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PREFACE. 


This  book  makes  no  pretence  of  givingi  to  the  world  a  new 
tlieory  of  our  intellectual  operations.  Its  claim  to  attention,  if  it 
possess  any,  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  embody  and  systematize,  the  best  ideas  which 
have  been  either  promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers, 
or  conformed  to  by  accuriite  thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries. 

To  cement  together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject,  never 
yet  treated  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  portions  of  discordant 
theories,  by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect 
them,  and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they 
are  always  more  or  less  interwoven ;  must  necessarily  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  speculation.  To  other  originality 
than  this,  the  present  work  lays  no  claim.  In  the  existing  state  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  effected 
a  revolution  in  the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  Bj&i^d 
any  fundamentally  new  process  to  the  practice  of  it  The  im- 
provement which  remains  to  be  effected  in  methods  of  philoso** 
phizing  (and  the  author  believes  that  they  have  much  need  of  '  » 
improvement)  can  only  consist  in  performing,  more  systematically 
and  accurately,  operations  with  which,  at  least  in  their  elementary 
form,  the  human  intellect  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  employments 
is  already  familiar. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  Ratiocination,  the 
author  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  technical  details 
which  may  be  obtained  in  so  perfect  a  shape  from  the  existing 
treatises  on  what  is  termed  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  In  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  many  modem  philosophers  for  the  syllogistic 
art,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  by  no  means  participates ;  although  the 
scientific  theory  on  which  its  defence  is  usually  rested  appears  to 
him  erroneous:  and  the  view  which  he  has  suggested  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Syllogism  may,  perhaps,  afford  the  means  of 
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conciliating  the  principles  of  the  Art  with  as  much  as  is  well- 
grounded  in  the  doctrines  and  objections  of  its  assailants. 

The  same  abstinence  from  details  could  not  be  observed  in  the 
First  Book,  on  Names  and  Propositions ;  because  many  useful 
principles  and  distinctions  which  were  contained  in  the  old  Logic, 
have  been  gradually  omitted  from  the  writings  of  its  later  teachers ; 
and  it  appeared  desirable  both  to  revive  these,  and  to  reform  and 
rationalize  the  philosophical  foundation  on  which  they  stood.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  this  preliminary  Book  will  consequently  appear, 
to  some  readers,  needlessly  elementary  and  scholastic.  But  those 
who  know  in  what  darkness  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  of 
the  processes  by  which  it  is  obtained,  is  often  involved  by  a  con- 
fused apprehension  of  the  import  of  the  different  classes  of  Words 
and  Assertions,  will  not  regard  these  discussions  as  either  frivolous, 
or  irrelevant  to  the  topics  considered  in  the  later  Books. 

On  the  subject  of  Induction,  the  task  to  be  performed  was  that 
of  generalizing  the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and  estimating 
evidence,  by  which  so  many  important  and  recondite  laws  of 
nature  have,  in  the  various  sciences,  been  aggregated  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge.  That  this  is  not  a  task  free  from  difficulty 
may  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  that  even  at  a  very  recent  period, 
eminent  writers  (among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  article  on  Bacon  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review),  have  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  it  impossible. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  combat  their  theory  in  the  manner 
ii^^hich  Diogenes  confuted  the  skeptical  reasonings  against  the 
possibility  of  motion ;  remembering  that  Diogenes'  argument  would 
have  been  equally  conclusive,  although  his  individual  perambula- 
tions might  not  have  extended  beyond  the  circuit  of  his  own  tub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  it  is  a  duty  to  acknowledge 
that  for  much  of  it  he  has  been  indebted  to  several  important  trea- 
tises, partly  historical  and  partly  philosophical,  on  the  generalities 
and  processes  of  physical  science,  which  have  been  published  within 
the  last  few  years.  To  these  treatises,  and  to  their  authors,  he  has 
endeavored  to  do  full  justice  in  the  body  of  the  work.  But  as  with 
one  of  these  writers,  Mr.  Whewell,  he  has  occasion  frequently  to 
express  differences  of  opinion,  it  is  more  particularly  incumbent  on 
liiin  in  this  place  to  declare,  that  without  the  aid  derived  from  the 
&cts  and  ideas  contained  in  that  gentleman's  History  of  the  InduC' 
Hve  Sciences^  the  corresponding  portion  of  this  work  would  probably 
not  have  been  written. 
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The  concluding  Book  is  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards  the 
solution  of  a  question,  which  the  decay  of  old  opinions,  and  the 
agitation  that  disturbs  European  society  to  its  inmost  depths,  render 
as  important  in  the  present  day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human 
life,  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative 
knowledge :  viz.,  Whether  moral  and  social  phenomena  are  really 
exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and  unifoimity  of  the  course  of 
nature ;  and  how  far  the  methods,  by  which  so  many  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world  have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevo- 
cably acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  can  be  made  instru- 
mental to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received 
doctrine  in  moral  and  political  science. 

While  the  views  promulgated  in  these  volumes  still  await  the 
verdict  of  competent  judges,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  the  exposition  of  them  so  elementary,  as  to  be  suited  to 
readers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  It  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Second  Book  will  be  throughout  intelligible  to  any 
one  who  has  not  gone  carefully  through  some  one  of  the  common 
treatises  on  Logic ;  among  which  that  of  Archbishop  Whately  is, 
on  every  account,  to  be  prefeiTcd.  And  the  Third  Book  presup- 
poses some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  most  general  truths 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  branches  of  physical 
science,  and  with  the  evidence  on  which  those  doctrines  rest. 
Among  books  professedly  treating  of  the  mental  phenomena,  a 
previous  familiarity  with  the  earlier  portion  of  Dr.  Brown's  Lec- 
tures, or  with  his  treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect,  would,  though  not 
indispensable,  be  advantageous ;  that  philosopher  having,  in  the . 
author's  judgment,  taken  a  more  correct  view  than  any  other 
English  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  intellectual  laws  of 
scientific  inquiry;  while  his  unusual  powers  of  popularly  stating  and 
felicitously  illustrating  whatever  he  understood,  render  his  works 
the  best  preparation  which  can  be  suggested,  for  speculations  sim- 
ilar to  those  contained  in  this  Treatise. 
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A  SYSTEM  OP  LOGIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  There  is  as  great  diversity. among  authors  in  the  modes  which 
they  have  adopted  of  defining  logic,  as  in  their  treatment  of  the  details 
of  it.  This  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected  on  any  subject  on 
which  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  same  language,  as  a  means 
of  delivering  different  ideas.  Ethics  and  jurisprudence  are  liable  to 
the  remark  m  common  with  logic.  Almost  every  philosopher  having 
taken  a  difierent  view  of  some  of  the  particulars  which  these  branches 
of  knowledge  are  usually  understood  to  include ;  each  has  so  framed 
his  definition  as  to  indicate  beforehand  his  own  peculiar  tenets,  and 
tometimes  to  beg  the  question  in  their  favor. 

This  diversity  is  not  so  much  an  evil  to  be  complained  of,  as  an  in- 
evitable and  in  some  degree  a  proper  result  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
those  sciences.  There  cannot  be  agreement  about  the  definition  of  a 
thing,  until  there  is  agreement  about  the  thing  itself.  To  define  a 
thing,  is  to  select  from  among  the  whole  of  its  properties  those  which, 
shall  be  understood  to  be  designated  and  declared  by  its  name ;  and 
the  properties  must  be  very  well  known  to  us  before  we  can  be  com- 
petent to  determine  which  of  them  arc  fittest  to  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  so  complex  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ticulars as  are  comprehended  in  anything  which  can  be  called  a  science, 
the  definition  we  set  out  with  is  seldom  that  which  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  shows  to  be  the  most  appropriato.  Until 
wo  know  the  particulars  themselves,  we  cannot  fix  upon  the  most  correct 
and  compact  mode  of  circumscribing  them  by  a  general  description. 
It  was  not  till  afler  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  witn  the 
details  of  chemical  phenomena,  that  it  was  found  possible  to  frame  a 
rational  definition  of  chemistry ;  and  the  definition  of  the  science  of  life 
and  organization  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  long  as  the  sciences 
are  imperfect,  the  definitions  must  partake  of  their  imperfections ;  and 
if  the  tormer  are  progressive,  the  latter  ought  to  be  ^  too.  As  much, 
thcrefi)re,  as  is  t6  be  qxpected  from  a  definition  placed  at  the  icom- 
menccment  of  a  subject,  is  that  it  should  define  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiries :  and  the  definition  which  I  am  about  to  offer  of  the  science  of 
logic,  pretends  to  nothing  more,  than  to  be  a  statement  of  the  question 
which  I  liave  put  to  my§pl^  and  which  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve. Tlie  reader  is  at  liberty  to  object  to  it  as  a  definition  of  logic; 
but  it  is  at  all  events  a  correct  definition  of  the  subject  of  this 
volume. 
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§  2.  Logic  has  dften  been  called  the  Art  of  ReaBoning.  A  writer* 
who  has  done  more  than  any  othdr  living  person  to  restore  this  study 
to  the  rank  from  which  it  had  iall(?n  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultivated 
classes  in  our  own  country,  has  adopted  the  above  definition  with  an 
amendment;  he  has  defined  logic  to  be  the  Science,  as  well  aa  the  Art, 
of  reasoning ;  meaning,  by  the  former  term,  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
procefe  which  takes  place  whenever  we  reason,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
rules,  grounded  upon  that  analysis,  for  conducting  the  process  correctly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  emondaticm.  A  right 
understanding  of  the  mental  process  itself,  of  the  conditions  it  dejiends 
upon,  and  the  steps  of  which  it  consists,  is  the  only  basis  on  wliich  a 
system  of  rules,  fitted  for  the  direction  of  the  process,  can  possibly  be 
founded.  Art  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge ;  art,  in  any  but  its 
infant. state,  presupposes  scientific  knowledge;  and  if  every  art  docs 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  science  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is.  only  because 
several  sciences  are  oflcn  necessary  tr)  form  the  groundwork  of  a  single 
art.  Such  is  the  complication  of  human  affairs,  that  to  enable  one  thing 
to  be  done,  it  is  often  requisite  to  knoio  the  nature  and  properties  of 
many  things. 

Logic,  then,  comprises  the  science  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  an  art, 
founded  on  that  science.  But  the  word  Reasoning,  again,  like  most 
Other  scientific  terms  in  popular  use,  abounds  in  ambiguities.  In  one 
of  its  acceptations,  it  means  syllogizing;  or  the  mode  of  inference 
which  may  be  called  (with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose) 
concluding  from  generals  to  particulars.  In  another  of  its  senses,  to 
reason,  is  simply  to  infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions  already  admitted : 
and  in  this  sense,  induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  reasoning 
as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

Writers  on  logic  have  generally  preferred  the  ft  inner  acceptation  of 
the  term;  the  latter,  and  more  extensive  signifi<-ation,  is  that  in  which 
I  mean  to  use  it.  I  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  right  I  claim  for  every 
author,  to  give  whatever  provisional  definition  ho  pleases  of  his  o^vn 
subject.  But  sufficient  reasons  will,  I  believe,  unfold  themselves  as 
we  advance,  why  this  should  be  not  only  the  provisional  but  the  final 
definition.  It  involves,  at  all  events,  no  arbitrarv  chancce  in  the  mean- 
ingof  the  word;  for,  with  the  general  usage  of  the  Engli>h  language, 
the  wider  signification,  I  believe,  accords  better  than  the  more  re- 
stricted one. 

§  3.  But  reasoning,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  which  the  word  is 
susceptible,  does  not  seem  to  include  uU  that  is  included,  either  in  tho 
best,  or  even  in  the  most  current,  conception  of  the  sc^)pe  and  province 
of  our  science.  The  employment  of  the  word  Logic  to  denote  tho 
theory  of  argumentation,  is  derived  from  the  Aristotelion,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  the  scholastic  logicians.  Yet  even  with  them, 
in  their  systematic  treatises,  argumentation  wee  the  subject  only  oi'tho 
tUrd  part :  the  two  former  treated  of  terms,  and  of  propositions ;  under 
one  or  other  of  which  heads  were,  moreover,  included,  Definition  and 
Division.  Professedly,  indeed,  these  iireWous  toj)ics  were  introduced 
only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  reasoning,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  doctrino  and  rules  of  syllogism.  Yet  they  were  treated 
with  greater  minuteness,  and  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length,  than  was 

♦  Archbishop  "\Miately. 
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required  for  that  purpose  alone.  More  recent  writers  on  logic  have 
generally  understood  the  term  as  it  was  employed  by  the  able  authors 
of  the  Port  Royal  Logic ;  viz.,  as  equivalent  to  the  Art  of  Thinking. 
Nor  is  this  acceptation  confined  to  philosophers,  and  works  of  science. 
Even  in  conversation,  the  ideas  ususuly  connected  with  the  word  Logic, 
include  at  least  precision  of  language,  and  accuracy  of  classification  : 
and  we  perhaps  oftener  hear  persons  speak  of  a  logical  arrangement, 
or  expressions  logically  defined,  than  of  conclusions  logically  deduced 
from  premisses.  Moreover,  a  man  is  often  called  a  great  logician,  or  a 
man  of  powerful  logic,  not  for  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions,  but  for 
the  extent  of  his  command  over  premisse^s ;  because  the  general  propo- 
sitions required  for  explaining  a  difficulty  or  refuting  a  sophism,  copi- 
ously and  prcMnptly  occur  to  him ;  as  in  the  case  of  Chillingworth,  or 
Samuel  Johnson.  Whether,  therefore,  we  conform  to  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  made  the  subject  their  particular  study,  or  to  that  of 
popular  writers  and  common  discourse,  the  province  of  logic  will 
mclude  several  operations  of  the  intellect  not  usually  considered  to  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Reasoning  and  Argumentation. 

These  various  operations  might  be  brought  ^vitllin  the  compass  of  the 
science,  and  the  additional  advantage  be  obtained  of  a  very  simple 
definition,  if,  by  an  extension  of  the  term,  sanctioned  by  high  authori- 
ties, we  were  to  define  logic  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  For  to  this 
ultimate  end,  naming,  classification,  definition,  and  all  the  other  opera- 
tions over  which  logic  has  ever  claimed  jurisdiction,  are  essentially 
subsidiary.  They  may  all  be  regarded  as  contrivances  for  enabling  a 
person  to  know  the  truths  which  are  needful  to  him,  and  to  know 
them  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  are  needful.  Other  pur- 
poses, indeed,  arc  also  served  by  these  operations ;  for  instance,  that 
of  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  But,  viewed  with  regaixl  to 
this  purpose,  they  have  never  been  considered  as  within  the  province 
of  the  logician.  The  sole  object  of  Logic  is  the  guidance  of  one's 
own  thoughts;  the  communication  of  those  thouglits  to  others  falls 
under  the  consideration  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  large  sense  in  whicli  that 
art  was  conceived  by  the  ancitjiits ;  or  of  the  still  more  extensive  ait 
of  Education.  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  all  intellectual  operations, 
only  as  they  conduce  to  our  owh  knowledge,  and  to  our  command 
over  that  knowledjfe  for  our  own  uses.  If  there  were  but  one  rational 
being  in  the  universe,  that  being  might  be  -a  perfect  logician  ;  ami  the 
science  and  art  of  logic  would  be  the  same  for  that  one  person,  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

§  1.  But,  if  the  definition  which  we  formerly  examined  included  too 
little,  that  whick  is  now  suggested  has  the  opposite  fault  of  including 
too  nuich. 

Truths  are  known  tq  us  in  two  ways :  some  are  known  directly, 
and  of  themselves ;  some  through  the  medium  of  other  truths.  The 
former  are  the  subject  of  Intuition,  or  Consciousness ;  the  latter,  of 
Inference.  The  truths  known  by  intuition  aie  the  original  premisses 
from  which  all  others  ire  inferred.  Our  assent  to  the  conclusion 
being  grounded  upon  the  truth  of  the  premisses,  we  never  could  amvo 
at  any  knowledge  by  reasoning,  unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 
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Examples  of  truths  known  to  us  by  immediate  consciousness,  are 
our  own  bodily  sensations  and  mental  feelings.  I  know  directly,  and 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  was  vexed  yesterday,  or  that  I  am  hun- 
giT  to-day.  Examples  of  trutlis  which  we  know  only  by  way  of 
mference,  are  occurrences  which  took  place  while  we  were  absent,  the 
events  recorded  in  history,  or  tlie  theorems  of  mathematics.  The  two 
former  we  infer  from  the  testimony  adduced,  or  from  the  traces  of 
those  past  occurrences  which  still  exist ;  the  latter,  from  the  premisses 
laid  down  in  books  of  geometry,  under  the  title  of  definitions  and  ax- 
ioms. Whatever  we  are  capable  of  knowing  must  belong  to  the  one 
class  or  to  the  other ;  must  be  in  the  number  of  the  primitive  data,  or 
of  the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  therefrom. 

With  the  original  data,  or  ultimate  premisses  of  our  knowledge ; 
with  their  number  or  nature,  the  mode  m  which  they  are  obtained,  or 
the  tests  by  which  they  may  bo  distinguished ;  logic,  in  a  direct  way 
at  least,  has,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  conceive  the  science,  nothing  to 
do.  These  questions  are  partly  not  a  subject  of  science  at  aU,  partly 
that  of  a  very  different  science. 

f  Whatever  is  known  to  us  by  consciousness,  is  known  beyond  possi- 
f  bility  of  question.  What  one  sees,  or  feels,  whether  l)odily  or  men- 
*  tally,  one  cannot  but  be  sure  that  one  sees  or  feels.  No  science  is 
;  required  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  truths ;  no  rules  of  art 
■  can  render  our  know^ledge  of  them  more  certain  than  it  is  in  itself. 
There  is  no  logic  for  this  portion  of  our  knowledge. 

But  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  or  feel  what  we  in  reality  infer. 
Newton  saw  the  truth  of  many  propositions  of  geometry  without  read- 
ing the  demonstrations,  but  not,  we  may  be  sure,  witliout  their  flashing 
throuffh  his  mind.  A  truth,  or  supposed  truth,  which  is  really  the  re- 
sult oi  a  very  rapid  inference,  may  seem  to  be  apprehended  intuitively. 
It  has  long  been  agreed  by  philosophers  of  the  ma**t  opposite  schools, 
that  this  mistake  is  actually  made  in  so  familiar  an  instance  as  that  of 
the  eyesight.  There  is  nothing  which  we  appear  to  oui*selves  more 
directly  conscious  of,  than  the  distance  of  an  object  from  us.  Yet  it 
has  long  been  ascertained,  that  what  is  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  at  most 
nothing  more  than  a  variously  colored  surface ;  that  when  we  fancy 
we  see  distance,  all  we  really  see  is  certain  variations  of  apparent 
size,  and  more  or  less  faintness  of  color ;  and  that  our  estimate  of  the 
object's  distance  from  us  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  (made  with  so 
much  rapidity  that  we  are  unconscious  of  making  it)  between  the  size 
and  color  of  the  object  as  they  appear  at  the  time,  and  the  size  and 
color  of  the  same  or  of  similar  objects  as  they  appeared  when  close  at 
hand,  or  wh(;n  their  degree  of  remoteness  was  known  by  other  evi- 
dence. The  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  which  seems  bo  like 
iiituition,  is  thus,  in  reality,  an  inference  grounded  on  experience ; 
an  inference,  too,  which  we  learn  to  make ;  and  which  we  make  \w\\\ 
more  and  more  correctness  as  our  experience  increases ;  though  in 
familiar  cases  it  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  exactly  on  a  par 
with  those  perceptions  of  sight  which  are  really  mtuitive,  our  percep 
tions  of  color.* 

*  This  colobrated  theory  has  ppccntly  been  called  in  question  by  a  writer  of  deserved 
reputation,  Mr.  Samuel  Hailcy ;  but  I  iio  not  conceive  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
been  received  by  philosophers  for  a  century  paj«t,  have  l»een  at  all  shaken  by  that  gentle- 
man's objections.  I  have  elsewhere  said  what  appeared  to  me  necessar)*  in  reply  to  Ills 
arguments. —  WeHmimitT  Review ,  for  October ,  1842. 
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Of  the  science,  therefoi-e,  which  expounds  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  in  the  pursuit  ot  truth,  one  essential  part  is  the 
inquiry :'  What  are  the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  intuition  or 
consciousness,  and  what  are  those  which  we  merely  infer  1  But  this 
inquiry  has  never  been  considered  a  portion  of  logic.  Its  place  is  in 
another  and  a  perfectly  dijitinct  depanhient  of  sciehco,  which  may  be 
called  the  higher  or  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  such  is  tlie  title 
which  has  been  given  to  that  portion  of  mental  philosophy  which 
attempts  to  determine  what  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind  belongs 
to  it  originally,  and  what  part  is  constnictcd  by  itself  out  of  materials 
furnished  from  without.  To  this  science  appertain  the  great  and 
much  debated  questions  of  the  existence  of  matter ;  of  the  existence 
of  spirit,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  matter ;  of  the  reality  of 
time  and  space,  as  things  without  the  mind,  and  distinguishable  from 
the  objects  which  are  said  to  exist  in  them.  For,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  discussion  on  these  topics,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the 
existence  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  of  space  or  of  time,  is,  in  its  nature, 
unsusceptible  of  being  proved ;  and  that  whatever  is  known  of  them, 
is  known  by  immediate  intuition.  To  the  same  science  belong  the 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Conception,  Perception,  Memory,  and 
Belief;  all  of  which  are  operations  ot  the  understanding  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth ;  but  with  which,  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  with  the  pos- 
sibility which  may  or  may  not  exist  of  analyzing  any  of  them  mto 
simpler  phenomena,  the^  logician  as  such  has  no  concern.  To  this 
Acience  must  also  be  referred  the  following,  and  all  analogous  ques- 
tions :  To  what  extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our  emotions  are 
innate — to  what  extent  the  result  of  association.  Whether  God,  and 
duty,  are  realities,  the  existence  of  which  is  manifest  to  us  d  prwri  by 
the  constitution  of  our  rational  faculty  ;  or  whether  our  ideas  of  them 
are  acquired  notions,  the  origin  of  W'hich  we  are  able  to  trace  and 
explain ;  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  themselves  a  question  not  of 
consciousness  or  intuition,  but  of  evidence  and  reasoning. 

The  province  of  logic  must  be  restricted  to  that  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge which  consists  of  inferences  from  truths  pre^^ously  known; 
whether  those  antecedent  data  be  general  propotJitions,  or  particular 
observations  and  perceptions.  Logic  is  not  the  science  of  Belief,  but 
the  science  of  Proof,  or  Evidence.  So  far  forth  as  belief  professes  to 
be  founded  upon  proof,  tlie  office  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  behef  is  well  grounded.  With  the  claims 
which  any  proposition  has  to  belief  on  its  own  intrinsic  evidence, 
that  is,  without  evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  logic  has 
nothing  to  do. 

§  5.  As  the  far  greatest  portion  of  our  knowledge,  whether  of  gen- 
eral truths  or  of  particular  facts,  is  avowedly  matter  of  inference, 
nearly  the  whole,  not  only  of  science,  but  of  human  conduct,  is  amen- 
able to  the  authority  of  logic.  To  draw  inferences  has  been  said  to  be 
the  great  business  of  life.  Every  one  has  daily,  hourly,  and  moment- 
ary need  of  ascertaining  facts  which  he  has  not  directly  observed  ;  not 
from  any  general  puqiose  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  but 
because  the  facts  themselves  are  of  importance  to  his  interests  or  to  his 
occupations.  The  business  of  the  magistrate,  of  the  military  com- 
manderi  of  the  navigator,  of  the  physician,  of  the  agriculturist,  is  merely 
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to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to  act  accordingly.  They  all  have  to  ascer- 
tain certain  facts,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  apply  certain  rules, 
either  devised  by  themselves,  or  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by 
others ;  and  as  they  do  this  well  or  ill,  so  they  discharge  well  or  ill  the 
duties  of  their  several  callings.  It  is  the  only  occupation  in  which  the 
mind  never  ceases  to  be  engaged ;  and  is  the  subject,  not  of  logic,  but 
of  knowledge  in  general.  Our  definition  of  logic,  therefore,  will  bo  in 
danger  of  including  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  unless  wo  qualify  it 
by  some  further  limitation,  showing  distinctly  where  the  domain  of  the 
other  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  common  prudence  ends,  and  that  of 
logic  begins. 

The  distinction  is,  that  the  science  or  knowledge  of  the  particular 
subject-matter  furnishes  the  evidence,  while  logic  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  the  estimation  of  evidence.  Logic  does  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  the  surgeon  what  are  the  symptoms  which  indicate  a 
violent  death.  This  he  must  learn  from  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, or  from  that  of  others,  his  predecessors  in  his  peculiar  science. 
But  logic  sits  in  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  that  observation  and 
experience  to  justify  his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  rules  to 
justify  his  conduct.  It  does  not  give  him  proofs,  but  teaches  him  what 
makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he  is  to  judge  of  them.  Logic  alone  can 
never  show  that  the  fact  A  proves  the  fact  B ;  but  it  can  point  out  to 
what  conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in  order  that  they  may  prove 
other  facts.  To  decide  whctlior  any  given  fact  fulfils  tliese  conditions^ 
or  whether  facts  can  be  found  which  fulfil  them  in  any  given  caso» 
belongs,  exclusively,  to  the  particular  art  or  science,  or  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  subject. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what  Bacon  so  expressively  calls  it^ 
ars  artium  ;  the  science  of  science  itself.  All  science  consists  of  data 
and  conclusions  from  those  data— of  proofe,  and  what  they  prove  :  now, 
logic  points  out  what  relations  must  subsist  between  data  and  what- 
ever can  be  concluded  from  them — ^between  proof  and  everything 
which  it  can  prove.  If  there  be  any  such  indispensable  relations,  and 
if  these  can  be  precisely  determined,  every  particular  branch  of  science^ 
as  well  as  every  individual  in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is  bound  to 
conform  to  those  relations,  under  the  penalty  of  making  false  infer- 
ences, of  dramng  conclusions  which  are  not  grounded  in  the  realities 
I  of  things.  Whatever  has  at  any  time  been  concluded  justly,  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  otherwise  than  by  immediate  intuition, 
depended  upon  the  observance  of  the  laws  which  it  is  the  province  of 
logic  to  investigate.  If  the  conclusions  are  just,  and  the  knowledge 
sound,  those  laws  have  actually  been  observed. 

§  6.  We  need  not,  therefore,  seek  any  further  for  a  solution  of  the 
question,  so  often  agitated,  re8j)ecting  the  utility  of  logic.  If  a  science 
of  logic  exists,  or  is  capable  of  existing,  it  must  be  useful.  If  there  be 
.  rules  to  which  every  mind  conforms  in  every  instance  in  which  it 
judges  rightly,  there  seems  little  necessity  for  discussing  whether  a 
•person  is  more  likely  to  obsen-e  those  rules,  when  he  knows  the  rules, 
than  when  he  is  unacquainted  with  them. 

A  science  may  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  a  certain,  not  inconsider- 
able, stage  of  advancement,  without  the  application  of  any  other  logic 
to  it  than  what  all  persons,  who  arc  said  to  have  a  sound  understand* 
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ing,  acquire  empirically  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Men  judged  of 
evidence,  and  often  very  correctly,  before  logic  was  a  science,  or  they 
nevar  could  have  made  it  one.  And  they  executed  great  mechanical 
vrorks  before  they  understood  the  laws  of  mechanics.  But  there  are 
limits  both  to  what  mechanicians  can  do  without  principles  of  mechan- 
ics, and  to  what  thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of  logic.  And  the 
limits,  in  the  two  cases,  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  extent  of  what 
man  can  do  without  understanding  the  theory  of  what  he  ifl  doing,  is* 
in  all  cases  much  the  same :  he  can  do  whatever  is  very  easy*;  what 
requires  only  time,  and  patient  industry.  But  in  the  progress  of 
science  from  its  easiest  to  its  more  difficult  problems,  every  great  step 
in  advance  has  had  either  as  its  precursor  or  as  its  accompaniment  and 
necessary  condition,  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  notions  and 
principles  of  logic  received  among  the  most  advanced  thinkers.  And 
if  several  of  the  more  difficult  sciences  are  still  in  so  defective  a  state ; 
if  not  only  so  little  is  proved,  but  disputation  has  not  terminated  even 
about  the  little  which  seemed  to  be  so ;  the  reason,  perhaps,  i&,  that 
men's  logical  notions  have  not  yet  acquired  the  degree  of  extension, 
or  of  accuracy,  requisite  for  the  estimation  of  the  evidence  proper  to 
those  particular  departments  of  knowledge. 

§  7.  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the  imderstand- 
ing  which  are  subservient  to  the  estimation  of  evidence :  both  the 
process  itself  of  proceeding  from  known  truths  to  imknovni,  and  all 
intellectual  operations  auxiliary  to  this.  It  includes,  therefore,  the 
operation  of  Naming ;  for  language  is  an  instrument  of  thought,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  communicating  our  thoughts.  It  includes,  also, 
Definition,  and  Classification.  For,  the  use  of  these  operations  (putting 
all  other  minds  than  one's  own  out  of  consideration)  is  to  serve  not 
only  for  keeping  our  evidences  and  the  conclusions  from  them  perma- 
nent and  readily  accessible  in  the  memory,  but  for  so  marshaling  the 
facts  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  engaged  in  investigating,  as  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  more  clearly  what  evidence  there  is,  and  to  judge 
with  fewer  chanCes  of  error  whether  it  be  sufficient.  The  analysis  of 
the  instruments  we  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  is  part  of  the 
analysis  of  the  investigation  itself;  since  no  art  is  complete,  unless 
another  art,  that  of  constructing  the  tools  and  fitting  them  for  the 
purposes  of  the  art,  is  embodied  in  it. ' 

Our  object,  therefore,  will  be  to  attempt  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  process  called  Reasoning  or  Inference,  and  of  such  other 
mental  operations  as  are  intended  to  facihtate  this :  as  well  as,  on  the 
foimdation  of  this  analysis,  and  pari  passu  with  it,  to  bring  together  or 
frame  a  set  of  rules  or  canons  for  testing  the  sufficiency  of  any  given 
evidence  to  prove  any  givon  proposition.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  undertaking,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  decompose  the  mental  operation^  in  question  into  their  ultimate 
elements.  It  is  enough  if  the  analysis  as  far  as  it  goes  is  correct,  and 
if  it  goes  far  enough  for  the  practical  purposes-  of  logic  considered  as 
an  art.  The  separation  of  a  complicated  phenomenon  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  is  not  like  a  connected  and  interdependent  chain  of  proof. 
If  one  link  of  an  argument  breaks,  the  whole  drops  to  the  ground ;  but 
one  step  towards  an  analysis  holds  good,  and  has  an  independent  value, 
though  we  should  never  be  able  to  make  a  second*     The  results  of 
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analytical  chemiBtry  are  not  the  less  valuable,  though  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  all  which  vre  now  call  simple  substances  are  really  com- 
pounds. All  other  things  are  at  any  rate  compounded  of  those 
elements :  whether  the  elements  themselves  admit  of  decomposition, 
is  an  important  inquiry,  but  does  not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  science 
up  to  that  point. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  attempt  to  analyze  the  process  of  inference, 
and  the  processes -subordinate  to  inference,  so  far  only  as  may  be 
requisite  for  ascertaining  the  di£ferenco  between  a  correct  and  an 
incorrect  performance  of  those  processes.  The  reason  for  thus  limit- 
ing our  design,  is  evident.  It  has  been  said  by  objectors  to  logic,  that 
we  do  not  learn  to  use  our  muscles  by  studying  their  anatomy.  The 
&ct  is  not  quite  fairly  stated ;  for  if  Uie  action  of  any  of  our  muscles 
were  vitiated  by  local  weakness,  or  other  physical  defect,  a  knowledge 
of  their  anatomy  might  be  very  necessary  ror  effecting  a  cure.  But 
we  should  be  justly  liable  to  the  criticism  involved  in  this  objection. 
Were  we,  in  a  treatise  on  Logic,  to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning 
process  beyond  the  point  at  which  any  inaccuracy  which  may  have 
crept  into  it  must  become  visible.  In  learning  bodily  exercises  (to 
carry  on  the  same  illustration)  we  do,  and  must  analyze  the  bodily 
motions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  distinguishing  those  which  ought  to 
be  performed  from  those  which  ought  not.  To  a  similar  extent,  and 
no  further,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lo^cian  should  analyze  the  mental 
processes  with  which  Logic  is  concerned.  Any  ulterior  and  minuter 
analysis  must  be  left  to  transcendental  metaphysics ;  which  in  this,  as 
in  odier  parts  of  oiu-  mental  nature,  decides  what  are  ultimate  facts, 
and  what  are  resolvable  into  other  facts.  And  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  any  particular  views  respecting  the  ulterior  analysis. 
Logic  is  common  ground  on  which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of 
Raid,  of  Locke  and  of  Kant,  may  meet  and  join  hands.  Particular 
and  detached  opinions  of  aU  these  philosophers  will  no  doubt  occasion- 
ally be  controverted,  since  all  of  them  were  logicians  as  well  as  meta- 
physicians ;  but  the  field  on  which  their  great  battles  have  been  fought, 
lieB  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  science ;  and  the  views  which  will 
be  here  promulgated,  may,  I  believe,  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal  conclusions  of  any  one  of  their  systems  of  philosophy. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended  that  logical  principles  can  be  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  those  more  abstruse  discussions ;  nor  is  it  possible 
but  that  the  view  we  are  led  to  take  of  the  problem  wliich  logic  pro- 
poses, inust  have  a  tendeney  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  some  one 
cbinion  on  these  controvertetl  subjects  rather  than  another.  Logic, 
although  differing  from  the  higher  metaphysics  like  the  other  half  of  a 

Cat  whole  (the  one  being  the  science  of  the  appreciation  of  evidence, 
other  having  for  its  main  object  to  determme  what  are  the  propo- 
ritiona  for  the  establishment  of  which  evidence  is  not  requirea),  yet 
when  viewed  under  aiiotlier  of  its  aspects,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  this,  its  sister  s<*ience,  as  it  does  to  all  the  other  sciences.  For 
metaphysics,  in  endeavoring  to  solve  its  own  peculiar  problem,  must 
employ  means,  the  validity  of -which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  logic. 
It  proceeds,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  merely  by  a  closer  and  moro 
attentive  interrogation  of  our  consciousness,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  our  memory ;  and  so  far  is  not  amenable  to  logic.     But  where- 
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cTcr  this  method  is  insufficient  to  attain  the  end  of  its  inquiries,  it  must 
proceed,  like  other  sciences,  by  means  of  evidence.  Now,  the  moment 
this  science  begins  to  draw  inferences  from  evidence,  logic  becomes 
the  sovereign  judge  whether  its  infei:cnccs  are  well-grounded,  or  what 
other  inferences  would  be  so. 

This  influence,  however,  of  logic  over  the  questions  which  have 
divided  philosophers  in  the  higher  regions  of  metaphysics,  is  indu*ect 
and  remote ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  that  no  one  proposition 
laid  down  in  this  work  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  establishing, 
or  with  any  reference  to  its  fitness  for  being  employed  in  establishing, 
preconceived  opinions  in  any  department  of  knowledge  or  of  inquiry 
on  which  the  speccdative  world  is  still  undecided. 
B 
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*'  La  scolastiqtie,  qui  produisit  dans  la  logique,  comme  dans  la  morale,  et 
de  la  mctaphysique,  une  subtilit^,  une  precision  d'idees,  dont  I'habitude  in 


dans  une  paitie 
inconnue  aux  ao- 
ciens,  a  contribue  plus  qu'on  n&croit  ail  progr^s  de  la  bonne  philosophic.*' — CoNDORCSTf. 
Vie  de  T\a^. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  NECESSITY  OF  COMBfENCIKG  WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

§  1.  It  is  BO  much  the  established  practice  of  writere  on  logic  to 
commence  their  treatises  by  a  few  general  observations  (in  most  cases, 
it  Is  true,  rather  meagre)  on  Terms  and  their  varieties,  that  it  will,  per- 
haj)s,  scarcely  be  required  from  me,  in  merely  following  the  common 
usage,  to  be  as  particular  in  assigning  my  reasons,  as  it  is  usually  ex- 
pected that  those  should  bo  who  deviate  from  it. 

The  practice,  indeed,  is  recommended  by  considerations  far  too  ob- 
vious to  require  a  formal  justification.  Logic  is  a  portion  of  the  Art 
of  Thinking :  Language  is  evidently,  and  by  tlie  admission  of  all  phi- 
losophers, one  of  the  principal  instruments  or  helps  of  thought ;  and 
any  imperfection  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the  mode  of  employing  it,  is 
confessedly  liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any  other  art,  to  confuse 
and  impede  the  process,  and  destroy  all  ground  of  confidence  in  the 
result.  For  a  mind  not  previously  versed  in  the  meaning  and  right  use 
of  the  various  kinds  of  words,  to  attempt  the  study  of  methods  of  phi- 
losophizing, would  be  as  if  some  one  snould  attempt  to  make  himself 
an  astronomical  obser\'er,  having  never  leamiod  to  adjust  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  his  optical  instruments  so  as  to  see  distinctly. 

Since  Reasoning,  or  Inference,  tlie  principal  sulnect  of  logic,  is  an 
operation  which  usually  takes  place  oy  means  of  words,  and  in  all 
complicated  cases  can  take  place  in  no  other  way,  those  who  have  not 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  signification  and  purposes  of  words,  will  be 
under  almost  a  necessity  of  reasoning  or  inferring  incorrectly.  And 
logicians  have  generally  felt  that  unless,  in  the  very  first  stage,  they 
removed  this  fertile  source  of  error ;  unless  they  taught  their  pupil  to 
put  away  the  glasses  which  distort  the  object,  andf'to  use  those  which 
are  adapted  to  his  purpose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist,  not  perplex, 
his  \ision ;  he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  practise  the  remaining 
part  of  their  discipline  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  Therefore  it 
18  that  an  inquiry  into  language,  so  far  as  is  needful  to  guard  against 
the  errors  to  which  it  gives  rise,  has  at  all  times  been  deemed  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  science  of  logic. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  a  still  more  fundamental  nature,  why 
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r  V '  file  import  of  words  should  bo  the  earliest  subject  of  the  logician's  con- 
%  '     fiideration :  because  without  it  he  cannot  examine  into  the  import  of 
Propositions.     Now  this  is  a  subject  which  stands  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  science  of  logic. 

"The  object  of  logic,  as  defined  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  is  to 
ascertain  how  we  come  by  that  portion  of  our  knowledge  (much  the 
greatest  portion)  which  is  not  intuitive  ;  and  by  what  criterion  we  can, 
in  matters  not  self-evident,  distinguish  between  things  proved  and  things 
not  proved,  between  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  of  beHef. 
Of  the  various  questions  which  the  universe  presents  to  our  inquiring 
faculties,  some  are  soluble  by  direct  consciousness,  others  only  by 
means  of  evidence.  Logic  is  concerned  with  these  last.  The  solution, 
by  means  of  evidence,  of  questions  respecting  the  universe  and  the 
things  contained  in  it,  is  the  purpose  of  logic.  But  before  inquiring 
into  the  mode  of  resolving  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  what 
are  the  (questions  which  present  themselves  ]  what  questions  are  con- 
ceivable I  what  inquiries  are  there,  to  which  men  have  either  obtained, 
or  been  able  to  imagine  it  possible  that  they  should  obtain,  an  answer  I 
This  point  is  best  ascertained  by  a  survey  and  analysis  of  Propositions. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  every  question  wnich  it  is  possible  to  frame,  is 
contained  in  a  Proposition,  or  Assertion.  Whatever  can  be  an  object 
of  belief,  or  oven  of  disbelief,  must,  when  put  into  words,  assume  the 
form  of  a  proposition.  All  truth  and  all  error  lie  in  propositions. 
What,  by  a  convenient  misapplication  of  an  abstract  term,  we  call  a 
Truth,  is  simply  a  True  Proposition ;  and  errors  are  false  propositions. 
To  know  the  import  of  all  possible  propositions,  would  be  to  know  all 
questions  which  can  be  raised,  all  matters  which  are  susceptible  of'be- 
ing  either  believed  or  disbelieved.  How  many  kinds  of  inquiries  can 
be  propounded ;  how  many  kinds  of  judgments  can  be  made ;  and 
how  many  kinds  of  propositions  it  is  possible  to  frame  with  a  meaning, 
are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  question.  Since,  then,  the 
objects  of  all  BcHef  and  of  all  Inquiry  express  themselves  in  propo- 
sitions ;  a  sufficient  scrutiny  of  Propositions  and  of  their  varieties  will 
apprise  us  what  questions  mankind  have  actually  asked  themselves, 
and  what,  in  the  nature  of  answers  to  those  questions,  they  have  actu- 
ally thought  they  had  grounds  to  believe. 

Now  the  first  glance  at  a  proposition  shows  that  it  is  formed  by  put- 
ting together  two  names.  A  proposition,  according  to  the  common 
simple  definition,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  is,  di^ourse^  in 
which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something.  Thus,  in  the  prop- 
osition, Grold  is  yellow,  the  quality  ydlow  is  affirmed  of  the  substance 
gold.  In  the  proposition,  Franklin  was  not  bom  in  England,  the 
&ct  expressed  by  the  words  born  in  England  is  denied  of  the  man 
Franklin. 

Every  |fropositi(ili  consists  of  three  parts:  the  Subject,  the  Predi- 
cate, and  the  Copula.  The  predicate  is  the  name  denoting  that  which 
is  affirmed  or  denied.  The  subject  is  the  name  denoting  the  person 
or  thing  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of.  The  copula  Is  the 
s^n  denoting  that  there  is  an  affirmation  or  denial ;  and  thereby  ena- 
bhng  the  hearer  or  reader  to  distinguish  a  proposition  from  any  other 
kind  of  discourse.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  The  earth  is  round,  the 
Predicate  is  the  wor^  round,  which  denotes  the  quality  affirmed,  or 
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(as  the  phrase  is)  predicated :  the  eart^f  words  denoting  the  object 
which  that  quality  is  affirmed  of,  compose  the  Subject ;  the  word  m, 
which  serves  as  the  connecting  mark  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, to  show  that  one  of  them^  iis  affirmed  of  the  other,  is  called  the 
Copula. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  the  copula,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  every  proposition,  then,  consists  of  at  least  two  names; 
brings  together  two  names,  in  a  particular  manner.  This  is  already  a 
first  step  towards  what  we  are  in  quest  of.  It  appears  from  this,  that 
for  an  act  of  belief,  one  object  is  not  sufficient;  ^hc  simplest  act  of  be- 
lief supposes,  and  has  something  to  do  with,  two  objects :  two  names» 
to  say  the  least ;  and  (since  the  names  must  be  names  of  something) 
two  najneable  things,  A  large  class  of  thinkers  would  cut  the  matter 
short  by  saying,  two  ideas.  They  would  say,  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  both  of  them  names  of  ideas ;  the  idea  of  gold,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  idea  of  yellow ;  and  that  what  takes  place  (or  a  part 
of  what  takes  place)  in  the  act  of  belief,  consists  in  bringing  (as  it  is 
oflen  expressed)  one  of  these  ideas  imder  the  other.  But  this  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  say :  whether  such  be  the  correct  mode  of 
describing  the  phenomenon,  is  an  after  consideration.  The  result 
with  which  for  the  present  we  must  be  contented,  is,  that  in  every  act 
of  behef  two  objects  are  in  some  manner  taken  cognizance  of;  that 
there  can  be  no  belief  claimed,  or  question  propounded,  which  does 
not  embrace  two  distinct  (either  material  or  intellectual)  subjects  of 
thought :  each  of  them  capable  or  not  of  being  conceived  by  itself,  but 
incapable  of  being  believed  by  itself. 

I  may  say,  for  uistance,  "  the  sun."  The  word  has  a  meaning,  and 
suggests  that  meaning  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  listening  to  me. 
But  suppose  I  ask  him.  Whether  it  is  true :  wliether  he  believes  it  ] 
He  can  give  no  answer.  There  is  as  yet  nothing  to  believe,  or  to  dis- 
believe. Now,  however,  let  me  make,  of  all  possible  assertions  respect- 
ing the  sun,  the  one  which  involves  the  least  of  reference  to  any  object 
besides  itself;  let  me  say,  "  tife  pun  exists.*'  Here,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing which  a  person  can  say  he4)^lieves.  But  here,  instead  of  only 
one,  we  find  two  distinct  obje(;ts  of  conception  :  the  sun,  is  one  object; 
existence,  is  another.  Let  it  hot  be  said,  that  this  second  conception, 
existence,  is  involved  in  the  first ;  for  the  sun  may  be  conceived  as  no 
longer  existing,  "  The  sun"  does  not  convey  all  tlie  meaning  that  is 
conveyed  by  "  the  sun  exists :"  "  my  father"  does  not  include  all  the 
meaning  of  "  my  father  exists,'*  for  he  maybe  dead ;  "  a  round  square" 
does  not  include  the  meaning  of  "  a  round  square  exists,"  for  it  does 
not,  and  cannot  exist.  Wlien  I  say,  "the  sun,"  "my  father,"  or  a 
**  round  square,"  I  call  upon  the  hearer  for  no  belief  or  disbelief,  nor 
can  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  afforded  me ;  but  if  I  say,  "  the  sun 
exists,"  "  my  father  exists,"  or  "  a  round  square  exists,"  I  call  for  be- 
lief; and  should,  in  the  first  of  the  three  instances  ^Jeet  with  it;  in  the 
second,  with  belief  or  disbelief,  as  the  case  might  be ;  in  the  third, 
with  disbelief. 

§  3.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  object  of  belief,  which, 
though  so  obvious,  will  be  found  to  be  not  imimportant,  is  the  only  one 
which  we  shall  find  it  practicable  to  make  without  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  language.     If  we  attempt  to  proceed  further  in  the  same  path. 
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»  that  is,  to  analyze  any  further  the  import  of  Propositions ;  we  find 
forced  upon  us,  as  a  subject  of  previous  consideration,  the  import  of 
Names.  For  every  proposition  consists  of  two  names ;  and  every 
proposition  affirms  or  denies  one  of  these  names,  of  tlie  other.  Now 
what  we  do,  what  passes  in  our  mind,  when  we  affirm  or  deny  two 
names  of  one  another,  must  depend  upon  what  they  are  names  of; 
since  it  is  with  reference  to  that,  and  not  to-  the  mere  names  them- 
selveSj  that  wo  make  the  affirmation  or  denial.  Here,  therefore,  we 
find  a  new  reason  why  the  signification  of  names,  and  the  relation, 
generally,  between  names  and  the  tilings  signified  by  them,  must  oc- 
cupy 'the  preliminary  stage  of  tlie  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

It  may  DC  objected,  that  the  meaning  of  names  can  guide  us  at  most 
only  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the  foolish  and  groundless  opinions, 
which  mankind  have  formed  concerning  things,  and  that  as  the  object 
or  philosoi)hy  is  truth,  not  opinion,  the  philosopher  should  dismiss 
words  and  look  into  things  themselves,  to  ascertain  what  questions  can 
be  asked  and  answered  in  regard  to  them.  This  advice  (which  fortu- 
nately no  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  follow)  is  in  reality  an  exhortation 
to  discard  the  whole  fhiits  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  de- 
mean himself  as  if  ho  were  the  first  person  who  hail  ever  turned  an 
inquiring  eye  upon  nature.  What  does  any  one's  personal  knowledge 
of  Things  amount  to,  after  subtracting  all  which  ne  has  acquired  by 
means  of  the  words  of  other  peoi>le  f  Even  after  he  has  leanit  as 
much  as  men  usually  do  learn  from  others,  will  the  notions  of  things 
contained  in  his  individual  mind  afford  as  sufficient  a  basis  for  a  cata- 
logue raisonnce  as  the  notions  which  are  in  the  minds  of  all  man- 
kind] 

In  any  enumeration  and  classification  of  Things,  which  docs  not  set 
out  from  their  names,  no  varieties  of  things  will  of  ('ourse  be  comj>re- 
hended  but  those  recognized  by  the  particular  incpiirer ;  and  it  will 
still  remain  for  him  to  establish,  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  names, 
that  his  enumeration  has  omitted  nothing  which  ought  to  have  bcoH 
included.  But  if  we  begin  with  names,  and  use  them  as  our  clue  to 
the  things,  we  bring  at  once  before  us  all  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  recognized,  not  by  a  single,  inquirer  of  perhaps  Umited  views,  but 
by  the  collective  intelligence  of  mankind.  It  doubtless  may,  and  I 
believe  it  will,  be  found,  that  mankind  have  multiplied  the  varieties 
unnecessarily,  and  have  imagined  distinctions  among  things  where 
there  were  only  distinctions  in  the  manner  of  naming  them.  But  we 
fiire  not  entitled  to  assume  this  in  the  commencement.  We  must  begin 
by  recognizing  the  distinctions  made  by  ordinary  language.  If  some 
of  these  appear,  on  a  close  examination,  not  to  be  fundamental,  our 
enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  realities  may  be  abridged  accord- 
ingly. But  to  impose  upon  the  facts  in  the  first  instance  the  yoke  of 
^  theory,  while  the  grounds  of  the  theory  are  reson-od  for  discussion  in 
a  subsequent  stage^  eridently  not  a  course  which  a  logician  can  rea- 
sonably adopt. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OP  NAMES. 

§  1.  "A  NABiEy  says  Hobbes,*  "  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve 
for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some  thought 
we  had  before,  and  which  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them, 
a  sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker  hadt  before  i»  his  mind."  This 
simple  definition  of  a  name,  as  a  word  (or  set  of  words)  serving  the 
double  purpose,  of  a  mark  to  recall  to  ourselves  the  likeness  of  a 
former  thought,  and  a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  others,  appears  unex- 
ceptionable. Nfiimes,  Indeed,  do  much  more  than  this ;  but  whatever 
else  they  do,  grows  out  of,  and  is  the  result  of  this :  as  will  appear  in 
its  proper  place. 

Are  names  more  properly  said  to  be  the  names  of  things,  or  of  our 
ideas  of  things  ]  The  first  is  the  expression  in  common  use  ;  the  last  is 
that  of  some  philosophers,  who  conceived  that  in  adopting  it  they  were 
introducing  a  highly  important  distinction.  The  emmcnt  thinker  just 
quoted  seems  to  countenance  the  latter  opinion.  **  But  seeing,"  he 
continues,  **  names  ordered  in  speech  (as  is  defined)  are  signs  of  our 
cenceptions,  it  is  manifest  they  are  not  signs  of  the  things  them- 
selves ;  for  that  the  sound  of  this  word  stone  should  be  the  sign  of  a 
stone,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  sense  but  diis,  that  he  that  hears  it 
collects  that  he  that  pronounces  it  thinks  of  a  stone." 

If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the  conception  alone,  and  not  the  thing 
itself,  is  recalled  by  the  name,  or  imparted  to  the  hearer,  this  of  course 
cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  good  reason  for  adher- 
ing to  the  common  usage,  and  calling  the  word  sun  the  name  of  the 
sun,  and  not  the  name  of  our  idea  of  the  sun.  For  names  are  not 
intended  only  to  make  the  hearer  conceive  what  we  conceive,  but  also 
to  inform  him  what  we  believe.  Now,  when  I  use  a  name  for  the 
puri)ose  of  expressinjj  a  belief,  it  is  a  belief  concerning  tho  thing  itself, 
not  concerning  my  idea  of  it.  When  I  say,  "  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
day,"  I  do  not  mean  that  my  idea  of  the  sun  causes  or  excites  in  me 
the  idea  of  day ;  but  that  tho  physical  object,  the  sun  itself,  is  the 
cause  from  which  the  outward  phenomenon,  day,  follows  as  an  effect. 
It  seems  proper  to  consider  a  word  as  tho  name  of  that  which  we 
intend  to  bo  understood  by  it  when  we  use  it ;  of  that  which  any  fact 
that  we  assert  of  it  is  to  be  understood  of;  that,  in  short,  concerning 
which,  when  we  employ  the  word,  we  intend  to  give  information. 
Names,  therefore,  shall  always  bo  spoken  of  in  this  work  as  tho  names 
of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely  of  our  ideas  of  things. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  of  what  things  ]  and  to  answer  this  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  different  kinds  of  names. 

§  2.  It  is  usual,  before  examining  the  various  classes  into  which 
names  are  commonly  divided,  to  bejifin  by  distinguishing  from  names 
of  every  description,  those  words  which  are  not  names,  but  only  parts 

*  Computation  or  Logic^  chap.  ii. 

t  In  the  original,  **  had,  or  had  not."    These  last  words,  as  involving  a  ^btlety  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose,  I  have  forborne  to  quote. 
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of  names.  Among  such  are  reckoned  particles,  b&  qffto,  truly ^  often  ; 
the  inflected  cases  of  nouns  substantive,  as  me,  him^  JohrCs  ;*  and  even 
adjectives,  as  large,  heavy.  These  words  do  not  express  things  oi 
which  anything  can  be  affirmed  or  denied.  We  cannot  say,  Heavy 
fell,  or  A  heavy  fell ;  Truly,  or  A  truly,  was  asserted ;  Of,  or  An  oi^ 
was  in  the  room.  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  speaking  of  the  mere  words 
themselves,  as  when  wo  say,  Truly  is  an  English  word,  or.  Heavy  is 
an  adjective.  In  that  ease  they  are  complete  names,  viz.  names  of 
those  particular  sounds,  or  of  those  particular  collections  of  written 
characters.  This  employment  of  a  word  to  denote  the  mere  letters 
and  syllables,  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen 
the  suppositio  materialis  of  the  word.  In  any  other  sense,  we  cannot 
introduce  one  of  these  words  into  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  unless 
in  combination  with  other  words ;  as,  A  heavy  body  fell,  A  truly  impor- 
tant fact  was  asserted,  A  member  of  parliament  was  in  the  room. 

An  adjective,  however,  is  capable  of  standing  by  itself  as  the  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition ;  as  when  wo  say.  Snow  is  white ;  and  occasion- 
ally even  as  tne  subject,  for  we  may  say.  White  is  an  agreeable  color. 
The  adjective  is  often  said  to  be  so  used  by  a  grammatical  ellipsis : 
Snow  is  white,  instead  of,  Snow  is  a  white  object ;  White  is  an  agree- 
able color,  instead  of,  A  white  color,  or.  The  color  of  white,  is  agreeable. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  permitted,  by  the  rules  of  their  lan- 
guage, to  employ  this  ellipsis  universally  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  In  English,  this  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  done.  We  may  say.  The  earth  is  round ;  but  we  cannot 
say,  Round  is  easily  moved ;  we  must  say,  A  round  object.  Tlib  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  rather  grammatical  than  logical.  Since  there  is 
no  difference  of  meaning  between  round  and  a  round  object,  it  is  only 
custom  which  prescribes  that  on  any  given  occasion  one  shall  be  used, 
and  not  the  other.  We  shall  therefore,  without  scruple,  speak  of 
adjectives  as  names,  whether  in  their  own  right,  or  as  representative 
of  the  more  circuitous  forms  of  expression  above  exemplified.  The 
other  classes  of  subsidiary  words  have  no  title  whatever  to  be  con- 
sidered as  names.  An  adverb,  or  an  accusative  case,  cannot  under  any 
circimistanoes  (except  when  their  mere  letters  and  syllables  are  spoken 
of)  figure  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 

Words  which  are  not  capable  of  being  used  as  names,  but  only  as 
parts  of  names,  were  called  by  some  of  the  schoolmen  Syncategoro- 
matic  terms:  from  aw,  with,  and  icaT^yyopew,  to  predicate,  because  it 
was  only  with  some  other  word  that  they  could  be  predicated.  A 
word  which  could  bo  used  either  as  the  subject  nr  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, without  being  accompanied  by  any  other  word,  was  termed 
by  the  same  authorities  a  Categorematic  term.  A  combination  of  one 
or  more  Categorematic,  and  one  or  more  Syncategorematic  words,  as, 
A  heavy  body,  or  A  court  of  justice,  they  sometimes  called  a  mixed 
term ;  but  this  seems  a  needless  multiplication  of  technical  expressions. 
A  mixed  term  is,  in  the  only  useful  sense  of  the  word,  Categore- 
matic. It  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  have  been  called  many -worded 
names. 

♦  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  inflected  cases  are  names  and  something 
more ;  and  that  this  addition  prevents  them  from  being  used  as  the  subjects  of  propositions. 
But  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  do  not  demand  that  we  should  enter  with  scrupulous  accu- 
racy into  siiallar  minutise. 


For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not  a  name,  but  only  part  of  a  namCy 
8o  a  numbier  of^wortl^  often  compode  ond  single  name,  and  no  more. 
Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the  Paradise  JLostj  these  lines — 

-r— the  fruit      ■ 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  ifito  Xhe  world,  and  alt  ^ur  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  tiU  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat/«- 

form  in  the  estimation  of- the  logician  only  one  name  5-090  C/itegore- 
matic  term.  A  mode  of  determining'  whether  any  set  of  Words  makes 
only  one  name,  or  more  than  one,  is  by  predicating  something  of  it,  and' 
observing  whether,  by  this  predication^  we  make  only  one  assertion  or 
several.  Thus,  when  vfe  say,  JohnNokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  . 
town,  died  yestferday, — by  this  pre^catien  we  make  but  ono  assertion ; 
whence  it  appears  that  **  JolinNc^es,  who  was  tlie  muyor  of  the  town," 
is  Bo  more  than  .one  name.  It  is  true  that  in.  tiiis  proposition,  besides 
the  assertion  that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday,  jhens  is  included  another 
assertion,  namely,  that  John  Nokes  was  mayor  of  the  towii.  But  this 
last  assertion  was  already  made ;  we  did  not  make  it  by  adding  the 
predicate,  "  died  yesterday."  Suppose,  however,  that  the  words  had 
been,  John  Nokes,  and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  they  would  have  formed 
two  names  instead  df  one.  For  when  we  say,  John  Nokes  and  the 
mayor  of  tiie  town  died  yesterday,  we  make  two  assertions  ;  one,  that 
John  Nokes  died  yesterday ;  the  other,  that  the  mayor  of  the  town 
died  yesterday. 

It  being  needless  to  illustrate,  at  any  greater  length,  the  subject  of 
many-worded  names,  wo  proceed  to  the  distinctions  which  have  been 
established  among  names,  not  according  to  the  words  they  are  com- 
posed of,  but  according  to  their  signification. 

«.  '     ■  _ 

§  3,  All  names  are  names  of  something,  teal  or  imaginary ;  but  all 
things  have  not  names  appropriated  to  them  individually.     For  some  ' 
individual  objects  we  fequire,  and  consequently  have,  separate  distin- 
guishing names ;  there  is  a  name  for  every  person,  and  for  every  Fe- 
markable  place.      Other  obje^fis,  of  which  we  have  not  occasion  to 
fipeak  so  frequently,  we  <lo  not  designate  by  a  name  of  their  own ;  but 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  naming  them,  we  do  so  by  putting  to-^ 
gethei'  several  words,  each  of  vy^ich,  by  itself,  might  be  and  is  used  Ibr 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  obje'cts ;  as  when  I  say,  this  stone:  "  this" 
and  "  st*ne"  beiiie,  each,  of  them,  names  that  niay  be  used  of  many 
other  objects  besides  the  particular  one  meant,  although  the  only  ob- 
ject of  which  they  can  both  bo  used  at  the  given  moment,  consistently 
with  their  signification,  may  be  the  ono  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Were  this  the  sole  purpose-  for  which  nan>es  that  are  common  to 
more  things  than  one,  could  be  employe^l ;  if  they  only  served,  by 
mutually  limiting  each  otlier,  to  aflbrd  a  designation  for  such  individual 
objects  as  have  no  names  of  their  own ;  they  could  only  be?  ranked  among 
contrivances  for  Economizing  the  Use  of  language.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  not  their  solo  function.  It  is  by  their  means  that  we  are 
enabled  to  assert  general  propositions ;  to  affirm  or  deny  any  predicate  - 
of  an  indefinite  number  or  things  at  once.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
between  general  names^  and  individual  or  singular  names,  is  funda: 
mental ;  and  onay  be  considered  83  the  first  grand  division  of  names. 
C 
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A  gcncl'al  name  is  familiarly  clqfin^d,  a  name  which  is  capable  of 
being  truly  ararmed,  in  the  same  sensb,  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  things.  An  individual  or  eiugidar  naine  is  a  name  which  is  only  ca- 
pable of  being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same  sense,  of  one  tljing. 

Thus;  man  is  capable  of  being  truly  affirmed  of  John,  Peter,  George, 
and  other  persons  without  assignable  limits :  and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of 
them  in  the  same  sense ;  for  the  word  man  expresses  certain  qualities, 
and  when  we  predicate  it  of  those  persons,  we  assert  that  they  all 
possess  those  qualities.  But  Johv>  M  only  capable  of  being  truly  af- 
,  firmed  of  one  single  person,  at  Ica^t  in  the  same  sense.  For  although 
thej'c  are  many  persons  who  bear  that  name,  it  is  not  conferred  upon 
them  to  indicate  any  qualities,  or  anything  which  belongs  to  them  in 
common  \  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  affiimed  of  them  in  any  seme  at  all, 
consequently  not  in  the  same  sense.  ".The  present  king  of  England" 
«  is  also  an  individual  name.  iE'or,  that  tlrcro  never  c€m  ))p,  more  than 
one  person  at  a  time  of  whom  it  can  be  ti'uly  affirmed,  is  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  tho  words. 

It  is  not  unusual,  by  way  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  a  general 
name,  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  class.  But  this,  though  a  conve- 
nieiit  mode  of  expression  for  9ome  purposes,  is  objectionable  as  a  defi- 
nition, since  it  explains  tlie  clearer  of  two  things  by  the  more  obscure. 
It  would  bo  more  logical  to  reverse  the  proposition,  and  turn  it  into  a 
definition  of  the  word  class :  "A  class  is  the  indefinite  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals denoted  by  a  general  name." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  general  from  collective  names.  A  gen- 
eral name  is  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  each  individual  of  a  mid- 
titude ;  a  collective  namo  cannot  be  predicated  of  each  separately,  but 
only  of  all  taken  together.  **  The  7Gth  regiment  of  foot,"  which  is  a 
collective  name,  iit  not  a  general  but  an  individual  name ;  for  although 
it  can  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  of  individual  soldiers  taken  jointly, 
it  cannot  bo  predicated  of  them  severally.  We  piay  say,  Jones  is  a 
soliHer,  and  Thompson  is  a  soldier,  and  Smitt  is  a  soldier,  but  we  can- 
ilpt  say,  Jones  is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Thompson  is  the  76th  regi- 
ment, and  Snjuth  is  the  76th  regiment.  Wc  can  only  say,  Jones, 
and  Thomp8on^  awl  »Smitli,  and  Brown,  and  so  fordi,  (eniunerating  all 
the  soVlierR,)  ^rc  the  76th  regiment. 

<*  The  76th  ri>^incnt"  is  a  collective  name,  but  not  a  general  one : 

•*«  regimen^"  is  both  a  collective  and  a  general  name.      General  \^ith 

xespect  to  all  individual  regiments,  of  oacli  of  which  separately  it  can 

pe  affirmed ;  collective  with  respect  to  the  individual  soldiera,  of  whom 

any  regiment  is  compoH^d.  * 

§  4.  The  secxwid  general  division  of  names  is  into  concrete  and  ab- 
stract, A  coucTete  name  is  a  naine  which  stands  fi^r  a  thing;  an  ab- 
stract name  is  a  name?  ^yhich  stJuruls  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing.  Thus, 
Johjiy  the  sra^  this  tabic,  are  ijames  of  things.  White,  also,  is  a  name 
of  a  tiling,  or  rather  of  things.  Whiteness,  again,  is  the  name  of  a 
quality  or  attribute  of  those  thino^s.  Man  is  a  name  of  many  things  ; 
humanity  Ls  a  name  of  an  attribute  of  tlu>so  things.  Old  is  a  name  of 
things ;  old  a^e  is  a  name  of  oile  ()f  their  attributes. 

I  have  used  tins  words  concrete  and  abstract  in  the  sense  annexed  to 
them  by  th^  schoobnen,  who,  notwithstandin^r  the  imperfections  of  their 
philoBOpby,  were  unrivalled  in  the  construction  of  technical  language. 
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and  wHose  definitions/ in  logic  at  lea3t,  though  they  never  went  more 
than  a  little  way  into  the  subject,  have  seldom,  I  think,  bqcn  altered 
but  to  bfe  spoiled.  A  practice,  however,  lias  grown  up  vbl  more  mod^ 
cm  times,  which,  if  not  introduced  by  Locke,  has  gained  currency 
chiefly  from  his  example^  of  applying  the  expression  **  abstract 'name'' 
to  all  names  which  are  the  result  of  abstraction  or  generalization,  and 
consequently  to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  names 
of  attributes.  The  metaphysicians  of  the  Condillac  school — Whose  ad- 
miration of  Locke,  passing  over  the  profbundest  speculations  of  that 
truly  original  genius,  usually  fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon  hid 
weaikest  points — ^have  gone  on  imitating  him  in  this  abuse  oflanguage, 
until  there  is  now  some  difficulty  in  restoring  the  word  to  its  original 
sigtiification.  A  more  w'anton  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  for  the  expression  general  naniey  the  exact 
equivalent  of  which  exists  in  all  languages  I  am  acquainted  with,  was 
already  available  for  the  purpose  to  which  abstract  has  i>eeu  misap- 
propriated, while  the 'misappropriation  leaves  that  impoptant- class  of- 
words,  the  names  of  attributes,  without  any  compact  mstinctive  appel- 
lation. The  0I4  acceptation,  however,  has  not  gone  so  completely  out 
<jf  use,  as  to  deprive  thostf  who  still  adhere  to  it  of  all  chance  of  being 
understood.  By  abstract j  then,  I  shall  always  mean  the  opposite  of 
concrete :  by  an  abstract  name,  the  name  of  an  attribute ;  by  a  con- 
crete name,  the  name  of  an  object. 

Do  abstract  names  belong  to  the  class  of  general,  or  to  that  of  sin- 
gular names  I  Some  of  them  are  cert^nly  general.  I  mo^n  those 
which  are  names  not  of  one  single  and  definite  attribute,  but  of  tf.  class 
of  attributes.  Such  is  the  word  color ,  which  is  a  name  common  to 
whiteness,  redness,  &c.  8uch  is  even  the  word  whiteness,  in  respect 
of  the  differetit  shades  of  whiteness  to  which  it  is  applied  in  common ; 
the  word  magnitude,  in  respect  of  the  various  degrcjes  of  magnitude 
and  the  various  dimensions  of  space;  the  word  weight,  in  respect  of 
the  various  degrees  of  weight.  Such  also  is  the  wortl  attribvie  itself, 
the  common  nanK3  of  all  particular  attributes.  But  when  only  one  at-r 
tribute,  neither  variable  in  tlegree  nor  in  kind,  is  designated  b^y  the 
name ;  aj*  visibleucss ;  tangibleness ;  equality ;  squareness ;  milk  white- 
ness ;  then  the  name  can  hardly  be  considered  general ;  for  thougli  it 
denotes  an  attribute  of  many  different  objects,  the  attribute  itself  is  al- 
ways conceived  as  one,  not  many.  The  question  is,  however,  of  no 
moment,  and  perhaps  tlie  best  way  of  deciding  it  would  be  to  consider 
these  names  as  neither  general  nor  individual,  but  to  place  them  in  a 
class  apart. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  definition  of  an  abstract  nanie;  that  not 
only  the  names  which  we  have  called  abstract,  but  adjectives,  which 
H'e  have  placed  in  tlie  concrete  class,  are  names  of  attributes ;  that 
wkite,  for  example,  is  as. much  the  name  of  the  color,  as  wkitmess  is. 
But  (as  before  remarked)  a  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  name 
of  that  which  we  intend  to  be  understood  by  it  when  we  put  it  to  its 
principal  use,  that  is,  when  we  employ  it  in  predication.  When  we 
say,  snow  is  white,  milk  is  whito,  linen  is  white,  We  do  not  mean  it -to 
be  understood  that  snow,  or  Hnen,  or  milk,  is  a  color.  We  mean  that 
they  are  things  having  the  color.  The  reverse  is  the  »case  with  the 
word  whiteness ;  what  we  afliiin.  to  be  whiteness  is  not  snow  but  the 
color  of  snow.     Whiteness,  therefore,  is  the  name  of  the  color  exdu- 
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sively :  white  is  a  natne  of  all  thinga  whatever  having  the  cplpr ;  a  name 
not  of  the  quality  whiteixess,  but  of,  every  white  object.  It  ifi  true,  thi» 
name  was  given  to  all  those  various  objects  on  account  of  the  quality ;  and 
we  may  therefore  say,  without. impropriety,  that  the  quality  forms  part 
of  its  signification ;'  but  a  name  can  only  be  said  to  stand  for,,  or  to  be  a 
name  o?  the  things  of  which  .it  can  be  predicated.  We  shall  presently 
see  that' all- names  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  signification,  all 
names  by  applying  which  to  an  individual  we  give  any  information 
respeetihg  that  individual,  may  be  said  to  imply  an  attribute  of  some 
sort ;  but  they  are  not  names  of  the  attribute ;  it  has  its  own  proper 
abstract  name. 

§  5*  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the"  third  great  division 
of  names,  into  connoiative  and  nan-connotativ^f'  the  latter  sometimes, 
but  improperly,  called  absolute.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  which .  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out^  and  one  of 
those  whiqh  go  deepest  into  the  nature  of  language. 

A  non-connotativo  terra  is  one  which  signifies  a  subject  only,  or  an 
attribute  only.  A  connotative '  i€fim  is  one  which  denotes  a  subject 
and  implies  an  attribute;  By  a  subject  is  here  meant- any  thing  ^which 
possesses  attributes.  Thus  John,  or  London,  or  England,  are  names 
which  signify  a  subject  oiily.  Whiteness,  length,  virtue,  signify  an 
attribute  only.  None  of  these  names,  therefore,  are  connotative.  But 
ivkite,  long,  virtuous,  are  connotative.  The  word  white,  denotes  all 
white  things,  as  snow,  paper,  the  foam  of  the  sea,  &c,  and  implies,  or 
as  it  was  termed  by  the  schoolmen,  connotes y*  the  attribute  whiteness. 
The  word  white  is  not  predicated  of  the  attribute,  but  of  the  subjects, 
snow,  &c. ;  but  when  wo  predicate  it  of  them  we  imply,  or  connote, 
Uiat  the  attribute  whiteness  belongs  to  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  words  above  cited.  Virtuous,  for,  example,  is  the  name 
of  a  class,  which  includes  Socrates,  Howard,  die  man  of  Ross,  and  an 
midefinQ4  number  of  other  individuals,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
'  These  indiyidi^als,  collectively  and  se^'erally,  can  &lone  be  said,  with 
propriety  to  be  denoted  by  the  word :  of  them  alone  can  it  properly 
be  said  to  be  a  name.  But  it  is  a  nam^  applied  to  pill  of  them  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attributo  which  they  possess  in  common,  the  attribute 
which  Di^uhavo.  agreed  to  call  virtue.  .  It  is  .applied  to  all  boings  that 
are  considered  to  possess  this  attribute;  and. to  none  whict  are  not  so 
considered. 

All  concrete  general  names  are  connotative.  The  word  Tnan^  for 
example,  denotes  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
individuals,  of  whpm,  tld;en  as  a  class,  }t  is  the  name.  But  it  is 
applied  to  them,  because  they  possess,  and  to  signify  that  thev  possess, 
certaii^  attributes.  These  seem  to  be,  craporeity,  animal  life,  ration- 
ality, and  a  certain  external  form,  which  for  distinction  we  cull  the 
human.  Every  existing  thing,  which  possessed  all  these  attributes, 
would  be  called  a  :man ;  and  anything  which  possessed  none  of  them, 
or  only  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  of  them  without  the  fourth,  would 
not  bo  so  called..  Eor  example,  if  in  the  interior  of  AfHca  there  were- 
to  be  discovered  a  race  of  animals  possessing  reason  equal  to  that  of  hu- 
man beings,  but  with  the  form  of  an  elephant,  they  would  not  be  called 

*  Notare,  td  mark ;  connotarc,  to  mark  ai<mg  with :  to  mark  one  thing  vith  or  m  addition 
{•.another.  * 
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men._  Swift's  Houyhnhin^  were  not  so-called.  Or  if  such  newly- 
discoVerpd  beings  possessed  the  form  of  map  without*  any  vestij^e  of 
reason,  it 'is  probable  that  some  other  name  than  that  of  man  would  be 
found  for  them.  How  it  happens  that  therlB  can  be  any  doubt  ab(iut 
the  matter,  will  appear  hereafter.  The  word  7t»an,  therefore,  signifies 
all  these  attributes,  and  all  subjects  which  possess  these  attributes.' 
But  it  can  be  predicated  only  of  th6  subjects.  What  we  call  nien,  are 
the  subjects,  the  individual  Stiles  and ,  Nokes ;  •  not  the  qualities  by 
which  their  hukianity  is  constituted.  The  name,  therefore,  is  said  to 
signify  the  subjects  directly,  the  attributes  indirectly;  it  denotes  the 
BUDJects,  and  implies,  or  involves,  or  indicates,  or  as  we  shall  say 
kenceforth,  connotes ,  the  attributes.     It  iy  a  connotative  name. 

Connotative  names,  have  hence  been  also  called  denominative^ 
kecauBe  the  subject  which  they  denote  is  denominated  by,  or  receives 
a  name  from,  the  attribute  which  they  connote.  Snow,  and  pther 
objects,  receive  the  name  -white,  because  they  possess  the  attribute 
whiq^  is  called-  whitenos^ ;  James  and  -Robert  receive  the  name  man, 
l>ecau8e  they  possess  the  attributes  which  ace  considered  to  constitute 
humanity.  The  attribute,  or  attributes,  may  therefore  bo  said  to 
denominate  those  objects,  or  to  give  them  a  common  name. 

It  has  been  seen  that  all  concrete  general  names  are  connptadve. 
Even  abstract  names,  though  the  names  only  of  attributes,  may  in 
Eome  instances  be  justly  considered  as  connotative ;  for  attributed 
themselves  may  have  attributes  ascribed  to  them ;  and  a  word  which 
•denotes  attributes  may  connote  an  attribute  of  those  attributes-  It  is 
thus,  for  example,  with  such  a  word  as  fault;  equivalent  to  had  or 
hurtful  quality.  This  word  is  a  name  common  to  many  attributes, 
and  connotes  hurtfulness,  an  attribute  of  those  various  attributes. 
When,  for  example,  we  say  that  slowness,  in  a  horse,  is  a  fault,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  slow  moveraentj  the  actual  change  of  place  of  the 
slow  horse,  has  any  mischievous  effects,'  but  that  the  property  or 
peculiarity  of  the  horse,  from  which  it  derives  that  name,  the  quality 
of  being  a.  slow  mover,  is  ap  undesirable  peculiarity.       • 

Itt  regfard  to  those  concrete-  names  which  ans  not  general  bUt 
individual,  a. distinction  must  be  made.'  - 

Proiier  namcsvare  not  connotative  ;  they  'denote  the  individuals  who 
arc  called  by  them ;  but  tkey  do  not  indicate  or  imply  any  attributes 
as  belonging  to  those  individuals.  When  we  name  a  child  by  the 
name  Mary,  or  a  dog  by  the  name  Gtosar,  these  names  are  simply 
marks  used  to  enable  those  individuals  to  be  made  8iihie(5ls  ofdiscourse* 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  must, have  had  some  reason  forgiving 
them  those  names  rather  than  any  others :  and  this  is  true  j  but  the 
name,  once  given,  becomes  independent  of  th6  reason.  A  man  may 
have  been  named  John  because  tliat  was  the  name  of  his  father ;  a 
town  may  have  been  namcH  Dartmouth^  because  it  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dart.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
John,  that  the  father  of  the  person  so  called  bore  the  same  name ;  nor 
even  of  the  word  Dartmouth,  to  be  situated  at  the  molith  of  tlie  Dart, 
If  sand  should  choke  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  an  earthquake 
change  its  course,  and  remove  it  to  a  distance  from  the  town,^t}iere  is 
ito  reason  to  thinlc  that  the  name  of  the  ^own  would  be  changed.  That 
fact,  therefore,  can  forito  no  part  of  the  signification  of  the  word ;  for 
otherwise,  when  the  feet  ceased  to  be  true,  the  name  would  cease  to 
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be  applied.  Proper  namfies  are  attached  to  tbe  ^l>jecta  themselves,  and 
are  not  dependent  upqn  the  continuance  of  any  attribute  of  the  object. 
But  th^re  is  anoth^  kin4  of  names^  which,  although  they  are 
.  individual  names,  that  is,  pr^dicable  only  of  one  object,  are  really 
connotative.  For,  although  we  may  give  to  an  individual  a  name 
utterly  oinraoaning,  which  we  call  a  proper  name, — a  word  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  showing  what  thing  it  is  we  are  talking  about, 
but  not  of  teHing  anything  about  it;  yet  a  name  peculiar  to  an 
individual  is  not  i^ecessarily  of  this  description.  If  may  bo  significam 
of  some  attribute,  or  some  union  of  attributes,  which -being  possessed  by 
no  object  but  one,  determines  the  name  exclusively  to  that  individual. 
"  Thd  sun  "  is  a  nanae  of  this  description ;  "  Go^,"  wheii  used  by  a 
Christian^  is  another.  Ttiese,  however,  are  scarcely  examples  of  what 
we  are  now  attem|)ting  to  illustrate,  being,  in  strictnesa  of  language, 
general,  and  not  individual  names ;  for,  however  they  may  bo  in  /act 
predicablc  only  of  one  gbject,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mea^ning.oi  the 
words  themselves  which  implies  this :  and,  accordingly,  when  we  are 
imagining  and  .not  affirming,  we  may  speak  of  many  suns;  and, the 
majority  of  .mankind  ha^o  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  there  are 
many  gods.  But  it  is  easy  to  produce  words  which  are  real  instances 
of  connotative  individual  naQies.  It  may  be  part  of  the  meaning  of 
the  CQ^otative  name  itself,  that  there  exists  but  one  individual  possess- 
ing the  attribute  which  ^it  connotes ;  as,  for  instance^  "  the  only  son  of 
John  Stfles;"  '^-the^r*^  emperor  of  Rome."  Or  the  attribute  con- 
noted may  be  a  ;connexion  with  some  determinate  event,  and  the 
connexion  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  only  one  individual  could  have  ; 
or  may  at  least  be  such  as  only  one  individual  actually  had ;  and  this 
may  be  implied  in  the  form  of  jthe  expression.  "  The  father  of 
Socrates,''  is  an  example  of  the  one  kina  (since  Socrates  could  not 
have  had  two  fathers);  "the  author  of  the  Iliad,"  "the  murderer  of 
Henri  Quatre,"  of  the  second.  For,  although  it  is  conceivable  that 
more  persons  thj^n  one  might  havie  par^cipated  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Iliad,  or  in  the  mui;der  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  employment  of  the  article 
the  implies  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  What  is  here  done  by 
the  >vord  the,  is  done  in  other  cases  by  the  context :  thus,  "  Caesar'a 
army  "  is  an  individual  name,  if  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  the 
army  meant  is  that  which  Caesar  commanded  in  a  parti culai*  battle. 
The  still  more  general  expressions,-  "the  Roman  army,"  or  "the 
Christian  army,"  may  be  individualized  in  a  similar  manner.  Another 
caae  of  frequent  occurrence  has  already  been  noticed ;  it  is  the  follow- 
ing. The  name,  being  a  many-worded  one,  may  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  general  name,  capable  therefore  in  itself  of  being  affirmed 
of  more  things  than  one,  but  which  is,  in  the  second  place,  so  limited 
by  other  words  joined  with  it»  that  the  entire  expression  can  only  be 
predicated  of  one  object,  consistently  with  the  meaning  of  the  general 
term.  This  is  exemplified  in  such  an  instance  as  the  following :  "  the 
present  prime  mmister  of  England."  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  a 
general  name ;  the  attributes  which  it  connotes  may  be  possessed  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  persons :  in  succession  however,  not  simulta- 
neously ;  since  the  moaning  of  the  word  itself  imports  (among  other 
things)  that  there  can  be  only  one  such  person  at  a  time.  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  application  of  the  name  being  afterwards  limited  by 
the  word  present^  to  such  individuals  as  possess  the  attributes  at  one 
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indivisible  point  of  time,  it  becomes*  applicable  only  to  one  individual. 
And  as  this  appears  froni  the  meanmg  of  the  name,  without  any 
extrinsic  pFoofi  it  is  strictly  an  individual  name. 

From  the  'preceding  obsei-vations  it  will  easily  be  collected,  tliat 
whenever  the  names  given  to  objectp  convey  any  information,  that  is, 
whenever  they  have  properly  any  moJvning,  the  meaning  resides  not 
in  what  they  denote ^  but  in  what  they  connote.  The  only  names  of 
objects  wlucE  connote  nothing  are  proper  names ;  and  these  haye, 
strictly  speaking,  nO  signification. 

If,  like  the  robber  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  we  make  a  mark  with, 
chalk  upon  a  house  to.  enable  us  to  know  it  again,  the  maik  has  €t 
purjjose,  but  it  has  not  properly  any  meaning.  Ihe  chalk  does  not 
declare  anything  about  the  house ;  it  does  not  me?Ln,  This  is  such  a 
person's  bouse,  or  Tl|is  is  a  house' which  contains  booty.  The  object 
of  making  the  mark  is  merely-  distinction.  I  say  to  myself.  All-  these 
houses  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  if  I  lose  sight  ef  them  I  shall'  not  again 
be  able  to  distinguish  that  whi]ch  I  am  now  looking  at  from  any  of 
the  others ;  I  must  therefore  contrive  to  make  the  appearance  of  this 
one  house  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  I  may  hereafter  know,  when 
I  see  the  mark — ^not  indeed  any  attribute  of  the  house — ^but  simply 
that  it  is  the  same  house  which  I  am  now  looking  at.  Morgiana 
chalked  all  the  other  houses  in  a  similar  manner,  and  defeated  the 
scheme :  how  ]  simply  by  obliterating  tlio  difference  of  appearance 
between  that  house  and  the  others.  The  chalk  was  still  there,  but  it 
no  longer  served  the  purpose  of  a  distinctive  mark. 

When  we  impose  a  proper  name,  we  perform  an  operation  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  what  the  robber  intended  in  chalking  the  house. 
We  put  a  mark,  not  indeed  upon  the  object  itself,  but,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  upon  the  idea  of  the  object.  A  proper  name  is  but  an  unmean- 
ing mark  which  we  connect  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  object, 
in  order  that  whenever  the  mark  meet^  our  eyes  or  occurs,  to  our 
thoughts,  we  may  think  of  that  individual  object.  Not  being  attached 
to  the  thing  itself,  it  does  not  enable  us,  as  the  chtflk  did,  to  distin- 
guish the  object  when  we  see  it ;  but  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  it 
when  it  is  s{)oken  of,  either  in  the  record^  of  our  own  experience,  or 
in  the  discourse  of  others ;  to  know  that  what  wo  find  asserted  in  any 
proposition  of  which  it  is  the^  subject,  is  asserted  of  the  individual  thing 
with  which  we  were*  previously  acquainted.  ^ 

When  we  predicate  of  anything  its  proper  name ;  when  we  gay, 
pointing  to  a  man,  this  is  Brown  or  Smith,  or  pointing  to  a  city,  that 
it  is  York,  we  do  not,  merely  by  so  doing,  convey  to  the  hearer  any 
information  about  them,  except  that  those  are  their  names.  By 
enabling  him  to  identify  the  individuals,  wo  may  connect  them  with 
information  previously  possessed  by  him;  by  saying,  This  is  York, 
we  may  tell  him  that  it  contains  the  Minster.  But  tlii^  is  in  virtue  of 
what  he  has  previously  heard  concerning  York ;  not  by  anything 
implied  in  the  name.  It  is- otherwise  when  objects  are  spoken  of  by 
connotative  names.  When  we  say,  The  town  is  built  of^  marble,  we 
give  the  hearer  what  may  be  entirely  new  information,  and  this  merely 
by  the  signification  of-  tlie  many-worded  connotative  name,  "  built  of 
marble.'*  Such  names  are  not  signs  of  the  mere  objects,  invented 
because  we  have  occasion  to  think  and  speak  of  those  objects  individ- 
ually ;  but  signs  which  accompany  an  attribute :  a  kind  of  livery  in 
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which  the  attribute  clothes  all  olrjjects  which  arc  rocognized  as  possesfik 
ing  it.  They  are  not  mtre  itiarks,  but  more,  that  is  to  say,  significant 
marks ;  and  the  connotation  is  what  constitutes  their  significs^ce. 

As  a  proper  name  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  one  individual 
which  it  IS  predicated  of,  so  (as  well  from  the  importance  of  adhering 
to  analogy,  as  for  the  other  reasons  formerly  assigned)  a  connotative 
name  oueht  to  be  considered  a  name  of  all  the  various  iQdividuiib 
which  it  Id  predicable  of,  or  ita  other  words  denotes,  and  not^of  what  it 
connotes.  But  by  learning  what  things  it  is  a  ni^me  of,  we  do  not 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  na^e :  for  to  the  same  thing  we  may,  wth 
equal  propriety,  apply  many  names,  not  equivalent  in  meaning.  Tbu8> 
I  call  a  certain  maw  by  the  name  SophK)niscus :  I  call  hjm  by  another 
name.  The  father  of  Socratea.  Both  .these  are  names  of  the  same 
individual,  but  their  meaning  is  altogether  different ;  they  axe  applied 
to  that  individual  for  two  difijerent  purposes;  the  one,  merely  to^ 
distinguish  him  from  other  persons  who  are  spoken  of;  the  other,  to 
indicate  a  fact  relating  to  him,  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  his  son.  I 
^rthdr  apply  to  him  these  other  expressions :  a  man,  a  Greek,  an 
Athenian,  a  sculptor,  ^n  old  man,  an  honest  man,  a  brave  man.  All 
these  are  names  of  Sophroniscus,  not  indeed  of  him  alone,  but  of  him 
and  qach  of  an  indefinite  nuftiber  of  other  human  beings.  Each  of 
theso  names  is  applied  to  Sophroniscus  for  a  different  reason,  and  by 
each  whoever  understands  its  meaning  is  apprised  of  a  distinct  fact  or 
number  of  facts  concerning  him ;  but  those  who  knew  nothing  about 
tho  names  except  that  they  ^vere  applicable  to  Sophroniscus,  would 
be  altogether  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
I  might  Ivnow  every  single  individual  of  whom  a  given  name  conld  be 
with  truth  affirmed,  and  yet  could  not  be  said  to  &iow  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  A  child  knows  who  are  its  brothers  and  sisters,  long  before 
it  has  any  definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  are 
involved  lA  the  signification  of  those  words. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  precisely  how  much  a  particular 
word  docs  or  does  not  connote ;  that  is,  we  do  not  exactly  know  (the 
case  not  having  arisen)  what  degree  of  difference  in  the  object  would 
opcasion  a  difference  in  the  iiame.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
miafu,  besides  animal  life  and  rationality,  connotes  also  a  certain  ex- 
tei^al  form ;  but  it  would  bo  impossible  to  say  preciselv  what  form ; 
th^t  is,  to  decide  how  great  a  deviation  from  the  form  ordinarily  found 
in  the  beings  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  men,  would  suffice  in  a 
newly-discovered  race  to  make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 
Rationality,  also,  being  a  tjuality  which  admits  of  degrees,  it  has  never 
been  settled  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  quality  which  would 
entitle  any  creature  to  be  considered  a  human  being.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  meaning  of  the  general  name  is  so  far  unsettled,  and  vague  ; 
mankind  have  not  come  to  any  positive  agreemc?nt  about  the  matter. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  classification,  we  shall  have .  occasion  to 
show  under  what  conditions  this  vagueness  may  exist  without  practical 
inconvenience ;  and  cases  will  appear,  in  which  the  ends  of  language 
are  bettor  promoted  by  it  than  by  complete  precision ;  in  order  that, 
in  natural  history,  for  instance,  individuals  or  species  of  no  very 
marked  character  may  be  ranged  with  those  more  strongly  character- 
ized individuals  or  species  to  which,  in.  all  their  properties  taken 
together,  they  bear  the  nearest  tesemblance. 
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Biit  this  partial  ux^ertainty  in  the  connotation  of  names  can  only  be 
free  from  mischief  when  guarded  by  strict  precautions  One  of  the 
chief  sources,  indeed,  -of  lax  habits  of  thought,  is  the  ctistom  of  using 
connotative  tenps  wirfiout  a  distinctly  ascertaiiied  connotation,  and.with 
no  more  precise  notion  of  their  mesuiing  than  can  be  loosely  collected 
from  observing  what  objects  they  are"  used  "to  denote.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  we  all  .acquirq,,  and  inevitably  so,  our  first  knowledge  of 
oul"  vernacular  language.  A  child  learns  the  meaning  of  the  words 
mat{,  or  white,  by  hearing  them  applied  to  a  variety  of  individual  objects, 
and  finding  out,  by  a  process  of  generalization  and  analysis  of  which 
he  is  but  imperfectly  conscious,  what  thos6  different  objects  have  in 
common.  In  the  case  of  these  two. words  the  process  is  so  easy  as't6 
require  no  assistance  from  culture;  the  objects  called  human  beings, 
and  the  objects  csdled  white,  differing  from  all  others  .by  qualities  of 
a  peculiarly  ^definite  and  obvious  character,  ^ut  in  many  other  cases; 
oQects  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  one  ariother,  whi^jh  leads  to  their' 
being  familiarly  classed  together  under  a  common  name,  while,  without 
more  analytic  habits  than  the  generality  of  mdnkind  possess,  it  is  not 
immediately  apparent  what  are  the  particular  attributes,  upon  the  pos- 
session of  which  in  common  by  them  all,  their  general  ix3semblanco 
depends.  When  this  is  the  case,  men  use  the  name  without  any  re- 
cognized connotation,  that  is,  without  any  precis  meaning;  they' talk, 
and  consequently  think,  vaguely,  and  remain  contented  to  attach  only 
the  same  degree  of  significance  to  their  own  words,  which  a  child  three 
years  old  attaches  to  the  words  brother  and  sister.  The  child  at  least 
18  seldom  puzzled  by  the  starting  up  of  new  individuals,  on  Whom  he 
is  ignorant  whether  or  not  to  confer  the  title ;  because  there  is  usually 
an  authority  close  at  hand  competent  to  solve  all  doubts.  But  a  similar 
resource  does  not  exist  in  the  generality  of  cases;  an4  new  objects  are 
continually  presenting  themselves  to  men,  women,  and  children,  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  claiss  'proprio  motu.  They,  accordingly,  do 
this  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  superficial  similarity,  giving  to 
each  now  object  the  name  of  that  familiar  object,  the  idea' of  whi^h  it 
most  readily  Recalls;  or  which,  on  a-  cursory  inspection,  it  seoms^to 
them  most  to  resemble :  as  an  ltnkn6^y^l  substance  found  in  the  ground 
will  be  called,  according  to  its. texture,  earth,  sand,  or  a  stone.  In  this 
manner,  names  creep  on  from  subject  to  subject^  Until  all  traces  of  a 
common  meaning  sometimes  disappear,  and  the  word  cofnos  to  denote, 
a  number  of  things  not  only  independently  of  any  common  attribute, 
but  which  have  actually  no  attribute  in  common;  or  none  but  what  is 
8hai*ed  by  other  things  to  which  the  namc^  is  capriciously  refused.* 
Even  philosophers  have  aided  in  this  pei*Version  of  general  language 
from  its  purpose ;  sometimes  because,  like  the  vulgar,  thoy  knew  no 
better;  and  sometimes  in  deference  to  that  aversipn  to.  t^dmit  new 

♦  It  would  be  well  if.this  natural  degeneracy  of  language  took  place  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar ;  but  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  are  tp  be  found  in  terms 
of  ar^  and  among  technically  educated  persons,  such  as  English  lawyers.  Felony,  for  ex: 
ample,  is  a  law  term,  with  the  sound  of  which  all  ears  are  familiar ;  but  there  is  no  lawyer 
who  would  undertake  to  tell  what  a  fdlony  is,  otherwise  than  by  enumerating  the  various 
kinds  of  offences  which'are  so  called.  Originally  the  word  felony  had  a  meaning ;  it  deno* 
ted  all  offences,  the  penalty  of  which  included  forfeiture  of  ^oods ;  but  subseouent  acts  of 
Parliament  have  declared  various  pffencps  to  be  felonies  without  enjoining  tnat  penalty, 
and  have  taken  away  the  penally  from  others  which  continue  nevertheless  to'  be  called  felo« 
Dies,  insomuch  that  the  acts  so  called  have  now  no  property  whatever  in  common,  save  ltM| 
of  being  uolawful  and  punishable. 

D 
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words,  which  induces  mankind,  on  all  subjects  not|;onsidered  technic'al, 
to  attempt  to  make  the  origirtal  small  stock  of  names  serve  with  but 
little  augmentation  to  express  a  qpnstantly  increasing  number  of  object^ 
and  distinctions;  and,  consequently,  ^to.  express  them  in  a  manner  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  imperffect..   . 

To  what  degree  this  loose  mode  of  (Classing  and  denominating  objects 
has  rendered  the  vocabulary  of  mental  i^nd  moral  philosophy  unlit  for 
the  purposes  of  accurate  thinking,  is  best  known  to  whoever  has  most  ' 
reflected  on  the  present  condition  of  thoso  branches  of  knowledge. 
Since,  however,  the  introduction  of  a  new  technical  language  as  the- 
vqjiicle  of  speculations  pn  naoral  subjects,  would  not,  in  this  country  at 
least,  be  tolerated,  and  if  tolerated,  would' deprive  those  subjects  of 
the  benefit  of  the  habitual  jfeelings,  which  have  grown  round  the^  est ab- 
Uslied  phrases  and  the  recognized  groups,  and  which  would  not  for  a 
long  time  take  an  equally  strong  bold  of  new  ones ;  the  problem  for 

.the  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  dlB^cult  which  he  has  to  resolve, 
is,  in  retaining  the  existing  phraseolo^,  how  best  to  alleviate  itJs  im- 
perfections. This  caft  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  every  general 
concrete  nctme  which  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  predicate,  a  definite 
and  fixed  connotation ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  knoT^-n  what  attributes, 
when  we'  call  an  object  by  that  name,  we  really  mean  to  predicate  of 
the  object  And  the  question  t>f  most  nicety  is,  how  to  give  tliis  fixed 
connotation  to  a  name,  with  the  l^ast  possible  change  in  the  objects 
which  the  name  is  .habitually  employed  to  denote ;  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disarrangement,  either  by  adding  or  subtraction,  of  the  grouj)  of 
objects  which  it  serves,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  to  circumscribe 
and  hold  together;  and  with  the  least  vitiation  of  the  truth  of  any 

.  propositions  which  are  commonly  received  as  true. 

.This  desirable  purpose,  of  giving  a  fixed  connotation  where  it  is 

"  wanting,  is  the  end  aimed  at  whenever  any  one  attempts  to  give  a  defi- 
fiition  of  a  general  name  already  in  use ;  every  definition  of  a  conno- 

"'tative  name  being  an  attempt  either  merely  to  declare,  or  to  declare 
and  analyze,  the  connotation  of  the  name.  And  the  fact,  that  no  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen -in  the  moral  sciences  have  been  subjects  of 

.  keener  controversy  than  the  .definitions  of  almost  all  the  leading  expres- 
sions, is  a  proof  how  great -an  extent  the  evil  to  which  we  have 
^rerted  has  attained. 

Names  with  indeterminate  connotation  are  not  to  be  confoimded 
with  names  which  have  more  than  ome  connotation,  that  is  to  say,  witli 
ambiguous  words.  A  word  may  have  several  meanings,  but  all  of 
them  fixed  and  recognized  ones ;  as  the  word  poitf  for  example,  or  the 
work  box,y  the  various  senses  of  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enumer- 
fite.  And  the  paucity  of  existing  names,  in  comparison  with  the 
demand  for  them,  may  oflen  render  it  advisable  and  even  necessary  to 
retain  a  name  in  this  multiplicity  of  acceptations,  distinguishing  these 
BO  clearly  as  to  prcvetit  their  being  confounded  with  one  another. 
Siich  a  word  may  be  considered  as  two  or  more  names,  accidentally 
written  and  i^oken  a^ke.* 

.  •  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  connotative  names,  it  is  proper  t©  observe,  that  the  only 
feceot  writer  who,  to  my  knowknige,  has  adopted  from  the  schoolmen  the  word  to  connote^ 
,Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Analysim  of  the  Phtnsmena  of  the  Human  Mind,  employs  it  in  a  signification 
^Ufferent  from  that  in  which  it  is  here  used.  He  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  coextensive  with 
Its  etymolo^,  applj'ing  it  to  every  case  in  which  a  name,  while  pointing  directly  to  one 
fiuDjTr  (whicb  id,  consequently,  termed  its  signification),  iRclude^.also  a  tacit  reference  to 
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§6.  The  fourth  principal  division  of  names^  is  into  positive  andnegative^ 
Posilive,  as  mdiif  tree,  good;  negative,  as  not-man,  not-tree^  not-good. 
To  every  positive  concrete  name,  a  corresponding  negative  oho  might 
be  framed.  After,  giving  a  name  to  any  one  thing,  or  to  any  plurality 
of  things,  we  tnight  create  a  second  name  which  ghould.  be  a  name  of 
all  thinga  whatever  except  tliat  particular  thing  or  things.  These  neg- 
ative names  are  employed  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  speak  collec- 
tively of  all  things  other  than  some  thing  or  class  of  -Ihings.  When 
the  positive  name  is  tonnotative,  the  corresponding  negative  name  is 
conndtative  likewise  y  but  in  a  peculiar  way,  connoting  not  the  pres-' 
ence  but  the  absence  of  an  attribute.  Thus,  not-white  denotes  a^ 
things  whatever  except  white  things ;  and  connotes  dy  attribute  of  not 
possessing  whiteness.  For  the  non-possession  of  any  given  attribute 
is  also  an  attribute,  and  may  receive  a  name  as  such";  aVtd  thus  nega- 
tive concrete  tiames  may  obtain  negative  abstract  names  to  coixespond 
to  them. 

Names  which  are  positive  in  form  are  often  negative  r^  reality,  and 
others  are  really  positive  though  their  form  is  negative.  The  word 
inconvenient,  for  example,  does  not  express  the  mere  absence  of  con- 
venience ;  it  expresses  a  positive  attribute,  that  of  being  the  cause  jof 
discomfort  or  annoyance.  So  the  word  unpleasant,  notwithstanding  its 
negative  form,  does  not  connote  the  mere  absence  of  pleasantness,  but 
a  less  degree  of  what  is  signified  by  the  word  painful,  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  positive.  Idle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  word 
which,  though  positive  in  form,  expresses  nothing  but  \^hat  would  bo 
signified  either  by  the  phrase  not  working,  or  by  the  phrase  not  dis- 
posed  to  work  ;   and  *o^er,. either  by  tiot  drunk  or  by  not  drunken. 

There  is  a  class  of  names  called  privative.     A  privative  name  is 

tome  other  thin^.  In  the  case  considered  in  the  text,  that  of  concrete  general  names',  his 
language  and  mine  are  the  converse  of  one  another.  Considering  (very  justly)  the.si^fi- 
cation  of  the  name  to  lie  in  the  attribute,  he  speaks  of  the  word  as  noting  the  attjdbut^  and 
connoting  the  things  possessing  the  attribute.  And  he  describes  abstract  names  as  being 
propeirly  concrete  names  with  their  connotation  dropped :  whereas,  in  my  view,  it  is  the 
(denotation  which  would  be  said  to  be  dropped,  what  was  previously  connoted  becoming  the 
whole  signification. 

In  adopting  a  phraseology  at  variance  with  that  which  so  high  an  authority,  and  one 
which  Kam  less  likely  than  any  other  person  to  undervalue,  has  deliberately  sanctioned,  I 
have  been  influenced  by  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  terra  exclusively  appropriated  to  express 
the  manner  in  which  a  concrete  general  name  serves  to  mark  the  attributes  which  axe  in- 
volved in  its  signification.  This  necessity  cjm  scarcely  be  felt  in  its  full  force  by  any  one^ 
who  has  not  found  by  experience,  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  communicate  clear  ideas  on 
the  philosophy  of  language  without  such  a  word.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  th^t 
some  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the  errors  with  which  logic  has  been  mfected,  and  d  large 
part  of  the  cloudiness  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  have  enveloped  it,  would,  in- all  prolm- 
bility,  have  beeh  avoided,  if  a  term  had  been  in  common  use  to  express  exactlv  what  1  have 
signified  Vy  the  iisrm  to  connote.  And  the  schoolmen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  logical  language,  gave  us  this  also,  and  in  this  very  son^e.  For,  althouglv 
some  of  their  general  expressiotis  countenance  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  more  extensive 
and  vagua  acceptation  in  which  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mill,  yet  when  they  had  to  define  it  spe- 
cifically as  a  technical  term,  and  to  fix  its  meaning  as  such,  with  that  admirable  precisKHi. 
which  always  characterized  their  definitions,  they  clearly  explained  that  nothing  was  said 
to  be  connoted  except /onn»,  which  word  may  generttlly,  m  their  writings,  be  understood ^aa  " 
synonymous  with  attributaa.' 

Now,  if  the  word  to  connote,  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  applied  it,  be  di- 
verte<l  from  that  purpose  by  being  taken  to  fulfil  another,  for  which  it  does  n^trseem  to  me  ta 
be  at  all  required ;  I  am  unable  to  find  any  expression  to  replace  it,  but  such  as  are  commonly 
employed  in  a  sense  so  much  more  general,  that  it  would  be  useless^ttempting  to  associate 
them  peculiarly  with  this  precise  idea.  Such  are  the  words,  to  involve,  to  imply,  &c.  Br 
employing'these,  I  should  fail  of  attaining  the  object  for  which  alone  the. name  is  needed^ 
namely,  to  distinguish  this  particular  kind  of  involving  and  implying  from  all  other  kiodl% 
and  to  assure  to  it  the  degree  of  habitual. attention  which  its  importance  demands. 
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equivalent  inks  sigaificatioii  to  a  positive  fend  a  neg^ve  name  taken 
togpther ;  being  the  name  of  something  -which  has  once  had  a  partic- 
ular atuibute,  or  for  some  other  reason  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  it,  but  which  has  it  not.  Such  is  the  w^ord  blinds  which  is  not 
el^valent  to  not  seeing,  or  to  not  Capable  of  seeing,  for  it  would  not, 
Mcept  by  a  poetical  or  rhot6rical  figure >  be  applied  to  stocks  and 
Btones.  A  thing  is  not  usually  /taid  to  be  blind,  unless  the  class  to 
which  it  is  most  familiarly  referred,  or  to  which  it  is  referred  on  the 
parUcular  occasion,  be  chiefly  composed  of  things  which  can  see,  as 
m  the  case  of  a  blind%  tnan,  or.  a  blind  horse ;  or  unless  it  is  supposed 
for  any  reason  that  it  ought  to  see;  as  in  saying  of  .a  man,  that  he 
rushed  blindly  ii^  an  abyss,  or  of  pliilosophers  or  the  clergy  that  the 
ffreater  part  of  tnem  are  blind  guides.  'The  names  called  privative, 
therefore,-  connote  two  things :  Qie  absence  of  certain  attributes,  ahd 
the  presence  of  others,  fro^  which  the  pfesctice  also  of  the  former 
might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

§  7.  The  fifth  loading  division  of  names,  is  into  relative  and  absolute, 
or  let  us  rather  say,  relative  and  non-relative ;  for  the  word  absolute 
is  put  upon  much  too  hard  duty  in  metaphysics,  not  to  bo  willingly 
spared  when  its  services.,  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  resembles  the 
word,  civil  in  the  language  of  jurisprudence,  which  stands  for  the 
opposite  of  criminal,  the  Opposite  of  ecclesiastical,  the  opposite  of  mil- 
itary, the  opposite  of  political,  in  short,  the  opposite  of  any  positive 
word  which  wants  a  negative. 

Relative  names  are  such  as  father,  non ;  ruler,  subject ;  like ;  equal ; 
onlike ;  unequal ;  longer,  shorter ;  cause,  effect.  Their  characteristic 
property  is,  that  they  are  always  given  in  pairs.  Every  relative  name 
which  is  .predicated  of  an  object,  supposes  another  object  (or  objects), 
of- which  we  may  predicate  either  that  same  name  or  another  relative 
name  "which  is  said  to  be  the  correlative  of  the  former.  Thus,  when 
we  call  any  person  a  son,  we  suppose  other  persons  who  must  be  called 
parents,  "\vhen  wo  call  any  event  a  cause^  we  suppose  another  event 
which  is  an  effect.  When  we  say  of  any  distance  that  it  is  longer,  we 
suppose  another  distance  which  is  shorter.  When  .we  say  of  any  object 
that  it  is  like,  we  mean  that  it  is  like  some  other  object,  which  is  also 
said  to  be  like  the  first.  In  this  case,  both  objects  receive  the  same 
name ;  the  relative  term  is  its  own  correlative. 

It  is  evident  tliaX  Aese  words,  when  concrete,  are,  like  other  con- 
crete general  names,  connotative  :  they  denote  a  subject^  and  connote 
an  attribute :  and  each  of  them  has  or  might  have  a  corresponding 
abstract  name  to  denote  the  attiibute  connoted  by  the  concrete.  Thus 
the  'concrete  like  has  its  abstract  likeness ;  the  concretes,  father  and 
Boa,  have  the  abstracts,  paternity  and  filiation.  The  concrete  narao 
connotes  an  attribute,  and  the  abstract  name  which  answers  to  it 
denotes  that  attribute.  But  of  what  nature  is  the  attributed  A\Ticrein 
consists  the  peculiarity  in  the  connotation  of  a  relative  name  % 

The  attribute  signified  by  a  relative  name,  say  some,  is  a  relation ; 
and  this  they  give,  if  not  as  aljufficient  explanation,  at  least  as  the  only 
one  attainable.  If  they  afo  asked,  "WTiat  then  is  a  relation  1  they  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  tell.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  something 
peculiarly  recondite  and  mysterious;  I  cannot,  however,  perceive  in 
irbat  respect  it  is  more  so  than  any  other  attribute ;  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  me  to  be  so  in  a  somewhat  less  degrt3e.  I  conceive^  rather,  that  it 
is  by  examinhig  into  the  signification  of  relative  names,  or  in  other 
words,  into  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  connote,  tha^  a  ^lear 
insight  m^y  best  be  obtained  into  the  nature  of  all  attributes  \  of  all 
that  is  meant  by  an  attribute,     ^ 

It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  if  we  take  any  two  correlatiye  names, ^a- 
ther  and  son,  for  instance,  although  the  bbjects  <^oted  by  the  names  are 
different,  they  both,  in  a  certain  sense,  connote  the  same  thing.  They  . 
cannot,  indeed;  be  said  to  connote  the  same  nttribute ;  to  be  a  father 
is  not  the  s^me  thing  as  to  be  a  son.  But  when  we  call  one-  man  a 
father,  another  his  son,  what,  we  jnean  to  affirm  is  a  set  of  facts,  Whict 
are  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  To  predicate  of  A  that  he  is  the, 
father  of  B,  and  of  B  that  he  is  the  son  of  A,  is  to  assert  one  and  the 
same  fiact  in  difibrcnt  words.  The  two  propositions  are  exactly  equiv- 
alent :  neither  of  them  asserts  more  or  assertjsiess  than  the  other.  The 
paternity  of  A  and  the  filiation  of  B  are  not  two  facts,  but  two  modei 
of  expressing  the  same  fact.  •  That  fact,  when  analysed,  consists  of  a 
series  of  physical  events  or  phenOmeiia,  in  which  both  A  and  B  are 
parties  concerned,  and  from  which  they  both  derive  narnes.  Wh^t 
those  names  really  connote  is  this  series  of  events :  that  is  the"  meaning 
and  the  whole  meaning,  which  either  of  them  is  intended  to .  convey. 
The  series  of  events  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  relatioti ;  the  school- 
men called  it  the  foundation  of  \)[iQ  reX^lioiiyfUndamentum  relationis. 

In  this  manner  any  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  in  which  two  diflferent 
objects  are  implicated,  and  which  is  therefore  predicable  of  both  of 
them,  may  be  either  considered  as  constituting  an  attribute  of  the  one, 
or  an  attribute  of  the  other.  According  as  we  consider  it  in  the  for- 
mer or  in  the  latter  aspect,  it  is  connoted  by  the  one  or  fhe  other  of  the 
two  correlative  names.  Father  connotes  the  fact,  regarded  as  consti-' 
tuting  an  attribute  of  A :  son  connotes  the  same  fact,  as  constituting  an 
attribute  of  B.  It  may  evidently  be  regarded  with  equal  propriety  in 
either  light.  And  all  that  appears  necessary  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  relative  names,  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a  fact,  in  which  two' 
individuals  are  alike  concerned,  an  attribute  grounded  on  that  fact  may 
be  ascribed  Xo  citlier  of  these  individuals. 

A  name,  therefore,  is  said  to  be-  relative,  when,  over  and  above  the 
object  which  it  denotes,  it  implies  in  its  signification  the  existence  of 
pother  object,  also  deriving  a  denomination  from  the  same  fact  which 
is  the -ground  of  the  first  name.  Or  (to  express  the  same  meaning  in 
other  words),a  name  is  relative,  when,  being  the  name  of  one  thing, 
its  signification  eannpt  be  explained  but  by  mentioning  anotlier.  Or 
we  may  state  it  thus : — when  the  name  cannot  bo  employed  in  dis- 
ct>ur8e,  so  as  to  have  a  meaning,  unless  the  name  of  Some  other  thing 
than  what  it  is  itself-  the  name-  of,  be  either  expressed  or  understood. 
We  may  take  our  choice  among  these  definitions.  Tlicy  are  all,  at 
bottom,  equivalent,  being  modes  of  variously  expressihg  this  one  dis- 
tinctive circumstance — that  every  other  attribute  of  an  object  might, 
without  any  contradiction,  be  conceived  still  to  exist  if  all  objects  be- 
sides that  one  were  annihilated  ;*  but  those  of  its  attributes  which  are 
expressed  by  relative  names  would  on  that  supposition  bo  swept  away. 

•  Or  rather  all  objects,  except  itself  and  the  percipient  mind ;  for.  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, to  ascribe  any  attribate  to  an  objept  necessarily  implies  a  mina  to  perceive  it. 
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§  8,  Names  have  been  further  distinguished  into  u7iivocal  and  eequiv- 
ocal :  these,  however,  are  not  two'  kinds  of  names,  but  two  different 
modes  of  employing  names.  A  name  is  univ£)cal,  or  applied,  univo- 
e)BdIy,  with  res|)ect  to  all  things  of  which  it  can  be  precicated  in  the 
same  sense;  but  it  is  ae'quivocal,  or  applied  a3quivocally,  as  respects 
those  things  of  which  it  is  predicated  in  different  senses.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  giye  instances  of  a  fact  so  familiar  as  the  double  meaning 
of  a  word.  In  reality,  as  has. been  already  obscri^ed,  aa  a^qui vocal  or 
ambiffuous  word  is  no^  one  name,  but  two  names,  accidentally  coinci- 
ding ni.somid.  File  stai^ding  for  an  iron  instrument,  and^/c  standing 
for  »  line  of  soldiers,  have  no  more  title  to  be  considered  one  \\x)rd, 
because  written  alike,  than  grease  and  Greece  have,  because  tliey  are 
pronounced  alike.  They  are  one  sound,  appropriated  to  form  two  dif- 
ferent words. 

An  intermediate  case  is  that  of  a  namp  used  analogically  or  meta- 
phorically ;  that  is,  a  name  which  is  predicated  of  two  things,  not 
univocally,  or  exactly  in. the  same  signification,  but  in  significations 
^mewhat  similar,  and  which  l^eing  derived  one  from  the  other,  one  of 
them  may  be  considered  the  primary,  and  the  other  a  secondary  sig- 
nification. As  when  we  speak  of  a  brilliant  lights  and  a  brilliant 
achievement.  The  word  is  not  applied  in  this  same  sense  to  the  light 
and  to  the  aohievernent ;  but  having  been  applied  to  the  light  in  its 
original  sense,  that  of  brightness  to  the  eye,  it  is  transferred  to  th6 
achievement  in  a  derivative  signification,  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
■like  the  primitive  one.  The  word,  however,  is  just  as  properly  two 
names  instead  of  one,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  most  perfect  am- 
biguity. And  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  fallacious  reasoning 
arising  from  ambiguity,  is  that  of  arguing  from  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion as  if  it  were  literal ;  that  is,  as  if  a  word,  when  applied  metaphor- 
ically, were  the  same  name  as  when  taken  in  its  original  sense :  which 
will  be  seen  more  particularly  in  its  place. 


CHAt^TER  III.       . 

OF  THE  THINGS   DENOTED  BY  NAMES. 


§  1.  Looking  back  now  to  the  commeticement  of  our  inquiry,  let  us 
attempt  to  measure  how  far  it  has  advanced..  Logic,  we  found?  is  the 
Theory  of  Proof.  But  proof  supposes  something  pi-oyable,  which  must 
-be  a  Proposition  or  Assertion ;  since  nothing  but  a  Proposition  can  be 
ttn  object  of  belief,  or  therefore  of  proof.  A  Proposition  is,  disconi-sc 
which  affirms  or  denies  something  of  some  other  thing.  This  is  one 
step :  there  must,  it  seems,  be  two  things  concerned  in  every  net  of 
belief  But  what  are  these  Things  1  ITiey  can  be  no  other  than  those 
signified  by  the  two  names,  which  bohig  joined  together  by  a  copula 
constitute  the  Proposition.  If,  therefore,  we  knew  what  all  Names 
signify^  we  should  know  everything  which  is  capable  either  of  being 
made  a  subject  of  affirmation  or  denial,  or  of  being  itself  affinnod  or 
denied  of  a  subject.  "We  have  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
reviewed  tlie  various  kinds  of  Names,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  sig- 
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nified  by  each  of  them.  And  we  have  now .  carried  this  survey  far 
enough  to  be  able  tp  take  an  account  of  its  res^ults,  and  to  exhibit  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  l^inds  qf  Things  which  are  capable  of  being 
mad6  predicates,  or  of  having  anything  predicated  of  them :  after 
which  to  determine  the  imgort  of  Predication^  that  is,  of  Propositions, 
can  be  no  arduous  task. 

The  necessity  of  an  enumeration  of  Existences,  as  the  basis  of  Logic^ 
did  not  escape  tho  attention  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  their  master, 
Aristotle,  the  most  coniprehensive',  if  not  the  most  sagacious,  of  the 
ancietit  philosophers.  The  Categories,  or  Predicaments — the  former 
a  Greek  word,  the  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the  Latin  language — r 
were  intended  by  him  and  his  followers  as  an  enumeration  of  all  things 
capable  -of  being^named ;  an  enumeration  by  the  sum  ma  genera  ^  i,  e, 
the  most  extensive  classes  into  Whiclt,  things  could  be  distributed ; 
which,,  therefore,., were  so  many  highest  Predicates,  one -or  other  of 
which  was  supposed  capable  of  being  affirmed  with  trilth  of  every 
nameable  thing  whatsoever.  The  following  are  the  classes  into  which, 
according  to  this  school  of  philosophy,  Things  in  general  might  be  re- 
duced ; — 

^Oxmia,  Substantia. 

HoaoVf  Quantitas.      '    , 

Iloiov,  Qualitas. 

Upog  Ti,  Relatio. 

Hoielv,  Actio. 

IIao%etv,  Passio. 

IIov,  XJbi. 

Ilore,  Quando. 

'  KelaOai,  Situs. 

E;^e4V,  Habitus. 

The  imperfections  of  this  classification  are  too  obvious  to  require, 
and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reVvard,  a  minute  examination.  It 
is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetratei  by  philo- 
sopliic  analysis,  to  tho  rationale  even  of  those  common  distinctions. 
Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially  conducted,  would  liave  shown 
the  eimmeration  to  be  botli  redundant  and  defective.  *  Some  objects 
are  omitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  under  different  heads. 
It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and 
ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  Relation  which  could  exclude  action,  passivity,  and  lo- 
cal situation  from  that  category.  The  same  ob8er\^ation  applies  to  the 
categories  Quando  (or  position  in  time)  and  Ubi  (or  position  in  space) ; 
wliile  tho*  distinction  betweeij'  the  latter  and  Situs  is  merely  vci'bal. 
The  incongruity  of  erecting  into  ^summum  genus  the  class  which  forms 
the  tenth  category  is  manifest.  On  the  otlier  hand,  tl>e  enumeration 
takes  no  notice  of  anything  besides  substances  and  attributes.  In  what 
category  are  we  to  place  sensations,  or  any  other  feelings,  and  states 
of  mind ;  as  hope,  joy,  fear  j  sound,  smell,  taste  ;  pain,  plc,asuro ; 
thought,  judgment,  conception,  and  the  like]  Probably  all- these 
would  have  been  placed  by  the  Aristotelian  school  in  the  categories  of 
actio  and  passio;  and  the  relation  of  such  of  them  as  are  active,  to 
their  objects,  and  of  such  of  them  as  are  passive,  to  their  causes,  would 
rightly  be  so  placed ;  but  the  things  themselves,  the  feelings  of  states 
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of  mind  wrongly.     Feelings,  or  state*  of  consciousness,  are  aBsuredly 
•  to  be  countea  among  realities,  but  they  cailnot  be  reckoned  either 
among  substances  or  attributes. 

§  2.  Before  reconunemcing,  under  better  auspices,  the  attempt  mado 
with  such  imperfect  success  by  the  great  founder  of  the  science  of  logic, 
we  must  take  notice  of  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  ih  all  the  concrete 
names  which  correspond  to  the  most  general  of  all  abstract  tenns,  the 
word  Existence.  When  we  have  occasion  for  a  name  which  sliall  be 
capable  of  denoting  whatever  iexists,  as  contradistinguished  from  non- 
entity or  Nothing,  there  is*  hardly  a  word  applicable  to  the  purpose 
wliich  is  not  also,  and  even  more  familiarly,  tsiken  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  denotes  only  substances.  But  substances  are  not  all  that  exist ; 
attributes,  if  such  things  arc  to'  be  spoken  of,  must  be  said  to  exist ; 

I  •»  feelings  also  exist.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  an  object ,  or  of  a  thmgy  we 
are  almost  always  supposed  to  mean  a  substance.  There  seems  a  kind 
of  contradiction  in  usmg  such  an  expression  as  that  one  thing  is  merely 
ah  attriliutc  of  another  thing.  And  the  anifouncement  of  a  Classifica- 
tion of  Things  would,  I  believe,  prepare  most  readers  for  an  enumer* 
ation  like  those  in  natural  history,  beginning  with  the  great  divisions 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  subdividing  them  into  classes 
and  orders.  If,  rejecting  the  word  Thing,  we  endeavot  to  find  another 
of  a  more  general  import,  or  at  least  more  exclusively  confined  to  that 
general  import,  a  word  denoting  all  that  exists,  and  connoting  only  simple 
existence ;  no  word  might  be  presiunod  fitter  for  such  a  purpose  than 

^  being :  originally  the  present  participle  of  a  verb  which  in  one  of  its 

meanings  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  verb  exist ;  and  therefore  suitable, 

^  even  by  its  grammatical  formation,  to  be  the  concrete  of  the  abstract  ex- 

istence. But  this  word,  strange  as  the  fact  may  appear,  is  still  more  com- 
pletely spoiled  for  the  purpose  which  it  seemed  expressly  made  for, 
than  tiie  word  Thing.  Being  is,  by  custom,  exactly  synonymous  with 
substance ;  except  that  it  is  free  from  a  slight  taint  of  a  second  ambigu- 
ity ;  being  appbed  impartially  to  matter  and  to  mind,  while  substance, 
'  though  originally'  and  in  strictness  applicable  to  both,  is  apt  to  suggest 
in  preference  the  idea  of  matter.  Attributes  are  never  called  Beings ; 
nor  arc  Feelings.  A  Being  is  that  which  excites  feelings,  and  which 
possesses  attributes.  Tlie  soul  is  called  a  Being ;  God  and  angels  are 
called  Beings ;  but  if  we  were  to  say,  extension,  color,  w4sdom,  vhtue 
are  beings,  we  should  perhaps  be  suspected  of  thinking  with  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  animals ;  or,  at  the  least,  of 
holding  with  the  Platonic  school  the  doctrine  of  self-existent  Ideas,  or 
with  the  followers  of  Epicurus  that  of  Sensible  Forms,  which  detach 
themselves  in  every  direction  from  bodies,  and  by  coming  in  contact 
with  our  organs,  cause  our  perceptions.  We  should  be  supposed,  in 
shott,  to  believe  that  Attrilmtes  are  Substances. 

In  consequence  of  this  pcr\'ersion  of  tho  word  Being,  philosophers 
looking  about  for  something  to  8Uj>ply  its  place,  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  w^ord  Entity,  a  piece  of  barbarous  Latin,  invented  by  the  schoolmen 
to  be  used  aij  an  abstract  name,  in  wliich  class  its  grammatical  form 

•  would  seem  to  place  it ;  but  being  seized  by  logicians  in  distress  to 

atop  a  leak  in  their  terminology,  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  con- 
crete name.  The  kindred  word  essence,  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
the  same  parents,  scarcely  unden^'ent  a  mocQ  complete  transformation 
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when,  from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb  to  he,  it  came  to  denote  some-^ 
thing  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle.     The  word  * 
Entity,  since  it  settled  down  into  a  concrete,  name,  has  retained  its 
universality  of  signification  somewhat  less  unimpairedthan  any  of  the 
names  before  mentioned.     Yet  the  same  gradued  decay  to  which,  after  • 

a  certain  age,  all  the  language  of  psychology  seems  liable,  has  been  at 
work  even  here.  If  you  call  virtue  an  entity y  you  are  indeed  somewhat 
less  strongly  suspected  of  believing  it  to  be  a  substance  than  if  you 
called  it  a  being;  but  you  are  by  nO  means  free  from  the  suspicion. 
Every  word  which  was  originally  intended  to  connote  mere  existence, 
seems,  after  a  time,  to  enlarge  its  connotation  to  separate  existence,  or 
existence  fre^d  from  the  condition  of  belonging  to  a  substance ;  which 
condition  being  precisely  what  constitutes  an  attribute,  attributes  are 
gradually  shut  out,  and  along  with  them  feelings,  which,  in  ninety-nhie 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  have  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  attribute  ^*    | 

which  is  grounded  upon  them.  "Strange  that  when  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment felt  by  all  who  have  any  considerable  numbef  of  thoughts 
to  express,  i6  to  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  words  fitted  to  express  them, 
there  should  be  no  practice  to  which  even  philosophers  -are  more  ad- 
dicted than  that  of  taking  valuable  words  to  express  ideas  which  are 
•uffidently  expressed  by  other  words  already  appropriated  to  them. 

When  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  tools,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  d^cts  of  those  we  have.     I  have  therefore 
warned  the.  reader  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  very  names  which,  for  want 
of  better,  I  am  necessitated  to"  employ.     It  must  now  be  the  writer's 
•  endeavor  so  to  employ  them  as  in  no  case  to  leave  his  meaning  doubtftil  ^ 

or  obscure.  No  one  of  the  above  terms  being  altogether  ambiguous,  I 
shall  not  confine  myself  to  any  one,  but  shall  employ  on  each  occasion  ^ 

the  word  which  seems  least  fikely  in -the  particular  case  to  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  my  meaning ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  use  either  these 
or  any  other  words  with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  one  single  sense. 
To  do  so  would  often  leave  us  ^vithout  a  word  to  express  what  is  f  sig- 
nified by  a  known  word  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  senses:  unless- 
Authors  had  an  unlimited  license  to  coin  new  words,  tpgether  with 
(what  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  assume)  unlimited  J>ower  of  making 
their  readers  adopt  them.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  a  vmter,  on  a 
subject  involving  so  much  of  abstraction,  to  deny  himself  the  advantage 
dentied  from  even  an  improper  use  of  a  term,  when,  by  means  of  it 
some  ftuniliar  association  is  called  up  which  brings  the  meaning  home 
to  the  mind,  as  it  were  by  a  ilash. 

The  difficulty,  both  to  the  writer  and  reader,  of  the  attempt  which 
must  be  made  to  use  vague  words  so  as  to  convey  a  precise  meaning, 
is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  is  not  unfitting  that  logical  treatises 
should  affi)rd  an  example  of  that,  to  facilitate  which  is  among  the  most 
important  uses  of  logic.  Philosophical  language  will  for  a  long  time,  . 
and  popular  language  perhaps  always,  retain  so  much  of  vaguenein 
and  ambiguity,  mat  logic  would  be  of  little  value  if  it  did  not,  among 
its  other  advantages,  exercise  the  understanding  in  doing  its  work 
neatly  and  correctly  with  these  imperfect  tools. 

After  this  preamble  it  ie  time  to  proceed  to  our  enumeration.  We 
shal]  commence  with  Feelings,  the  simplest  class  of  nameable  things ; 
the  term  Feeling  being  of  course  understood  in  its  most  enlarged 
•eose. 
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I.  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

§  3.  A  Feeling  and  a  State  of  ConsciousneBs  are,  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  equivalent  expressions :  everything  ia  a  Feeling,  of  which 
the  mind  is  conscious :  everything  which  it  JeelSf  or,  in  other  words, 
which  forms  a  part  of  its  own  sentient  existence.  In  popular  language 
Feeling  is  not  always  synonymous  with  State  of  Consciousness ;  being 
often  taken  more  peculiarly  for  those  states  which  are  conceived  as 
belonging  to  the  sensitive,  or  to  the  emotional,  phasis  of  our  nature, 
and  sometimes,  with  a  still  narrower  restriction,  to  the  emotional 
alone :  as  distinguished  from  what  are  conceived  as  belonging  to  the 
percipiept,  or  intellectual  phasis.  But  this  is  an  admitted  departure 
from  correctness  of  language ;  just  ds,  by  a  popular  perversion  the 
exact  converse  of  this,  the  word  Mind  is  withdravni  from  its  rightful 
generality  of  signification,  and  restricted  to  the  intellect.  The  still 
greater  perversion  by  which  Feeling  is  sometimes  confined  not  only 
to  bodily  sensations,  but  to  the  sensations  of  a  single  sense,  that  of 
touch,  needs  not  be  mord  particularly  adverted  to.     ' 

Feeling,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  genus,  of  which 
Sensation,  Emotion;  aiiu  Thought,  are  subordinate  species:  Under  t;he 
word  Thought  is  here  to  be  included  whatever  -we  are  internally  con* 
scious  of  when  we  are  said  to  think ;  from  the  consciousness  we  have 
when  we  think  of  a  red  color  without  hftving  it  before  our  eyes,  to  the 
most  recohditd  thoughts  of  a  philosopher  or  poet.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  by  atuought  is  to  be  understood  what  passes  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  not  any  object  external  to  the  mind,  which  the  person  is 
commonly  said  to  be  thinking  of.  He  may  be  thinking  of  the  sunj-er 
of  God,  but  the  sun  and  God  ara  not  thoughts ;  his  mental  image, 
however,  of  the  sun,  and  his  idea  of  God,  are  thoughts ;  states  of  his 
mind,  not  of  the  objects  themselves :  and  so  aleois  his  belief  of  the 
existence  of  the  sun,  or  of  God;  or  his  disbehef,  if  the  case  be  sol 
Even  imaginary  objects,  (which  are  said  to  exist  only  in  our  ideas,) 
are  to  b6  distinguished  from  our  ideas  of  them.  1  may  thinic  of  s 
hobgoblin,  as  I  may  think  of  tho  loaf  which  was  eaten  yesterday,  or 
of  the  flower  which  will  bloom  to-inorrow.  But  the  hobgoblin  which 
never  existed  is  not  the  same  thing  with  my  idea  of  a  hobgoblin,  any 
more  than  the  loaf  which  once  existed  is  the  sanie  thing  vnith  my  idea 
of  a  loaf,  or  tho  flower  which  does  not  yet  exist,  but  which  will  ^xist, ' 
is  the  same  with  mv  idea  of  a/  flower.  They  arc  all,  not  thoughts, 
but  objects  of  thought ;  though  at  the  present  time  all  the  object?  are 
alike  non-existent. 

In  like  maimer,  a  Sensation  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  object  which  causes  tho  sensation ;  our  sensation  of  white  from  a 
white  object;  nor  is  it  less  to  be  distinguished  from  the  attribute 
whiteness,  which  wo  ascribe  to  the  object  in  consocjuence  of  its  exci- 
ting the  sensation.  Unfortunately  for  clearness  and  due  discrimination 
in  considering  these  subjects,  our  sensations  seldom  receive  separate 
names.  We  have  a  name  for  the  objects  which  produce  in  us  a 
certain  sensation ;  the  word  white.  We  have  a  name  for  the  quality 
in  those  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe  the  sensation;  the  name  white- 
ness. But  when  we  speak  of  the  sensation  itself,  (as  we  have  not 
occasion  to  do  this  often  except  in  our  philosophical  speculations,) 
language,  which  adapts  itself  for  the  most  part  only  to  the  common 
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uses  of  life,  has  provided  us  with  no  single-worded  or  immediate  desig- 
nation ;  we  must  employ  a  circumlocution,  and  say,  I'he  sensation,  of 
white,  or  The  sensation  of  whiteness;  wo  must  denominate  the  sensation 
either  from  tha  object,  or  from  the  attribute,  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Yet  the  sensation,  though  it  never  </^e*,  might  Tery  well  be  conceived  to 
exist,  without  anything  whatever"  to  excite  it.  We  can  conceive  it  as 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind.  But  if  it  so  arose,  we  should  have 
no  name  to  denote  it  which  would  not  be  a  misnomer.  In  tlie  case  of 
our  sensations  of  hearing  we  are  better  provided ;  we  have  the  word 
Sound,  and  a  whole  vocabiilary  of  words  to  denote  the  various  kinds 
of  sounds.  For  as  we  are  often  conscious  of  these  sensations  in  the 
absence  of  nxiy  perceptible  object,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  having 
them  in  the  absence  of  any  object  whatever.  We  need  only  shut  our 
eyes  and  listen  to  music,  to  have  a  conception  of  a  universe  with 
nothing  in  it  except  sounds,  jmd  ourselves  heating  them  ;  and  what  is 
easily  conceived  separately,  easily  obtains  a  separate  name.  But  in 
general  our  names  of  sensations  denote  indiscriminately  the  sensation 
and  the  attribute.  Thus,  color  stands  for  the  sensations  of  white,  rod, 
&c.,  but  also  for  the  quality  in  the  colore4  object.  We  talk  of  the 
colors  of  things  as  among  thmv  properties,  • 

§  4.  In  the  case  of  sensations,  another  distinction  has  also  to  be  kept 
in  view,  which  is  oft^n  confounded,  and  never  without  mischievous 
consequences.  This  is,  the  distinction  between  the  sensation  itself, 
and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs  which  precedes  the  sensation,  and 
which  constitutes  the  physical  agency  by  which  it  is  produced.  One 
of  the  sources  of  confusion  on  this  subject  is  the  division  commonly 
made  of  feelings  into  Bodily  and  Mental.  Philosophically  speaking, 
there  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  this  distinction :  even  sensations  are 
states  of  the  sentient  mind,  not  states  of  the  body,  as  distinguished 
from  it.  What  I  am  conscious  of  when  I  see  the  color  blue,  is  a  feel- 
ing of  blue  color,  which  is  one  thing ;  the  picture  on  my  retina,  or  the 
phenomenon  of  hitherto  mysterious  nature  which  takes  place  in  my 
optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is  another  thing,  of' which  I  am  not  at  all 
conscious,  and  which  scientific  investigation  alone  ncould"  have  apprised 
me  of.  These  are  states  of  my  body ;  but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  these  states  of  body,  is  not  a  state  of  body ;  that 
which  perceives  and  is  conscious  is  called  Mind.  When  sensations 
are  called  bodily  feelings,  it  is  only  as  being  the  class  of  feelings  which 
are  immediately  occasioned  by  bodily  states ;  whereas  the  other  kinds 
of  feelings,  thoughts,  for  instance,  or  emotions,  are  immediately  excited 
not  by  anything  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs,  but  by  sensations,  or 
by  previous  thoughts.  This,  however,  is  a  distinction  not  in  our  feel- 
ings, but  in  the  agency  which  produces  our  feelings ;  all  of  them  whea 
actually  produced  are  states  of  mind. 

Besides  the  afTcction  of  our  bodily  organs  from  without,  and  the 
sensation  thereby  produced  in  our  minds,  many  wiiters  admit  a  third 
link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  they  term  a  Perception,  and 
which  consists  in  the  recognition  of  an  external  object  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  sensation.  This  perception,  they  say,  is  an  act  of  the 
mind,  proceeding  from  its  own  spontaneous  activity,  while  in  sensation 
the  mind  is  passive,  being  merely  acted  upon  by. the  outward  object. 
And  according  to  some  philosophers  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  similar 
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to  perception,  except  in  not  being  preceded  by  any  sensation,  that  we 
recognize  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  other  hyperphysical 
realities. 

These  acts  of  perception,  whatever  be  the  conclusion  ultimately 
come  to  respecting  their  nature,  must,  I  conceive,  take  their  placp 
among  the  varieties  of  feelings  or  states  of  mind.  In  so  classing  them, 
I  have  not  the  smallest. intention  of  declaring  or  insinuating;  any  theory 
Us  to  the  law  of  mind  in  which  these  mental  processes  may  be  supposed 
to  originate,  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  legitimate  or 
the  reverse.  Far  less  do  I  mean  (as  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose 
must  be  meant  in  an  analogous  case*)  to  indicate  that  as  they  are 
''  merely  JBtates  of  mind,''  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  into  their  distin- 
g}iishing  peculiarities.  I  abstain  from  the  inquiry  as  irrelevant  to  the 
science  of  logic.  In  these  so-called  perceptions,  or  direct  recognitions 
by  the  mind  of  objects,  whether  physical  or  spiritual,  which  are  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  I  can  see  only  cases  of  belief;  but  of  belief  which 
claims  to  be  intuitive,  or  independent  of  external  evidence.  When  a 
stone  lies  before  me,  I  am  conscious  of  ccrt£un  sensations  which  I 
receive  from  it;  but  when  I  say  that  these  sensations  come  to  me  from 
an  external  object  which  I  perceive^  the  meaning  of  those  words  is,  that 
receiving  the  sensations,  I  intuitively  believe  that  an  external  cause  of 
those  sensations  exists.  The  laws  of  intuitive  belief,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  legitimate,  are  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  already 
so  often  remarked,  belongs  not  to  logic,  but  to  the  higher  or  transcen- 
dental branch  of  metaphysics. 

To  the  same  region  of  speculation  belongs  all  that  can  be  said  re- 
specting the  distinction  which  the  German  metaphysicians  and  their 
French  and  English  followers,  (among  whom  Mr.  Whewell  is  one  pf 
the  most  distinguished,)  so  elaborately  draw  between  the  €u:ts  of  the 
mind  and  its  merely  passive  states ;  between  what  it  receives  from, 
and  what  it  gives  to,  the  crude  materials  of  its  experience.  I  am  aware 
that  with  reterence  to  the  view  which  those  writers  take  of  the  primary 
elements  of  thought  and  knowledge,  this  distinction  is  fundamental. 
But  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  examine  not  the  original  groundwork 
of  our  knowledge,  but  how  we  come  by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not 
..original;  the  difference  between  active  and  passive  states  of  mind  is  of 
secondary  importance.  For  us,  they  all  are  states  of  mind,  they  all 
ve  feelings;  by  which,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  I  mean  to  imply 
nothing  of  passivity,  but  simply  that  they  are  psychological  facts,  facts 
which  take  place  in  the  mind,  and  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  external  or  physical  facts  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  either 
as  effects  or  as  causes. 

§  5.  Among  active  states  of  mind*,  there  is,  however,  one  species 
which  merits  particular  attention,  because  it  forms  a  principal  part  of 
the  connotation  of  some  important  classes  of  names.  1  mean  tolitions, 
or  acts  of  the  will.  When  we  speak  of  sentient  beings  by  relative 
names,  a  large  portion  of  the  connotation  of  the  name  usually  consists 
of  the  actions  of  those  beings ;  actions  past,  present,  and  possible  or  pro- 
bable future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  words  Sovereign  and  Subject. 
What  meaning  do  these  words  convey,  but  that  of  innumerable  actions, 

*  PkUokpky  9ftki  Indtutht  Sdeneu,  toL  i  p.  40. 
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done  or  to  be  done  by  the  sovereign  and  liie  subjects,  to  or  in  rerard 
to  one  another  reciprocally  1  So  with  the  words  pnysician  and  patient, 
leader  and  follower,  master  and  serva^.  In  many  cases  the  \vords. 
also  connote  actions  which  would  be  done  under  certain  contingencies 
by  persons  other  than  those  denoted :  as  the  words  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee,  obligor  and  obligee,  and  many  other  words  expressive  of 
legal  relation,  which  connote  what  a  court  of  justice  would  do  to 
enforce  the  legal  Obligation  if  not  fulfilled.  There  are  also  i;Mn'd» 
which  connote  actions  previously  done  by  persons  other  than  those 
denoted  either  by  the  name  itself  or  by  its  correlative ;  as  the  word 
brother.  From  these  instances,  it  may  be  seen  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  connotation  of  names  consists  of  actions.     Now,  whst  is  an  actioh  1  ' 

Not  one  thing,  but  a  series  of  two  things :  the  state  of  mind  called  a 
volition,  followed  by  an  effect.  The  volition,  or  intention  to  produce 
the  effect,  is  one  thing ;  the  effect  produced  in  consequence  of  the  * 
intention  is  another  thing ;  the  two  together  constitute  the  action.  I 
form  the  purpose  of  instantly  moving  my  arm ;  that  is  a  state  of  my 
mind ;  my  arm  (not  being  tied  nor  paralytic)  moves  in  obedience  to  my 
purpose ;  that  is  a  physical  fact,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  mind. 
The  intention,  when  followed  by  the  fact,  or,  (if  wo  prefer  the  oxpreg- 
sion,)  the  fact  when  preceded  and  caused  by  the  intention,  is  callea  0$^ 
action  of  moving  my  arm. 

§  6.  Of  the  first  leading  division-  of  nameable  things,  viz.^  Feelings 
or  States  of  Consciousness,  we  began  by  recognizing  three  sub-divi-  v 
sions :  Sensations,  Thoughts,  and  Emotions.  The  first  two  of  these  , 
we  have  illustrated  at  considerable  length ;  the  third,  Emotions,  not 
being  perplexed,  by  similar  ambiguities,  doe&not  require  similar  exem- 
plification. And,  finally,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  these 
three  a  fourth  species^  commonly  known  by  the  name  Volitions.  With- 
out seeking  to  prejudge  the  metaphysical  question  whether  any  mental 
state  or  phenomenon  can  bo  found  which  is  not, included  in  one  or 
other  of  these  four  species,  it  appears  to  mo  that  the  amount  of  illus- 
tration bestowed  upon  these  may,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  suffice 
for  the  whole  genus.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  two  remain- 
ing classes  of  nameable  things ;  all  things  which  are  external  to  the 
mmd  being  considered  as  belonging  either  to  the  class  of  Substances 
or  to  that  of  Attributes. 

II.  Substances. 

Lo^cians  have  endeavored  to  define  Substance  and  Attribute; 
but  their  definitions  are  not  so  much  attempts  to  drdw  a  distinction 
between  the  things  themselves,  as  instructions  what  difference  it  is 
customary  to  make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence, 
according  as  you  are  speaking  of  substances  or  of  attributes.  Such 
definitions  are  rather  lessons  of  English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Ger- 
man, than  of  mental  philosophy.  An  attribute,  say  the  school  logi- 
cians, must  be  the  attribute  o/*  something :  color,  for  example,  must  be 
the  color  ^something ;  goodness  roust  be  the  goodness  y  something : 
and  if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should  cease  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  attribute,  the  existence  of  the  attribute  would  be  at 
an  end,     A  substance,  oft  the  contrary,  is  self-existent ;  in  speaking 
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abotLt^it,  we  need  not  put  qfs&er  its  name.  A  stone  is  not  the  stone 
^an^rthing ;  the  moon  is  not  the  moon  0/* anything,  but  simply  the  moon. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  name  whu^h  we  choose  to  give  to  the  substance 
be  a  relative  ttlLme ;  if  so,  it  must  be  followed  either  by  of,  or  by  some 
other  particle,  implying,  as  that  preposition  does,  a  reference  to  l^omc- 
thing  else  :  but  then  the  other  characteristic  peculiarity  of  an  attribute 
would  fail ;  the  something  might  be  destroyed^  find  the  substance  might 
still  fcibsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be  the  father  of  something,  and  so 
fer  resembles  an  attribute,  in  being  referred  to  something  besides  him- 
self: if  there  were  no  child,  there  would  be  no  father:  but  this,  when 
we  look  into  the  mattei*,  only  means  that  we  should  not  call  him  father. 
The  man  called  father  might  still  exist,  though  the  child  were  annihi- 
lated ;»  and  there  would  be  no  contradiotion  in  supposing  him  ito  exist, 
although  the  whole  universe  except  himself  were  destroyed.  But 
destroy  all  white  substances,  and  where  would  be  the  attribute  white- 
ness ]     Whiteness,  without  any  white  thing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  will 
be  found  in  the  common  treatises  on  logic.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought 
to  be  a  satisfactory  one.  If  an  attribute  is  distinguished  from  a  sub- 
stance by  being  the  attribute-  of  something,  it  seems  highly  necessary 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  of:  a  particle  which  needs  explanation 
too  much  itself  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation  of  anything 
ebe.  And  as  for  the  self-existence  of  substances,  it  is  very  true  that  a 
substance  may  be  conceived  to  exist  without  any  other  substance,  but 
so  abo  may  an  attribute  without  any  other  attribute :  and  We  can  no 
more  imagine  a  substance  without  attributes  than  we  can  imagine 
attributes  vrithout  a  substance. 

Metaphysicians,  however,  have  probed  the  question  deeper,  and  given 
aa  accounted ^bstance  considerably  more  satisfactory  than  this.  Sub- 
stances are  iMsUy  distinguished  as  Bodies  or  Minds.  Of  each  of  these, 
philosophers  have  at  length  provided  us  with  a  definition  which  seems 
unexceptionable. 

§  7.  A  Body,  acjcording  to  the  received  doctrine  of  modem  metaphy- 
sicians, may  be  defined,  the  external  cause  to  which*  we  ascribe  our 
sensations.  When  I  see  and  touch  a  piece  of  gold,  I  am  conscious  of 
B.  sensation  of  yellow  color,  and  sensations  of  hardness  and  weight ; 
ancl  by  varying  the  mode  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these  sensations 
many  others  completely  distinct  from  them.  The  sensations  are  all  of 
which  I  am  directly  conscious ;  but  I  consider  them  as  produced  by 
'something  not  only  existing  independently  of  my  vrill,  but  external  to 
my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind.  This  external  something  I  call  a 
Body. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  come  we  to  ascribe  our  sensations  to  any 
external  cause  1  and  is  there  sufficient  ground  for  so  ascribing  them  ? 
It  is  known,  that  there  are  metaphysicians  who  have  raised  a  contro- 
versy on  the  point ;  maintaining  the  paradox,  that  we  are  not  warranted 
in  referring  our  sensations  to  a  cause,  such  as  we  understand  by  the 
word  Body,  or  to  any  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  the  First  Cause. 
Though  we  have  no  concern  here  with  this  controYeny,  nor  with  the 
metaphysical  niceties  on  which  it  turns,  one  of  the  bM  ways  of  showing 
what  IS  meant  by  Substance  is,  to  consider  what  position  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up,  in  order  to  maintain  its  existence  against  opponents. 
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ft  is  certain,  then,  that  fi  part  of  our  notion  of  a  body  consists  of  the 
notion  c^  a  number  of  sensations  of  our  own,  or  of  other  sentient  beings, 
habitually  occurring  simultaneously.  My  conception  of  the  table  tft 
which  I  am  writing  is  compounded  of  its  visible  fortn  ahd  size,  which 
are  complex  sensations  of  sight ;  its  tangible  form  and  size,  which  are 
complex  sensations  of  our  organ  of  touch  and  of  our  muscles ;  its 
weight,,  which  is  also  a  sensatipn  of  touch  and,  of  the  muscles ;  its  color, 
which  is  a  sensation  of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is  a  sensation  of  the 
muscles ;  its  composition,  which  is  another  Word  for  all  the  varieties  of 
sensation  which  we  receive  under  various  circumstances  from  the  wood 
of  which  it  is-  made ;  and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these  various  sensa- 
tions frequently  are,  and,  as  wo  learn  by  experience,  always  might  be, 
experienced  simultaneously,  or  in  many  dinereftt  orders  of  succession, 
at  our  own  choice ;  and  hence,  the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  makes 
us  think  o(  the  others,  und  the  whole  become  mentally  amalgamated  inta 
one  mixed  state  of  consciousness,  which,  in  tbe  language  of  the  sclioojl 
of  Locke  and  Hartley,  is  termed  a  Complex  Idea. 

Now  there  are  philosophers'  who  have  argued  as  follows  : — if  we 
take  an  orange,  and  conceive  it  to  be  -divested  of  its  natural  color 
without  acquiring  any  new  one ;  to  lose  its  softness  without  becoming 
hard,  its  roundness  without  becoming  square^  or  pentagonal,  or  of  any 
other  regular  or  irregular  figure  whateiver ;  to  be  deprived  of  size,  of 
weight,  of  taste,  of  smell ;  to  lose  all  its  mechanical  and  all  its  chemical  - 
properties,  and  acquire  no  new  ones ;  to  become,  in  short,  invisible, . 
mtangible,  and  imperceptible  not  only  by  all  our  senses,  but  by  the 
senses  of  all  other  sentient  beings,  real  or  possible ;  no^ng,  say.  these 
philosophers,  would  remain.  For  of  what  natiu-e,  they  ask,  could  be 
the  residuum  ?  and  by  what  token  could  it  manifest  its  presence  1  To 
the  unreflecting  its  existence  seems  to  >rest  on  the  elttence  of  the 
senses.  But  to  the  senses  nothing  is  apparent  except  Ae  sensations. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  these  sensations  are  bound  together  by  some 
law;  they  do  not  come  together  al  random,  but  according  to  a  systematic 
order,  which  is  part  of  flic  order  established  in  the  universe. .  When 
we  experience  one  of  these  sensations,  we  usually  experience  the  others 
also,  or  know  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  experience  them.  But 
a  fixed  law  of  connexion,  making  the  sensations  occur  together,  does 
not,  say  these  philosophers,  necessarily  require  what  is  called  a  sub' 
atratum  to  support  them.  The  conception  of  a  substratum  is  but  one 
of  many  possible  forms  in  which  that  connexion  presents  itself  to  our 
imagination ;  a  mode  of,  as  it  wore,  realizing  the  ides^.  If  there  be 
such  a  substratuni,  suppose  it  this  instant  annihilated  by  the  fiat  of 
Qnynipotence.  and  let  the  sensations  continue  to  occur  m  the  same 
order,  wRMiow  would  the  substratum  be  missed  1  By  what  signs 
should  we  be  able  to  discover  that  its  existence  had  terminated  1  should 
we  not  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  still  existed,  as  we  now 
have  1  and  if  we  should  not  then  be  wananted  in  believing  it,  how 
can  we  be  so  nowl  A  body,  therefore,  according  to  these  meta- 
physicians, is  not  anything  intrinsically  different  from  the  sensations 
wlu<^  tlM  bedy  is  said  to  produce  in  us ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  set  of  sensa- 
tions Joitiad  tocedier  according  to  a  fixed  law. 

These  hggJUSfliLjpfiCttlstions  have  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy made  numy  proselytes ;  but  the  controversies  to  which  they 
have  given  rise^  and  tlie  doctrine^  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
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attempt  to  find  a  concbisive  answer  to  them,  have  been  fruitful  of  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  Science  of  Mind.  The  sensations  (it  was 
answered)  which  we  are  conscious  of,  and  which  we  receive  not  at 
random,  but  joined  together  in  a  certain  uniform  manner,  imply  not 
'  cfalj  a  law  or  laws  of  connexion,  but  a  cause  external  to  our  mind, 
which  cause,  by  its  own  laws,  determines  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  sensations  are  connected  and  experienced.  The  fichoolmen  used 
to  call  this  external  cause  by  the  name  we  have  already  employed,  a 
substratum  ;  and  its  attributes  (as  they  expressed*  themselves)  inhered, 
1itel*ally  stucky  in  it.  To  this  substratum  the  name  Matter  is  usually 
given  in  philosophical  discussions.  It  was  soon,  however,  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  reflected  on  the  subject,  that  the  existence  of  matter 
cpuld  not  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  The  answer,  therefore, 
now  usually  made  to  Berkeley  and  his  foll6wer8  is,  that  the  belief  is 
intuitive ;  that  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  f^lt  themselves  compelled,  by 
a  necessity  of  their  nature,  to  refer  their  sensations  to  an  external 
cause  :  that  even  those  who  deny  it  in  theory,  yield  to  the  necessity  in 
practice,  and  both  in  speech,  thought,  and  feeling,  do,  equally  with  the 
vnlgar,  acknowledge  their  sensations  to  be  the  effects  brsomething  ex- 
lernal  to  them :  this  knowledge,  therefore,  is  as  evidently  intuitive  as 
otbr  knowledge  of  our  sensations  themselves  is  intuitive.  And  here 
the  question  merges  in  the  fundamental  problem  of  transcendental 
metaphysics ;  to  which  science  we  leave  it. 

But  although  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  Idealist  metaphysicians, 
that  objects  are  nothing  but  our  sensations  and  the  laws  which  connect 
them,  has  appeared  to  %w  subsequent  thinkers  to  be  worthy  of  assent ; 
the  only  point  of  much  iStt^mportance  is  one  u|)0ll  which  those  meta- 
physicians are  now  very  generally  considered  to  have  made  out  their 
case :  viz.,  that  all  we  know  of  objects  is  the  sensations  which  they  give 
us,-  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  those  sensations.  Kant  himself, 
on  this  point,  is  as  explicit  as  Berkeley  or  Locke.  However  firmly 
convinced  that  there  exists  an  universe  of  "  Things  in  themselves," 
totally  distinct  from  the  universe  of  phenomena,  or  of  things  as  they 
appe€ur  to  our  senses ;  and  even  when  bringing  into  use  the  technical 
expression  {Noumenon)  to  denote  what  the  thing  is  in  itself,  as  con* 
trasted  with  the  representation  of  it  in  our  minds ;  he  allows  that  this 
representation  (the  matter  of  which,  he  says,  consbts  of  our  sensations, 
though  the  fohn  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  mind  itself)  is  all  we  know 
of  the  object,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  the  Thing  is,  and  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  faculties  ever  must  remain,  at  least  in  this  sublunary 
existence,  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us.*     There  is  not  the  slightest 

*  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  a  passage  in  which  this  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the 
clearest  and  strongest  terms  by  M.  Cousm,  the  most  distinguished  living  teacher  of  German 
philosophy  out  of  Germany,  whose  authority  on  this  side  of  the  question  is  the  more  valu- 
able, as  his  philosophical  views  are  generally  those  of  the  post-Kantian  movement,  repre« 
sented  by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  whose  tendencies  are  much  more  objective  and  ontblogKal 
than  those  of  their  master,  Kant. 

'*  Nous  Savons  qu*il  existe  quelque  chose  hors  de  nous,  parceque  nous  ne  poavons  ezpli- 

3uer  nos  perceptions  sans  les  rattacber  k  des  causes  distinctes  de  nous-m^mes ;  nous  sarons 
e  plus  que  ccs  causes,  dont  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  d'ailleurs  I'essence,  produisent  les 
effets  les  plus  variables,  les  plus  divers,  et  mdme  les  plus  contraires,  selon  qu'elles  rencon- 
trent  telle  nature  ou  telle  disposition  du  sujet.  Mais  savons-nous  quelque  chose  de  plus? 
et  m^me,  vu  le  caract^re  indetermin^  des  causes  que  nous  concevons  dans  les  con)s,y  a-t-U 
quelque  chose  de  plus  4  savoir  ?    Y  a-t-il  lieu  de  nous  enqu^rir  si  nans  percevons  les  choses 

telles  qu'elles  sont  ?    Non  ^videmment Je  ne  dis  pas  que  le  probleme  est  insoluble,/* 

dk  ftt*^  ett  abnwde  et  tnferm*  une  contra^ction.     Nous  n*  $<tvons  pa$  ee  que  ces  causes  sent  «it 
tfUi-^mhus,  et  la  raiaon  nous  defend  de  chercher  i  le  connaitre :  mais  U  eat  bien  Evident  A 
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reason  for  beHeving  that  what  we  call  the  seniible  qualities  of  the  ob- 
ject are.  a  type  of  anything  inherent  in  itself,  or  bear  any  affinity  to  its  . 
4lwn  nature.     A  cause  does  not,  as  such,  resemble  its  effects ;  an  east 
wind  is  not  like  the  feeling  of  cold,  nor  is  heat  like  the  steam  of  boiling 
water :  why  then  should  matter  resemble  our  sensations  1     Why  should 
the  inmost  nature  of  fir6  or  water  resemble  the  impressions  made  by 
these  objects  upon  our  senses  ]•     And  if  not  on  the  principle  of  resem- 
blance, on  what  other  principle  can  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect 
us  through  our  senses  afford  us  any  insight  into  the  inherent  nature  ef 
those  objects  1     It  may  therefore  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  both 
obvious  m  itself,  and  sidmitted  by  all  whom  it  is  at  present  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration,  that,  of  the  outward  world,  we  knpw  and 
can   know  absolutely  nothing,  except   the  sensations  which  we  ex- 
pOTence  from  it.      Those,  however,  who  still  look  upon  Ontology  as 
a  possible  science,  and  think,  not  only  that  bodies  have  an  essen- 
tial constitution  of  their  own,  lying  deeper  than  our  perceptions,  but  ■       .« 
that  this  essence  or  nature  is  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  human  in-*  .*    ^ 
vestigation,  cannot  expect  to  find  tlieir  refutation  here.     The  questio#   ..      ; 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  laws  of  Intuitive  Knowledge,  and  is  not        ^. 
within  the  province  of  logic. 

§  8.  Body  having  now  been  defined  the  external  cause,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  hidden  external  cause,  to  which 
we  refer  our  sensations;  it  remains  to  frame  a  definition  of  Mind. 
Not,  after  the  preceding  observations,  will  this  be  difficult.  For,  as 
our  conception  of  a  body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting  cause  of 
sensations,  so  our  conception  of  a  mind  is  that  of  an  unknown  recipiei^, 
or  percipient,  of  them ;  and  not  of  them  q^lone,  but  of  aU  our  other  ' 
feeungs.  As  body  is  the  mysterious  something  which  excites  the 
mind  to  feel^  so  mind  is  the  myterious  something  which  feels,  and 


prion,  qu'e/let  ne  sont  pat  en  dU»-mime$  c*  qu^elles  tout  par  rapport  h  nous,  puiaque  la  presence 
dn  mijet  modifie  n^essairement  leur'action.  Suppnmez  tput  sujet  sent^nt,  il  est  certaia 
que  cea  causes  agiraient  encore  puisqu'elles  continueraient  d'exister  ;'fDai8  elles  agiraient 
autrement ;  elles  seraient  encore  des  quaHt^s  et  des  propri^t^s,  mais  qui  ne  resembleraient 
^  rien  de  ce  que  nous  connaissons.  Le  feu  ne  manifesterait  plus  aucune  des  propri^t^  que 
nous  lui  connaisons :  que  serait'il  ?  C.*est  ce  que  nous  ne  saurons  jamais.  C*ett  (TailleurM 
ptMt-itrt  vn  proUeme  qui  tu  repugrupaa  tnUement  ^  la  nature  de  notre  ^sprii,  mats  ^  Pestence 
wiime  de*  ehoae*.  Quand  m6me  en  efieton  supprimerait  par  la  pens^e  tous  les  suje^  sentants, 
il  faudrait  encore  admettre  qye  nul  corps  ne  manifesterait  ses  proph^t^s  autrement  qu*eii 
relation  avec  un  sujet  quelconque,  et  dans  co  cas  t§*  propriite*  ne  seraient  encore  que  relatives : 
en  sorte  qu*il  me  paralt  fort  raisonnable  d'admettre  que  les  propri^tes  d^tetminees  des  corps 
n*existent  pas  inoependamment  d'un  sujet  quelconque,  et  que  auand  on  demande  si  les  pro- 
pri6t^  de  la  matidre  sont  telles  qiie  nous  les  percevons,  il  fauarait  voir  auparavant  si  elles 
soDt  en  tant  que  d^termin^s,  et  dans  quel  sens  il  est  mi  de  dire  qu'elles  soDt."-^Coiirt 
^Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie  MorcUe  au  \Qtne  siecle,  Sme  le^on. 

*  An  attempt,  indeea,  has  been  made  by  Reid  and  others,  to  establish  that,  although  some 
of  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  objects  exist  only  in  our  sensations,  others  exist  in  the  things 
tbeBoselves,  being  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  copies  of  any  impression  upon  the  senses ;  and 
tkey  ask,  from  what  sensation  our  notions  of  extension  and  figure  have  oeen  derived  ?  The 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Reid  was  taken  up  by  Brown,  who,  applying  greater  powers  of 
analysis  than  had  previously  been  spplied  to  tfaie  notions  of  extension  and  figure,  showed 
clearly  what  are  the  sensations  from  which  those  notions  are  derived,  viz.,  sensations  ol 
touch,  combined  with  sensations  of  a  class  previously  too  little  adverted  to  by  metaphysi- 
cians, Uio0e  which  have  their  seat  in  our  muscular  frame.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  mtnre 
particularly  acquainted  with  this  admirable  specimen  of  metaphysical  analysis  may  consult 
the  first  volume  of  Brown's  JjectureSf  or  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Mind. 

On  this  subject  also,  the  authority  of  M.  Cousin  may  be  quoted  in  favor  of  conclusions  re- 
jected by  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  M.  Cousin 
reeoffnizea,  in  opposition  to  Reid,  the  essential  subjectivity  of  our  conceptions  of  the  primajry 
9;Dabties  of  matter,  as  extension,  solidity ^  &c.,  equally  with  those  ot  color,  heat,  and  the 
reBMfaider  of  what  are  culed  secondary  qualities. — Cours,  ut  n^iro,  9me  le^oo. 
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thinks.  It  48  unnecessary  to  give  in  the  ca^  of  mind,  as  wo  gave  in 
the  case  of  matter,  a  particular  statement  ofjd]ie.&LcpU^al  sjstcn^  by 
whict  its  existence  as  a  Thing  in  Itself,  distmct  from  the  series  of  what 
afe  denominated  its  states,  is  called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  on  the  inmost  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,, as  wcjl 
as  on  the  inmost  nature  of -matter,  we  are,  and  with  our  human  facul- 
ties must  always  remain,-  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  which  we  are 
aware  of,  even  in  our  own  minds,  is  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill)  a  cer- 
tain **  thread  of  consciousness ;"  a  series  of  feeUngs,'  that  is,  of  sensa- 
tions, tlioughts,  esmotions,  and.  volidohs,  more  or  less  numerous  and 

•  complicated.  There  is  a  something  I  call  Myself,  or,  by  another  form, 
of  expression,  my  mind,  which  I  consider  as  distinct  from  these  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  &C.;  a  something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not  the 
thoughts,  but  the  being  that  has  the  thoughts,  and  which  I  can  conceive 
as-  existing  for  ever  in  a  state  of  quiesence,  without  any  thoughts  at  all. 

4*         But  what  this  being  is,  although  it  is  n^self,,!  have  no  knowledge, 
^ .  •  ihrther  than  the  series  of  its  states  of  consciousness.     As  bodies  mani- 
'  '  ,^      .    Sdat  themselves  to  ipe  only  through  the  sei^sations  of  which  I  regard 
•^  V    '   them  as  the  causes,  so  the  thinking  principle,  or  mind,  in  my  own 
nature,  makes  itself  known  to  me  only  h^  the  feelings  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious.    I  know  nothing  about  myself,  save  my  capacities  of  fueling  or 
being  conscious  (including,  of  course,.thinking  and  wilUng)  :  and  were 
I  to  learn  anything  new  concerning  myself,  I  cannot  with  my  present 
fiau^ulties  conceive  this  iI6w  information  to  be  anything  else,  than  that  I 
have  some  additional  capacities,  before  unknown  to  me,  of  feeling, 
thinking,  or  willing. 

Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  unsentient  cause  to  which  we  are  nat- 

•    urcQly  prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  of  our  feelings,  so  mind  may 

\        be  describea  as  the  sentient  sidject  (in  the  German  sense  of  the  term) 

*  2         ^^  &11  feelings ;  that  which  has  or  feels  them.     But  of  the  nature  of 
>  »T  either  body  or  mind,  fiirther  than  the  feelings  which  the  former  excites, 

\  «.  and  which  the  latter  experiences,  we  do  not,  according  to  the  best 

«'     ;        existing  doctrine,  know  anything ;  and  if  anything,  loeic  has  nothing 

to  do  with  it,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is  acquired. 

With  this  result  we  may  conclude  this  portion  of  pur  subject,  and  pass 

to  the  third  and  only  remaining  class  or  division  of  Nameable  Things. 

III.  Attributes  :  and,  first,  QuALtTiEs. 

§  9,  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  Substance,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Attribute  is  easily  deducible.  For  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot 
ki)ow,  anything  of  bodies  but  the  sensations  which  they  excite  in  us  or 
others,  those  sensations  must  be  all  that  we  can,  at  bottom,  mean  by  their 
attributes;  and  the  distinction  which  we  verbally  make  between  the 
4  properties  of  things  and  the  sensations  we  receive  from  them,  must 

originate  in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
what  is  denoted  by  the  terms. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of  Quality, 
Quantity,  and  Relation,  We  shall  come  to  the  two  latter  presently : 
in  the  first  place  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  former. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  example,  one  of  what  are  termed  the  sen- 

'  Bible  qualities  of  objects,  and  let  that  example  be  whiteness.     When 

we  ascribe  whiteness  to  any  substance,  as,  for  instance,  snow ;  when 
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we  say  that  snow  has  the  quality  whiteness,  what  do  wc  really  assert  1 
Simply,  that  when  snow  is  present  to  our  organs,  we  have  a  particular 
sensation,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Sensation  of  white.  But 
how  do  I  know  that  snow  is  present  ]  Obviously  by  the  sensations 
which  I  derive  from  it^  and  not  otherwise.  I  infer  diat  the  .object  is 
present,  because  it  gives  me  a  cert£dn  assemblage  or  series  of  sensa^ 
tions;  And  when  I  ascribe  to  it  the  attribute  whiteness,  n>y  meaning 
is  only,  that,  of  the  sensations  composing  this  group  or  series^  that 
which  I  call  the  sensation  of  white  color  is  one. 

This  is  one  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject.     But  there  is 
also  another,  and  a  different  view.     It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  true  we  « 

knaw  nothing  of  sensible  objects,  except  the  sensations  they  excite  in 
us ;  that  the  fa^t  of  our  receiving  from  snow  the  particular  sensation 
which  is  called  the  sensation  of  white,  is  the  grauTtd  on  which  we  as- 
cribe to  that  Substance  the  quality  whiteness ;  the  sole  proof  of  its  pos^ 
sessing  that  qujaUty.  But  because  one  thing  may  be  the  sole  evidence 
of  die  existence  of  another  thing,  it. does  not  follow  that  the  two  artf'  Jh 
one  and  the  same.  The  attribute  whiteness  (it  may  be  said)  is  no^ 
the  fact  of  our  receiving  the  sensation;  but  something  in  the  object  it- 
self; a  power  inherent  in  it ;  something  in  virtue  of  which  the  object 
produces  the  sensation.  And  when  we  affirm  that  Snow  possesses  the 
attribute  whiteness,  we  do  not  merely  assert  that  the  presence  of  snow 
produces  in  us- that  sensation,  but*  that  it  does  so  through,  and  by  rea<> 
son  of,  that  poWer  or  quality. 

For  the  purposes  of  logic  it  is  not  of  material  importance  which  of 
these  views  we  adopt.  The  full  discu^ion  of  the  subject  belongs  to 
the  department  of  inquiry  so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  the 
higher  metaphysics  ;  but  it  may  be  said  here,  that  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  existeiice  of  a  peculiar  species  of  entities  called  qualities,  I  can  see 
no  foundation  except  in  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  is  the 
cause. of  many  delusions.  I  mean,  the  disposition,  wherever  we  meet 
with  two  names  which  are  not  precisely  synonymous,  to  suppose  that  ^ 
they  must  be  the  names  of  two  different  things ;  whereas  in  reality 
they  may  be  names  of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  two  different  lights^ 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  under  different  suppositions  as  to  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Because  quality  and  sensation  cannot  be  put  in- 
discriminately one  for  the  other,  it  is  supposed  that  they  cannot  both 
signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  impression  or  feeling  wit})  which 
we  are  affected  through  our  senses  by  the  presence  of  an  object :  al- 
though there  is  at. least  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  this  identical 
impression  or  feeling  may  be  called  a  sensation  when  considered 
merely  in  itself,  and  a  quality  when  regarded  as  emanating  from  any 
one  of  the  numerous  objects,  the  presence  of  which  to  our  organs  ex- 
cites in  our  minds  that  among  various  other  sensations  or  leelings. 
And  if  this  be  admissible  as  a  supposition,  it  rests  with  those  who  con- 
tend fi>r  an  entity  per  se  called  a  quality,  to  show  that  their  opinion  is 
preferable,  or  is  anything  in  fact  but  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  scho- 
lastic doctrine  of  occult  causes ;  the  very  absurdity  which  Molidre  so 
happily  ridiculed  when  he  made  one  of  his  pedantic  physicians  account 
for  the  fact  that  "  I'opium  endormit,"  by  the  maxim  "  parcequ'il  a  une 
vertu  soporifique." 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  physician  stated  that  opium  had  "  une 
vertu  soporifique,"  he  did  not  account  for,  but  merely  asserted  over 
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again,  the  fact  that  it  endarmit.    In  like  manner^  when  we  say  that 
anow  is  .white  because  it  has  the  quality  of  whiteness,  we  are  only  re- 
asserting in  more  technical  language  the  fact  that  it  excites  in  us  the 
sensation  of  white.     If  it  be  said  that  the  sensation  must  have  some . 
cause,  I  answer,  its  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  object.     When  we 

.have  asserted  that  as  often  as  the  object  is  present,  and  our  organs'  in 
their  normal  state,  the  sensation  takes  place,  we  have  stated  all  that 
we  know  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  need,  after  assigning  a  cer- 
tain and  intelligible  cause,  to  suppose  an  occult  cause  besides,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  real  cause  to  produce  its  efiect.  If  I  am 
asked,  why  does  the  presence  of  the  object  cause  this  sensation  in  me, 
I  cannot  tell :  I  can  only  say  that  such  'is  my  nature,  and  the  nature 
of  the  object :  the  constitution  of  things,  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
vrill  have  it  so.  And  to  this  we  must  at  last  come,  even  after  interpo- 
lating the  imao^nary  entity.  Whatever  number  of  links  the  chain  of 
causes  ond  eftects  may  .consist  of,  how  any  one  link  produces  the  one 
which  is  next  to  it  remains  equally  inexplicable  to  us.  It  is  as  easy 
lo  comprehend  that  the  object  should  produce  the  sensation  directly 
and  at  once,  as  that  it  should  produce  the  same  sensation  by  the  aid 
of  soniething  else  called  the  power  of  producing  it. 

But  as  the  difficulties  which  may  be  felt  in  adopting  this  view  of 
the  subject  cannot  be.  removed  without  discussions  transcending  the 
bounds  of  our  science,  I  coiitent  myself  with  a  passing  indication,  and 
shall,  for.the  purposes  of  logic,  adopt  a-language  compatible  with  either 

.  view  of  the  nature  of  qualities.  I  shall  say, — what  at  least  admits  of 
no  dispute, — that  the  quality  of  whiteness  ascribed  to  the  object  snow,' 
is  grounded  upon  its  exciting  in  us  the  sensation  of  white ;  and,  adopt- 
ing the  language  already  used  by  the  school  logicians  i^  the  case  of 
tke  kind  of  attributes  called  Relations,  I  shall  terra  the  sensation  of 
wiate  the  foundation  of  the  quality  whiteness.  For  logical  purposes 
(he  sensation  is  the  only  essential  part  of  what  is  meknt  by  the  word ; 

.die  only  part  which  we  ever  can  be  concerned  in  provmg.  When 
that  is  proved  the  quality  is  proved ;  if  an  object  excites  a  sensation, 
it  has,  *o^  coarse,  the  power  of  exciting  it. 

IV.  Relations. 

§  10.  The  qualities  of  a  body,  we  have  said,  are  the  attributes 
grounded  upon  the  sensations  which  the  presence  of  that  particular 
body  to  our  organs  excites  in  our  minds.  But  when  wo  ascribe  to  any 
object  the  kind  of  attribute  called  a  Relation,  the  foundation  of  the 
attribute  must  be  something  in  which  other  objects  are  concerned 
besides  itself  and  the  percipient. 

As  there  may  vrith  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  relation  between  any 
two  things  to  which  two  correlative  names  are  or  may  be  given  ;  we 
may  expect  to  discover  what  constitutes  a  relation  in  general,  if  wo 
enumerate  the  principal  cases  in  which  mankind  have  imposed  correl- 
ative names,  and  observe  what  all  these  cases  have  in  common. 

What,  then)  is  the  character  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  states 
of  circumstances  so  heterogeneous  and  aiscordant  as  those :  one  thing 
like  another ;  one  thing  unlike  another ;  one  thing  near  another ;  one 
thing  far  Jrom  another ;  one  thing  before^  (ifter,  along  with  another ; 
one  tmng  greater,  equal,  leai,  than  anodier ;  one  thing  the  cause  of  an- 
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Other,  the  effect  b£  anotb^^  one  person  the  master,  servant,  child, 
j^rentj  husband,  wife,  sovereign,  subject,  attorney,  client,  of  another,  and 
BO  on  1  »  - 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  case  of  Resemblance  (a  jQlation  which 
requires  to  be  considered  separately),  there  seems  to  bo  one  thing" 
common  to  all  these  cases,  and  only  one ;  that  in  each  of  them  there 
exists  or  occurs,  or  has  existed  or  occurred,  some^ac^  or  phenomenon, 
into  which  the  two  things  which  are  said  to  be  related  to  each  other, 
both  enter  as  parties  concerned.  This  fact,  or  phenomenon,  is  what 
the  Aristotehan  logicians  (yilled  the  Jundamentum  relationis.  Thus  in 
the  relation  of  greater  and  less  between  two  magnitudes,  the  Junda- 
mentum relationis  is  the  fact  that  when  one  of  the  two  magnitudes  is 
applied  to  the  other,  it  more  than  covers  it;  and  cannot,  by  any  new 
arrangement  of  parts,  be  entirely  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
other  object.  In  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  the  JundaTncTitum 
relationis  is  the  fact  that  the-  one  has  undertaken,  or  is  compelled,  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  bidding,  of  the  other. 
In  that  of  husbajid  and  wife,  the  Jundamct^um  relationis  consists  of  the 
&cts  that  the  parties  a,re  a  man  and  a  woman,  that  they  have  promised 
certain  things  with  certain  formalities,  and  are  in  consequence  invested 
by  the  law  with  certain  rights,  and  subjected  to  certain  duties.  Exam- 
ples might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  it  is  already  obvious  that 
whenever  two  things  are  said  to  be  related,  there  is  some  fact,  or  series 
(^  facts,  into  which  they  both  enter ;  and  that  whenever  any  two  things 
are  involved  in  some  one  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  we  may  ascribe  to  those 
two  thines  a  mutual  relation  grounded  on  the  fact.  Even  if  they  liave 
nothing  m  common  but  what  is  common  to  all  things,  that  they  ax& 
members  of  the  universe,  we  call  tnat  a  relation,  and  denominate  them 
fellow-creatures,  fellow-bein^,  or  fellow-denizens  of  the  universe.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  fact  into  which  the  two  objects  enter  as  parts  is 
of  a  jnore  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  so 
also  is  the  relation  grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are  as  many  con- 
ceivable relations  as  there  are  conceivable  kinds  of  fact  in  which  two 
things  can  be  jointly  concerned. 

In  the  san^e  manner,  therefore,  as  a  quality  is  an  attribute  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  sensation  or  sensations  are  produced  in  us 
by  the  object,  so  an  attribute  grounded  upon  some  fact  into  which  the 
(Jbject  enters  jointly  with  another  object,  is  a  relation  between  it  and 
that  other  object.  But  the  fact  in  the  latter  case  consists  of  tlie  very 
same  kind  of  elements  as  the  fact  in  the  former :  namely,  states  of 
consciousness.  In  the  case  last  cited,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wifo;  the  Jundamentum  relationis  consists  entirely  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  sensations,  and  volitions  (actual  or  contingent), 
either  of  the  parties  themselves  or  of  other  parties  concerned  in  the 
same  series  of  transactions,  as,  for  instance,  the  intentions  which  would 
oe  formed  by  a  judge  in  case  a  complaint  were  made  tp  his  tribunal 
of  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  legal  obligations  imposed  by  marriage ; 
and  the  acts  which  the  judge  would  perform  in  consequence ;  acts 
being  (as  we  have  already  seen)  another  word  for  intentions  followed 
by  an  effect,  and  that  effect  (again)  being  but  another  word  fOr  sensa- 
tions, or  some  other  feelings,  occasioned  either  to  oneaeli  or  to  some- 
body else.  There  is  no  part  whatever  of  what  the  nam^s  expressive 
of  the  relation  imply,  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of  consciousnew ; 
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oiitward  objects  being,  no  doubt,  supposed  throughout  as  the  causes 
by  which  some  of  those  states  of  consciousness  are  excited,  and  minds 
as  the  subjects  by  which  all  of  them  are  experienced,  but  neither  the 
external  objects  nor  the  minds  making  their  existence  known  ether- 
ise than  by  the  states  of  consciousness. 

Cases  of  relation  -are  not  always  so  complicated  as  that  to  which  we 
last  alluded.  The  simplest  of  all  caise^  of  relation  are  those  expressed 
by  the  words  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  by  the  word  simultane- 
ous. If  we  say,  for* instance,  that  dawn  preceded  sunrise,  the  fact  in 
which  the  two  things,  dawn  and  sunrise,  wfre  jointly  concerned,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  two  things  themselves:  no  third  thing  entered  into 
the  fact  or  phenomenon  at  all ;  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  call  the 
succession  of  the  two  objects  a  third  thing;  but  .their  succession  is.  not 
something  added  to  the  things  themselves ;  it  is  something  involved  in 
them.  Dawn  and  sunrise  announce  themselves  to  our  consciousness 
.  by  two  successive  sensations :  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of 
these  sensations  is  not  a  third  sensation  or  feeling  added  to  them ;  we 
have  not  first  the  two  feelings,  and  then  a  feeling  of  their  succession. 
To  have  two  feelings  at  all,  implies  having  them  either  successively,  or 
^Ise  simultaneously..  Sensations,  or  other  feelings,  being  given,  suc^ 
oession  and  simultaneousness  are  the  two  conditions,  to  the  alternative 
<xf  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  nature  of  our  faculties ;  and  no  one 
has  been  able,  or  needs  expect,  to  analyze  the  matter  any  further. 

§  11.  In  a  somewhat  similar  position  are  tw^o  other  sorts  oiT  relation, 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness.  I  have  two  sensations;- we  will  suppose 
them  to  be  simple  ones ;  two  setis^ions  of  white,  or  one  sensation  of 
white  and  another  of  black.  1  call  tne  first  two  sensations  like  ;  the  last 
two  unlike.  What  is  the  fact  or  phenomenon  constituting  the  funda- 
fhenlum  of  this  relation  ]  The  two  sensations  first,  ^nd  then  what  we 
call  a  feeling  of  resemblance,  or  a  feeling  of  want  of  resemblancoi^  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  former  case.  Resemblance  is  evidently  a  feel- 
ing ;  a  "State  of  the  consciousness  of  the  observer.  .Whether  the  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  colors  be  a  third  state  of  consciousness, 
which  I  have  after  having  the  two  sensations  of  color,  or  whether  (like 
the  feeling  of  their  succession)  it  is  involved  in  the  sensations  tliem- 
selves,  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  in  either  case,  these  feel- 
ings of  resemblance,  and  of  its  opposite,  dissimilarity,  are  parts  of  our 
nature ;  and  parts  so  far  from  being  capable  of  analysis,  that  they  are 
pre-supposed  in  every  attempt  to  analyze  any  of  our  other  feelings. 
Likeness  and  unlikeness,  therefore,  as  well  as  antecedence,  sequence, 
and  simultaneousness,  must  stand'  apart  among  relations,  as  things  sui 
generic.  They  are  attributes  grounded  on  facts,  that  is,  on  states  of 
consciousness,  but  on  states  which  are  peculiar,  unresolvable,  and 
inexplicable. 

•  But,  although  likeness  or  unlikeness  cannot  be  resolved  into  any- 
thing elst,  complex  cases  of  Ukeness  or  unlikeness  can  be  resolved  into 
simpler  ones.  When  we  say  of  two  things  which  consist  of  parts,  that 
>they  are  like  one  another,  the  likeness  of  the  whole  does  admit  of  analy- 
flis';  it  is  compounded  of  likenesses  between  the  various  parts  respec- 
tively. Of  how  vast  a  variety  of  resemblances  of  parts  must  that  re- 
semblance be  composed,  which  induces  us  to  say  that  a  portrait,  or  a 
l^dscape,  is  like  its  ori^naL     If  one  person  mimics  another  with  any 
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success,  of  how  many  simple  likenesses  must  the  general  or  complex 
likeness  be  compounded  :  likeness  in  -a  succession  of  bodily  postures ; 
likeness  in  voice,  or  in  the  accents  and  intonations  of  the  voice ;  like- 
ness in  the  choice  of  ^^vords,  and  in  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  express- 
ed, whether  by  word,  countenance,  or  gesture.  ;, 

All  likeness,  and  unUkeness  of  which  we  have  any  cognizance,  re- 
solve themselves  into  hkenesB  and  unlikeness  between  states  of  our 
,  own,  or  some  other  mind.  When  we  say  that  one  body  is  like  another, 
(since  we  know  nothing  of  bodies  but  the  sensations  which  they  ex- 
cite,) we^  mean  really  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  sensa-; 
tions  excited  by  the  two  bodies,  or  between  some  portion  at  least  of 
these  sensations.  If  we  say  that  two  attributes  are  like  one  another, 
(since  we  know  nothing  of  attributes  except  the  sensations  or  states  of 
feeling  on  which  they  are  grounded,)  we  mean  really  thaj:  those  sensa-  > 
tions,  or  states  of  feeling,  resemble  each  other*  •  Wo  may  also  say  that 
two  relations  are  alike.  The  fact  of  resemblance  between  relations  is 
sometimes  called  analogy ^  forming  one  of  the  numerous  meanings  of 
that  word.  The  relation  in  which  Priam  stood  to  Hector,  namely,  that 
of  father  and  son,  resembles  the  relation  in  which  Philip  stood  to  Alex- 
ander ;  resembles  it  so  closely  that  they  are  called  the  same  relation. 
The  relation  in  which  Cromwell  stood  to  England  resembles  the  rela^ 
tiott  in  which  Napoleon  stood  to  Franco,  though  not  so  closely  as  to  be 
called  the  same  relation.  The  meaning  in  both  these  instances'  must 
be,  that  a  resemblance  existed  between  the  facts  Which  constituted  the 
fundamentum  relationis. 

This  resemblance  may  exist  in  all  conceivable  gradations,  from 
perfect  undistinguishableness  to  something  very  slight  indeed.  When 
we  say,  that  a  thought  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  person  of  genius  is 
like  a  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  because  tlie  former  produces  a  multi- 
tude of  other  thoughts,  and  the  latter  a  multitude  of  other  seeds,  this  is 
say  ins  that  between  the  relation*  of  an  inventive  mind  to  a  tliought 
contamed  in  it,' and  the  relation  of  a  fertile,  soil  to  a  seed  contained  in 
it,  there  exists  a  resemblance  :  the  real  resemblance  being  in.  the  two 
Jundamenta  relationis,  in  each  of  which  there  occurs  a  germ,  producintf 
by  its  development  a  multitude  of  other  things  similar  to  itself.  And 
as,  whenever  two  objects  are  jointly  concerned  in  a  phenomenon,  this . 
constitutes  a  relation  between  thase  objects ;  so,  if  wo  suppose  a  secood 
pair  of  objects  concemi^  in  a  second  phenomenon,  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  the  twrf  phenomena  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being 
said  that  the  two  relations  resemble ;  provided,  of  course,  the  points 
of  resemblance  are  found  in  those  portions  of  the  two  phenomena 
respectively  which  are  connoted  by  the  relative  names. 

While  speaking  of  resemblance,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an 
ambiguity  of  language,  against  which  scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently 
on  his  guard.  Resemblance,  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of 
all,  amounting  to  undistinguishableness,  is  often  called  identity,  and 
the  two  similar  things  are  said  to  be  the  same.  I  say  often,  not  always ; 
for  we  do  not  say  that  two  visible  objects,  two  persons  for  instance,, 
are  the  same,  because  they  are  so  much  alike  that  one  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other :  but  w^  constantly  use  this  mode  of  expression 
when  speaking  of  feelings ;  as  when  I  say  that  the  sight  of  any  object 
gives  me  the  same  sensation  or  emotion  to-day  that  it  did  yesterday,  or' 
the  same  which  it  gives  to  some  other  person.     This  is  evidently  an 
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incorrect  application  of  the  word  same ;  for  the  feelingf  which  I  had 
yesterday  is  gone,  never  to  return ;  what  I  have  to-day  is  another  feel- 
me,  exactly  like  the  former  perhaps,  hut  distinct  frpm  it;  and  it  is 
evident  that  two  different  persons  cannot  be  experiencing  the  same 
feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  they  are  both  sitting  at  the 
same  table.  By  a  similar  ambiguity  we  say,  that  two  persons  are  ill 
of  the  same  disease ;  that  two  people  hold  the  fame  office ;  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  say  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  adventure, 
or  sailing  in  the  same  ship,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  iill  offices  exactly 
similar,  though,  perhaps,  m  distant  places.  Great  confusion  of  ideas 
is  often  produced,  and  many  fallacies  engendered,  in  otherwise  enlight- 
ened understandings,  by  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  ^in 
itself  not  always  to  be  avoided)^  that  they  use  the  same  name  to  express 
ideas  so  different  as  those  of  identity  and  undistinguishable  resemblance. 
Among  'modern  writers,  Archbishop  Whately  stands  almost  alone  in 
having  drawn  attention  to  this  distinction,  and  to  the  ambiguity  con- 
nected with  it,* 

Several  relations,  generally  called  by  other  names,  are  really  cases 
of  resemblance.  As  for  example,  equality ;  which  is  but  another  word 
for  the  exact  reseinblance  commonly  called  identity,  considered  as 
sid>sisting  between  things  in  respect  of  their  quantity.  And  this  ex- 
ample forins  a  suitable  transition  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  heads, 
under  which,  as  already  remarked,  Attributes  are  commonly  arranged. 


V.  Quantity. 

§  12.  Let  us  imagine  two  things,  between  which  there  is  no  differ- 
ence (that  is,  no  dissimilarity),  except  in  quantity  alone :  for  instance, 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  more  than  a  gallon  of  water.  A  gallon  of  water, 
like  any  other  external  object,  mjJtes  its  presence  known  to  us  by  a 
set  of  sensations  which  it  excites.  Ten  gallons  qf  water  are  also  an 
external  object,  making  its  presence  known  to  us  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  as  we  do  not  mistake  ten  gallons  of  water  for  a  gallon  of  water, 

•*  **  Same  (as  well  as  *  One,*  *  Identical,'  and  other  words  derived  from  them)  is  ised  fre- 
quently in  a  sense  very  different  from  its  primary  one,  as  applicable  to  a  sin^e  object,  being 
employed  to  denote  great  similarity.  When  several  objects  are  undistinguisnably  alike,  one 
tingle  description  will  apply  equally  to  any  of  them ;  and  thence  they  are  said  to  be  all  of  ont 
a$M  the  same  nature,  appearance,  &c.,  as,  e.g.^  when  we  Miy '  this  house  is  built  of  the  same 
stone  with  such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the  stones  an  vndistinguishable  in  their  qual- 
ities ;  not  that  the  one  building  was  pulled  down,  and  llie  other  constructed  with  the  ma- 
terials. Whereas  sameness,  in  the  pnmary  sense,  does  not  even  necessarily- imply  similar- 
ity ;  for  if  we  say  of  any  man,  that  ne  is  greatly  altered  since  such  •  time,  we  understand, 
and,  indeed,  imply  by  the  very  expression,  that  he  is  ont  person^  though  different  in  severu 
qualities,  it  is  worth  observing,  also,  that  Same,  in  the  secondary  sense,  admits,  sccord- 
mg  to  popular  usage,  of  degrees.  We  apeak  of  two  things  being  nearly  the  stme,  but 
not  entirely ;  personal  identity  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  Nothing,  ncrhaps,  has  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  error  of  Realism  than  inattention  to  this  ambiguity,  ^yhen  sflveral  penom 
are  said  to  have  One  and  the  Same  oninion,  thoaght,  or  idea,  men,  overlooking  the  tnie  simple 
statement  of  the  case,  which  is,  tnat  they  are  all  thinking  alike^  look  for  something  more 
abstruse  and  mystical,  and  imagine  there  must  be  some  One  TJiingt  in  the  primary  sense, 
though  not  an  individuaJ,  which  ispresent  at  once  in  the  mind  of  each  of  these  persons ; 
and  thence  readily  sprung  Plato's  Tneory  of  Ideas,  each  of  which  was,  according  to  him, 
one  real,  eternal  object,  existing  entire  and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual  objects  that 
are  known  by  one  name.  . . .  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day,  from  observing  the  similar 
symptoms  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  small-pox,  and  the  communication  of  the  like 
from  one  patient  to  another,  do  not  merely  call  it  (as  we  do)  one  disease,  but  believe  (if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  given)  that  the  small-pox  is  a  goddess,  who  becomes  incarnate  in 
eaph  infected  patient."— I,cf»c ;  Appendix  on  Ambiguous  Tenoa,  p.  296.  My  reference  to 
this  work  are  always  to  the  first  edition. 
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it  is  plain  that  the  set  of  Bensations  is  more  or  less  different  in  the  two 
cades.  In  like  manner,  a  gallon  of  ^¥ater,  and  a  gallon  of  Madeira, 
are  two  external  objects,  making  their  presence  known  by  two  sets  of 
sensations,  which  sensations  are  different  from  each  other.  In  the  first 
case,  however,  we  say  that  the  difference  is  in  quantity ;  in  the  last 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  of 
the  Madeira  is  the  same.  What  is  the  real  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  ?  It  is  not  the  provmce  of  Logic  to  analyze  it ;  nor  to  decide 
whether  it  is  susceptible  of  analysis  or  not.  For  us  the  following  con- 
siderations arc  sufficient.  It  is  evident  that  the  sensations  I  receive 
from  the  gallon  of  water,  and  those  I  receive  from  the  gallon  of 
Madeira,  are  not  the  same,  that  is,  not  precisely  alike;  neither  are 
they  altogether  unlike :  they  are  partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar ;  and* 
that  in  which  they  resemble  is  precisely  that  in  which  alone  the  gallon 
of  water  and  the  ten  gallons  do  not  resemble.  That  in  which  the 
gallon  of  water  and  the  gallon  of  wine  are  like  each  other,  and  in 
which  the  gallon  and  the  ten  gallons  of  water  are  unlike  each  other,  is 
called  their  quantity.  This  likeness  and  unlikeness  I  do  not  pretend 
to  explain,  no  more  than  any  other  kind  of  likeness  or  unhkeness. 
But  my  object  is  to  show,  that  when  we  say  of  two  things  that  they 
differ  in  quantity,  just  as  when  we  say  that  they  differ  in  quality,  the 
assertion  is  always  grounded  upon  a  difference  in  the  sensations  which 
they  excite.  Nobody,  I  presume,  will  say,  that  to  see,  or  to  lif^,  or  to 
drink,  ten  gallons  of  water,  does  not  include  in  itself  a  different  set  of 
sensations  from  those  of  seeing,  lifting,  or  drinking  one  gallon  ;  or  that 
to  see  or  handle  a  foot-rule,  and  to  see  or  handle  a  yard-measure  made 
exactly  like  it,  are  the  same  sensations.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
what  the  difference  in  the  sensations  is.  Everybody  knows,  and 
nobody  can  tell ;  no  more  than  any  one  could  tell  what  white  is,  to  a 
person  who  had  never  had  the  sensation.  But  the  difference,  so  far  as 
cognizable  by  our  faculties,  lies  in  the  sensations.  Whatever  difference 
we  say  there  is  in  the  things  themselves,  is,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
grounded,  and  grounded  exclusively,  on  a  difference  in  the  sensations 
excited  by  them. 

VI.  Attributes  Concluded. 

§  13.  Thus,  then,  all  the  attributes  of  bodies  which  are  classed  under 
Quality  or  Quantity,  ne  grounded  upon  the  sensations  which  we 
receive  from  those  bodies,  and  may  be  defined,  the  powers  which  the 
bodies  have  of  exciting  those  sensations.'  And  the  same  general 
explanation  has  been  found  to  apply  to  most  of  the  attributes  usually 
classed  under  the  head  of  Relation.  They,  too,  are  grounded  upon 
some&et  or  phenomenon  into  which  the  related  objects  enter  as  parts ; 
that  &ct  er  phenomenon  having  no  meaning  and  no  existence  to  us, 
except  the  series  <^  sensations  or  other  states  of  consciousness  by 
widen  it  makes  itself  known  :  and  the  relation  being  simply  the  power 
or  capacity  which  the  object  possesses,  of  taking  part  along  with  the 
correlated  object  in  the  production  of  that  series  ot  sensations  or  states 
of  consciousness.  We  have  been  obliged,  indeed,  to  recognize  a 
somewhat  different  character  in  certain  peculiar  relations,  those  of 
succession  and  simultaneity,  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  These,  not 
being  grounded  on  any  fact  or  phenomenon  distinct  from  the  related 
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objeists  themselves,  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  jinalysis.  But 
these  relations,  though  not,  like  t>ther  relations,  grounded  Upon  states 
of  consciousness,  are  themselves  st^es  of  consciousness :  resemblance 
is  nothing  but  our  feeliDg  of  resemblance ;  succession  is  nothing  but 
our  feeling  of  succession.  Or,  if  this  be  disputed,  (and  we  cannot, 
«  witlkont  transgressing  the  bounds  of  our  science,  discuss  it  here,)  at 
least  our  knowledge  of  these  relations,  and  even  our  possibility  of 
knowledge,  is  confined  to  those  which'  subsist  between  sensations  or 
other  states  of  consciousness  ;  for,  though  we  ascribe  resemblance,  or 
succession,  or  simultaneity,  to  objects  and  to  attributes,  it  is  always  in 
virtue  of  resemblance  or  succession  or  simultaneity  in  the  sensations 

.  OjT  states  of  consciousness  which  those  objects  excite,  and  on  whi<ih 

•  tliose  attributes  are  grounded. 

§  14.  In  the  preceding  investigation  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, considered  bodies  only,  and  omitted  minds.  But  what  we 
have  said  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandu^  to  the  latter.  The  attributes 
of  minds,  as  well  as  those  of  bodies,  are  grounded  upon  states  of  feel- 
ing or  consciousness.  But  in  the  case  of  a  mind,  we  have  to  consider 
its  own  states,  as  well  as  those  which  it  produces  in  other  minds. 
Every  attribute  of  a  mind  consists  either  in  being  itself  affected  in  a 
certain  way,  or  affecting  other  minds  in  a  certain  way.  Considered 
in  itself,  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it,  but  the  series  of  its  own  feel- 
ings. When  we  say  of  any  mind,  that  it  is  devout,  or  superstitious,  or 
meditative,  or  cheerful,  we  mean  that  the  ideas,  emotions,  or  volitions 
implied  in  those  words,  form  a  frequently  recurring  part  of  the  series 
of  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness,  which  fill  up  tne  sentient  exist- 
ence of  that  mind. 

In  addition,  however,  to  those  attributes  of  a  mind,  which  are 
grounded  upon  its  own  states  of  feeling,  attributes  may  also.be  ascribed 
to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  body,  grounded  on  the  feelings  which 
it  excites  in  other  minds.  A  mind  does  nqt,  indeed,  like  a  body,  excite 
sensations,  but  it  may  excite  thoughts  or  emotions.  The  most  important 
example  of  attributes  ascribed  on  this  ground  is,  the  employment  of 
terms  expressive  of  approbation  or  blame.  When,  for  example,  we 
say  of  any  character,  or  (in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
admirable,  we  mean  that  the  contemplation  of  it  excites  the  sentiment 
of  admiration ;  and  indeed  somewhat  more,  for  the  word  implies  that 
we  not  only  feel  admiration,  but  approve  tfaat^sentiment  in  ourselves. 
In  some  cases,  under  the  semblance  of  "a  single  attribute,  two  are 
really  predicated :  one  of  them,  a  state  o£  tlie  mind  itself;  the  other, 
a  state  with  which  other  minds  are  affected  by  thinking  of  it :  as  when 
we  say  of  any  one  that  he  is  generous.  The  word  generosity  ex- 
presses a  certain  state  of  mind,  but  beins  a  term  of  praise,  it  also 
expresses  that  this  state  of  mind  excites  m  us  another  mental  state, 
called  approbation.  The  atfertion  made,  therefore,  is  two-fold,  and 
of  the  following  purport :  Certain  feelings  form  habitually  a  part  of 
this  person's  sentient  existence ;  and,  moreover,  the  idea  of  those  feel- 
ings of  his  excites  the  sentiment  of  approbation  in  ourselves  or  others. 

As  we  thus  ascribe  attributes  to  minds  on  the  ground  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  so  may  we  to  bodies  on  similar  grounds,  and  not  solely  on 
the  groimd  of  sensations :  as  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  a  statue ; 
since  tliia  attribute  is  grounded  upon  the  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure 
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which  the  statue  produces  in  our  minds,  and  which  is  not  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion. 

VII.  General  IIe6ui.t. 

§  15.  Our  survey  of  the  varieties  of  Things  which  have  been,  or 
which  are  capable  of  being,  named — which  have  been,  or  are  eapable 
of  being,  either  predicated  of  other  Things,  or  made  themselves  the 
subject  of  predications — is  now  complete. 

Our  enumeration  commenced  with  Feelings.  These  we  scrupulously 
distinguished  from  the  objects  which  excite  them,  and  from  the  organs 
by  which  they  are,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  conveyed.  Feelings  are 
of  four  sorts :  Sensations,  Thoughts,  Emotions,  and  Volitions.  Wbt( 
are  called  perceptions  are  merely  a  particular  case  of  Belief,  and  be- 
lief is  a  kind  of  thought.  Actions  are  merely  volitions  followed  by  zxa 
effect.  If  there  be  any  other  kind  of  mental  state  not  included  under 
these  subdivisions,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper  in  this  place 
to  discuss  its  existence,  or  the  rank  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

After  Feelings  we  proceeded  to  Substances.  These  are  either 
Bodies  or  Minds.  Without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  the  meta- 
physical doubts  which  have  been  raised  concerning  the  existence  of 
Matter  and  Mind  as  objective  realities,  we  stated  as  sufficient  for  us 
the  conclusion  in  which  the  best  thinkers  are  now  very  generally  «•  •*- 
agreed,  that  all  we  can  know  of  Matter  is  the  sensations  which  it  gives 
us,  and  the  order  of  occurrence  of  those  sensations ;  and  that  while  the  ' 

substance  Body  is  the  unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  the  substance 
Mind  is  the  unkno>vn  percipient.  * 

The  only  remaining  class  of  Nameable  Things  is  Attributes ;  and  ^* 

these  are  of  three  kinds.  Quality,  Relation,  and  Quantity.     Qualities,  % 

like  substances,  are  known  to  us  no  otherwise  than  by  the  sensations 
or  other  states  of  consciousness  which  they  excite;  and  while,  in 
compliance  with  common  usage,  we  have  continued  to  speak  of  them 
as  a  distinct  class  of  Things,  we  showed  that  in  predicating  them  no 
one  means  to  predicate  anything  but  those  sensations  or  states  of 
consciousness,  on  which  they  may  bo  said  to  be  grounded,  and  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  defined.  Relations,  except  the  simple  cases 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  succession  and  simultaneity,  are  similarly 
grounded  upon  some  fact,  or  phenomenon,  that  is,  upon  some  series  of 
sensations  or  states  of  consciousness,  more  or  less  complicated.  The 
third  species  of  attribute.  Quantity,  is  also  manifestly  grounded  upon 
something  in  our  sensations  or  states  of  feeling,  since  there  is  an  indu- 
bitable difference  in  the  sensations  excitpd  by  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
bulk,  or  by  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  object  of 
sense  or  of  consciousness.  All  attributes,  therefore,  are  to  us  nothing 
but  either  our  sensations  and  other  stages  of  feeling,  or  something  inex- 
tricably involved  dierein ;  and  to  tfiis  even  the  peculiar  and  simple 
relations  just  adverted  to  are  not  eseeptions.  Those  peculiar  rela- 
tions, however,  aze  so  impoi^ant,  and,  even  if  they  might  in  strictness 
be  classed  among  our  states  of  consciousness,  are  so  frindamentally 
distinct  from  any  other  elf  those  states,  that  it  would  be  a  Tain  subtlety 
to  confound  them  under  that  common  head,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  classed  apart 

As  the  result,  therefore,  of  our  analysis,  we  obtain  the  following  as 
an  enumeration  and  classification  of  all  Nameable  Things  :— 
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1st.  Feelings,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

2nd.  The  Mmds  which  experience  those  feelings. 

3rd.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  excite  certain  of  those 
feelings,  together  with  the  powers  or  properties  whereby  they  excite 
them;  these  last  beine  included  rather  in  compliance  with  common 
opinion,  and  because  tneir  existence  ia  taken  for  granted  in  the  com- 
jacfa  language  from  which  I  cannot  prudently  deviate,  than  because  the 
recognition  of  such  powers  or  properties  as  real  existences  appears  to 
me  warranted  by  a  sound  philosophy. 

4th,  and  last.  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Likenesses 
and  Unlikenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  Those 
r^ations,  when  considered  as  subsisting  between  other  things,  exist  in 
reality  only  between  the  states  of  consciousness  which  those  things,  if 
bodies,  excite,  if  minds,  either  excite  or  experience. 

-  This,  until  a  better  can  be  su^ested,  must  serve  us  as  a  substitute 
for  the  abortive  Classification  of  Existences,  termed  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle.  The  practical  appUcation  of  it  will  appear  when  we  com- 
mence the  inquiry  into  the  import  of  Propositions ;  in  other  words, 
wben  we  inquire  what  it  is  which  the  mina  actually  believes,  when  it 
gives  what  is  called  its  assent  to  a  proposition. 

These  four  classes  comprising,  if  the  classification  be  correct,  all 
Nameable  Things,  these  or  some  of  them  must  of  course  compose  the 
signification  of  all  names;  and  of  these  or  some  of  them  is  made-up 
whatever  we  call  a  fact. 

For  distinction's  sake,  every  fact  which  is  solely  composed  of  feel' 
ings  or  states  of  consciousness  considered  as  such,  is  often  called  a 
Psychological  or  Subjective  feet ;  while  every  fact  which  is  composed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  something  diflforent  firom  these,  that  is,  of 
substances  and  attributes,  is  called  an  Objective  fact.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  every  objective  fact  is  grounded  on  a  corresponding  subjec- 
tive one ;  and  has  no  meaning  to  us  (apart  firom  the  subjective  fact 
which  corresponds  to  it),  except  as  a  name  far  the  unknown  and  in- 
scrutable process  by  which  that  subjective  or  psychological  feet  is 
brought  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PROPOBITIONS. 

§  1.  In  treating  of  Propositions,  as  already  in  treating  of  Names, 
some  considerations  of  a  comparatively  elementary  nature  respecting 
their  form  and  varieties  must  be  premised,  before  entering  upon  that 
analysis  of  the  import  conveyed  by  them,  which  is  the  real  subject  and 
purpose  of  this  preliminary  book. 

A  proposition,  we  have  before  said,  is  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which 
a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  A  predicate  and  a  sub- 
ject are  all  that  is  necessarily  required  to  make  up  a  proposition :  but 
as  we  cannot  conclude  from  merely  seeing  two  names  put  together, 
thot  they  are  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  that  ib,  that  one  of  them  is  in- 
tended to  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other*  it  is  necessary  that  there 
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should  be  some  mode  or  form  of  indicating  that  sucli  is  the  intention ;« 
some  sign  to  distinguish  a  predication  from  any  other  kind  of  discourse. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  a  slight  alteration  of  one  of  the  words,  called 
an  inflection ;  as  when  we  say,  Fire  bums ;  the  change  of  the  second 
word  from  hum  to  burns  showing  that  we  mean  to  amrm  the  predicate 
bum  of  the  subject  fire.  But  this  function  is  more  commonly  fulfilled 
by  the  word  m,  when  an  affirmation  is  intended ;  m  not^  when  a  nega- 
tion ;  or  by  some  other  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  word  which  thtte 
serves  the  purpose  bf  a  sign  of  predication  is  called,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  the  topula.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ^ere  shoida 
be  no  indistinctness  in  our  conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the 
copula;  for  confused  notions  respecting  it  are  among  the  causes  which 
have  spread  mysticism  over  tbe  field'  of  logic,  and  perverted  its  specu- 
lations into  logomachies. 

It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  the  copula  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
sign  of  predication ;  that  it  also  signifies  existence.  In  the  proposition, 
Socrates  is  just,  it  may  seem  to  be  implied  not  only  that  the  quality 
JMst  can  be  affirmed  of  Socrates,  but  moreover  that  Socrates  w,^  that  is 
to  say,  exists.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  word  m;  a  word  which  not  only  performs  the  function  of  the  copula 
in  affirmations,  but  has  also  a  meaning  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
may  itself  be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  it  as  a  copula  does  not  necessarily  include  the  affirmation  of  . 
existence,  appears  from  such  a  proposition  as  this,  A  centaur  is  a  fiction 
of  the  poets ;  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  implied  that  a  centaur  exists^ 
since  the  proposition  itself  expressly  asserts  tliat  the  thing  has  no  reSl 
existenclB. 

Many  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  frivolous  speculations  cdn- 
ceming  the  nature  of  Being  (to  6v,  dvaia,  Ens,  Entitas,  Essentia,  and 
the  like),  which  have  arisen  from  overlooking  this  double  meaning  of 
the  words  to  be ;  from  supposing  that  \^hen  it  signifies  to  exists  and 
when  it  signifies  to  be  some  specified  thing,  as  to  &e  a  man,  to  be  Soc- 
rates, to  be  seen  or  spoken  of,  to  be  b,  phantom,  even  to  be  a  nonentity, 
it  must  still,  at  bottom,  answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a  meaning 
must  be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  cases.  The  fog  which 
rose  from  this  narrow  spot  difiused  itself  at  an  early  period  over  the 
whole  surface  of  metaphysics.  Yet  it  becomes  us  not  to  triumph  over 
the  gigantic  inteUects  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  because  we  are  now  able 
to  preserve  ourselves  from  many  errors  into  which  they,  perhaps  inev- 
itably, felj.  The  fire-teazer  of  a  modem  steam-engine  produces  by  his 
exertions  fax  greater  effects  than  Milo  of  Crotono  could,  but  he  is  not 
therefore  a  stronger  man.  The  Greeks  seldom  knew  any  language 
but  their  own.  This  rendered  it  far  more  difficult  for  them  than  it  is 
for  us,  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  detecting  ambiguities.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  having  systematically  studied  a  plurality  of  languages, 
especiaUy  of  those  languages  which  philoso'phers  have  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  is  the  practical  lesson  we  leam  respecting 
the  ambiguities  of  words,  by  finding  that  the  same  word  in  one  language 
corresponds,  on  different  occasions,  to  different  words  in  another. 
When  not  thus  exercised,  even  the  strongest  understandings  find  it 
difficult  to  beheve  that  things  which  have  a  common  name,  have  not  ia 
settle  respect  or  other  a  common  nature ;  and  oflen  expend  much  labor 
not  only  Unprofitably  but  mischievously  (as  was  frequently  done  by 
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the  two  philosophers  just  mentioned),  on  vain  attempts  to  discover  in 
what  this  common  nature  consists.  But,  the  habit  once  formed,  intel- 
lects much  inferior  are  capable  of  detecting  even  ambiguities  which 
i  are  common  to  many  languages :  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  one  now 
under  consideration,  though  it  exists  in  the  modem  languages  as  well 
as  in  the  ancient,  should  have  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  authors. 
The  quantity  of  futile  speculation  which  had  been  caused  by  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  the  copula,  was  hinted  at  by  Hobbes ; 
but  Mr.  Mill*  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  distinctly  characterized  the 
tftaMguity,  and  poiuted  out  how  many  crron  in  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  it  has  had  to  answer  for.  It  has  indeed  misled  the  modems 
scarcely  less  than  the  ancients,  though  their  mistakes,  because  oar  un- 
derstandings are  not  yet  so  completely  emancipated  from  their  influ- 
ence, do  not  appear  equally  ridiculous. 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  principal  distinctions  which  exist 
among  propositions,  and  the  technicsd  terms  most  commonly  in  use  to 
express  those  distinctions 

§  2.  A  proposition  bemg  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which  something 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  something,  the  first  division  of  propositions  is 
into  affirmative  and  negative.  An  affirmative  proposition  is  that  in 
^  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  subject ;  as  CfaBsar  is  dead.     A 

negative  proposition  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  is  denied  of  the 
subject;  as,  Caesar  is  not  dead.  The  copula  in  this  last  species  of 
psoposition,  consists  of  the  woitls  is  not,  which  are  the  sign  of  negation ; 
w  being  the  sign  of  affirmation. 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hobbes,  state  this 
difllinction  differently ;  they  recognize  only  one  form  of  copula,  is^  and 
attach  the  negative  sign  to  the  predicate.  "  Csesar  is  dead,"  and 
"Caesar  is  not  dead,"  according  to  these  writers,  are  propositions 
agreeing  not  in  the  subject  and  predicate,  but  in  the  subject  only. 
They  do  not  consider  "  dead,"  but  "  not  dead,"  to  be  the  predicate  of 
the  second  proposition,  and  they  accordingly  define  a  negative  proposi- 
tion to  be  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  a  negative  name.  The  point, 
though  not  of  much  practical  moment,  deserves  notice  as  an  example 
(not  unfrequent  in  logic)  whereby  means  of  an  apparent  simplification, 
but  which  is  merely  verbal,  matters  are  made  more  complex  than  before. 
The  idea  of  those  writers  was,  that  they  could  got  rid  of  the  distinction 
between  affirming  and  denying,  by  treating  every  case  of  denying  as 
the  affirming  of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is  meant  by  a.  negative 
name  ]  A  name  expressive  of  the  absence  of  an  attribute.  So  that 
when  we  affirm  a  negative  name,  what  we  are  really  predicating  is 
absence  and  not  presence :  we  are  assorting  not  that  anything  is,  but 
that  something  is  not ;  to  express  which  operation  no  word  seems  so 
proper  as  the  word  denying.  The  fundamental  distinction  is  between 
a  fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that  fact ;  between  seeing  something  and 
not  seeing  it,  between  Caesar's  being  dead  and  his  not  being  dead ; 
and  if  this  were  a  merely  verbal  distinction,  the  generalization  which 
brings  both  within  the  same  form  of  assertion  would  be  a  real  simpli- 
fication: the  distinction,  however,  being  real,  and  in  the  facts,  it  is 
the  generalization  confoimding  the  distinction  that  is  merely  verbal ; 
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and  tends  to  obscure  the  subj^,  by  treating  the  dilTeivnce  between, 
two  kinds-  of  tnubs  as  if  it  were  only  a  difference  between  two  kinds  of 
words.  To  put  things  together,  and  to  put  them  or  keep  them  asunder, 
will  remain  different  operations,  whatever  tricks  we  may  play  with 

language.  •" *- 

-^"11  lOTiSrk  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  applied  to  most  of  those  dis- 
tinctions among  propositions  which  are  said  to  have  reference  to  their 
modality:  as,  difference  of  tense  or  time ;  the  sun  Jtd^.rise,  the  siin  is 
rising,  the  sun  will  rise.  All  these  differences,  like  that  between  affirm" 
ation  and  negation,  might  he  glossed  over  by  considering  the  incidcplfc 
of  time  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  predicate ;  thus.  The  sun  is  am 
object  k^viti^^  risen.  The  sun  is  an  object  now  risings  The  sun  is  an  object 
to  rite  iireqfter.  But  the  simplification  would  be  merely  verbal.  Past, 
present,  or  future,  do  not  constitute  so  many  different  kinds  of  rising ; 
they  are  designations  belonging  to  the  event  asserted,  to  the  sun*s  rising 
tp-day.  They  affect,  not  the  predicate,  but  the  applicability  of  the 
predicate  to  tMj)articular  subject.     That  which  we  s^rm  to  be  past, 

S resent,  or  flit£pB»  is  not  what  the  subjaKst  signifies,  nor  wliat  the  pre- 
icate  signifies,  but  specifically  and  expressly  what  the  predication 
signifies ;  what  is  expressed  only  by  the  proposition,  as  such,  and  not 
by  either  or  both  of  the  terms.  Therefore  the  circumstance  of  time  is  ** 
properly  considered  as  attaching  to  the  copula,  which  is  the  sign  of  • 
predication,  and  not  to  the  predicate.  If  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
such  modifications  as  these,  Caesar  may  be  dead ;  Csesar  is  perhaps 
dead ;  It  is  possible  that  Csesar  is  dead ;  it  is  only  because  these  mjf. 
altogether  under  another  head,  being  properly  assertions  not  of  any* 
thing  relating  to  the  fact  itself,  but  of  the  state  of  our  own  mind  im 
regard  to  it;  namely,  our  absence  of.  disbelief  of  it.  Thus,  "Cgpaag 
may  be  dead  "  means  "  I  am  not  sure  that  Caesar  is  alive." 

§  3.  The  next  division  of  propositions  is  into  Simple  and  Complex. 
A  simple  proposition  is  that  in  which  one  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  one  subject.  A  complex  proposition  is  that  in  which  there 
is  more  than  one  predicate,  or  more  than  one  subject,  or  both. 

At  first  sight  this  decision  has  the  air  of  an  absurdity ;  a  solemn  dis- 
tinction of  things  into  one  and  more  than  one ;  as  if  we  were  to  divide 
horses  into  single  horses  and  teams  of  horses.  And  it  is  true  that  what 
is  called  a  complex  proposition  is  often  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but 
several  propositions,  held  together  by  a  conjunction.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, is  this,  Caesar  is  dead,  and  Brutus  is  alive :  or  even  this,  Caesar  is 
dead,  but  Brutus  is  alive.  There  are  here  two  distinct  assertions  ;  and 
we  might  as  well  call  a  street  a  complex  house,  as  these  two  propo- 
sitions a  complex  proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  syncategorematic 
words  and  and  but  have  a  meaning,  but  that  meaning  is  so  far  from 
making  the  two  propositions  one^  that  it  adds  a  third  proposition  to 
them.  All  particles  are  abbreviations,  and  generally  abbreviations  of 
propositions ;  a  kind  of  short-hand,  whereby  that  which,  to  be  expressed 
fully,  would  have  required  a  proposition  or  a  series  of  propositions,  ia 
suggested  to  thq  mind  at  once.  Thus  the  words,  Csesar  is  dead  and 
Brutus  is  alive,  are  equivalent  to  these :  Caesar  is  dead ;  Brutus  is 
alive ;  it  is  my  wish  that  the  two  preceding  propositions  should  be 
thought  of  together.  If  the  words  were,  Caesar  is  dead  but  Brutus  is 
alive,  the  sense  would  be  equivalent  to  the  same  three  propositions 
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together  with  a  fourth;  ''between  the  two  preceding  propositions 
there  exists  a  contrast :"  viz.,  either  between  the  two  facts  themselves, 
or  between  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  my  wish  that  they  should  be 
regarded. 

In  the  instances  citodf  the  two  propositions  arc  kept  visibly  distinct, 
each  subject  having  its  separate  predicate,  and  each  predicate  its  sepa- 
rate subject.  For  brevity,  however,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  the  pro- 
positions are  often  blended  together :  as  in  this,  "  I'eter  and  James 
preached  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee/'  which  contains  four  propo- 
sitions :  Peter  preached  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  preached  in  Galilee, 
James  preachea  at  Jerusalem,  James  preached  in  Galilee. 

Wo  have  seen  that  when  the  two  or  more  propositions  comprising 
what  is  called  a  complex  proposition,  are  stated  absolutely,  and  not 
under  any  condition  or  proviso,  it  is  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but  a  plu- 
rality of  propositions ;  smce  what  it  expresses  is  not  a  single  assertion, 
but  several  assertions,  which,  if  true  when  joined,  are  true  also  when 
separated.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  proposition  which,  although  it  con- 
tams  a  plurality  of  subjects  and  of  predicates,  and  may  be  said  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  to  consist  of  several  propositions,  contains  but  one 
assertion ;  and  its  truth  does  not  at  all  imply  that  of  the  simple  propo- 
sitions which  compose  it.  An  example  of  this  is,  when  the  simple 
propositions  are  connected  by  the  particle  or  ;  as,  cither  A  is  B  or  C 
IS  D ;  or  by  the  particle  t/";  as  A  is  B  f^  C  is  D.  In  the  former  case, 
the  proposition  is  called  disjunctive,  in  the  latter  conditional:  the  name 
hypothetical  was  originally  common  to  both.  As  has  been  well 
Remarked  by  ArchbieJiop  Whately  and  others,  the  disjunctive  form  is 
resolvable  into  the  conditional;  every  disjunctive  pix)position  being 
equivalent  X^  two  or  more  conditional  ones.  '*  Either  A  is  B  or  C  is 
D,"  means,  "  if  A  is  not  B,  C  is  D ;  and  if  C  is  not  D,  A  is  B."  All 
hypothetical  propositions,  therefore,  though  disjunctive  in  form,  are 
conditional  in  meaning;  and  the  words  hypothetical  and  conditional 
may  be,  as  indeed  they  generally  are,  used  synonymously.  Propo 
sidons  in  which  the  assertion  is  not  dependent  upon  a  condition,  are 
said,  in  the  language  of  logicians,  to  be  categorical. 

An  hypothetical  proposition  is  not,  like  the  pretended  complex  pro- 
positions which  we  previously  considered,  a  mere  aggregation  of 
simple  propositions.  The  simple  propositions  which  form  part  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  couched,  form  no  part  of  the  assertion  which  it 
conveys.  When  we  say,  If  the  Koran  comes  from  God,  Mahomet  is 
the  prophet  of  God,  we  do  not  intend  to  affirm  either  that  the  Koran 
does  come  from  God,  or  that  Mahomet  is  really  his  prophet.  Neither 
of  these  simple  propositions  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  truth  of  the 
hypothetical  proposition  may  be  indisputable.  AMiat  is  asserted  is 
not  the  truth  of  either  of  the  propositions,  but  the  infcrribility  of  the 


nothing 

the  Koran  or  of  Mahomet.  The  real  subject  of  the  predication  is  the 
entire  proposition,  **  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God;"  and  the  affirm- 
ation is,  that  this  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  proposition,  "  The 
Koran  comes  from  God."  The  subject  and  predicate,  therefore,  of  an 
hypothetical  proposition  are  names  of  propositions.  The  subject  ia 
some  one  proposition.    The  pi*edicato  is  a  general  reladTe  name 
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applicable  to  propositions ;  of  this  form — "  an  inference  from  so  and 
so."  A  fresh  instance  is  here  afforded  of  the  remark,  that  all  particles 
are  abbreviations ;  since  "^jT  A  is  B,  C  is  D,"  is  found  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  following :  '*  The  proposition  C  is  D,  is  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  proposition  A  is  B." 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  hypothetical  and  categorical 
propositions  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears.  In  the  conditional, 
as  well  as  in  the  categorical  form,  one  predicate  is  affirmed  of  one  sub- 
ject, and  no  more  :  but  a  conditional  propositioil  is  a  proposition  con- 
cerning a  proposition ;  the  subject  of  the  assertion  is  itself  an  assertion. 
Nor  is  this  a  property  peculiar  to  hypothetical  propositions.  There 
are  other  classes  of  assertions  concerning  propositions.  Like  other 
things,  a  proposition  has  attributes  whicn  may  be  predicated  of  it. 
The  attribute  predicated  of  it  in  an  hypothetical  proposition,  is  that 
of  being  an  inference  from  a  certain  other  proposition.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  many  attributes  that  might  be  predicated.  We  may  say, 
That  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  is  an  axiom  in  mathematics : 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  is  a  tenet  of 
the  Greek  Chdrch  :  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  re- 
nounced by  Parliament  at  the  Revolution :  The  infalHbility  of  the  Pope 
has  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  In  all  these  cases  the  subject  of 
the  predication  is  an  entire  proposition.  That  which  these  different 
predicates  are  affirmed  of,  is  the  proposition^  "  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part ;"  the  proposition,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  alone  :"  the  proposition,  "  kings  have  a  divine  right ;"  the  prop- 
osition, "  the  Pope  is  infallible." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  much  less  difference  between  hypotheti- 
cal propositions  and  any  others,  than  one  might  be  led  to  imagine 
from  their  form,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conspicuous 
position  which  they  have  been  selected  to  fill  in  treatises  on  Logic,  if 
we  did  not  remember  that  what  they  predicate  of  a  proposition,  namely, 
its  being  an  inference  from  something  else,  is  precisely  that  one  of  its 
attributes  with  which  most  of  all  a  logician  is  concerned. 

§  4.  The  next  of  the  common  divisions  of  Propositions  is  into  Uni- 
Tersal,  Particular,  Indefinite,  and  Singular  :  a  distinction  founded 
upon  the  degree  of  generality  in  which  the  name,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  is  to  be  understood.     The  following  are  examples : 

All  men  are  mortal —  UniversEJ. 

Some  men  are  mortal —  Particular. 

Man  is  mortal —  Indefinite. 

Julius  CcBsar  is  mortal —  Singular. 

The  proposition  is  Singular,  when  tlie  subject  is  an  individual  name. 
The  individual  name  needs  not  be  a  proper  name.  "  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  crucified,"  is  as  much  a  singular  proposition  as 
"  Christ  was  crucified." 

When  the  name,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  is  a  general 
name,  we  may  intend  to  affirm  or  deny  the  predicate,  either  of  all  the 
things  that  the  subject  denotes,  or  only  of  some.  When  the  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  sub- 
ject, the  proposition  is  universal ;  wjien  of  some  non-assignable  portion 
of  them  only,  it  is  particular.  Thus,  All  men  are  mortal ;  Every  man 
is  mortal ;  are  universal  propositions.     No  man  is  immortal,  is  also  an 
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universal  proposition,  sincq  the  predicate,  immortal,  is  denied  of  each 
and  every  individual  denoted  by  the  term  man ;  the  negative  propo- 
sition being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  following,  Every  man  is  not-im- 
mortaL     But  "  some  men  are  wise,"  "  some  men  are  not  \viBc,"  are 
particular  propositions  ;    the  predicate  ttn^e  being  in  the   one  case 
.  affirmed  and  in  the  other  denied  not  of  each  and  every  individual  de- 
noted by  the  term  man,  but  only  of  each  and  every  one  of  some  por- 
tion of  those  individuals,  without  specifying  what  portion  ;  for  if  this 
were  specified,  the  proposition  would  be  changed  either  into  a  singu- 
lar proposition,  or  into  an  universal  proposition  with  a  different  subject; 
as,  for  mlitance,  "  all  instructed  men  are  wise."     There  are  otlier  forms 
of  particular  propositions :  as,  **  Most  men  are  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment :**  it  being  immaterial  how  large  a  portion  of  the  subject  the 
predicate  is  asserted  of,  as  long  as  it  is  left  uncertain  how  that  portion 
IS  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

When  the  form  of  the  expression  does  not  clearly  Show  whether  the 
general  name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  meant  to  stand 
for  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  it,  or  only  for  some  of  them,  the 
proposition  is  commonly  called  Indefinite;  but  this,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  observes,  is  a  solecism,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  committed 
by  some  grammarians  when  in  their  list  of  genders  they  enumerate  the 
doubtful  gender.  The  speaker  must  mean  to  assert  the  proposition 
either  as  an  uiuversal  or  as  a  particular  proposition,  though  he  haa 
failed  to  declare  which :  and  it  often  happens  that  though  the  woids 
do  not  show  which  of  the  two  he  intends,  the  context,  or  the  custom 
of  speech,  supplies  the  deficiency.  Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
**  Man  is  mortal,"  nobody  doubts  that  the  assertion  is  intended  of  all 
kuman  beings,  and  the  word  indicative  of  universality  is  commonly 
omitted  only  because  the  meaning  is  evident  without  it. 

When  'a  genei*al  name  stands  for  each  and  every  individual  which  it 
is  a  name  o^  or  in  other  words,  which  it  denotes,  it  is  said  by  logicicms 
to  be  distributed,  or  taken  distributively.  Thus,  in  the  proposition, 
AU  men  are  mortal,  the  subject,  Man,  is  distributed,  because  mortality 
is  affirmed  of  each  and  every  man.  The  predicate  Mortal,  is  not  dis- 
tributed, because  the  only  mortals  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  proposition 
are  those  who  happen  to  be  men ;  while  the  word  may,  for  aught  that 
appears  {and  in  fact  does),  comprehend  under  it  an  indefinite  number 
01  objects  besides  men.  In  the  proposition,  Some  men  are  mortal, 
both  the  predicate  and  the  subject  are  undistributed.  In  the  following, 
No  men  are  perfect,  both  the  predicate  and  subject  are  distributed. 
Not  only  is  the  attribute  perfection  denied  of  the  entire  class  Man, 
but  that  class  is  severed  and  cast  out  from  the  whole  of  the  class  Per- 
fect, and  not  merely  from  some  part  of  that  class. 

This  phraseology,  which  is  of  great  service  in  stating  and  demon- 
strating the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  enabled  us  to  express  very  con- 
cisely the  definitions  of  an  universal  and  a  particular  proposition.  An 
universal  proposition  is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  distributed ;  a  par- 
ticular proposition  is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  undistributed. 

There  are  many  more  distinctions  among  propositions  than  those  we 
have  here  stated,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance.  But,  for 
explaining  and  illustrating  those,  more  suitable  opportunities  will  occur 
•in  the  sequeL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  IMPORT  OF  l»ROPOSrnONS. 

§  1.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Propositions  must  bare  one  of 
two  objects :  to  analyze  the  state  of  mind  called  Belief,  or  to  analyze 
what  is  believed.  All  language  recognizes  a  difference  between  a  doc^ 
trine  or  opinion,  and  the  act  of  entertaining  the  opinion ;  between  ais- 
sent,  and  what  is  asseipted  to. 

Logic,  according  to  the  conception  here  formed  of  it,  has  no  coo- 
cem  with  the  nature  of  the  act  of  judging  or  believing ;  the  considera- 
tion of  that  act,  as  a  ||henomenon  of  the  mind,'  belongs  to  another  ' 
science.  Philosophers,  however,  from  Descartes  downwards,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  era  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  have  by  no  means  ob- 
served this  distinction ;  and  would  have  treated  with  great  disrespect 
any  attempt  to  analyze  the  import  of  Propositions,  unless  found^ 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  act  of  Judgment.  A  Propo^itioiD,  they  would 
have  said,  is  but  the  expressidn  in- words  of  a  JudgttBnt.  The  thing^ 
expressed,  not  the  mere  verbal  expression,  is  the  important  matter* 
Wben  the  mind  assents  to  a  proposition,  it  judges.^  Let  us  find  out 
what  the  mind  does  when  it  judges,  and  we  shall  know  what  proposi- 
tions mean,  and  not  otherwise. 

Conformably  to  these  views,  almost  all  the  vmters  On  IrOgic  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  whetb^.  l^oglish,  German,  or  French,  have  made 
their  theory  of  Propositions,  fit>m  one  end  to  the  other,  a  theory  ot 
Judgments.     They  considered  a  Proposition,  or  a  Judgment,  for  tfiey 
used  the  two  words  indiscriminately,  to  consist  in  affirming  or  denying" 
one  idea  of  another.     To  judge,  was  t»  put  two  ideas  together,  or  to  *  ^ 
bring  one  idea  under  another,  or  to  compare  two  ideaB,  Or  to  perceive 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas:  and   the  whole 
doctrine  of  Propositions,  together  with  the  theory  of  Reasoning  (always 
necessarily  founded  upon  the  theory  of  Propositions),  was  stated  as  if , 
Ideas,  or  Conceptions,  or  whatever  other  term  the  waker  prefbrred  as 
a  name  for  mental  representations  generally,  constituted  essentially  th^ 
subject  matter  and  substance  of  those  operations.  *  •  • 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  in  any  case  of  judgment,  as  for  instance 
when  we  judge  that  gold  is  yellow,  a  process  takes  place  in  our  minda 
of  which  some  one  or  other  of  these  theories  is  a  partially  correct  ac- 
count. We  must  have  the  idea  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and 
these  two  ideas  must  be  brought  together  in  our  mind.  But  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  only  a  peurt  of  what  takes  place ;  for 
we  may  put  two  ideas  together  without  any  act  of  belief ;  as  when  we 
merely  imagine  something,  sucb  as  a  golden  mountain ;  or  when  we 
actually  disbelieve :  for  in  order  even  to  disbelieve  that  Mahomet  was 
an  apostle  of  Gt>d,  we  must  put  the  idea  of  Mahomet  and  that  of  an 
apostle  of  God  together.  To  determine  what  it  is  that  happens  in  the 
case  of  assent  or  dissent  besides  putting  two  ideas  together,  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  of  metaphysical  problems.  But  whatever  the  solu- 
tion may  be,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  can  have  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  the  import  of  propositions ;  for^this  reason,  that  propo- 
sitions (except  where  the  mina  itself  is  the  subject  treated  of)  are  not 
aMcrtions  respecting  our  ideas  of  things,  but  assertions  respecting  the 
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things  themselves.  In  order  to  believe  that  gold  is  yellow,  I  must, 
indeed,  have  the  idea  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  something 
having  reference  to  those  ideas  must  take  place  in  my  mind ;  but  my 
belief  has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it  has  reference  to  the  things. 
What  I  believe  is  a  fact  relating  to  tlie  outward  thing,  gold,  and  to  the 
inmression  made  by  that  outwai'd  thing  upon  the  human  organs ;  not 
a  fact  relating  to  my  conception  of  gold,  which  would  be  a  fact  in  my 
mental  history,  not  a  fact  of  external  nature.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to 
believe  tliis  fact  in  external  nature,  another  fact  must  take  place  in  my 
mind,  a  process  must  be  performed  upon  my  ideas ;  but  so  it  must  in 
everything  lelse  that  I  do.  I  cannot  dig  the  ground  unless  I  have  the 
idea  of  the  ground,  and  of  a  spade,  and  of  all  the  other  things  I  am 
operating  upon,  and  unless  I  put  those  ideas  together.  But  it  would 
be  a  very  ridiculous  description  of  digging  the  ground  to  say  that  it  is 
putting  one  idea  into  another.  Digging  is  an  operation  winch  is  per- 
formed upon  the  things  themselves,  all£ough  it  cannot  be  performed 
unless  I  have  in  my  mind  the  ideas  of  them.  And  so  in  like  manner, 
believing  is  an  act  which  has  for  its  subject  the  facts  themselves, 
although  a  previous  mental  conception  of  the  facts  is  an  indispensable 
condition.  When  I  s^y  that  fire  causes  heat,  do  I  mean  that  my  idea 
of  fire  causes  my  idea  of  heat?  No:  I  mean  that  the  natural  pheno- 
menon, fire,  causes  the  natural  phenomenon,  heat.  When  I  mean  to 
assert  anything  respecting  the  ideas,  I  give  them  their  proper  name,  I 
call  them  ideas :  as  when  I  say,  that  a  child's  idea  of  a  battle  is  unlike 
the  reality,  or  that  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  Deity  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  characters  of  mankind. 

The  notion  that  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  logician  in  a 
proposition,  is  the  relation  l>etween  the  two  idecu  corresponding  to 
the  subject  and  predicate  (instead  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
phenomena  which  tney  respectively  express),  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  ever  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  Logic ;  and 
the  principal  cause  why  the  theory  of  the  science  has  made  such  incon- 
siderable progress  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  treatises  on 
Logic,  and  on  the  branches  of  Mental  Philosophy  coimected  with 
Logic,  which  have  been  produced  since  the  intrusion  of  this  cardinal 
error,  though  sometimes  written  by  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  and 
attainments,  almost  always  tacitly  imply  a  theory  that  the  investigation 
of  truth  consists  in  contemplating  and  handling  our  ideas,  or  concep- 
tioiis  of  things,  instead  of  the  things  themselves :  a  process  by  whicn, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  not  a  single  truth  ever  was  arrived  at,  except 
truths  of  psychology,  a  science  of  which  Ideas  or  Conceptions  are 
avowedly  (along  with  other  mental  phenomena)  the  subject-matter. 
Meanwhile,  inquiries  into  every  kind  of  natural  phenomena  were 
incessantly  establishing  great  and  fhiitful  truths  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  by  processes  upon  which  these  views  of  the  natiu^  of  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning  threw  no  light,  and  in  which  they  afforded  no 
assistance  whatever.  No  wonder  that  those  who  knew  by  practical 
experience  how  truths  are  come  at,  should  deem  a  science  futile,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  such  speculations.  AVhat  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  Logic  since  tliese  doctrines  CBme  into  vogue,  has  been 
done  not  by  professed  logicians,  but  by  discoverers  in  the  other  sci- 
ences; in  whose  methods  of  investigation  many  great  principles  of 
logic,  not  previously  thought  of,  have  successively  come  forth  into  light, 
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but  who  have  generally  committed  the  error  of  supposing  that  nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  the  art  of  philosophizing  by  the  old  logicians, 
because  their  modem  interpreters  have  written  to  so  little  "^purpose 
respecting  it. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  on  the  present  occasion,  not  into  Judg- 
ment, but  judgments ;  not  into  the  q,ct  of  beheving,  but  into  the  things-' 
believed.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  belief  in  a  Proposition  ? 
What  is  the  matter  of  fact  signified  by  it  1  What  is  it  to  which,  when 
I  assert  the  proposition,  I  give  my  assent,  and  call  upon  others  to  give  i 
theirs  ]  What  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  form  of  discourse 
called  a  Proposition,  and  the  conformity  of  which  to  fact  constitutes 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  ] 

§  2.  One  of  the  clearest  and  most  consecutive  thinkers  whom  this 
country  or  the  world  has  produced,  I  mean  Hobbes,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing chlrwer  to  this  question.  In  every  proposition  (says  he),  what 
is  signified  is,  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that  the  predicate  is  a  name  of 
the  same  thing  of  which  the  subject  is  a  name ;  and  if  it  really  is  so,  t- 
the  proposition  is  true.  Thus  the  proposition,  All  men  are  living  be- 
ings (he  would  say),  is  true,  because  living  being  is  a  name  of  every- 
thing of  which  man  is  a  name.  All  men  are  six  feQC  high- is  not  true, 
because  six/eet  high  is  not  a  name  of  everything  (though  it  is  of  some 
things)  of  which  man  is  a  name. 

What  18  stated  by  Hobbes  bs  the  definition  of  a  true  pro|K)0itioiY, 
must  be  allowed  to  hetL'pxop&fty  which  all  true  propositions  possess. 
The  subject  and  pfredicifeiS  being  both  of  them  names  of  things,  if  they 
were  names  of  quite  jfiRrent  things  the  one  name  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  its  signification,  be  predicated  of  the  other.     If  it  be  true       > 
that  some  men  are  copper-colored,  it  must  be  tme^*ei|d  the  proposi- '  «  ■ 
tion  does  really  assert — that  among  the  individuals  denoted  by  the      * 
name  man,  there  are  some  who  are  also  among  those  denoted  by  the 
name  copper-colored.     If  it  bo  true  that  all  oxen  ruminate,  it  must 
be  true  that  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name  ox  are  also  among 
those  denoted  by  the  name  ruminating ;  and  whoe^W  asserts  that  all 
oxen  ruminate,  undoubtedly  does  assert  that  this  relation  subsiisfis  be- 
tween the  two  names. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  which,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  the  ody. 
one  made  in  any  proposition,  really  is  made  in  every  proposition  9  and 
his  analysis  has  consequently  one  of  the  requisites  for  being  the  true 
one.  We  may  go  a  step  further ;  it  is  the  only  analysis  that  is  rigor- 
ously true  of  all  propositions  without  exception.  What  he  gives  as 
the  meaning  of  propositions,  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  all  propositions, 
and  the  whole  meaning  of  some.  This,  however,  only  shows  what  an 
extremely  minute  fragment  of  meaning  it  is  quite  possible  to  include 
within  the  logical  formula  of  a  proposition.  It  does  not  show  that  no 
proposition  means  more.  To  warrant  us  in  putting  together  two  words 
with  a  copula  between  them,  it  is  really  enough  that  the  thin^  or  things 
denoted  by  one  of  the  names  should  be  capable,  without  violation  of 
usage,  of  being  called  by  the  other  name  also.  If  then  this  be  a&  the 
meaning  necessarily  implied  in  the  form  of  discourse  called  a  Proposi- 
tion, why  do  I  object  to  it  as  the  scieiltific  definition  of  what  a  propo- 
sition means  1  Because,  though  the  mere  collocation  which  makes  the 
proposition  a  proposition,  conveys  no  more  meaning  than  Hobbes  con- 
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tends  for,  thiat  same  collocatioir  combined  MOtti  other  circumstances, 
that  Jbrwt  combined  with  other  matter ^  does  otmyey  more,  and  much 
more. 

The  only  propositions  of  which  Hobbes*  principle  ig  a  sufficient  ac- 
count, are  that  mnited  and  unimportant  class  in  wlUch  both  the  predi- 
cate and  the  subject  are  proper  names.  For,  as  fals  already  been 
remarked,  proper  names  have  strictly  no  meaning;  they  are  mere 
marks  for  individual  objects :  and  when  a  proper  name  is  prodi- 
«  Gated  of  another  proper  name,  all  the  significatioD  conveyed  is,  that 
both  the  names  are  marks  for  the  same  object.  wBiit  this  is  precisely 
what  Hobbes  produces  as  a  theory  of  predication  in  general.  His 
doctrine  is  a  full  explanation  of  such  predications  as  these :  Hyde  was 
*  Clarendon,  or,  Tully  is  Cicero.  It  exhausts  the  meaning  of  those 
propositions.  But  it  is  a  sadly  inadequate  theory  of  any  others.  That 
It  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as  such,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  fact,  that  Hobbes,  in  conunon  with  the  other  Nominalists,  be- 
stowed Httle  or  no  attention  upon  the  connotation  of  words ;  and  sought 
for  their  meaning  exclusively  in  what  thay  denote:  as  if  all  names  had 
been  (what  none  but  proper  names  reauy  are)  marks  put  upon  indi- 
viduals ;  and  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  a  proper  and  a 
general  name,exQ0pt  that  the  first  denotes  only  one  individued,  and  the 
last  a  greater  number. 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  all  names,  except 
proper  names  and  that  portion  of  the  class  of  abstract  names  which  are 
not  connotative,  resides  in  the  connotation.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
analyzing  the  moaning  of  any  proposition  in  "Which  the  predicate  and 
the  subject,  or  either  of  them,  are  connotative  names,  it  is  to  the  con- 
notation of  those  terms  that  we  must  exclusively  look,  and  not  to  what 
they  denote^  or  in  the  language  of  Hobbes  (language  so  far  correct)  are 
names  of. 

In  asserting  that  the  truth  of  a  proposition  depends  upon  the  con- 
formity of  import  between  its  terms,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  proposi- 
tion, Socrates  is  wise,  is  a  true  proposition,  because  Socrates  and  wise 
are  names  applicable  to,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  names  of  the  same  per- 
son ;  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  powerful  a  thinker  should  not  have 
asked  himself  the  question.  But  how  came  they  to  be  names  of  the  same 
person  ?  Surely  not  because  such  was  the  intention  of  those  who  in- 
vented the  words.  When  mankind  fbced  the  meaning  of  the  word 
wise,  they  were  not  thinking  of  Socrates^  nor  when  his  parents  g^ve 
him  the  name  Socrates,  were  they  thinking  of  wisdom.  The  names 
happen  to  fit  the  same  person  because  of  a  certainyac^,  which  fact  was 
not  known,  nor  in  being,  when  the  names  were  invented.  If  we  want 
to  know  what  the  fact  is,  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  it  in  the  connotation 
of  the  names. 

A  bird,  or  a  stone,  a  man,  or  a  wise  man,  means  simply,  an  object 
having  such  and  such  attributes.  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  man, 
is  those  attributes,  and  not  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  &c.  The  word 
mortal,  in  like  manner  connotes  a  certain  attribute  or  attributes ;  and 
when  we  say,  All  men  are  mortal,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is, 
diat  all  beings  which  possess  the  one  set  of  attributes,  possess  also  the 
other.  If,  in  our  experience,  the  attributes  connoted  by  man  are 
always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  connoted  by  m4>rtal,  it  will  follow 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  class  man  will  be  wholly  included  m  the 
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class  mortal,  aila  that  morfaZ  will  be  a  name  oTall  things  of  \¥hicb  man 
is  a  name  J  but  why  ]  Those  ohgects  are  brought  under  the  name,  by 
possessing  tbe  attributes  oonnoted  by  it :  but  their  possession  of  the 
attributes  is  the  real  conditioiuon  which  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
depends ;  not  their  being  called  by  the  name.  Connotative  names  do 
not  precede,  bat  follow,  the  attributes  which  they  connote.  If  one 
attribute  happens  to  be  always  found  in  conjunction  with  another 
attribute,  the  concrete  names  which  answer  to  those  attributes  will  of 
course  be  predicable  of  the  same  subjects,  and  may  be  said,  in  Hobbes' 
language  (in  the  ptopriety  of  which  on  this  occasion  I  fully  concur),  t^ 
Ife  two  names  for  the  same  things.  But  the  possibiHty  of  a  concurrent 
application  of  the  two  names,  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  conjunction 
between  the  two  attributes,  and  was,  in  most  cases,  never  thought  of 
when  the  names  were  invented  and  their  signification  fixed.  That  the 
diamond  is  combustible,  was  a  proposition  certainly  not  dreamed  of 
when  the  words  Diamond  and  Combustible  received  their  present 
meaning ;  and  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  most  ingenious 
aiid  renned  analysis  of  tlie  signification  of  those  words.  It  was  found 
out  by  a  very  different  process,  namely,  by  exerting  the  five  senses, 
and  learning  from  them,  that  the  attribute  of  combustibility  existed  in 
all  those  diamonds  upon  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  these  being 
Bo  numerous,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments  such,  that  what 
was  true  of  those  individuals  might  bo  concluded  to  be  true  of  all  sub- 
stances "  coming  within  the  name,"  that  is,  of  all  substances  possessing 
the  attributes  which  the  name  connotes.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
when  analyzed,  is,  that  wherever  we  find  certain  attributes,  there  will 
be  found  a  certain  other  attribute :  which  is  not  a  question  of  the  sig- 
nification of  names,  but  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  order  existing  among 
phenomena. 

§  3.  Although  Hobbos*  theory  of  Predication  has  not,  in  the  terms 
in  which  he  stated  it,  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  philos- 
ophers, a  theory  virtually  identical  with  it,  and  not  by  any  means  so 
perspicuously  expressed,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of 
an  established  opinion.  The  most  generally  received  notion  of  Predi- 
cation decidedly  is,  that  it  consists  in  referring  something  to  a  class,  u  e., 
either  placing  an  individual  under  a  class,  or  placing  one  class  under 
another  class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is  mortal,  asserts,  according 
to  this  view  of  it,  that  the  class  man  is  included  in  the  class  mortal. 
"  Plato  is  a  philosopher,"  asserts  that  the  individual  Plato  is  one  of 
those  who  compose  the  class  philosopher.  If  the  proposition  is  nega- 
tive, then  instead  of  placing  something  in  a  class,  it  is  said  to  exclude 
something  from  a  class.  Thus,  if  the  following  be  the  proposition, 
The  elephant  is  not  carnivorous ;  what  is  asserted  (according  to  this 
theory)  is,  that  the  elephant  is  excluded  from,  the  class  carnivorous,  or 
is  not  numbered  among  the  things  comprising  that  class.  There  is  no 
real  difference  except  in  language,  between  this  theory  of  Predication 
and  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  For  a  class  is  absolutely  nothing  but  an 
indefinite  number  of  individuals  denoted  by  a  general  name.  The 
namo  ipven  to  them  in  common,  is  what  makes  them  a  class.  To  refer 
anything,  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things 
whidh  are  to  be  called  by  that  common  name.  To  exclude  it  from  a 
clasSy  Is  to  say  that  the  common  name  is  not  applicable  ^o  it. 
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How  widely  these  views  of  predication  liaye  prevailed,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  they  tire  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Dictum  de  omni  et 
nulla.  When  the  syllogism  is  resolved,  by  all  who  treat  of  it,  into  an 
inference  that  what  is  true  of  a  class  is  true  of  all  things  whatever  that 
belong  to  the  class ;  and  when  this  ig  laid  down  by  almost  all  professed 
logicians  as  the  ultimate  principle  to  which  all  reasoning  owes  its 
validity;  it  is  clear  that  in  the  general  estimation  of  logicians,  the 
propositions  of  which  reasonings  aro  composed  can  bo  the  expression 
of  nothing  but  the  process  of  dividing  things  into  classes,  and  referring 
everything  to  its  proper  class. 

This  theory  appears  to  me  a  signal  example  of  a  logical  error  very 
often  committed  in  logic,  that  of  varepov  7rp.qrepov,  or  explaining  a 
thing  by  something  which  presupposes  it.  When  I  say  that  snow  is 
white,  I  may  and  ought  to  be  thmking  of  snow  as  a  class,  because  I 
am  asserting  a  proposition  as  true  of  all  snow :  but  I  am  certainly  not 
thinking  of  white  objects  as  a. class ;  I  am  thinking  of  no  white  objeot 
whatever  except  snow,  but  only  of  that^  and  of  the  sensation  of  white 
which  it  gives  me.  When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or  assented  to  Ae 
propositions,  that  snow  is  white,  and  that  several  other  things  also  are 
white,  I  gradually  begin  to  think  of  white  objects  as  a  class,  includinff 
snow  and  those  other  things.  But  this  is  a  conception  which  followed' 
not  preceded,  those  judgments,  and  therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an 
explanation  of  them.  Instead  of  explaining  the  efiect  by  the  cause, 
this  doctrine  explains  the  cause  by  the  effect,  and  is,  I  conceive,  founded 
upon  a  latent  misconception  of  the  nature  of  classification. 

There  is  a  sort  of  language  very  generally  prevalent  in  these  dis- 
cussions, which  seems  to  suppose  that  classification  is  an  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  definite  and  known  individuals :  that  when  names 
were  imposed,  mankind  took  into  consideration  all  the  individual  ob- 
jects in  the  universe,  made  them  up  into  parcels  or  lists,  and  gave  to 
the  objects  of  each  list  a  common  name,  repeating  this  operation  toties 
quoties  until  they  had  invented  all  the  general  names  of  which  language 
consists ;  which  having  been  once  done,  if  a  question  subsequently 
arises  whether  a  certain  general  name  can  be  truly  predicated  of  a 
certain  particular  object,  we  have  only  (as  it  were)  to  read  the  roll  of 
the  objects  upon  which  that  name  was  conferred,  and  see  whether  the 
object  about  which  the  question  arises,  is  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  framers  of  language  (it  would  seem  to  be  supposed)  have  prede- 
termined all  the  objects  that  are  to  compose  each  class,  and  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  record  of  an  antecedent  decision. 

So  absurd  a  doctrine  vnW  be  owned  by  nobody  when  thus  nakedly 
stated  ;  but  if  the  commonly  received  explanations  of  classification  and 
naming  do  not  imply  tliis  theory,  it  requires  to  be  shown  how  they  ad- 
mit of  being  reconciled  with  any  other. 

General  names  arc  not  marks  put  upon  definite  objects ;  classes  are 
not  made  by  drawing  a  line  round  a  given  number  of  assignable  indi- 
viduals. The  objects  which  compose  any  given  class  are  perpetually 
fluctuating.  We  may  frame  a  class  witliout  kno>ving  the  mdividuals, 
or  even  any  of  the  individuals,  of  which  it  will  be  composed  :  we  may 
do  so  while  believing  that  no  such  individuals  exist.  If^by  the  meaning 
of  a  general  name  are  to  be  imderstood  the  things  which  it  is  the  name 
of,  no  general  name,  except  by  accident,  has  a  fixed  meanii^  at  all,  at 
ever  long  retains  the  same  meaning.    The  only  mode  in  which  any 
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general  name  has  a  definite  meaning,  is  %y  being  a  name  of  an  indefi- 
nite variety  of  things,  namely,  ^.all  things,  known  or  unknown,  past, 
^present,  or  future,  which  possess  certain  definite  attributes.  "Wnen, 
*»  by  studying  not  the  meaning  of  words,  but  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
we  discover  tliat  these  attributes  are  possessed  by  some  object  not  pre-  ■ 
viously  known  to  possess  them,  (as  when  chemises  found  that  the  dia- 
mond was  combustible),  we  include  this  new  object  in  the  class ;  but 
it  did  not  already  belong  to  the  class.  We  place  the  individual  in  the 
class  because  the  proposition  is  true ;  the  proposition  is  not  true  be- 
came the  object  is  placed  in  the  class. 

.  It  will  appear  hereafter  in  treating  of  reasoning,  how  much  the 
theory  of  that  intellectual  progess  has  been  vitiated  by  the  influence 
of  these  erroneous  vie\tB,  and  by  the  habit  which  they  exemplify  of 
assimilating  all  the  operations  of  the  human  understanding  which  have 
truth  for  their  object,  to  processes  of  mere  classification  and  naming. 
Unfortunately,  the  minds  which  have  been  entangled  in  this  net  are 
precisely  those  which  have  escaped  the  other  cardinal  error  commented 
vptm  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  Since  the  revolution 
which  dislodged  Aristotle  froni  the  schools,  logicians  may  almost  be 
divided  into  those  who  have  looked  upon  reasoning  as  essentially  an 
'  affair  of  Ideas,  and  those  who  have  looked  upon  it  as  essentially  an 
aSair  of  Names. 

One  thing  it  is  but  just  to  remark.  Although  Hobbes'  theory  of 
Predication,  according  to  the  well  known  remark  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
avowal  of  Hobbes  himself,*  renders  truth  and  fabity  completely  arbi- 
trary, with  no  standard  but  the  will  of  men,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  either  Hobbes,  or  any  of  the  other  philosophers  who  have  in  the 
main  agreed  with  him,  did,  in  fact,  consider  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  error  as  loss  real,  or  attached  one  jot  less  of  importance  to  it, 
than  other  people.  To  suppose  that  they  did  so  would  argue  total 
onacquaintance  with  their  other  speculations.  But  this  shows  how 
little  hold  their  doctrine  possessed  over  their  own  minds.  No  person 
at  bottom  ever  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  truth  than 
propriety  of  expression ;  than  using  language  in  conformity  to  a  pre- 
vious convention.  With  whatever  illusions  even  profound  thinkers 
may  have  satisfied  themselves  when  engaged  in  finding  a  general  solu- 
.  tion  for  a  metaphysical  problem ;  when  they  came  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  doctnnes,  they  were  always  prepared  with  some 
means  of  explaining  the  solution  away.  Wlien  the  inquiry  was 
Wought  down  from  generals  to  a  particular  case,  it  has  always  been 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  verbal  and  real  ques- 
tions ;  that  some  false  propositions  are  uttered  from  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  but  that  in  others  tlio  source  of  the  error  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  things ;  that  a  person  who  has  not  the  use  of  language 
at  all  may  form  propositions  mentally,  and  that  they  may  be  untrue, 
that  is,  he  may  believe  as  matters  of  fact  what  are  not  really  so.  This 
last  admission  cannot  bo  made  in- stronger  terms  than  it  is  by  Hobbes 
himself  ;t  though  he  will  not  allow  such  erroneous  belief  to  be  cajled 

•  "  From  hence  also  this  may  be  deduced,  that  the  first  truths  Were  arbitrarily  made  bj 
Aose  that  first  of  all  imposed  names  upon  things,  or  received  them  from  the  imposition  of 
others.  For  it  is  true  (for  example)  that  man  is  a  living  creature^  but  it  is  for  tnis  reascnv 
Aat  it  pleased  men  to  impose  botn  these  names  on  the  same  thing." — Computation  or  Logic, 
ch.  iiL,  lect.  8. 

t  *'  Men  are  subject  to  err  not  only  in  affirming  and  denying,  but  also  in  perception,  and 
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falsity,  but  only  error.     And^  moreover,  he  haa  himself  laid  down,  in 
other  places,  doctrines  in  which  the  true  theory  of  predication  is  by^ 
implication  contained.     He  distinctly  says  that  general  names  are  SB^^i^Am 


to  things  on  account  of  their  attributes,  and  that  abstract  names  aie  d|9 
names  of  those  attributes.     '*  Abstract  is  that  which  in  any  subject  ^ 

notes  the  cause  of  the  concretjB  name And  these  cauises  of  names 

are  the  same  with  the  causes  of  our  conceptions,  namely,  some  power 
of  action,  or  affection,  of  the  thing  conceived,  which  some  call  the  man- 
ner  by  which  anything  works  upon  our  senses,  but  by  most  men  they 
are  called  accidents,"*  It  is  strange  that  having  gone  so  far,  he  shdlftfp 
not  have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  seen  that  what  he  calls  the  caiii% 
of  the  concrete  name,  is  in  reality  the  fneaning  of  it ;  and  that  when  we 
predicate  of  any  subject  a  name  which  is  given  hecau»€  of  an  attribqte 
(or,  as  ho  calls  it,  an  accident),  our  object  \b  not  to  affirm  the  name,  but, 
by  means  of  the  name,  to  affirm  the  attribute. 

§  4.  Let  the  predicate  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  connotative  term;  aad 
to  take  the  simplest  case  first,  let  the  subject  be  a  proper  name :  *'  Toe 
summit  of  Chimborazo  is  white."  The  word  white  connotes  an  attri- 
bute which  is  possoBsed  by  the  individual  object  designated  by  the 
words,  **  summit  of  Chimborazo,"  which  attribute  consists  in  the  phys-. 
ical  fact  of  its  exciting  in  human  beings  the  sensation  which  we  call  a 
sensation  of  white.  It  will  be  admitted  that,  by  asserting  the.  propo- 
sition, we  wish  to  communicate  information  of  tliat  physical  fact,  and 
are  not  thinking  of  the  names,  except  as  the  necessary  means  of  ma- 
king that  communication.  The  moaning  of  the  proposition,  therefore^ 
is,  that  the  individual  thing  denoted  by  the  subject,  has  the  attributes 
connoted  by  the  predicate. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  subject  also  to  be  a  connotative  name,  the 
moaning  expressed  by  the  proposition  has  advanced  a  step  further  in 
complication.  Let  113  first  suppose  the  proposition  to  bo  universal,  as 
well  as  affirmative:  «*A11  men  are  mortal."  In  tliis  case,  as  in  the 
last,  what  the  proposition  asserts  (or  expresses  a  belief  in),  is,  ot 
course,  that  tlie  objects  denoted  by  the  subject  (man)  possess  the 
attributes  connoted  by  the  predicate  (mortal).  But  the  characteristic 
of  this  case  is,  that  the  objects  are  no  longer  individuaVy  de8ignatc>d. 
They  are  pointed  out  only  by  some  of  their  attributes  :  they  are  the 
objects  called  men,  that  is,  the  beings  possessing  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  name  man;  and  the  only  thing  known  of  them  may  bo 
those  attributes :  indeed,  as  the  proposition  is  general,  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  are  therefore  indefinite  in  number,  most  of  them 
are  not  known  indi\idually  at  all.  The  assertion,  therefi>re,  \»  not,  as 
before,  that  the  atti-ibutes  which  the  prcdicnte  connotes  arc  possessed 
by  any  given  individual,  or  by  any  number  of  individuals  |ire\noufily 
known  as  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  &c.,  but  that  those  attributes  are 
possessed  by  each  and  every  individual  possessing  certain  other  attri- 

in  silent  cogitation Tacit  errors,  or  the  errors  of  sense  and  cogitation,  arc  made  by 

passing  from  one  imagination  to  the  imagination  of  onuther  diflerent  thing ;  or  by  feigning 
that  to  be  past,  or  future,  which  never  was,  nor  ever  (>hall  be;  as  when,  hj  seeing  the  im- 
age of  the  sun  in  water,  we  imagine  the  sun  itself  to  be  there ;  or  by  seemg  awords,  that 
there  has  been,  or  shall  be,  fighting,  because  it  uses  to  be  so  for  the  most  part;  or 
when  from  promises  we  feign  the  mind  of  the  pronuser  to  \>e  such  and  such ;  or,  lastly, 
when  from  any  sign  we  vainl  v  imagine  something  to  be  signifiM  which  is  not  And  ehoni 
of  this  sort  arc  common  to  all  things  that  have  sense/*— ComputeXioii  «r  JLofic,  ch.  v.,  sect  1. 
*  16.,  ch.  iii,  sect  3. 
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butes ;  fiiat  whatever  has  the  attributes  connoted  bj  the  suoject,  has 
also  those  connoted  by  the  predicate ;  that  the  latter  set  of  attributes 
comtkuUly  cLCcampany  the  former  set.  Whatever  has  the  attributes  of 
man  haathe  attribute  of  mortality;  mortality  constantly  accompanies 
d|^  attributes  of  man. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  every  attribute  is  grownded  upon  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  either  of  outward  sense  or  of  inward  consciousness, 
uiu  that  to  possess  an  attribute  is  another  phrase  for  being  the  cause 
of,  or  fanning  part  of,  the  fact  or  phenomenon  upon  which  tibe  attribute 
18  grounded;  wc  may  add  one. more  step  to  complete  the  analysis. 
Tbm  proposition  which  asserts' that  one  attribute  always  accompanies 
mother  attribute,  does  really  assert  thereby  no  other  thing  than  this, 
that  one  phenomenon  always  accompanies  another  phenomenon ;  inso- 
much that  where  we  find  the  one,  we  have  assurance  of  the  existence 
of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  the  word 
man  connotes  the  attributes  wliich  we  ascribe  to  a.certain  kind  of  living 
creatures,  on  the  ground  of  certain  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, 
and  which  are  partly  physical  phenomena,  namely  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses  by  their  bodily  form  and  structure,  and  partly 
mental  phenomena,  namely  the  sentient  and  intellectual  life  which  they 
have  of  their  own.  All  this  is  understood  when  we  utter  the  wora 
man,  by  any  one  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  known.  IJ^ow, 
vhen  we  say,  Man  is  mortal,  we  mean  that  wherever  these  various 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  are  all  found,  there  we  have  assurance 
that  the  other  physical  and  mental  phenomenon,  called  death,  will  not  fail 
to  take  place.  The  proposition  does  not  affirm  wJien  ;  for  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word  mortal  goes  no  further  than  to  the  occurrence  of  the  phc- 
Bomenon  at  some  time  or  other,  leaving  the  precise  time  undecided. 

§  6.  We  have  already  proceeded  far  enough  not  only  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  Hobbes,  but  to  ascertain  the  real  import  of  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class  of  propositions.  The  object  of  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition, when  it  asserts  anything  more  than  the  meaning  of  words,  is 
generally,  as  in  the  cases  which  we  have  examined,  either  the  coexist- 
ence or  the  sequence  of  two  phenomena.  At  the  very  conmiencemcnt 
of  our  inquiry,  we  found  that  every  act  of  belief  implied  two  Things  \ 
we  have  now  ascertained  what,  in  the  most  frequent  case,  these  two 
things  are,  namely  two  Phenomena,  in  other  words,  two  states  of 
consciousness ;  and  what  it  is  which  the  proposition  affirms  (or  denies) 
to  subsist  between  them,  namely  either  succession,  or  coexistence. 
And  this  case  includes  innumerable  instances  which  no  one,  previous 
to 'reflection,  would  think  of  referring  to  it.  Take  the  follo^ving 
example  :  A  generous  person  is  worthy  of  honor.  Vho  would  expect 
to  recognize  here  a  case  of  coexistence  between  phenomena  1  But  so 
it  is.  The  attribute  wliich  causes  a  person  to  bo  termed  generous,  is 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  ground  of  states  of  his  mind,  and  particulars  of 
his  conduct:  both  are  phenomena;  the  former  are  facts  of  internal 
consciousness,  the  latter,  so  hr  as  distinct  from  the  former,  are  physical 
facts,  or  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Worthy  of  honor,  admits  of  a 
similar  analysis.  Honor,  as  here  used,  means  a  state  of  approving 
and  admiring  emotion,  followed  upon  occasion  by  corresponding  out- 
ward acts.  **  Worthy  of  honor"  connotes  all  this,  together  with  pur 
approval  of  the  act  of  sho\ving  honor.    All  these  are  phenomena; 
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States  of  internal  consciousness,  accompanied  or  followed  by  physical 
facts.  When  we  say,  A  generous  j)er8on  is  worthy  of  honor,  we  affirm 
coexistence  between  the  two  complicated  phenomena  connoted  by  the 
two  terms  respectively.  We  affirm,  that  wherever  and  wlienever  the 
inward  feelincrn  and  outward  facts  implied  in  the  word  generosityp 
have  place,  then  and  there  the  existence  and  manifestation  of  an  inward 
feeling,  honor,  would  be  followed  in  our  minds  by  anotlier  inward 
feeling,  approval. 

After  the  analysis  in  a  former  chapter  of  tlie  import  of  names,  many 
examples  are  not  needed  to  illustrate  the  import  of  propositions. 
When  there  is  any  obscurity  or  difficulty,  it  does  not  lie  m  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  but  in  tlie  meaning  of  the  names  wliich  compose 
it ;  in  the  complicated  nature  of  the  connotation  of  many  words ;  the 
immense  multitude  and  prolonged  series  of  facts  which  often  constitute 
tlie  phenomenon  connoted  by  a  name.  But  where  it  is  seen  what  the 
phenomenon  is,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  asser- 
tion conveyed  by  the  proposition  is,  the  coexistence  of  one  such 
phenomenon  with  anotlier ;  or  the  succession  of  one  such  phenomenon 
to  another:  their  conjunct i4»i ^  in  short,  so  that  where  the  one  is  found, 
we  may  calculate  on  findini^  both. 

This,  however,  though  the  most  common,  is  not  the  only  meaning 
which  propositions  are  ever  intended  to  convey.  In  the  first  place, 
sequences  and  coexistences  are  not  only  asserted  respecting  Phe- 
nomena ;  we  make  propositions  also  respecting  those  hidden  causes  of 
phenomena  which  are  named  substances  and  attributes.  A  substance, 
however,  being  to  us  nothing  but  either  that  which  causes,  or  that 
which  is  conscious  of,  phenomena ;  and  the  same  Inking  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  attributes;  no  assertion  can  be  made,  at  least  with  a 
mecming,  concerning  these  unknown  and  unknowable  entities,  (beyond 
their  mere  existence),  except  in  virtue  of  the  Phenomena  by  which 
alone  they  manifest  themselves  to  our  faculties.  When  we  say,  Socrates 
was  contemporary  with  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  foundation  of  tlus 
assertion,  as  of  all  assertions  concerning  substances,  is  an  assertion 
concerning  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, — namely,  that  the  series 
of  facts  by  which  Socrates  manifested  himself  to  mankind,  and  the 
series  of  mental  states  which  constituted  his  earthly  existence,  went 
on  simultaneously  with  the  series  of  facts  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Still,  the  proposition  does  not  a,«*sert  that  alone  ; 
it  asserts  that  the  Thing  in  itself,  the  nofimcnoJi  Socrates,  was  existing, 
and  doing  or  experiencing  those  various  facts,  during  the  same  time. 
Coexistence  and  sequence,  th(»refore,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  not 
only  between  pl^enomcna,  but  between  noumeiia,  or  between  a  noume- 
non  and  phenomma.  And  there  is  one  kind  of  a.«^serti(m  which  may 
be  made  resj)ectinR  nouniena,  independently  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  their  sensible  mwiifestation ;  the  assertion  of  their  simjilo  (exist- 
ence. But  what  is  a  \ioumcn(m  ?  an  unkno^vn  cause.  In  affinning, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  a  noumenon,  we  affirm  causation.  Here, 
tlierefore,  are  two  additional  kinds  of  fact,  capable  of  boins:  asserted 
in  a  pro|K)sition.  Besides  the  propositions  which  assert  Seijut^nce  or 
Coexistence,  there  are  some  which  assert  simple  Existenct* ;  and 
others  assert  Causation,  which,  subject  to  tlie  explanations  which  will 
follow  in  the  Third  Book,  must  bo  considered  provisionally  as  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  kind  of  assertion. 
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{  G.  To  these  four  kinds  of  matter-of-&x;t  or  assertion,  must  be 
added  a  fiftb.  Resemblance.  This  was  a  species  of  attribute  which 
we  found  it  impossible  to  analyze ;  for  which  no  Jundamentuniy  distinct 
from  the  objects  Aemsolves,  could  bo  assigned.  -  In  addition  to  prop- 
ositions which  assert  a  sequence  or  coexistence  between  two  phenom- 
ena, there  are  therefore,  also,  propositions  which  assert  resemblance. 
between  them  :  as.  This  colqr  is  like  that  color ; — The  heat  of  to-day  is 
^jual  to  the  heat  of  yesterday.  It  is  trtle  that  such  an  assertion  might 
imh  some  plausibility  be  brought  within  the  description  of  an  affirma- 
tion of  sequence,  by  considering  it  as  an  asscrticm  that  the  simulta- 
MOOS  contemplation  of  the  two  colors  is  followed  by  a  specific  feeling 
termed  the  feeling  of  resemblance.  But  there  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  encumbering  ouraelves,  especially  in  this  place,  with  a 
generalization  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  strained.  Logic  does 
not  undertake  to  analyze  things  into  their  ultimate  elements.     Resem-  '. 

blance  between  two  phenomena  is  more  intelligible  in  itself  than  any 
explanation  could  make  it,  and  under  any  classification  must  remain 
specifically  distinct  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  sequence  and  coexistence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  propositions  whatever,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  a  general  name,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  aftirm  or  deny  resem- 
blance. All  such  propositions  affirm  that  a  thing  belongs  to  a  cl&iss ; 
but  things  being  classed  together  according  to  their  resemblance, 
everything  is  of  course  classed  with  the  things  which  it  resembles 
most;  and  thence,  it  may  be  said,  when  we  affirm  that  gold  is  a 
metal,  or  that  Socrates  is  a  man,  the  affirmation  intended  is,  that  gold 
resembles  other  metals,  and  Socrates  other  men,  more  nearly  than 
they  resemble  the  objects  contained  in  any  other  of  the  classes  co- 
oranate  with  those. 

There  is  some  slight  degree  of  foundation  for  this  remark,  but  no 
more  than  a  slight  degree.  The  arrangement  of  things  into  classes, 
such  as  the  class  inetaly  or  the  class  maUf  is  grounded  indeed  upon  a 
resemblance  among  the  things  which  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  but 
not  upon  a  mere  general  resemblance  :  the  resemblance  it  is  grounded  ^ 

upon  consists  in  ue  possession  by  all  those  things,  of  certain  common'^ 
peculiarities;  and  those  peculiarities  it  is  which  tho  terms  connote, 
and  which  die  propositions  consequently  assert ;  not  the  resemblance : 
for  though  when  I  say.  Gold  is  a  metal*  I  say  by  implicatioa  that  if 
there  be  any  other  metals  it  must  resemble  them,  yet  if  there  were  no 
other  metals  I  might  still  assert  the  proposition  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  at  present,  namely,  that  gold  has  the  various  properties  implied 
in  the  word  metal ;  just  as  it  might  be  said,  Christians  are  men,  even  . 
if  diere  were  no  men  who  were  not  Christians ;  or  as  the  expression, 
Jehovah  is  God,  might  be  used  by  tho  firmest  believer  in  the  unity  of 
the  godhead.  Propositions,  therefore,  in  which  objects  are  referred  to 
a  class  because  they  possess  tho  attributes  constituting  the  class,  are 
so  far  from  asserting  nothing  but  resemblance,  that  they  do  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  assert  resemblance  at  alL 

But  we  remarked  some  time  ago  (and  tho  reasons  of  the  remark  ' 

will  be  more  fully  entered  into  in  a  subsequent  Book),  that  there  is  some- 
times a  convenience  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  a  class  so  as  to 
include  things  which  possess  in  a  very  infenor  degree,  if  in  any,  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  class^ — provided  they  resemble  that 
class  more  than  any  other,  insomuch  that  tho  general  propositions 
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which  arc  true  of  the  class  will  be  nearer  to  being  true  of  those  things 
than  any  other  equally  general  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  there 
are  substances  called  metals  which  have  very  few  of  the  properties  by 
which  metals  are  commonly  recognized ;  and  almost  every  great  family 
of  plants  or  animals  has  a  few  anomalous  genera  or  species  on  its 
borders,  which  are  admitted  into  it  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  and  concern- 
ing which  it  has  been  matter  of  discussion  to  what  family  they  properly 
belonged.  Now  when  the  class-name  is  predicated  of  any  object  m 
this  description,  we  do,  by  so  predicating  it,  affirm  resemblance  and 
nothing  more.  And  in  order  to  be  scrupulously  correct,  it  ought  to 
be  said,  that  in  every  case  in  wliich  we  predicate  a  general  name,  we 
affirm,  not  absolutely  that  the  object  possesses  the  properties  designar 
ted  by  the  name,  but  that  it  either  possesses  those  properties,  or  if  it 
do(M9  not,  at  any  rate  resembles  the  things  which  do  so,  more  than  it 
resembles  any  other  things.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  supposo  any  such  alternative,  the  latter  of  the  two  grounds  being 
very  seldom  that  on  which  the  assertion  is  made  :  and  when  it  is,  there 
is  generally  some  slight  difference  in  tlie  form  of  the  expression,  as, 
This  species  (or  genus)  is  considered,  or  may  be  ranked,  as  belonging 
to  such  and  such  a  family :  we  should  hardly  say  positively  that  it 
does  belong  to  it,  unless  it  possessed  unequivocally  the  properties 'of 
which  the  class-name  is  scientifically  significant. 

There  is  still  another  exceptional  case  in  which,  although  the  predi- 
cate is  a  name  of  a  class,  yet  in  predicating  it  we  affirm  nothing  but 
resemblance,  the  class  being  founded  not  upon  resemblance  in  any 
particular  respect,  but  upon  general  unanalyzable  resemblance.  The 
classes  in  question  are  those  into  which  our  simple  sensations,  or 
other  simple  feelings,  are  divided.  Sensations  of  white,  for  instance, 
are  classed  together,  not  because  we  can  take  them  to  pieces,  and  say 
they  are  alike  in  this,  and  not  alike  in  that,  but  because  we  feel  them 
to  be  alike  altogether,  although  in  different  degrees.  When,  there- 
fore, I  say.  The  color  I  saw  yesterday  was  a  white  color,  or,  The 
sensation  I  feel  is  one  of  tightness,  in  both  cases  the  attribute  I  affirm 
of  the  color  or  of  the  other  sensation  is  mere  resemblance, — simple 
likeness  to  sensations  which  I  have  had  before,  and  which  have  had 
those  names  bestowed  upon  them.  The  names  of  feelings,  like  other 
concrete  general  names,  are  connotativc ;  but  they  connote  a  mere 
resemblance.  When  predicated  of  any  individual  feeling,  the  infor- 
mation they  convey  is  that  of  its  likeness  to  the  other  feelings  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by  the  same  name.  And  thus  macb 
may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  kind  of  Propositions  in  which  the 
matter-of-fact  asserted  (or  denied)  is  simple  Resemblance. 

Existence,  Coexistence,  Sequence,  Causation,  Resemblance :  one  or 
other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied)  in  every  proposition,  without  ex- 
ception. This  five-fold  division  is  an  exhaustive  classification  of  mat« 
ters-of-fact ;  of  all  things  that  can  be  believed  or  tendered  for  belief; 
of  all  questions  that  can  be  propounded,  and  all  answers  that  can  be 
returned  to  them.  Instead  of  Cooxistonco  and  Sequence,  we  shall 
sometimes  say,  for  greater  particularity,  Order  in  Place,  and  Order  in 
Time  :  Order  in  Place  being  one  of  the  modes  of  coexistence,  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  more  particularly  analyzed  here ;  while  the  mere  fact  of 
coexistence,  or  simultaneousness,  may  be  classed,  together  with  Se- 
quence, under  the  head  of  Order  in  Time. 
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§  7.  In  the  ibregoing  inquiry  into  the  import  of  Propositions, 
•  have  thought  it  necessary  to  analyze^  directly  those  alone,  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  (or  the  predicate  at  least)  are  concrete  terms. 
But,  in  doing  so,  we  have  indirectly  analyzed  those  in  which  the  terms  *  • 
are  abstract.  The  distinction  between  an  abstract  term  and  its  cor- 
responding concrete,  is  no  difierence  in  what  they  are  appointed  to  sig- 
nify ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a  concrete  general  name  is,  as  we 
.^  have  so  often  said,  its  qonnation ;  and  what  tne  concrete  term  con- 
notes, forms  the  entire  meaning  of  the  abstract  name.  Since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  import  of  an  abstract  name  which  is  not  in  the  import 
of  the  corresponamg  concrete^  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  neither  can 
Aere  be  any  tning  in  the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which  the  terms  are 
abstract,  but  what  there  is  in  some  proposition  which  can  be  framed  of 
concrete  terms. 

And  this  presumption  a  closer  examination  will  confirm.  An  ab- 
stract name  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  or  combination  of  attributes* 
The  corresponding  concrete  is  a  name  given  to  things,  because  of)  and 
in  order  to  express,  their  possessing  that  attribute^  or  that  combination 
of  attributes.  When,  therefore,  we  predicate  of  anything  a  concrete 
name,  the  attribute  is  what  we  in  reality  predicate  of  it.  But  it 
has  now  been  shown  that  in  all  propositions  of  which  the  predicate  is 
a  concrete  name,  what  is  really  predicated  is  one  df  five  things :  Ex-  . 
istence,  Coexistence,  Causation,  Sequence,  or  Resemblance.  Ah 
attribute,  therefore,  is  necessarily  either  an  existence,  a  coexistence, 
a  causation,  a  sequence,  or  a  resemblance.  When  a  proposition  coir- 
sists  of  a  subject  and  predicate  which  are  abstract  terms,  it  consists  of 
terms  which  must  necessariUy  signify  one  or  other  of  these  thin^. 
When  we  predicate  of  any  thing  an  abstract  name,  we  affirm  of  the 
thing  that  it  is^one  or  other  of  these  five  things ;  that  it  is  a  case  of 
Existence,  or  of  Coexistence,  or  of  Causation,  or  of  Sequence,  or  of 
Resemblance. 

It  is  impossible  to  imsCgine  any  proposition  expressed  in  abstract 
terms,  which  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  precisely  equivalent  propo- 
sition in  which  the  terms  are  concrete,  namely,  either  the  concrete 
names  which  connote  the  attributes  themselves,  or  the  names  of  the 
Jundamenta  of  those  attributes,  the  facts  or  phenomena  on  which  th^* 
are  grounded.  To  illustrate  the  latter  case,  let  us  take  this  prop<^ 
sition,  of  which  only  the  subject  is  an  abstract  name, — "  Thoughtless- 
ness is  dangerous."  Thougntlessncss  is  an  attribute  grounded  on  the 
facts  which  we  call  thoughtless  actions  ;  and  the  proposition  is  equiva- 
lent to  this,  Thoughtless  actions  are  dangerous.  In  the  next  example 
the  predicate  as  well  as  the  subject  are  abstract  names :  **  Whiteness 
IB  a  color ;"  or  "  The  color  of  snow  is  a  whiteness."  These  attributes 
being  grounded  upon  sensations,  the  equivalent  propositions  in  the 
concrete  would  be.  The  sensation  of  white  is  one  of  the  sensations 
called  those  of  color, — The  sensation  of  sight,  caused  by  looking  at  .  * 
snow,  is  one  of  the  sensations  called  sensations  of  white.  In  these 
propositions,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  matter-of-fact  asserted  is  a 
Kesemblance.  In  the  following  examples,  the  concrete  tei-ms  are 
those  which  directly  correspond  to  the  abstract  names ;  connoting  the 
attribute  which  these  denote.  "  Prudence  is  a  virtue :"  this  may  be 
rendered,  "  All  prudent  persons,  t»  so  far  as  prudent,  are  virtuous  r" 
'^  Courage  is  deserving  of  honor"  thus,  "  All  courageous  persons  are 
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^deserving  of  honor  so  far  forth   as  they  arc  courageous ;"  which  is 
equivalent  to  this — **  All  courageous  persons  deserve  an  addition  to  thto 
honor,  .or  a  diminution  of  the  disgrace,  which  would  attach  to  them  on 
*  other  grounds." 

In  order  to  throw  still  fiirther  light  upon  the  import  of  propositions 
of  which  the  terms  are  abstract,  we  will  subject  one  of  the  examples 
given  above  to  a  minuter  analysis.  The  proposition  wo  shall  select  is 
the  following — "Prudence  is  a  virtue."  Let  us  substitute  for  the 
word  virtue  an  equivalent  but  more  definite  expression,  such  as  "  a 
mental  quality  beneficial  to  society,"  or  "  a  mental  quality  pleasing  to 
God,"  or  whichever  other  of  the  definitions  of  virtue  we  prefer.  What 
the  proposition  asserts  is  a  sequence,  accompanied  with  causation, 
namely,  that  benefit  to  society,  or  that  the  approval  of  God,  is  consequent 
upon,  and  caused  by,  prudence.  Here  is  a  sequence ;  but  between 
what  ]  We  understand  the  consequent  of  the  sequence,  but  we  havo 
yet  to  analyze  the  antecedent.  Prudence  is  an  attribute ;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  two  things  besides  itself  are  to  be  considered ;  prudent 
persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  attribute,  and  prudential  conduct, 
which  may  be  called  xho  foundation  of  it.  Now,  is  either  of  these*  the 
antecedent  ?  and,  first,  is  it  meant,  that  the  approval  of  God,  or  benefit 

\  to  society,  is  attendant  upon  all  prudent  persoTu  ?  No ;  except  in  so 
fqr  forth  as  they  are  pruaent ;  for  prudent  persons  who  are  scoundrels 
can  seldom  on  the  whole  bo  beneficial  to  society,  nor  acceptable  to 
even  finite  wisdom.  Is  it  upon  prudential  conduct^  then,  that  di^dne 
approbation  and  benefit  to  mankind  are  invariably  consequent  1  Nei- 
ther is  this  the  assertion  meant  when  it  is  said  that  prudence  is  a 
virtue ;  except  with  the  same  reservation  as  before,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  prudential  conduct,  although  m^far  as  it  is  pru- 

'  dential  it  is  beneficial  to'  society,  may  yet,  by  reason  cf  some  otlicr  of 
its  qualities,  be  productive  of  an  injury  outweighing  the  benefit,  and  of 
a  divine  displeasure  exceeding  the  approbation  which  would  be  due 
to  the  prudence.  Neither  the  substance,  therefore  (viz.,  the  person), 
nor  the  phenomenon  (the  conduct),  is  an  antecedent  upon  which  the 
other  term  of  the  sequence  is  universally  consequent.  But  the  propo- 
sition, **  Prudence  is  a  virtue,"  is  an  universal  proposition.     What  is  it, 

^Jhen,  upon  which  the  proposition  affirms  the  effects  in  question  to  bo 
Imiversally  consequent  ]  Upon  that  in  the  person,  and  in  the  conduct, 
which  causes  them  to  be  called  prudent,  and  which  is  equally  in  them 
^hen  the  action,  though  prudent,  is  wicked ;  namely,  a  correct  fore- 
sight of  consequences,  a  just  estimation  of  their  importance  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  repression  of  any  unreflecting  impulse  at  variance  with 
the  deliberate  purpose.  Those,  which  are  states  of  the  persbn's  mind, 
are  the  real  antecedent  in  the  sequence,  the  real  cause  in  tlie  causation, 
which  are  asserted  by  the  proposition.  But  these  are  also  the  real 
ground,  or  foundation,  of  the  attribute  Prudence ;  since  wherever  these 
^*  states  of  mind  exist  wo  may  predicate  prudence,  even  before  we  know 
whether  any  conduct  has  followed.  And  in  this  manner  every  asser- 
tion respecting  an  attribute  may  be  transformed  into  an  assertion  exactly 
equivalent  respecting  the  fact  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  ground  of 
the  attribute.  And  no  case  can  be  assigned,  where  that  which  is  pre- 
.dicated  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  five  spocies  formerly  enumerated :  it  is  either  simple  Existence,  or 
it  is  some  Sequence,  Coexistence,  Causation,  or  Resemblance. 
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And  as  these  five  ^re  the  bnly  things  which  can  bo  afErmed,  so  are*-" 
they  the  only  things  which  catn  be  denied.  **  No  horses  are  web- 
footed/*  denies  that  the  attributes  of  a  horse  ever  coexist  with  web-feet« 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apply  the  same  analysis  to  Particular  afRrm* 
ations  and  negations.  "  Some  birds  are  web-footed,"  affirms  that,  with 
the  attributes  connoted  by  bird,  the  phenomenon  web-feet  is  sometimes 
coexistent:  "Some  birds  are  not  web-footed,"  asserts  that  there  are 
other  instances  in  which  this  coexistence  does  not  have  place.  Any 
farther  explanation  of  a  thing  which,  if  the  previous  exposition  has 
been  assented  to,  is  so  obvious,  may  well  be  spared. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  PROPOSITIONS  MERELY  VERBAL. 


§  1.  As  a  preparation  for  the  inquiry  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
Logic,  namely,  in  what  manner  propositions  are  to  be  proved,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  they  contain  which  requiires,  or  is 
susceptible  of,  proof;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  what  they  assert. 
In  the  course  of  this  preliminary  investigation  into  the  import  of  Prop- 
ositions, we  examined  the  opinion  of  the  Conceptualists,  that  a  propo- 
sition is  the  expression  of  a  relation  between  two  ideas ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  agreement  or 
disagreement  between  the  meanings  of  two  names.  We  decided  that, 
as  general  theoiiM^  both  of  these  are  erroneous ;  and  that,  although 
propositions  maybe  made  both  respecting  names  and  respecting  idoas» 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  the  subject-matter  of  Proi>06ition8 
considered  generally.  We  then  examined  the  different  kinds  of  prop- 
ositions, and  we  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are 
merely  verbal,  they  assert  five  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact,  name- 
ly. Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in  T,ime,  Causation,  and  Resem- 
blance ;  that  in  every  proposition  one  of  these  five  is  either  affirmed,  or 
denied,  of  some  fact  or  phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  unkno 
source  of  a  fact  or  phenomenon. 

In  distinguishing,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact 
sorted  in  propositions,  we  reserved  one  class  of  propositions,  which  do 
not  relate  to  any  matter  of  fact,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  at  all, 
but  to  the  meaning  of  names.  Since  names  and  their  signification  are 
entirely  arbitrary,  such  propositions  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  suscep- 
tible of  truth  or  falsity,  but  only  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  usage 
or  convention ;  and  all  the  proof  they  are  capable  of,  is  proof  of  usage; 
proof  that  the  words  have  been  employed  by  others  in  the  acceptation 
in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  desires  to  use  them.  These  propositions 
occupy,  however,  a  conspicuous  place  in  philosophy  ;  and  their  nature 
and  characteristics  are  of  as  much  importance  in  logic,  as  those  of  any 
of  the  other  classes  of  propositions  previously  adverted  to.  ' 

If  all  propositions  respecting  the  signification  of  words,  wwe  as  sim- 
ple and  unimportant  as  those  which  served  us  for  examples  when  ex- 
amining Hobbes'  theory  of  predication,  vi«.,  those  of  which  the  subject 
and  predicate  are  proper  names,  and  which  assert  enly  that  those  namcB 
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have,  or  that  they  have  not,  been  conventionally  assigned  to  the  same 
individual ;  there  would  be  little  to  attract  to  such  propositions  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  But  the  class  of  merely  verbal  propositioiiB 
embraces  not  only  much  more  than  these,  but  much  more  than  any 
propositions  which  at  first  sight  present  themselves  as  verbal ;  compre- 
hending' a  kind  of  assertions  which  have  been  regarded  not  only  as 
relating- to  things,  but  as  having  actually  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
them  than  any  other,  propositions  whatever.  The  student  in  philosophy 
will  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  distinction  on  which  so  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  schoolmen,  and  which  has  been  retained  either  under 
the  same  or  under  other  names  by  most  metaphysicians  to  the  present 
day,  viz.,  between  what  were  called  essential,  and  what  were  called 
accidental  propositions,  and  between  essential  and  accidental  properties 
or  attributes. 

§  2.  Almost  all  metaphysicians  prior  to  Locke,  as  well  as  many  since 
his  time,  have  made  a  great  mystery  of  Essential  Predication,  and  of 
predicates  which  were  said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  subject.  The 
essence  of  a  thing,  they  said,  was  that  without  which  the  thing  could 
neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  to  be.  Thus,  rationality  was  of  the  es- 
sence of  man,  becalise  without  rationality,  man  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.  The  different  attributes  which  made  up  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  were  called  its  essential  properties ;  and  a  proposition  in  which 
any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it,  was  called  an  Essential  Proposi- 
tion, and  was  considered  to  ^o  deeper  into  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
to  convey  more  important  mformation  respecting  it,  than  any  other 
proposition  could  do.  All  properties,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing, 
were^  called  its  accidents ;  wore  supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all,  or 
nothing  comparatively,  to  do  with  its  inmost  nature ;  and  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  any  of  those  were  predicated  of  it  were  called  Acciden- 
tal Propositions.  A  connexion  may  be  traced  between  this  distinction, 
which  originated  with  the  schoolmen,  and  the  well  known  dogmas  of 
substantia  secunda,  or  general  substances,  and  svbsf^infial  /brms,  doc- 
trines which  under  varieties  of  language  pervaded  alike  the  Aristote- 
lian and  the  Platonic  schools,  and  of  which  more  of  the  spirit  has  come 
down  to  modem  times  than  mi^ht  be  conjectured  from  the  disuse  of 
the  phraseology.  The  false  views  of  the  nature  of  classification  and 
generalization  which  prevailed  among  the  schoolmen,  and  of  which 
these  dogmas  were  the  technical  expression,  affoixl  the  only  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  their  having  misunderstood  the  real  nature  of 
those  Essences  which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  their  philosophy. 
They  said,  truly,  that  man  cannot  be  conceived  without  rationsdity. 
But  though  7nan  cannot,  a  being  may  be  conceived  exactly  like  a  man 
in  all  points  except  that  one  quality,  and  those  others  which  are  the 
conditions  or  consequences  of  it.  All  therefore  which  is  really  true  in 
the  assertion  that  man  cannot  be  conceived  without  rationality,  is  only, 
that  if  he  had  not  rationality,  he  would  not  be  reputed  a  man.  There 
is  no  impossibility  in  conceiving  the  thing,  nor,  for  aught  we  know,  in 
its  existing :  the  impossibility  is  in  the  conventions  of  language,  which 
will  not  allow  the  thing,  eyen  if  it  exist,  to  be  called  by  the  name  which 
is  reserved  for  rational  beings.  Rationality,  in  short,  is  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  man ;  it  is  one  of  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
name.     The  essence  of  man,  simply  means  the  whole  of  the  attributes 
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connoted  by  the  word ;  and  any  one  of  those  attributed  taken  singly,  is 
an  essential  property  of  man. 

The  doctrines  which  prevented  the  real  meaning  of  Essence^  from 
being  understood,  not  having  assumed  so  settled  a  shape  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  his  immediate  followers  as  was  afterwards  given  to  them 
by  the  Realists  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  a  nearer  approach  to  true* 
views  of  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Aristotelians  than  in 
their  more  modem  followers.     Porphyry,  in  his  Isagage^  approached  so 
near  to  the  true  conception  of  essences,  that  only  one  step  remained  to 
be  taken,  but  this  step,  so  easy  in  appearance,  was  reserved  for  the 
Nominalists  of  modem  times.     By  altering  any  property,  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  you  merely,  according  to  Porphyry,  made  a  differ- 
ence in  it;  you  made  it  iiXkolov:  but  by  altering  any  property  which 
was  of  its  essence,  you  made  it  another  things  £AAo.*     To  a  modem  it 
is  obvious  theit  between  the  change  which  only  makes  a  thing  different^ 
and  the  change  which  makes  it  another  thing,  the  only  distinction  is 
that  in  the  one  case,  though  changed,  it  is  still  called  by  the  same  name. 
Thus,  pound  ice  in  a  mortar,  and  being  still  called  ice,  it  is  only  made 
dkXoiov:  melt  it,  and  it- becomes  dXX.Of  another  thing,  nanvely,  water. 
Now  it  is  really  the  same  thing,  u  e.,  the  same  particles  of  matter,  in 
both  cases ;  and  you  cannot  so  change  anything  that  it  shall  cease  to  be 
tlie  same  thing  in  this  sense.     The  identity  which  it  can  be  deprived 
of  is  merely  that  of  the  name :  when  the  thing  ceases  to  be  called  ice» 
it  becomes  another  thing,  its  essence,  what  constitutes  it  ice,  is  gone ; 
while,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so  called,  nothing  is  gone  except 
some  of  its  accidents.     But  these  reflections,  so  easy  to  us,  would  have 
been  difficult  to  persons  who  thought,  as  most  of  the  Aristotelians  did, 
that  objects  were  made  what  they  were  called,  that  ice  (for  instance) 
was  made  ice,  not  by  the  possession  of  certain  properties  to  which 
mankind  have  chosen  to  attach  that  name,  but  by  paiticipation  in  the 
nature  t>f  a  certain  general  substance,  called  Ike  in  general,  which  sub- 
stance, together  with  all  the  properties  that  belonged  to  it,  inhered  in 
every  individual  piece  of  ice.     As  they  did  not  consider  these  universal 
lubstances  to  be  attached  to  all  general  names  but  only  to  some,  they 
thought  that  an  object  borrowed  only  a  part  of  its  properties  from  an 
universal  substance,  and  that  the  rest  belonged  to  it  individually :  the 
former  they  called  its  essence,  and  the  latter  its  accidents.     The  scho-^ 
lastic  doctrine  of  essences  long  survived  the  theory  on  which  it  rested^ 
that  of  the  existence  of  real  entities  corresponding  to  general  terms ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Locko,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
to  convince  philosophers  that  the  supposed  essences  of  classes  were 
merely  the  signification  of  their  names;  nor,  among  the  signal  services 
which  that  great  man  rendered  to  philosophy,  was  there  one  more 
needful  or  more  valuable.t 

*  Ko^oAov  utv  ohf  ndcra  dia<^pd,  irpoaytvofUvij  rtvl  irepoiov  noul'  &XX*  ctl  fiiv  koivo^ 
n  Koi  Idiuc  (aifferences  in  the  accidental  properties)  &XXot<>v  iroiovaiv  ai  d^  ISialTara^ 
(differences  in  the  essential  properties)  &XXo. — PoRPH.,/«a^.,  cap.  iii. 

t  Few  among  the  great  names  in  philosophj  ha^e  met  with  a  harder  measure  of  justicd 
from  the  present  generation  than  Locke ;  ttie  unquestioned  founder  of  the  anal^ic  philos- 
ophy of  mind,  but  wl^ose  doctrines  were  first  caricatured,  then,  when  the  reaction  arriTed, 
cast  off  by  the  prevaihng  school  even  with  contumely^  ana  who  is  now  regarded  by  one  of 
the  conflicting  parties  in  philosophy  as  an  apostle  of  heresy  and  sophistry,  while  among 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  standard  which  ne  raised,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  later 
times  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  in  favor  of  Hobbes ;  a  great  writer,  and  a  great  thinkiar.for 
k»  time,  but  inferior  to  Locke  not  only  in  sober  judgment  but  eren  in  profundity  and  oiigi- 
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Now,  as  the  most  familiar  of  the  general  names  predicable  of  an 
object  usually  connotes  not  one  only,  but  several  attributes  of  the  object, 
each  of  which  attributes  separately  forms  a,lso  the  bond  of  union  of  some 
class,  apd  the  meaning  of  some  general  name ;  we  may  predicate  of  a 
name  which  connotes  a  variety  of  attributes,  another  name  which  con- 
*^  notes  only  one  of  these  attributes,  or  some  smaUer  number  of  them  than 
all.  In  such  cases,  the  universal  affirmative  proposition  vnll  be  true ; 
since  whatever  possesses  the  whole  of  any  set  of  attributes,  must  pos- 
sess any  part  of  that  same  set.  A  proposition  of  this  sort,  however, 
conveys  no  information  to  any  one  who  previously  understood  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  terms.  The  propositions,  Every  toan  is  a  corporeal 
being,  JEvery  man  is  a  living  creature.  Every  man  is  rational,  convey 
no  knowledge  to  any  one  who  was  already  aware  of  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  word  mariy  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  includes  all  this:  ana, 
that  every  mun  has  the  attributes  connoted  by  all  these  predicates,  is 
already  asserted  when  he  is  called  a  man.  Now,  of  this  natiu*e  are  all 
the  propositions  which  have  been  called  essential ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
identical  propositions. 

It  is  true  .that  a  proposition  which  predicates  any  attribute,  even 
though  it  be  one  implied  in  the  name,  is  in.  most  cases  understood  to 
involve  a  tacit  assertion  that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponding  to  the 
name,  and  possessing  the  attributes-  connoted  by  it ;  and  this  implied 
assertion  may  convey  information,  even  to  those  who  understooa  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  -But  all  information  of  this  sort,  conveyed  by 
all  the  essential  propositions  of  which  man  can  be  made  the  subject,  is 
included  in  the  assertion,  Men  exist.  And  this  assumption  of  real  ex- 
istence is  after  all  only  the  result  of  an  imperfection  of  language.  It 
arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  copula,  which,  in  addition  to  its  proper 
office  of  a  mark  to  show  that  an  assertion  is  made,  is  also,  as  we  have 
formerly  remarked,  a  concrete  word  connoting  existence.  The  actual 
existence  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  therefore  only  apparently, 
not  really,  implied  in  the  predication,  if  an  essential  one :  we  may 
say,  A  G^host  is  a  disembodied  spirit,  without  believing  in  ghosts.  But 
an  L  accidental,  or  non-essential,  affirmation,  does  imply  the  real  exist- 
ence of  the  subject,  because  in  the  case  of  a  non-existent  subject  there 
is  nothing  for  the  proposition  to  assert.  Such  a  proposition  as,  The 
ghost  of  a  murdered  person  haunts  the  couch  of  the  murderer,  can 
only  have  a  meaning  if  understood  as  implying  a  belief  in  ghosts ;  for 
since  the  signification  of  the  word  ghost  implies  nothing  of  the  kind, 
the  speaker  eitlier  means  nothing,  or  means  to  assert  a  thing  which 
he  T^ishes  to  be  believed  really  to  have  taken  place. 

It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  when  any  important  consequences 
seem  to  follow,  as  in  mathematics,  fi-om  an  essential  proposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  a  proposition  involved  in  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
what  they  really  flow  from  is  tlie  tacit  assumption  of  the  real  existence 

nal  genius.  Locke,  the  most  candid  of  |)hi]osopher8,  and  one  whose  speculations  bear  on 
every  subject  the  strongest  marks  of  having  been  wrought  out  from  ttie  materials  of  his 
own  mind,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  unworthy  plagiarist,  while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled 
as  having  anticipated  many  of  his  leading  doctrinal.  He  did  anticipate  many  of  them,  and 
tbe  present  is  an  instance  m  what  manner  it  was  gcfnerally  done.  They  both  rejectee  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  essences ;  but  Locke  understood  and  explained  what  these  supposed 
essences  really  were ;  Hobbes,  instead  of  explaining  the  distinction  between  eesentiai  and 
accidental  properties,  and  between  essential  and  accidental  propositions,  jumped  over  it^ 


and  me  a  dennitioji  which  suits  at  most  cm 
the  aefinilion  of  PropositioD  in  geneimL 
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of  the  object  ^o  named.  Apart  firom  this  assumption  of  real  existence, 
the  cl^ss  of  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
subject  (that  is,  in  which  the  predicate  connotes  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  the  subject  connotes,  but  nothing  besides),  answers  no  purpose 
but  that  of  unfolding  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  to  those  who  did  not  previously  know  it.  Accordingly,  the  mocrt  * 
useful,  and  in  strictness  the  only  useful,  kind  of  essential  propositions, 
are  Definitions :  which,  to  be  complete,  should  unfold  the  whole  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  mesoung  of  the  word  defined ;  that  is  (when  it 
is  a  connotative  word),  the  whole  of  what  it  connotes.  In  defining  a 
name,  however,  it  is  not  usual  to  specify  its  entire  connotation,  but  so 
much  only  as  is  sufficient  to  mark  out  the  Objects  usually  denoted  by 
it  from  all  other  known  objects.  And  sometimes  a  merely  accidentsd 
property,  not  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  name,  answers  this  pur- 
pose equally  welL  The  various  (kinds  of  definition  which  these  dis- 
tinctions give  rise  to,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  arc  respectively 
subservient,  will  be  minutely  considered  in  the  proper  place. 

§  3.  According  to  the  above  view  of  essential  propositions,  no  prop- 
osition can  be  reckoned  such  which  relates  to  an  ijidividual  by  name, 
that  is,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  proper  name.  Individuals  have  no 
essences.  When  the  schoolmen  talked  of  the  essence  of  an  individual, 
they  did  not  mpan  the  properties  implied  in  its  name^  for  the  names 
of  individuals  imply  no  properties.  They  regarded  as  of  the  essence  of 
an  individual  whatever  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  place  that  individ^lai ;  t.  c,  of  the  class  to  which 
it  was  most  familiarly  referred,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they  conceived 
that  it  by  nature  belonged.  Thus,  because  the  proposition,  Man  is  a 
rational  being,  was  an  essential  proposition,  they  afHrmed  the  same 
thing  of  the  proposition,  Julius  CsBsar  is  a  rational  being.  This  fol- 
lowed very  naturally  if  genera  and  species  were  to  be  considered  as 
entities,  distinct  fix)m,  but  inhering  in,  the  individuals  composing  them. 
If  man  was  a  substance  inhering  in  each  individual  man,  Uie  essence  of 
man  (whatever  that  might  mean),  was  naturally  supposed  to  accom- 
pany it;  to  inhere  in  John  Thompson,  and  form  the  common  essence 
of  Thompson  and  Julius  Caesar.  It  might  then  be  fairly  said,  that  ra- 
tionality, being  of  the  essence  of  Man,  was  of  the  essence  also  of 
Thompson.  But  if  Man  altogether  be  only  the  individual  men  and  a 
name  bestowed  upon  them  in  consequence  of  certain  common  proper- 
ties, what  becomes  of  John  Thompson's  essence  ] 

-^  A  fundamental  error  is  seldom  expelled  from  philosophy  by  a  single 
victory.  It  retreats  slowly,  defends  every  inch  of  ground,  and  often 
retains  a  footing  in  some  remote  fastness  after  it  has  been  driven  from 
the  open  country.     The  essences  of  individuals  were  an  unmeaning 

';  figment  arising  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  essences  of  classes,  yet 
even  Locke,  when  he  extirpated  the  parent  error,  could  not  shake 
himself  free  from  that  which  was  its  fruit.  He  distinguished  two  sorts 
of  essences.  Real  and  Nominal.  His  nominal  essences  were  the  es- 
sences of  classes,  explained  nesrly  as  wo  have  now  explained  them. 
Nor  is  anything  wanting  to  render  the  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay  a 
nearly  perfect  treatise  on  the  connotation  of  names,  except  to  free  its 
language  from  the  assumption  of  what  are  called  Abstract  Ideas,  which 
un&rtunately  is  involved  in  the  phraseology,  although  not  necessarily 
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connected  with  the  thoughts,  contained  in  that  immortal  Third  Book«^ 
But,  besides  nominal  essences,  he  admitted  real  essences,  or  essences 
of  individual  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  the  sensi- 
ble properties  of  those  objects.  We  know  not  (said  he),  what  these 
are  (ana  this  acknowledgmoTit  rendered  the  fiction  comparatively  in- 
nocuous) ;  but  if  we  did,  we  could,  from  them  alone,  demonstrate  the 
sensible  jiroperties  of  the  object,  as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are 
demonstrated  froni  the  definition  of  the  triangle.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  to  this  theory  in  treating  of  Demonstration,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  property  of  a  thing  admits  of  being  demon- 
strated from  another  m*operty.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark  that 
according  to  this  definition,  the  real  essence  of  an  object  has,  in  the 
progress  of  physics,  come  to*  be  conceived  as  nearly  equivalent,  in  the 
case  of  bodies,  to  their  corpuscular  structure :  what  it  is  now  supposed 
to  mean  in  the  case  of  any  other  entities,  I  would  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  deiine. 

§  4.  An  essential  proposition,  jthen,  is  one  which  is  purely  verbal ; 
which  asserts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name,  only  what  is  asserted 
of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that  name ;  and  which  therefore  either 
gives  no  information,  or  gives  it  respecting  the  name,  not  the  thing. 
Non-essential,  or  accidental  propositions,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  called 
Real  Propositions,  in  opposition  to  Verbal.  They  predicate  of  a  thing, 
some  fact  not  involved  m  the  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the 

Eroposition  speaks  of  it ;  some  attribute  not  connoted  by  that  name, 
uch  are  all  propositions  concerning  things  individually  designated, 
and  all  general  or  particular  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  con- 
notes any  attribute  not  connoted  by  the  subject.  All  these,  if  true,  add 
to  our  knowledge :  they  convey  information  not  already  involved  in  the 
names  employed.  When  I  am  told  that  all,  or  even  that  some  objects, 
which  have  certain  qualities,  or  which  stand  in  certain  relations,  have 
also  certain  other  qualities,  or  stand  in  certain  other  relations,  I  learn 
from  this  proposition  a  new  fact ;  a  fact  not  included  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  even  of  the  existence  of  Things 
answering  to  the  signification  of  those  words.  It  is  this  class  of  propo- 
sitions only  which  are  in  themselves  instructive,  or  frt>m  which  apy 
instructive  propositions  can  be  inferred. 

Nothing  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  opinion  so  commonly 
prevalent  of  the  futility  of  the  school  logic,  than  the  circumstance  that 
almost  all  the  examples  used  in  the  common  school  books  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  of  predication  and  of  the  syllogism,  consist  of  essential 
propositions.  They  were  usually  taken  either  from  tlic  branches  or 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  included  nothing 
but  what  was  of  the  essence  of  the  species  :  Omne  corpus  est  substantia^ 
Omne  animal  est  corjms,  Omnis  liomo  est  corpus^  Omnh  homo  est  ani^ 
mal,  Omnis  liomo  est  rationalist  and  so  forth.     It  is  far  frx)m  wonderfril 

*  The  Blwa>'8  acute  and  often  profound  author  of  An  Outline  of  StmAtology  (Mr.  B.  H. 
Smart)  justly  says,  "  Locke  will  be  much  more  intelligible  if,  in  the  majority  of  places,  we 
substitute  *  tne  knowledge  of*  for  what  he  calls,  *  the  idea  of' "  (p.  10).  Among  the  manj 
criticisms  uix>n  Locke's  use  of  the  word  Idea,  this  is  the  only  one  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  precisely  hits  the  mark ;  and  I  qyote  it  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  precisely  ex- 
presses the  point  of  difference  respecting  the  import  of  Propositions,  between  my  view  and 
what  I  have  called  the  Conceptualist  view  of  ttiem.  Where  a  Conceptualiat  says  that  m 
name  or  a  proposition  expresses  our  Idea  of  a  thing,  I  should  geoenlly  say  (instead  of  ovir 
Idea)  our  ICnowledge,  or  Belief*  cooceniiiig  the  thing  itsell 
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that  the  syllogistic  art  should  have  been  thought  to  be  of  no  use  in 
assisting  correct  reasoning,  when  almost  the  only  propositions  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  professed  teachers,  it  was  einployea  to  prove,  were 
such  as  every  one  assented  to  without  proof  the  moment  he  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  words :  and  stood  exactly  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  evidence,  with  the  premises  from  which  they  were  drawn.  I 
have,  therefore,  throughout  this  work,  studiously  avoided  the  employ- 
ment of  essential  propositions  as  example,  except  where  the  nature  of 
the  principle  to  be  illustrated  sp^ifically  required  them. 

§  5.  With  respect  to  propositions  which  do  coJavey  information, 
which  assert  something  of  a  Thing,  under  a  name  that  does  not  already 
presuppose  what  is  about  to  be  asserted,  there  are  two  different  aspects 
in  which  these,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  are  general  propositions,  may 
be  considered:  we  may  either  look  at  them  as  portions  of  specula- 
tive truth,  or  as  memoranda  for  practical  use.  According  as  we  con- 
sider propositions  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lights,  their  import  may 
be  conveniently  expressed  in  one  or  in  the  other  of  two  formulas. 

According  to  the  formula  which  We  have  hitherto  employed,  and 
which  is  best  adapted  to  express  the  import  of  the  proposition  as  a 
portion  of  our  theoretical  knowledge.  All  men  are  mortal,  means  that 
the  attributes  of  man  are  always  accompanied  by  the  attribute  mor- 
tahty :  No  men  are  gods,  means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  never 
accompanied  by  the  attributes,  or  at  least  never  by  all  the  attributes, 
of  a  god.  But  when  the  proposition  is  considered  as  a  memorandum 
for  practical  use,  we  shall  fina  a  different  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
meaning  better  adapted  to  indicate  the  office  which  the  proposition 
performs.  The  practical  use  of  a  proposition  is  to  apprise  or  remind 
us  what  we  have  to  expect  in  any  mdividual  case  which  comes  within 
the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposition.  In  reference  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  means  that  the  attributes  of 
man  are  evidence  of,  are  a  mark  of,  mortality ;  an  indication  by  w^hich 
the  presence  of  that  attribute  is  made  manifest.  No  men  are  gods, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are  a  marie  or  evidence  that  some  or 
all  of  the  attributes  of  a  god  are  not  there ;  that  where  the  former  are, 
we  need  not  expect  to  find  the  latter. 

These  two  forms  of  expression  are  at  bottom  equivalent ;  but  the 
one  points  the  attention  more  directly  to  what  a  proposition  means,  the 
latter  to  the  manner:  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Now  it  is  to  be  oliserved  that  Reasoning  (the  subject  to  which  we 
are  next  to  proceed)  is  a  process  into  which  propositions  enter  not  as 
ultimate  results,  but  as  means  to  the  establishment  of  other  proposi- 
tions. We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
import  of  a  general  proposition  which  shows  it  in  its  application  to 
practical  use,  will  best  express  the  fiinction  which  propositions  per- 
lorm  in  Reasoning.  And  accordingly,  in  the  theory  of  Reasoning,  the 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  which  considers  a  Proposition  as  asserting 
that  one  fact  or  phenomenon  is  a  mark  or  evidence  of  another  fact  or 
phenomenon,  will  be  found  almost  indispensable.  For  the  purposes 
of  that  Theory,  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  import  of  a  proposition 
is  not  the  mode  which  shows  the  most  clearly  what  it  is  in  itself,  but 
that  which  most  distinctly  suggests  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
made  available  for  advancing  from  it  to  other  propositions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  THE  FIVE  PREDIOABLES. 

§  1.  In  examining  into  the  nature  of  general  propositions,  we  have 
adverted  much  less  tlian  is  usual  with  Logicians,  to  the  ideas  of  a 
Class,  and  Classification;  idoas  which,  since  the  Realist  doctrine  of 
General  Substances  wont  out  of  vogue,  have  formed  the  basis  of  almost 
«very  attempt  at  a  philosophical  theory  of  general  terms  and  general 
propositions.  We  have  considered  general  names  as  having  a  mean- 
ing, quite  independently  of  their  bcmg  the  names  of  classes.  That 
circumstance  is  in  truth  accidental,  it  being  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
signification  of  the  name  whether  there  are  many  objects  or  only  one 
to  which  it  happens  to  be  applicable,  or  whether  there  be  any  at  all. 
God  is  as  much  a  general  term  to  the  Christian  or  the  Jew  as  to  the 
Polytheist;  and  dragon,  hippogriff,  chimera,  mermaid,  ghost,  are  as 
XDuch  so  as  if  roal  objects  existed,  corresponding  to  those  names, 
fivery  name  the  ngoifi cation  of  which  is  constituted  by  attributes,  is 
potentially  a  name  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects ;  but  it  needs 
not  be  actually  the  name  of  any;  and  if  of  any,  it  may  be  the  name  of 
only  one.  As  soon  as  we  employ  a  name  to  connote  attributes,  the 
things,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  which  happen  to  possess  those  attri- 
butes, are  constituted,  ipso  facto ,  a  class.  But  in  predicating  the  name 
we  predicate  only  the  attributes ;  and  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  class 
does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  come  into  view  at  alL 

Although,  however,  Predication  does  not  presuppose  Classification^ 
and  although  the  theory  of  Names  and  of  Propositions  is  not  cleared 
up,  but  only  encumbered,  by  intruding  the  idea  of  classification  into 
it,  there  is  nevertheless  a  close  connexion  between  Classification,  and 
the  employment  of  General  Names. .  By  every  general  name  which 
^  we  introduce,  we  create  a  class,  if  there  be  any  existing  things  to 

compose  it ;  that  is,  any  Things  corresponding  to  the  signification  of 
the  name.  Classes,  therefore,  mostly  owe  their  existence  to  general 
language.  But  general  language,  also,  though  that  is  not  the  most 
common  case,  sometimes  owes  its  existence  to  classes.  A  general, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  significant,  name,  is  indeed  mostly  intro- 
duced because  we  have  a  signification  to  express  by  it ;  because  we 
need  a  word  by  means  of  which  to  predicate  the  attributes  which  it 
^  connotes.     But  it  is  also  true  that  a  name  is  sometimes  introduced  be- 

cause wo  have  found  it  convenient  to  create  a  class ;  because  we  have 
thought  it  useful  for  the  regulation  of  our  mental  operations,  that  a 
certain  group  of  objects  should  be  thought  of  together.     A  naturalist, 

««  •  Ar  purposes  connected  with  his  particular  science,  sees  reason  to  dis- 

•  tribute  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  into  certain  groups  rather 

than  into  any  others,  and  he  requires  a  name  to  bind,  as  it  were,  each 
of  his  groups  together.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such 
names,  when  introduced,  differ  in  any  respect,  as  to  their  mode  of  sig- 
nification, from  other  connotative  names.     The  classes  which  they  de- 

^^  note  are,  as  much  as  any  other  classes,  constituted  by  certain  common 

attributes ;  and  their  names  are  significant  of  those  attributes,  and  of 
nothing  else.  The  names  of  Cuvier*s  classes  and  orders,  Planti- 
grades^  Digitigrades^  &c.,  are  as  much  the  expression  of  attributes,  as 
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if  those  namp^  had  preceded,,  instead  pf  growing  out  of,^his  Classifiea- 
tibn  of  Ai^mals.  The  only  peculiaritv  of  the  case  is»  dijat  the  conye- 
nfence  of  clisissificattoii  was  here  the  pninary  motive  for  ihtroduciog  the 
names;  while  in  other  cases  the  n&me  is  introduced  as ,  a  meaua. of 
predication,  and  tlie  formation  of  a  class  denoted  bv  it  is  only  an  ii^^- 
rect  consequence.  ^    . . 

The  prinoiples  which  ought  to  regulate  Classification  as  a  logical 
process  subservient  to  ihe  investigation  of  truth,  cannot  be  discussed  to 
any  purpose  until  a  much  later*  stage  of  ouf  inquiry.-  But,  of  cla^ifi-  . 
cation  as  resulting  from,  and  implied  in,  the  fact  of  eniplo^ing  general 
language,  we  cannot  forbear  to  treat  here,  without  leaving  tlie  theoiy 
of  general  names,  and  of  their  employment  in  oredi'catiqii,  mutilated 
and  formless.   . 

§  2.  This  portion  of  the  theory  of  general  language  is  the  subject  of 
what  is  tenneid  the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables  j — a  set  of  distinctiooa 
handed  down  from  Aristotle  and  his  follower, '  Porphyry,  many  of 
which  have  taker?  a  firm  root  in  scientific,  and  some  of  them  even  iii 
popular,  phraseology.  The  Predicables  are  a  five-foTd  division  of  Ge* 
eral  Names,  not  grounded  as  usual  upon  a  difierence  in  their  mean- 
ing, that  is,  in  the  attribute  which  they  connote,  but  upon  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  Class  which  they  denote.  We  may  predicate  of  a  thing 
five  different  varieties  of  class-name  :-^ 

A  genu*  of  the  thing         (yevo^ ). 

A  species  {eldog), 

,  A  differentia  (deo^opd). 

A  proprium  (IdLOv), 

An  accidens  {avfi0ePi}K6^), 

It  is  ,to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions,  that  they  express,  nqt. 
what  t)ie  predicate  is' in  its  own  moaning,  but  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  happens  on  the  particular  occasion  to  be  predi- 
cated.    There  are  not  some  names  which  are  exclusively  genera,  and 
others  vvhich  ^e  exclusively  species,  or  differentia; :  but  the  samd' 
name  is  referred  to  one  or  another  Predicable,  accordii^  to  the  sub^> 
ject  of  which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasiouw     Animal^  fe>F 
instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  Man,  or  John ;  a  specie^  with,  re- 
spect to  Substance  or  Being.   .  Rectangular  is  one  of  the  Differentia  pf 
a  geometrical  square  :  it  is  merely  one  of  the  Accidentia  of  the  table 
on  which  I  am  writing.    The  words,  genus,  species,  &c.,  are  therefore 
relative  terms ;  they  are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to  ex- 
press the  relation  between  tliem  and  some  given  subject:  a  relation 
grounded,  as  we  shall  see,  not  upon  what  the  predicate  connotes,  but 
upon  the  tlass  which  it  (denotes,  and  upon  the  place  which,  in  some^ 
given  classification,  that  class  occupies  relatively  to   t^  pa^icuhif * 
subject.  . ,     ,        , 

§  3.  Of  these  five  names,  two.  Genus  and  Species,  are  not  only  used 
by  naturalists  in  a,  technical  acceptation  not  precisely  agreeing  wi|li 
their  philosophical  meaning,  but  have  also  acquired  a  popular  accep- 
tation, much  more  general  than  either.  In  this  popular  sense  any  two- 
classes,  one  of  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  other  and  more,  may 
I>e  called  a  Genus  and  a  Species;  Such,  for  instance,  are  Animal  tifA 
Man  ;  Man  and  Mathematician.  "Animal  is  a  genus ;  Man  and  Brute 
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are'  its  two.  species;  or  we  may  divide  it  into  a  greater 'number  of 
«pecies,  aaf  man,  horse,  dog,  &c.  Bipedror  two-footed  aniinal,  may 
also  be  considered  a  genus,  of  which  man  and  bird  are  two  species. 
Tdste  is  a  genus,  of  which  sweet  taste,  sour  taste,  salt  taste,  &c.,  are 
species.  Virtue  is  a  'genus ;  justice,  prudence,  courage,  fortitude', 
generosity,  &o.,  are  its  species. 

The  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with*  reference  to  the  j^ub-classes 
or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species  with  refetience  to  a 
more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is  often  callea,  a  stiperiof,  gehus.  Man 
iq  a  species  with  reference  to  animal,  but  a  genus  with  refcreilcc  to 

•  the  species  mathematician.  Animaf  is  a  genus,  divided  into  two 
species,  mail  and  brute ;  but  animal  is  also  a  species,  which, .  with 
another  species,  vegetable,  makes  up  the  genus,  organized  being. 
Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  m,ani  and  liird,  but  a  species  with 
respect  to  the  superior  genus^  animal.  Taste  is  a  genus  aivided  into 
]Bpecies,  but  also  a'  species  of  the  genus  sensation.  Virtue,  a  genus 
with  reference  to  justice,  temperance,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  mental. quality; 

In  this  popular  "sense  the  words  Genus  and  Species  have  passed 
into  corairion  discourse.  And  it  -should  be  observed  that,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  not  the  name  of  the  class,  but  the  class  itself,  is  said  to  be 
ihe  genus  or  species ;  not,  of  course,  the  class  in  the  sense  of  each 
individual  of  that  class,  but  the  individuals  collectively,  considered  as 
an  aggregate  whole  ;  the  names  by  which  the  clas^  is  designated  being 
then  called  not  the  genus  ^r  species,  but  the  generic  or  specific  name. 
And  this  is  an  admissible  form  of  expression ;  nor  is  it  of  any  import- 
ahce  which  of  the  two  modes  of  speaking  wo  adopt,  provided  the  rest 
of  our  language  is  consistent  with  it ;  but  if  We  call  the  class  itself  the 
ffeuus,  we  must  not  talk  of  predicating  the  genus.  We  predicate  of 
man  the  name  mortal ;  and  by  predicathig  the  name,  we  may  be  8ai<J, 
in"  an  intelligible  sense,  to  predicate  what  the  name  expresses,  the 
attribute  mortality ;  but  iii  no  allowable  sense  of  the  word  predication 
do  we  predicate  of  mauj  the  class  mortal.  We  predicate  of  him  the 
fact  ofoclohging  to  the  class. 

'  By  the  Aristotelian  lo^cians,  the  terms  genus  and  species  were 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  They  did  not  admit  every'  class 
which  could  be  divided  into  other  classes  to  be  a  genus,  or  every  class 
whi/ch  could  be  included  in  a  larger  class  to  be  a  species.  Animal 
was  by  thejn  'considered  a  genus  :  and  man  and  brute  co-ordinate 
species  under  that  genus  :  Lij)ed  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  be 
a  genus  with  reference  to  man,  but  a  jyroprium  or  accidcns  only.  It 
was  requisite,  according  to  their  theory,  that  genus  and  speciesxshould 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Animal  was  of  the  essence  of  man  ; 
*lnp€d  was  not.  And  in  every  classification  they  considered  some  one 
class  as  the  lowest  or  infima  species ;  man,  for  instance,  was  a  lowest 

,  .species.  Any  further  div-isions  into  Which  the  class  might  be  capable 
Of  being  broken  down,  as  man  into  white,  black,  and  red  man,  or  into 
priest  and  layman,  they  did  not  admit  to  be  species. 

It  has  b^en  seen,  however,  in  the  preceding, chapter,  that  the  dis- 

,  tinction  between  the  essence  of  a  class,  and  the  attributes  or  properties 
which  are  not  of  its  cssence,r^a  distinction  which  has  given  occasion 
to  so  much  abstruse  speculation,  and  to  which  so  mysterious  a  <!harac- 
ter  was  formerly,  and  by  many  wTiters  is  still,  attached, — amounts  to 
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nothing  more  th^  die  difiference  between  those  attributbs*  of  the  class 
which  axe,  and-  those  which  are  not,  involved  in  the  signification  of  th& 
cl^-nanoe.  As  applied  to  individuals,  the  word  Essence,  we  found, 
had  no  meaning,  except  in '  connexion  with  the  exploded,  tenets  6f  the 
.  Kealists ;  and  what  the  schoolmen  chose  to  call  th6  essence  of  an  indi-  . 
Tidualy"  was  simply  the  essence  of  the  class  to  which  that  individual 
waa  most  familiarly  referred. 

Is  there  no  difierence,  then,  except  this  merely  verbal  one,  between 
the  classes  which  the  schoolmen  admitted  to  be  genera  or  species,  and 
those  to  which  they  refused  the  title  I  Is  it  an  error  to  regard  some  <tf 
the  diffefeQces  which  exist  among  objects  ^  differences  in  kind  (jgenere 
or  4jJiecie),  and  others  only  as  differences  in  the  accidents  1  Were  the 
schoolmien  right  or  wrong  in  giving  to  some  of  the  clas^^s  into  which 
things  may  be  divided,  the  name  of  kinds,  und  considering  others  aa 
secondary  divisions,  grounded  upon  differences .  of  a  comparatively 
superficial  nature  ?  Examination  will  show  that  the  Aristotelians  4id 
ipean  something  by  this  distinction^  and  something  important;  but 
which,  being  -but  indistinctly  conceived,  was  inadequat^y  expressed 
by.  the  phraseology  of  essences,  and  by  the  .various  other  modes  oi 
speech  to  which  they  had  recou^e. 

§  4.  It  is  a  fundamental  "principle  in  logic,  that  the  power  of  framing 
classes  is  unlimited,  as  long  as  there  is  any  (oven  thef  smallest)  differ- 
ence to  found  a  distinction  upon.  Take  any  attribute  whatever,  and 
if  some  things  have  it,  and  others  have  not,  we  may  ground  upon  the 
attribute  a  di\'ifiion  of  all  things  into  two  classes ;  and  we  actually  do 
so,  the  moment  we  create  a  name  which  connotes  the  attribute.  The 
number  of  possible  classes,  therefore,  is  boundless ;  and  there  are  as  , 
many  actual  classes  (either  of  real  or  of  imaginary  things)  as  there  are 
general  names,  positive  and  negative  together.  » 

But  if  we  contemplate  any  one  of  the  classes  so  formed,  such  as  the 
class  dnimal  or  plant,  or  the  class  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  the  class 
white  or  red,  and  consider  in  what  particulars  the  mdividuals  included 
in  the  class  differ  from  those  which  do  not  come  within  it,  we  find  .a 
very  remarkable  diversity  in  this  respect  between  some  classes  and 
others.     There  are  some  classes,  the  things  contained  in  which  differ 
from  other  things  only  in  certain  particulars  vyrhich  may  be  numbered ; 
while  others  differ  in  more  than  can  be  numbered,  more  even  than  wo 
need  ever  expect  to  know.     Some  classes  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  to  characterize  them  by,  except  precisely  what  is  connoted 
by  the  name  :  white  'things,  for  example,  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
common  properties  except  whiteness  ;  or  if  they  ^e^it  is  only  by  such 
as  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  whitteness. 
But  a  hundred  generations  have  not  exhausted  the  common  properties 
of  animals  or  of  plants,  of  sulphur  or  of  phosphorus ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
them  to  be  exhaustible,  but  proceed  to  new  observations  and  experi- 
ments, in  the  full  confidence  of  discovering  new  properties  which  were 
by  no  means  implied  in  those  we  previously  knew.    While,if  any  one 
were  to  propose  for  investigation  the  common  properties  of  all  thiz^ 
which  aro  of  the  samo  color,  the  same  shape,  or  the  same  specinc 
gravity,  the  absurdity  would  be  palpable.     We  have  no  ground  to 
believe  that  any  such  comn^on  properties  exist,  except  such  as  may  be 
ehown  to  be  involved  in  the  supposition  itself,  oir  to  be  derivable  frqm 
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it  by  some  law  of  causation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  properties, 
on  which  we  ground  our  claftses^  sometimes  exhaust  all  that  the  class 
h{U9  in  comiQon,  or  contain  it  all  by  some  mode  of  i^iplication ;  but  in 
odier  instances  we  make  a  selection  of  a  fe\^  properties  from  Umong 
i)ot  Qnly  a  greater  number,  but  a  number  inexhaustible  by  us,'  and  to 
which  as  we  know  no  bounds^  they  may,  so  far  as' we,  are  concerned, 
be  regarded  as  infinite. 

There  is  no  impr(^riety  in  saying  that  of  these  two  classifications, 
the  one  answers  to  a  much  more  radical  distinction  in  the  things  them- 
selves, than  the  other  d6es.  And  if  any  one  even  chooses  to  say  that 
.the  one  classification  is  made  by  nature,  the  other  by  us  for  our  conve- 
nience, he  will  be  right ;  provided  he  means  no  more  than,  this-^hat 
where  a  certain  apparent  difference  between  things '(although  perhaps 
in  itself  of  little  moment)  answers  to  we  know  not  what  number  of 
,  ,  other  differences,  pervading^  not  only  their  known  properties  but  pn^ 
erties  yet  undiscovered,  it'  is  not  optional  bi;t  imperative  to  recognize 
this  <fifference  as  tbe  foundation  of  a  specific  distinction :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  differences  that  are  merely  finite  and  determinate,  like  those 
designated  by  the  words  white,  blapk,  or  red,  may  be  disregarded  if 
the  purpose  for  which  the  classification  is  made  does  not  require  atten- 
tion to  tnbse  particular  properties.  The  differences,  however,  are  made 
by  nature,  in*  both  cases ;  while  the  recognition  of  those  differences  as 
grounds  of  classification  and  of  naming,  is,  equally  in  both  cases,  the  act 
of  man :  only  in  the  one  case,  the  ends  of  language  and  of  classification 
wotild  be  subverted  if  no  notice  were  taken  of  the  difference,  while  in 
itie  other  case,  the  necessity  of  taking  notice  of  it  depends  upon  the 
importance^  or  unimportance  of  the  particular  qualities  in  which  the 
difference  happens  to  consist. 

Now,  these  classes,  distinguished  by  unknown  multitudes  of  prop- 
erties, and  not  solely  by  a  few  determinate  ones,  are  the  only  classes 
which,  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  were  considered  as  genera  or 
species.  Differences  which  extended  to  a  'certain  property  or  proper- 
ties, and  there  terminated,  they  considered  as  differences  only  in  the 
accidents  of  things ;  but  where  any  class  differed  firom  other  things  by 
ah  infinite  series  of  differences,  known  and  unknown,  they  considered 
the  distinction  as  one  of  kindt  ^d  spoke  of  it  as  being  an  essential 
difference,  which  is  also  one  of  the  usual  meanings  of  that  vague  ex- 
pression at  the  present  day. 

Conceiving  the  schoolmen  to  have  been  justified  in  drawing  a  broad 
fiiie  of  separation  between  these  two  kinds  of  classes  and  of  class-dis- 
tinctions, I  shall  not  only  retain  the  division  itself,  but  continue  to 
express  it  in  their  language.  According  to  that  language,  the  proxi- 
mate (or  lowest)  Kind  to  which  any  individual  is  referable,  is  called 
its  species.  • .  Conformably  to  this.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  Avould  be  said  to 
be  of  the  species  man.  There  are  indeed  numerous  sub-classes  in- 
cluded in  the  pjass  man,  to  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  belongs ;  as, 
for  example,  Christian,  and  Englishman,  and  Mathematician.  But 
these,  though  distinct  classes,  are  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  distinct 
Kinds  of  men.  A  Christian,  for  example,  differs  fix)ra  other  human 
beings  ;  but  he  differs  only  in  the  attribute  which  the  word  expresses, 
namely,  belief  in  Christianity,  and.  whatever  else  that  implies,  either  as 
involved  in  the  fact  itself,  or  connected  with  it  through  some  law  of 
ccnue  and  effect.    We  should  never  tbiuk  of  inquiring  what  properties. 
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unconnected  with  Christianity,  are  ootdmon  to  all  Chiistians  and  pjB*> 
culiar  to  -them  ^  wJule  in  regard  to  all  M,en^  phyi^iologists  are  perpetu- 
ally carrying  on  such  an  inquiry ;  nor  is  th^  answer  ever  likely  to  be# 
completed.     Man,  therefore,  We  may  be  permitted  to ^ call  a  species; 
Cbnstiah,  or  Mathematician;  we  cannot. 

Note  here,  that  it  is  by  no  ixiean's  intended  to  i^pply  that  there  may 
not  be  different  Kindi^,  or  logical  species^  of  man.  The  various  races 
and  temfperaraents,  the  two  s^xes,  and  evdn  the  varipUB  ^ages,  may  be 
differences  of  kind,  within  our  meaning  of  the  term.  I  say,  they  may 
be ;  I  do  not  say,  the'j^  are.  For  in  the  progress  of  physiology  it' may 
be  mfade  out,  that  the  differences  which  distingitisn  different  races, 
sexes,  &c.,  from  one  another,  follow  as  consequences,  under  laws  of ' 
nature,  from  some  one  or  a  few  primary  differences  which  can  bq  pre- 
cisely determined,  and  which,  as  the  phrasO  is,  dccotmtjbr  all  the  r^st. 
If  thk  be  so,  these  are  not  distinctions  in.ki&df  n,o  more' than  CBris^ 
tian,  Jew,  Mussulman,  and  Pagan,  a  difference  which  also  carries 
many  consequences  along  with  it.  And  in  this  way  classes  are  ofleq 
mistaken  for  real  kinds,  which  are  afterwards  proved  not  to  be  so. 
But  if  it  shall  turn  out,  that  the  differences  are  not  capable  of  being 
accounted  for,  then  man  and  woman,  Caucasian,  ^lohgolian,  and  Ne- 

r,  &c.,  are  really  different  Kinds  of  human  beings^  and  entitled^  to 
ranked  as  species  by  the  logician;  though  not  by  the  naturalist. 
For  (as  already  hinted)  the  word  species  is  used  iu  a  very  Afferent 
signification  in  logic  and  in  natural  history.  By  the  naturalist,  orgah-^ 
ized  beings  ^re  never  said  to  be  of  different  species,  if  it  is  supposed 
that  they  could  possibly  have  descended  from  the  same  stock.  That, 
however,  is  a  sense  artificially  given  to  the  word,  for  the  technical  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  science.  To  the  logician,  if  a  negro  and  a  wnite 
man  differ  m  the  same  mani^er  (however  less  in  degre^),  as  a  hoj'se 
and  a  camel  do,  that  is,  if  their  differences  are  inexhaustible,  and  nqit 
referrible  to,  any  common  cause,  they  are  different  species^  whether 
they  are  both  descended  from  Noah  or  not.  But  if  their  differences 
can  all  be  traced  to  clknate  and  habits,  they  are  not,  in  the  logician's 
view,  specifically  distinct.  ' 

When  the  injima  speciesy  or  proximate  Kind,  to  which  an  individual 
belongs,  has  been  ascertained,  the  properties  common  to  that  Kind 
iliolade  necessarily  the  whole  of  the  common  properties  of  every  other 
real  Kind  to  which  the  individual  can  be  referrible.  Let  the  individ- 
ual, for  example,  be  Socrates,  and  the  proximate  Kind,  man.  Animal, 
or  living  creature,  is  also  a  real  Kind,  and  includes  Socrates ;  but  since 
it  likewise  includes  man,  or  in  other  words,  since  all  men  are  animals, 
the  properties  common  to  animals  form  a  portion  of  the  common  prop- 
erties of  the  sub-class,  man  :  and  if  there  be  any  class  which  includes 
Socrates  witliout  including  man,  that  class  is  not  a  real  Kind.  Let  the 
class,  for  example^  be  flat-nosed ;  that  being  a  class  which  includes 
Socrates,  without  including  all  men.  To  determine  whether  it  is  a 
real  Kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question :  Have  all  flat-nosed 
animals,  in  addition  to  whatever  is  implied  in  their  flat  noses,  any 
common  properties,  other  than  those  which  are  cotnmon  to  all  an^^niafa 
whatever  1  If  they  had  ;  if  a  flat  nose  were  a  mark  or  index  to  «p  in- 
definite number  of  other  peculiarities,  not  deducible  'from  the  fbrmet 
by  any  ascertainablie  law ;  then  out  of  the  class  inan  we  might  cut  an- 
other class,  flat'Posed  man,  which,  aixosding  to -our  definition,' would 
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be  a  Kin(^.  But  if  wc  could  do  thisi  inan  would  not  be,  Bs  it  was  as^ 
8umed  to  be,  .the  proximate  Kind.  Therefore  the  properties  of  th^ 
^.proximate  Kind  do  comprehend  those  (whether  known  or  unknown} 
of  all  other  Kinds  to  which  the  individual  belongs;  which  was  the 
point;,  we  undertook  to  prove.  And  hence,  every  other  Kind  which  is 
predicabl^  of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proximate  Kind  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  genni^  according  to  even  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
terms  genus  and  species;  that  is,  it  will  be  4 larger  class,  including  it 
and  more. 

•  We  are  now  able  to  fix  also  the  logical  meaning  of  these  terms. 
Every  class  which  is  a  real  Kind,  that  is,  whifeh  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  classes  by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of  properties  not  deriv- 
able from  another,  is  either  a  genus  or  a  species.  A  Kind  which  is  not 
divisible  into  other  Kinds,  cannot  be  a  genus„  because  it  has  no  species 
under.it;  but  it  is  itself  a  epecies,  both  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
7  viduals  below  and  to  the  genera  above  (Species  Praedicabilis  and  Species 
Subjicibilis).  But  every  Kind  which  admits  of  division  into  real  Kinds 
(as  animal  into  quadruped,  bird,  &c.,  or  quadruped  into  various  species 
of  quadrupeds)  is  a  genus  to  all  below  it,  a  species  to  all  genera  in 
which  it  is  itself  included.  And  here  we  may  close  this  part  of  the 
discussipn,  and  pass  to  the  three  remaining  predicables,  Differentia, 
Proprium,  and  Accidens. 

§  6,  To  l^gin  with  Pifferentia.  This  word  is  correlative  with  the 
words  genus  and  species,  and  as  all  agree,  it  signifies  the  attribute 
which  distinguishes  a  given  species  from  every  other  species  of  die 
same  genus.  This  is  so  far  clear:  but  which  of  the  distinguishing 
attril)utes- does  it  signify^  For  we  have  seen  that  every  Kind  (and  a 
species  must  be  a  Kind)  is  distinguished  from  other  Kinds  not  by  any 
onfe  attribute,  but  by  an  indefinite  number.  Man,  for  instance,  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  animal;  Rational  (or  rationality,  for  it  is  of  na 
consequence  whether  we  use  the  concrete  or  the  abstract  form)  is  gen- 
erally assigned  by  logicians  as  the  Differentia;  and  doubtless  this 
attribute  serves  the  purpose  of  distinction :  but  it  has  also  been  re- 
marked of  man,  that  he  is  a  cooking  animal;  the  only  animal  that 
dresses  its  food.  This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  attributes  by  which 
the  species  man  is  distinguished  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus*; 
would  this  attribute  serve  equally  well  for  a  differential  The  Aristo- 
telians say  No ;  having  laid  it  down  that  the  differentia  must,  like  the 
genus  and  species,  be  of  the  essence  of  the  subject. 

And  here  we  lose  even  that  vestige  of  a  meaning  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves,  which  maybe  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  essence  when  it  is  said  that  genus  and  species  must  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  thing.  There  cati  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  school- 
.  men  talked  of  the  essences  of  things  as  opposed  to  their  accidents,  they 
had  confusedly  iu  view  the  distinction  between  differences  of  kind,  and 
the  differences  which  are  not  of  kind;  they  meant  to  intimate  that 
genera  and  species  must  be  Kinds.  Their  notion  of  the  essence  of  a 
thing  was  a  vague  potion  of  a  something  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  u  «.» 
which  makes  it  the  Kind  of  thing  that  it  is — which  causes  it  to  have  all' 
'  that  variety  of  properties  which  distinguish  its  Kind.  But  when  the 
matter  can^d  to  be  looked  at  more  clo6e;ly,  nobody  could  discover  wh^t 
caused  the  tfaiog  to  have  aU  tlu»e  --properties,  i^or  even  that  there  w«i 
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anything  which  caused  it  to  have  theisa.  Logicians,,  however,  not  hking 
to  a^mit  this,  and  being  unable  to  detect. what  made  the  -thing  to  Be 
what  it  was,  satisfied  themselves  with  what  made  it  to  be  what  it  was 
called.  Of  the  innumerable  properties,  known  and  unknown,  that  arO 
common  to  the  class  man»  a  portion  only,  and  of  course .  a  very  small 
portion,  are  connoted  by  its  name :  these  few,  however,  will  naturally 
nave  been  thus  distinguiahed  from  the  rest  either  fot  their,  greater 
obviousness,  or  for  greifeft  supposed  importance.  These  properties, 
then,  which  were  connoted  by  t;be  namai  logicians  seized  upon,  and 
called  them  the  essence  of  the  species ;  vnd  not  stopping  there,  they 
affirmed  them,  in  the  case  of  the  injinia  specie*,  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
iuvxividual  too ;  for  it  was  their  maxim,  that  the  species  contained  the 
**  whole  essence"  of  the  thing.  Metaphysics,  that  fertile  field  of  delu- 
sion propagated  by  languagiB,  does  not  afford  a  nK>re  signal  instance  of 
such  delusipn. .  On  this  account  it  was  th^t  rationality,  being  connoted- 
by  the  name  man,  was.  allowed  to  be  a  diffefbntia  of  the  class ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  cooking  their  food,  not  being  connoted,  was  relegated  to 
the  class  of  accidental  properties. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Diiferentia,  Proprium,  and  Acci- 
dens,  is  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  connotation  of 
names ;  and  we  must  seek  it  there  if  we  wish  to  find  what  it  is. 

•  From  the  fact  that  the  genus  includes  the  species,  in  other  words, . 
denotes  more  than  the  species,  or  is  predicablc  of  a  greater  number  oiF  , 
individuals,  it  follows  that  the  species  must  connote  more  than  the  • 
genua.  It  must  connote  all  the  attributes  which  the  genus  connotes, 
or  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  denoting  individuals  not 
included  in  the  genus.  And  it  must  connote  something  beside^,  other* 
wise  it  would  include  the  whole  genus.  Animal  denotes  all  the  indi- 
viduals denoted  by  man,  and  many  more.  Man,  therefore,  must  con* 
note  all  that  animal  connotes,  otherwise  there  might  be  men  who  were 
not  animals ;  and  it  must  connote  something  more  than  animal  connotes* 
otherwise  all  animals  would  be  men.  This  surplus  of  connotation — this 
which  the  species  connotes  over  and  above  the  connotation  of  the  genui^ 
— ^is  the  Differentia,  or  specific  difference ;  or,  to  state  the  same  prop- 
ositioB  in  other  words,  the  Differentia  is  thsUL  which  must  be  added 
to  the  connotation  of  the  genua,  to  complete  the  connotation  of  tho 
q;)ecie8. 

The  word  man,  for  instance,  exclusively  of  what  it  connotes  in  com- 
mon with  animal,  also  connotes  rationality,  and  at  least  some  approxi- 
mation to  that  external  form,  which  we  all  know,  but  which,  as  we 
have  no  name  for  it  considered  in  itself,  we  are  content  to  call  the 
human.  The  differentia,  or  specific  difference,  tliereforo,  of  man,  as 
referred  to  the  genus  animal,  is  that  outward  form  and  the  possession 
of  reason.  The  Aristotelians  said,  the  possession  of  reason,  without 
the  outward  form.  But  if  they  adhered  to  this,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  call  the  Houyhnhms  men.  The  question  never  arose,  and 
they  were  never  called  upon  to  decide  how  such  a  case  would  have 
affected  their  notion  of  essentiality.  But,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
determine  how  language  would  be  used  in  a  case  which  is  purely 
imaginary,  we  may  say  that  the  Houyhnhms  would  not  be  callea  men, 
and  that  the  term  man,  therefore,  requires  cither  conditions  besides 
rationality.  The  schoolmen,  howevei",  were  satisfied  Mrith  talcing  such 
a  portion  of  the  differentia  as  sufficed  to  distinguiib  fbe  species  fi:om 
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all  other  existing  things,  although  by  so  doing  they  might  not  exhaust 
the  connotation  of  the  name. 

§  6.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  notion  of  differentia  fix>m  being 
restricted  within  too  narrow  limits,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  a 
Bpocies,  oven  as  r(jfprrod  to  the  same  genus,  will  not  always  have  the 
same  differentia,  but  a  diflorent  one,  according  to  the  principle  and 
pur})08c  which  presides  ovit  the  particular  classification^  For  ex- 
ample, a  naturalist  surveys  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  looks  out 
for  the  class! filiation  of  them  most  in  acconlance  with  the  order  in 
which,  for  zooloo^ical  purposes,  it  is  desii^ible  that  his  ideas  should 
arrange  themselv(\s.  Witn  this  view  he  finds  it  adNisable  diat  one  of 
his  fundamental  divisions  should  be  into  warm-blooded  and  cold-blood- 
ed animals ;  f»r  into  animals  which  breathe  with  lungs  and  those  which 
breathe  with  gills ;  f»r  into  carnivorous,  and  fnigivorons  or  graminivor- 
ous ;  or  into  those  which  walk  on  the  flat  part  and  those  which  walk  on 
tlio  extremitv  of  the  foot,  a  distincticm  on  which  some  of  Cuvier's  fanri- 
lies  are  founded.  In  doing  this,  the  naturalist  creates  as  many  new 
classes,  which  are  by  no  means  those  to  which  the  individual  animal  is 
familiarly  and  spontaneously  referred ;  nor  should  wo  ever  think  of 
assigning  to  them  so  prominent  a  position  in  our  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kiuffdom,  unless  for  a  preccmcerted  puq>c»se  of  sciontiiic  con- 
venience. And  to  the  liberty  of  doing  this  there  is  no  limit.  In  the 
exam])les  we  have  given,  the  new  classt^s  are  real  Kinds,  since  each 
of  the  peculiarities  is  an  index  to  a  multitude  of  properties  belonging 
to  the  class  which  it  characterizes :  but  even  if  the  case  were  other- 
wise— if  the  other  properties  of  those  classes  could  all  be  derived,  by 
any  process  known  to  as,  from  tin;  one  peculiaiity  on  which  the  class 
is  founded— oven  then,  if  those  derivative  properties  were  of  primary 
importance  for  the  purposes  of  the  naturalist,  ho  would  bo  wairaated 
in  founding  his  primary  division  upon  them. 

If,  howev<>r,  practical  cenvonience  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making 
the  main  demfircations  in  our  arrangement  of  objects  run  in  lines  not 
coinciding  with  any  distinction  of  Kind,  and  so  creating  genora  and 
species  in  the  popular  sense  which  are  not  genera  or  species  in  the 
rigorous  sense  at  all ;  d  fortiori  must  wo  Be  warranted,  when  our 
genera  and  species  arc  real  genera  and  spocies,  in  marking  the  distinc- 
tion betwe(;n  them  by  those  of  their  proj)erties  which  cimsiderations 
of  practical  convenience  most  strongly  recommend.  If  we  cut  a 
species  out  of  a  given  genus — the  species  man,  for  instance,  out  of  the 
genus  animal — with  an  intention  on  our  part  that  the  peculiarity  by 
which  we  are  to  l)o  guided  in  the  application  of  the  nanie  man  should 
be  rationidity,  then  rationality  is  the  diflcrentia  of  the  specii«  man. 
Suppose,  however,  that,  being  naturalists,  we,  for  the  puq>ost^s  of  our 
particular  study,  cut  out  of  tho  genus  animal  the  same  species  man,' 
out  with  an  intention  that  the  distinction  between  man  and  all  other 
species  of  animal  should  be,  not  rationality,  but  the  possession  of  **  four 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  tusks  solitary,  and  erect  posture."  It  is  (evident 
that  the  word  man,  when  used  by  us  as  naturalists,  no  longer  connotes 
rationality,  but  connotes  tho  throe  other  properties  specified  ;  for  that 
which  wo  have  expressly  in  view  when  we  impose  a  name,  assuredly 
forms  part  of  the  meaning  of  that  name.  We  may,  therefoit),  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever  there  is  a  Genus,  and  a  Speciea 
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m^ed  out  from  that  genus  by  an  assignable  differentia,  the  name  of 
the  species  must  be  connotatwe,  and  must  connote  the  differentia ; 
but  the  connotation  may  be  special,  not  involved  in  the  signification  of 
the  term  aS  or<£narily  used,  but  given  to  it  when  employed  as  a  term  of 
art  or  science.  The  word  Man,  in  common  use,  connotes  rationality 
and  a  certain  form,  but  does  not  connote  the  num^ber  or  character  of 
the  teeth ;  in  the  Linnaean  system  it  connotes  the  number  of  incisor 
and  canine  teeth,  but  does  not  connote  rationality  nor  any  particular 
form.  The  word  man  has,  fhar^re,  two  different  meanings ;  al- 
though not  commonly  considered  as  ambiguous,  because  it  happens  in 
both  cases  to  denote  the  same  individual  f^bjects.  But  a  case  is  con- 
ceivable in  wliich  the  ambiguity  would  become  evident :  we  have  only 
to  imagine  that  some  new  kind  of  animal  ware  discovered,  ha\nng 
Lmnaeus's  three  charactoristicB  of  humanity,  btit  not  rational,  or  not 
of  the  human  form.  In  ordinary  parlance  these  animals  would  not  be 
called  men ;  but  in  natural  histoxy,  they  must  still  be  called  so  by 
those,  if  any  there  be,  who  adhere  to  the  Linnaean  classification ;  and 
•the  question  would  arise,  wheliher  the  word  sheuld  contidike  to  be  used 
in  two  senses,  or  the  classification  be  given  up,  and  the  technical 
sense  tl£  the  term  be  abandoned  along  with  it 

Words  Bot  otherwise  connotative  may,  in  the  mbd«  just  adverted  to, 
acquire  a  special  or  technical  connotation.  Thus  the  w^ord  whiten^^ss, 
as  we  have  so  oflen  remarked,  connotes  nothing,  it  merely  denotes  the 
attribute  corresponding  to  a  certain  sensation ;  but  if  we  arc  making 
a  classification  of  colors,  and  desire  to  justify,  or  even  mciely  to  point  ' 
out,  tfie  particular  place  assigned  to  wSitencss  in  our  arrangement,  we 
may  define  it,  "  the  color  produced  by  the  lyiixture  of  all  the  simple 
lays^*'  and  this  fact,  though  by  no  means  implied  in  the  meaning  of 
•  the  word  whiteness  as  ordinarily  used^  but  only  known  by  subsequent' 
scaeiriSfic  investigation,  is  part  of  its  meaning  in  the  particular  essay  or 
treadie,  and  becomes  the  differentia  of  the  species.* 

The  differentia,  tlierefore,  of  a  species,  may  be  defined  to  be,  that, 
part  of  the  connotation  of  the  specific  name,  whether  ordinary,  qf 
special  and  technical,  which  distinguishes  the  species  in  question  from 
m  other  species  of  the  genus  to  which  on  the  particular  occasion  we 
are  refemng  it. 

§  7.  Having  disposed  of  Genus,  Specie%  and  Dif&rentia,  we  shall 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  attaining  a  clear  oonception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  other  two  predicables. 

In  the  ArkBtotclian  phraseology;  Genus  and  Differentia  are  of  the.  - 
etsence  of  the  subject ;  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  really  meant  that 
the  properties  signified  by  the  genus  and  those  signified  by  the  differ- 
entia, form  part  of  the  connotation  of  the  name  denoting  the  species; 
Proprium  and  Accidens,  on  the  other  hand,  form  no  part  of  the  essence; . 
but  are  predicated  of  the  species  only  accidentally.  Both  are  Asci- 
dents  in  the  wider  sense,  in  which  the  accidents  of  a  thing  are  <ipposed 
to  its  essence  ;  although,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Predicables,  Accideos 
is  used  for  one  sort  of  accident,  only,  Proprium  being  another  sortl 

•  If  we  allow  A  differentia  to  what  ii  not  really  a  speciea.  For  the  dfetincHon  of  Kinda, 
it  the  aensc  explained  by  us.  not  being  in  any  way  applicable  to  attributea,  it  of  course  fol- 
lowa,  that  although  attnbutes  may  be  put  into  classes,  tlKMt  ntowra  can  be  admitted  to  be 
teoera  or  apeciea  (Nily  by  courtesy.  .     ,' a* 
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Pro|iirium,  continue  tlie  schoolmen,  is  jircdicatod  accidentally,  indeed, 
but  nccrxsariiy ;  or,  as  thi'y  fiirtluT  explain  it,  signifies  an  attribute 
wliii'h  is  not  incleud  part  of  tlic  essence,  but  which  ilows  from,  or  is  a 
cxjuscMjuonce  of,  the  essence,  and  is,  therefore,  inseparably  attached  to 
the  si>e<:ies ;  e,  g,^  tlie  various  propeilies  of  a  triangle,  which,  though 
no  part  of  its  definition,  must  necessarily  be  possessed  l)y  whatever 
comes  under  that  definition.  Aocidens,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  witii  the  essence,  but  may  come  and  go,  and  the 
species  Htill  remain  what  it  was  before.  If  a  species  could  exist 
without  its  Propria,  it  must  bo  capable  of  existinrr  without  that  upon 
whit.h  its  Propria  arc  necessarily  consequent,  and  therefore  without  its 
essences,  whhout  that  whi(;h  constitutes  it  a  species.  But  an  Accidens, 
whetlujr  soparabh;  or  inseparable  from  the  species  in  actual  experience, 
may  be  supposed  separated,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  any 
other  alleralion;  or  at  h'ast,  williout  supposing  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  the  sjfccies  alt(?red,  since  with  them  an  Accidens  has  no 
connexiim. 

A  Pi"oprium,  then^fore,  of  the  species,  may  be  defined,  any  attribute 
which  belong  to  all  the  hidividuals  included  in  the  sp(»cies,  and  which, 
although  uot  connoted  by  the  specific  name  (either  ordinarily  if  the 
classification  we  arc  considering  be  for  ordhiary  purposes,  or  specially 
if  it  be  for  a  special  purpose),  yet  follows  from  some  attribute  which 
the  name  either  ordinarily  or  specially  connotes. 

One  attribute  nuiv  follow  from  another  in  two  ways :  and  there  are 
consequently  two  kinds  of  Proprium.  It  may  follow  as  a  conclusion 
follows  premisses,  r»r  it  may  follow  as  an  effect  follows  a  cause.  Thus, 
the  attribute  of  having  the  oi)j)osite  sides  ecjual,  which  is  not  one  of 
tliose  connoted  by  the  word  Parallelogram,  nevertheless  follow*  from 
those  connotc^l  by  it,  namely,  from  having  the  opposite  sides  straight 
lines,  and  pandhd,  and  the  number  of  sides  four.  The  attribute, 
therefore,  of  having  the  opj)osite  sidc\s  eijual,  is  a  Proprium  of  the 
class  parallelogram ;  and  a  Proprium  of  the  first  kind,  which  follows 
from  the  connoted  attributes  by  way  of  demonstration.  The  attribute 
of  being  capable  of  understanding  language  is  a  Proprium  of  the 
species  mnn^  since,  without  being  connoted  by  the  word,  it  follows 
from  an  attribute  which  the  word  do(?s  connote,  viz.,  fnjin  the  attribute 
of  rationality.  I>at  this  is  a  Proprium  of  the  second  kind,  which  fol- 
lows by  way  of  causation.  How  it  is  that  one  property  of  a  thing 
follows,  ux  can  be  inferred  from  another;  under  what  conditions  this 
is  possible,  and  what  is  the  (^xact  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  are  among 
the  questions  which  will  occupy  us  in  the  two  succeeding  Booki^.     At 

S resent  it  needs  only  bo  said,  that  whetlier  a  Proprium  follows  by 
emonstration  or  by  causation,  it  follows  neceswrilif;  that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  hut  follow,  consistently  with  some  law  which  wo  regard  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution  either  of  our  thinking'  faculty  or  of  the  universe. 

§  8.  Under  the  remaining  predicablo,  Ac(rid(jns,  are  included  all 
attributes  of  a  thing  which  are  neither  involved  in  the  signification  of 
the  name  (whether  ordinarily  (»r  as  a  terra  of  art),  nor  have,  so  far  as 
we  know,  any  necessary  C(.)nnexion  with  attributes  which  are  so  in- 
vo1v(m1.  They  are  commonly  dividtjd  into  Sej)Jirable  and  Insejiarable 
Accidents.  Inseparable  accidents  are  those  whicli — altliough  we  know 
of  no  connexion  bctwcon  them  and  the  attributes  constitutive  of  the 
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spocies,  and  although,*  therefore;  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  might 
be  absent  without  making  the  name?  in^pplioable  and  tho  species  a 
different  species-^are  yet  nevej^  i»  fact,  known  to  be  absent.  A  con-' 
cise  mode  of  expressing  tl}e  sftme  moaning  is,  that  inseparable  acci- 
dents are  properties  which  are  universal  to  the  species  biit  not  ncces-  . 
sary  to  it.  Thaa»  blackness  is  an  attribute  of  a  ciow,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  an  univeMal  one.  But  if  we  were  to  discover  a  race  of  white 
birds,  in  other  respects  resembling'  crows,  we  ^ould  not  say.  These 
are  not  crows  ;  we  should  say,  These,  are  white  crows.  Crow,  there- 
fore, does  not  connote  blackness ;  nor,  from  any  of  the  attributes  which 
it  does  connote,  wtiother  as  a  wofd  in  popular  use  or  as  a  term  of  art,  . 
could  blackness  be  inferred:  Not  only,  therefore,  can  we  conceive  a 
irhite  crow,  but  we  know  of  no  roa^on  .why  aufh  an  animal  should  not 
existit  Since,  however,  none  but  black  crows  are  known  to  exist, 
blackness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ranks  as  an  accident, 
but  an  inseparable  accident,  of  the  species  crow. 

Separable  Accidents  are  those  which  are  found,  in  point  x>f  fact,  to 
be  sometimes  absent  from  the  species  ;  which  are  not  dply  not  neces- 
sary, but  not  even  universal.    They  are  such  as  do  not  4>elong  to  eveiy 
individual  of  the  species,  but  only  to  jiome  individuals ;  or  if  to  ieill;  not 
at  all  times.     Thus,  the  color  of  an^  European  is  one  of  the  ^eparable 
accidents  of  the  species  man,  because  it  ik  not  an  attribute  of  all  human  » 
creatures.     Being  bom,  is  also  a  separable  accident  of  the  specieg 
man,  because  although  an  attribute  of  all  human  beings,  if  is  so  onlyl « 
at  one  particular  time.     A  fortiori  those   attributes  which  are   not  , 
constant  even  in  the  same  individual,  as,  to  be  in  one  or  in  another 
place,  to  be  hot  or  cold,  sitting  4r  walking,  must  be  ranked  as  sepa- 
rable accidents. 


CHAPTEB!  VIII. 

OP  DEFINITION. 

§  1.  One  necessary  part  of  the  theory  of  Names  and  of  Proposition^ 
leraains  to  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  the  theory  of  Definitions.  As 
being  the  WDst  important  of  the  class  of  propositions  which  we  have 
characterized  as  purely  verbal,  they  have  already  received  some  notice 
in  tk6  chapter  preceding  the  last.  But  their  fuller  tfeatment  was  at 
that  time  postponed,  because  definition  is  so  clbsely  connected  >vith 
classificadon,  that,  until  the  nature  of  the  latter  process  is  in  some 
measure  understood,  the  former  cannot  be  discussed  to  much  purpose. 

If 

§  2.  The  simplest  and  .most  correct  notion  of  a  Definition  is,  a  prop- 
osition declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word;  namely,  either  the 
meaning  which  it  bears  in  common  acceptation,  or  that  which  the 
speaker  or  writer,  for  the  particular  purjioses  of  his  discourse,  intends 
to  annex,  to  it. 

The  jfefinition  of  a  word  being  the  proposition  which  enunciates  its 
meaning,  words  which  have  no  meaning  are  unsusceptible  of  definition. 
Proper  namea,  therefore,  cannot  be  defined.  A  proper  name  being  a 
mere  mark  put  upon  an  individual,  and  of  which  it  is  the  cbaracteristio 
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Sropcrty  to  be  destitute  of  Qicaning,  its  ixicviing  cannot  of  coune  lie 
ectarcd ;  thpugh  wo  may  indicate  by  language,  aa  we  miffht  indicate 
still  more  conveniently  by  pointing  with  tiie  finger,  upon  wnat  individ<-. 
uftl  that  particular  mark  has  boon,  or  is  intended  to  bo,  put.  It  is  lio 
definition  of  "John  Thomson''  to  say  ho  is  ''the  son  of  Grcneral 
Thomson ;"!  for  the  name  John  Thomson  does  not  express  tliis.  Nei-. 
ther  is  it  any  definition  of  "John  Thomson"  to  say  Be  is  ''the  mftn 
now  ci'ossing  the  street."  These  propositions  may  sen'e  to  make 
known  who  is  the  particular  man  to  whom  the  Tiame  belongs ;  bat 
that  may  be  done  still,  moro  unambiguously  by  pointing  to  him,  which, 
howiDver,  has  not  usually  been  esteemed  one  of  the  modes  of  definition* 
■  In  tlic  case  of  connotative  names,  the  meaning,  as  has  been  so  often 
observed,  is  the  connotation ;  and  the  definition  of  a  connotative  name 
is  the  proposition  which  declares  its  connotation.  This  may  be  done 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  difect  mode  would  be  by  a  propo- 
sition in  this  fijrm :  "  Man"  (or  whatsoever  the  word  may  be)  "  is  a- 
name  connoting  such  and  such  attributes,"  or  "  is  a  name  which,  when 
predicated  of  anything,  signifies  the  possession  of  such  and  such  attii- 
Dutes  by  that  thing."  Or  tliiis :  Man  is  everything  which  possesaea 
such  and  such  attributes :  Man  is  everything  which  possesses  corpo- 
reity, organization,  life,  rationality,  and  a  form  resembling  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam. 

This  fi^rm  of  definition  ia  the  most  precise  and  least  equivocal  of 
any ;  but  it  is  not  brief  enough,  and  is  besides  too  technical  and  pe- 
dantic for  common  discourse.  The  more  usual  mode  of  declaring  the 
connotation  of  a  name,  is  to  predicate  of  it  another  name  or  names  of 
known  signification,  which  connote  the  same  aggregation  of  attributea. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  predicating  of  the  name  intended  to  be 
defined,  another  connotative  name  exactly  synonymous,  as,  "  Man  is  a  * 
human  being,"  which  is  not  commonly  accounted  a  definition  at  all ; 
or  by  predicating  two  or  moro  connotative  names,  which  make  up 
among  them  the  wholo  connotation  of  the  name  to  be  defined.  In  thia 
last  case,  again,  we  may  either  compose  our  definition  of  ns  many  con- 
notative names  as  there  are  attributes,  each  attribute  being  connoted 
by  one ;  as,  Man  is  a  corporeal,  organized,  animated,  rational  being, 
shaped  so  and  so ;  or  wo  may  employ  names  which  connote  several  of 
the  attributes  at  once,  as,  Man  is  a  rational  animal,  shaped  so  and  ao. 
The  definition  of  a  name,  according  to  tliis  view  or  it,  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  tho  essential  propositions  which  can  be  framed  with  that 
name  for  their  subject.  All  propositions  the  truth  of  which  is  implied 
in  the  name,  all  those  which  we  are  made  aware  of  by  merely  hearing 
the  name,'  are  included  in  the  definition  if  complete,  and  may  be 
evolved  from  it  without  the  aid  of  any  other  premisses ;  whether  the 
definition  expresses  them  in  two  or  three  words,  or  in  a  larger  num- 
ber. It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  Condillac  and  other  wri- 
ters have  affirmed  a  definition  to  be  an  analysis.  To  resolve  a^y 
complex  wbo1e_in to. JLhe  elements  of  which  it  is  compo^£R(3ed,  %nM^ 
meaning  of  aualysis ;  and  this  we  do  when  we  fepT&co  olie  word'mich  . 
connotes  a  set  of  attributes  collectively,  by  two  or  more  which  connote 
the  same  attributes  singly,  or  in  smaller  groups. 

§  3.  From  this,  however,  the  Question  naturally  arises,  in  what  man- 
ner are  we.  to  define  a  name  wnich  connotes  only  a  single  attribute  t 
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for  instance,  "white/*  which  con^o^es  nothing -but  whit^ess;  "ra- 
tional," which  connotes  nothing  but  the  possession  of  reason.  It  might 
seem  that  t&e  meaning  of  such  names  could  only  be  declared  in  two 
ways  J  by  a  synonymous  term,  if  any  such  can  bo  found ;  or  in  the 
direct  way  ulready  alTlqited  to :  **  White  is  a  name  counting  the  attri- 
bute whitenes^."  Let  us  see,  however,  whether  the  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  th^  is,  the  breaking  down  of  that  meaning  into 
separate  parts,  admits  of  being  carried  further.  Without  at  present 
decuKng  this  question  as  to  the  word  whiter  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
cise  ai' rational  some  ftnther  explanation  may  be  given  of  its  meaning 
than  is  contained  in  tho  proposition,  "  Rational  is  that  which  possesses . 
the  attribute  of  reason  ;"  since  the  attribute  reason  itself  admits  of  be- 
ing defined.  And  hero  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  definitions 
oi  attributes,  or  rather  of  the  names  of  attributes,  that  is,  of  abstract 
names. 

In  regard  to  efuch  names  of  attributes  as  are  coffhotative,  and  ex- 
press attributes  of  those  attributes,  there  is  no  difficulty :  like  othet 
connotative  names,  they  are  defined  by  declaring  their  connotation. 
Thus,  the  word  Jault  may  be  defined,  "  a  quality  productive  of  evil  or 
inconvenience. "  Sometimes,  agai%  the  attribute  to  be  defined  is  not 
one  attribute,  but  an  union  of  sevei^ ;  w^  liave  only,  therefore,  to  put 
together  the  names  of  all  the  attr%utes  taken  separately,  and  we  ob* 
tarn  the  definition  of  the  names  which  bebngto  them  all  taken  together ; 
a  definition  which  will  correspond  exactly  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
concrete  name.  For,  as  we  define  a  concrete  name  by  enumerating 
the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  and  as  the  attributes  connoted  by  a 
concrete  name  form  the  entire  signification  of  the  corresponding  ab-  . 
Btract  one,  the  same  enumeration  will  servo  for  the  definition  of  both. 
Thus,  if  the  definition  of  a  human  being  be  this,  '*  A  being,  corporeal, 
animated,  rational,  and  shaped  so  and  so,"  the  definition  oi  humanity 
will  be,  corporeity  and  animal  life,  combined  with  rationality,  and  witi 
such  and  such  a  shape. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  name  does  not  express  a 
complication  of  attributes,  but  a  single  attribute,  we  must  remember 
that  every  attribute  is  grounded  upon  some  fact  or  phenomenon,  from 
which  and  which  alone  it  derives  its  meaning.  To  that  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon, called  in  a  former  chapter  the  foundation  of  the  attribute, 
we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  for  its  definition.  Now,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  attribute  may  be  a  phenomenon  of  any  degree  of  com- 
plexity, consisting  of  many  different  parts,  either  coexistent  ot  in 
succession.  To  obtain  a  definition  of  the  attribute,  we  must  analyze 
the  phenomenon  into  these  parts.  Eloquence,  for  example,  is  the 
name  of  one  attribute  only  ;  hut  this  attribute  is  grounded  upon  exter- 
nal effects  of  a  complicated  nature,  flowing  from  acts  of  the  person  to 
whom  we  ascribe  the  attribute ;  and  by  resolving  this  phenomenon  of 
causation  into  its  two  parts,  the  cause  and  the  effect,  we  obtain  a  defi- 
nition of  elo^uCQCC/T  viz.,  the  power  of  influencing  the  affections  of  hu- 
man  beijagaJjy  means  of  speech  or  writing. 

A  namerthcrefore,  wlietlier'  con<5Mte  ,01*  abstract,  admits  of  defini- 
tion, provided  we  are  able  to  analyze,  that  is,  to  distinguish  into  parts, 
the  attribute  or  set  of  attributes  which  constitute  thiB  meaning  both  of 
the  concrete  name  and  of  the  corresponding  abstract :  if  a  set  of  attri- 
butes, by  enumerating  thom ;  if  a  single  attribute,  by  dissectipg  the 
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fact  or  pbenomenon  whether  of  perception  or  of  internal  consciou8iie88> 
which  18  tho  foundation  of  the  attribute.  But,  further,  even  when  the 
fact  is  one  of  our  simple  fceli}ig»  or  states  of  consciousnessi^  and  there- 
for© imsusceptiblc  of  analysis,. the  names  both  of  the  object  and  of  the 
attribute  still  admit  of  definition ; .  or,  rather,  would  do  so  if  all  oiir 
simple  feelings  had  names.  Whiteness  may  be  defined,  the  property 
or  power  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  white.  A  white  object  may  be 
defined  an  object  which  excites  the  sensation  of  white.  The  only 
names  which  are  unsusceptible  of  definition,  because  their  meaning  u 
i^nsusceptible  of  analysis,  are  the  names  of  the  simple  feelings  them- 
selves.  These  are  in  the  same  condition  as  proper  names.  They  ave 
not,'  indeed,  like  proper  names,  unmeaning ;  for  the  words-  seiuatiom 
of  white  signify,  that  the  sensation  which  I  so  denominate  resembles 
other  sensations  which- 1  remember  to  have  had  before,  and  to  have 
called  by  that  name.  But  as  we  have  no  words  by  whifch  to  recall 
those  former  sensations,  except  the  very  word  which  we  seek  to  de- 
fine, or  some  Other  which,  bemg  exactly  synonymous  vvrith  it,  require^ 
definition  as  n)uch,  words  cannot  unfold  the  signification  of  this  class 
of  names ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  personal 
experience  of  tho  individual  whom  we  address. 

§  4.  IJaving  stated  what  seems  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a  Definition;  we 
proceed  to  examine  some  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  some  popular 
conceptions  on  the  subject,  which  conflict  more  or  less  with  the  above. 

The  only  adequate  definition  of  a  name  is,  as  already  remarked,  One 
which  declares  the  facts,  and  the  whole  of  the  farts,  which  the  name 
involves  in  its  signification.  But  with  most  persons  the  object  of  »a 
definition  does  not  embrace  so  much ;  they  look  for  nothing  more,  in 
a  definition,  than  a  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  term — a  protection 
against  implyiiHTjItiii  a  manner  inconsistent  with  m^ffjyyi  tmd  conven- 
tion,  iCnytmiig,  thercftrre,  is  to  tKeni  a  suffi(uenf  TtpfTmtion  of  a  term, 
which  will  serve  as  a  correct  index  to  wlnit  the  term  r/niotes ;  although 
not  embracing  the  whole,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  even  any  part, 
of  what  it  connotes.  This  gives  rise  to  two  sorts  of  imperfect,  oi;  un- 
scientific definitions ;  namely,  Essential  but  inconijiletg  Definitions,  and 
Accidental  Definitions,  or  Descriptiims.  In  the  former,  a  connotative 
name  is  defined  by  a  part  only  of  its  connotation ;  in  the  Jatter,  by 
something  which  forms  no  part  of  the  connotation  at  all. 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definitions  is  the  foUow^ 
ing :  Man  is  a  rational  animal.  It  is  impossihlo  to  consider  this  as  a 
complete  definition  of  the  word  Man,  since  (cOs  before  remarked)  if  we 
adhered  to  it  we  should  be  obliged  to  call  tho  Honyhnhms  men ;  but 
as  tliere  happen  to  be  no  Houyhuhms,  this  impei*fect  definition  is  suf- 
ficient to  mark  out  and  distingtiish  from  all  other  things,  the  objects  at 
present  denoted  by  **  man  ;"  all  the  beings  actutilly  knowai  to  exist,  of 
whom  the  name  is  predicable.  Though  the  word  is  defined  by  some 
only  among  the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  not  by  all,  it  happens  that 
all  known  objects  which  possess  the  enumerated  attributes,  possess 
also  those  which  are  omitted ;  so  thai  the  field  of  predication  which  the 
word  covers,  and  the  employment  of  it  whicl)^ia  conforma^lu^to-^^Me, 
are  as  well  indicated  by  the  inadequate  definition  as  by  an  adequSliS^ 
one.  Such  definitions,  however,  arc  alwa^'s  liable  to  bo  overthrown 
by  the  discovery  of  new  objects  in  nature. 
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^  .  Definkioas  of  this  Icmd  are  what  logicians  have  hed^  in  view  vyfien 
they  laid  down  the  rule,  that  the  definition  of  a  species  should  be  j^er 
genus  et  differejUiam,  Piffercntia  being  pcldom  tak^n  to  nieapi  the 
whole  of  the  peculiarities  constitutive  of"  the  species,  but  some  one  of 
thoee  peculiarities  only,  a  complete  definition  would  be  jtcr  gentes  et 
di^ereniiagf  rather  than  differenticm.  It  would  include,  with  the  name 
of  the  superior  genus,  not  merely  some  attribute  which,  distinguishes 
the  species  intended  to  be  defined  from  all  other  6pecies  of  the  same 
genus,  but  all  the  attributes  implied  in  the  name  of  the  species;  which 
3ie  name  of  the  superior  genus  has  not  already  inipl led.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  that  a  definition  must  of  necessity  xM>nsi^  of  a  genus 
and  diiferentiae,  id  not  tenable.  It  was  early  remarked  by  logicians, 
that  thoj  rummum  g-emis  in  any  classification^  having  no  genus  superior 
to  itself,  could  not  be  defined  in  this  manner.  Yet  we  have  seen  that 
all  names,  except  those  of  our  elementaiy  feelings,  are  susceptible  of 
definition  in  the  strictest  sense;  by  setting  forth  in  words  tB#' constit- 
uent parts  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  of  which  the  connotatlou  of  every 
word  is  ultimately  composed. 

§  5.  Although  the  first  kind  of  imperfect  definition  (which  defines  a 
cohnotative  term  by  a  part  only  of  what  it  connotes,  but  a  part  sufficient 
to  mark  out  correctly  the  boundaries  of  its  dcnotation),iha9  been^"  coii- 
Bidercd  by  the  ancients,  and  by  logicians  in  generad,  as  a  complete 
definition;  it  has  always  been  deemed  necessary  thact  xhe  attributes 
employed  should  really  form  part  of  the  connotation ;  for  the  rule  waa 
that  the  definition  must  be  drawn  from  the  essence  of  the  class  ;  and  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  in  BXiy  degree  made  up  o^ 
^tributes  not  connoted  by  the  name.  The  second  kind  of  lYnperfect 
definition,  therefore,  in- which  the  name  of  a  class  is  defined  by  any  of 
its  accidents — that  is,  by  attributes  which  are  not  included  in  its  conno- 
tation— has  been  rejected  from  the  rank  of  genuine  Definition'  by  all 
'  philosophers,  and  has  been  termed  Description. 

This  kind  of  imperfect  definition,  howeveJ-,  takes  its  rise  frortl  the 
same  cause  a3  the  other,  namely,  the  willingness  to  accept  as  a  defini- 
tion anything  which,  whether  it  expounds  the  meaning  of  the  name  or 
not,  enables  us  to  discriminate  the  things  denoted  by  the  name  from  all 
other- things,  and  consequently  to  employ  the  term  irt  predication  with- 
out deviating  from  established  usage.  This  purpose  is  xluly  answered 
by  stating  any  (no  matter  what)  of  the  attributes  which  are  common  to 
the  ti'hole  of  the  class,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  or  any  combination  of  attri- 
butes which  may  happen  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  although  separately  each 
of  those  attributes  may  be  common  to  it  with  sorire  other  things.  It  is 
only  necessaiy  that  the  definition  (or  description)  thus  formed,  should 
be  convertible  with  the  name  which  it  professes  to  define ; ,  that  is,  should 
be  exactly  co-extensive  with  it,  being  predicable  of  everytning  of  which 
it  is  predicable,  and  of  nothing  of  which  it, is  not  predicable  :  although 
the  attributes  specified  may  have  na  connexion  with  thos«  which  men 
had  in  view  when  they  forpicd  or  recognized  the  class,  and  gave  it  a 
name.  The  following  are  correct  definitions  of  Man,  according  to  this 
test:  Man  is  a  maramiferous  animal,  having  (by  nature)  two  hands 
(for  the  human  species  answers  to  this  description,  and  no  other  animal 
does) :  Man  is  an  animal  who  cooks  his  food :  Man  is  a  featherless 
biped.  "  ■ 
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Viniat  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  description,  may  be  iwed  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  definition  by  the  peculiar  purpose  which  the  speaker  qr 
writer  has  in  view.  As  was  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  may,  fbf  ■ 
the  ends  of  a  particular  art  or  science,  or  for  the  more  convenient . 
statement  of  an  author's  particular  views,  be  advisable  to  give  to  some 
general  name,  without  altering  its  denotation,  a  special  connotation, 
difibrent  from  its  ordinary  one.  When  this  is  done,  a  definition  of- the 
name  by  means  of  the  attributes  which  make  up  the  special  connota- 
tion, though  in  general  a  mere  accidental  definition,  or  description^ 
becomes  on  the  particular  occasion  and  for  the  particular  purpose,  a 
complete  and  genuine  definition.  This  actually  occurs  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  preceding  examj^les,  **  Man  is  a  mammiferous  -ammal 
having  two  han^Is,"  which  is  the  scientific  definition  of  man  cob- 
sidorcd  as  Que  of  the  species  in  Cuvier's  distribution  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  .  ' 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  although  the  definition  is  still  a  declaration  of 
the  meaning  which  in  the  particular  instance  tlie  name  is  appointed  to 
convey,  it  cannot  bo  said  that  to  state  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
purpose  of  the  definition.  The  purpose  is  not  to  expound  a  name,  bat 
to  help  to  expound  a  classification.  The  special  meaning  which  CavlcAr* 
assigned  to  Xhe  word  Man  (quite  foreign  to  its  ordinary  meaninff,- 
though  involving  no  change  in  the  denotation  of  the  word),  was  inci- 
dental, to  a  plan  of  arranging  animals  into  classes  on  a  certain  principle, 
that 'is,  according  to  a  certain  set  of  distinctions.  And  since  the  defi- 
nitiou  of  Man  according  to  the  ordinary  connotation  of  tbe  word,  though 
it  would  have  answered  every  other  purpose  of  a  definition,  would  not 
have  pointed  out  the  place  which  the  species  ought  to  occupy  in  that 
particular  classification ;  he  gave  the  word  a  special  connotation,  that 
ne  might  be  able  to  define  it  by  the  kind  of  attributes  upon  which,  for 
reasons  of  scientific  convenience,  he  had  resolved  to  found  his  division 
of  animated  nature.  '  . 

Scientific  definitions,  whether  they  are  definitions  of  scientific  tenna  * 
or  of, common  terms  used  in  a  scientific  sense,  are  almost  always  .of  the 
kind  last  spoken  of:  .their  main  pirpose  is  to  serve  as  the  landmaxk^ 
of  scientific  classification.  And  since  the  classifications  in  any  science 
are  continually  nidified  as'  scientific  knowledge  advances^  the  defi- 
nitions in  the  sciences  are  also  constantly  varying.  A  striking  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  words  Acid  and  Alkali,  especially  the  former.  Aa 
experimental  discovery  advanced,  the  subfstauces  classed  with  acids 
have  been  constantly  multiplying,  and  by  a  natural  conse<iuence  -the 
attributes  connoted  by  the  woi-d  have  receded  and  become  fewer.  At 
firet  it  connoted  the  attributes,  of  combining  with  an  alkali  to  form  a 
neutral  substance  (called  a  Salt) ;  being  c^nnpounded  of  a  base  a&d 
oxygon ;  catisticit^  to  the  taste  and  touch ;  fluidity,  &c.  Tlic  -tnie 
analysis  of  muriatic  acid,  into  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  caused  the  sec9Qd 
property,  composition  from  a  base  and  oxygen,  to  be  excluded  from 
the  connotation.  The  somo  discoveiy  fixed  the  attention  of  chemitt^ 
upon  hydrogen  as  an  ira])ortant  element  in  acids ;  and  more  recent 
discoveries  having  led  to  the  recognition  of  its  presence  in  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  many  other  acids,  where  its  existence  was  not  previously 
suspected,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  include  the  prest^nco  oi'  this  ele- 
ment in  the  connotation  of  the  woitl.  But  carbonic  acid,  silica,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  have  no  hydrogen  in  th^ir  composition ;  that  property  can- 
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not  therefofift  be  connoted  bv  tlie  term,  unless  those  subiiitances  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  acids.  Causticity  and  fluidity  have  long  since 
been  excluded  from  the  characteristics  of  the  cla33,  by  the  inclusion  of 
silica  and  many  other  substances  in  it ;  ^d  the  formation  of  neutrai^  ' 
bodies  by  combination  with  alkalis,  to^rether  with  such  electro-chemi- 
cal peculiarities  as  this  is  supposed  Jp  miply,  are  now  the  only  diffdr- 
entice  which  form  tjie  fixed  connotation  of  the  word  Acid,  as  a  term  of 
chemical  science.  -  .         • 

Scientific  men  are  still  seeking,  and  may  be  long  ere  they  find,  a 
suitable  definition  of  one  of  the  earliest  word^  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
human  race,  and  one  of  those  of  which  the  popular  sense  is  plainest 
and  best  understood.  The  word  I  mean  is  Htpit ;  and  the  source  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  imperfect  state  of  our  scientific  knowledge,  which 
has  shown  to  us  multitudes  of  phenomena  certairij^  connected  with  the 
same  power  which  is  the  cause  of  what  our  senses  recognize  as  heat, 
but  has  not  yet  taught  us  the  laws  of  those  phenomena  with  sufficient 
•  accuracy  to  admit  of  our  determining  under  what  characteristics  the 
whole  of  those  phenomena  shall  ultimately  be  embodied  as  a  class  t 
whiah  characteristics  would  of  course  be  so  many  differentiae  for  the 
definition  of  the  power  itself.  We  have  advanced  far  enough  to  know 
that  one  of  th^  attributes  connoted  must  be  that  of  operating  as  a 
repulsive  force  :  but  this  is  certainly  not  all  which  must  ultimately  be 
included  in  the  scientific  (definition  of  heat. 

What  is  true  of  the  definition  of  any  term  of  science,  is  irf  course 
true  of  the  definition  of  a  science  itself:  and  accordingly,  we  showed 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  definition  of  a  science 
must  necessarily  be  progressive  and  provisional.     Any  extension  of  I 
knowledge,  or  alteration  in  the  current  opinions  reepecting  the  subjeil  I 
matter,  may  lead  to  a  change  more  or  less  ext48!kaiv0'm  the  particulars  ) 
inchided  in  the  science  ;  and  its  composition  being  thus  altered,  it^ay  y 
easily  happen  that  a  different  set  of  characteristics  will  be  found  better 
adapted  as  differentiae  for  defining  its  name. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  now  shown,  a  special  or 
t^hnical  definition  has  for  its  object  to  expound  the  artificial  classi- 
fication out  of  which  it  grows ;  the  Aristotelian  logicians  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  it  was  also  the  business  of  ordinary  definition  to  expound 
the  ordinary,  and  what  they  deemed  the  natural,  classification  of  things, 
namely,  the  division  of  them  into  Kinds ;  and  to  show  the  place  which 
each  Kind  occupies,  as  superior,  collateral,  or  subordinate,  among 
other  Kinds.  This  notion  would  account  for  the  rule  that  all  defi- 
nition must  necessarily  be  per  genus  et  difftrcntiam^  and  would  also 
explain  why  any  one  differentia  was  deemed  sufficient.  But  to 
expound,  or  express  in  words,  a  distinction  of  Kind,  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  an  impossibility  :  the  verA'  ipeaning  of  a  Kind  is,  that  the 
properties  which  distinguish  it  do  not  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  ^ 
cannot  therefore  be  set  forth  in  words,  even  by  implication,  otherwise 
than  by  enumerating  them  all :  and  all  are  not  known,  nor  ever  will  be 
80.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  look  to  this  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
definition  :  while,,  if  it  be  only  required  that  the  definition  of  a  Kind 
should  indicate  what  Kinds  include  it  or  are  included  by  it,  any  defi- 
nidons  which  expound  the  connotation  of  the  names  will  do  this :  for 
the  name  of  each  class  must  necessarily  connote  enough  of  its  proper- 
ties to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  class.  If  the  definition,  therefore,  is 
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a  full  statemoBt  of  the  connotation  it  ib  all  that  a  definitioa  can  be 
required  to  be. 

f  §  6.  Of  the  twp  incomplete  or  nnscientiiiG  modes  of  definition,  and 
in  what  they  diflbr  from  the  complete  or  scientific  mode,  enough  has 
now  been  said.  We  shall  next  .examine  an  ancient  doctrine,  onee 
generally  prevalent  and  still  by  no  means  exploded,  which  I  regard  as 
the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity  hanging  over  some  of  the 
most  important  processes  of  the  understanding  in  the  pursuit  ^  f-n>i» 
According  to  this,  the  definitions  of  which  we  have  now  treated  are 
only  one  of  two  sorts  into  which  definitions  may  be  divided,  viz., 
definitions  of  names,  and  definitions  of  things.  The  former  are  intended 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  term ;  the  latter,  the  nature  of  a  thing ;  Che 
last  being  incomparably  the  most  important. 

This  opinion  was  held  by  the  ancient  philosc^hers,  and  by  their  fol- 
lowers, with  the  exception  of  the  Nominalists ;  but  as  the  spirit  of 
modern  metaphysics,  until  a  recent  period,  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
Nominalist  spirit,  the  notion  of  definitions  of  things  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  abeyance,  still  continuing,  however,  to  breed  confusion 
in  logic,  by  its  consequences  indeed  rather  than  by  itself.  Yet  the 
doctrine  in  its  own  proper  form  now  and  then  breaks  out,  and  has  ap- 
peared (among  other  places)  where  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  in 
a  deservedly  popular  work.  Archbishop  Whately's  Logic,  In  a  re- 
view of  that  work  published  by  me  m  the  Westminster  Review  for 
January  1828,  and  containing  some  opinions  which  I  no  longer  enter- 
tain, I  find  the  following  observations  on  the  question  now  before  us ; 
observations  with  which  my  present  views  on  that  question  are  still 
sttfficiently  in  accordance. 

"The  distinction  between  nominal  and  real  definitions,  between 
definitions  of  words  and  what  are  called  definitions  of  things,  though 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  Anstotelian  logicians,  cannot, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition 
is  ever  mtended  to  *  exi)lain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing.*  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  that  none  of  those  writers  who  have 
thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things,  have  ever  succeeded  in 
discovering  any  criterion  by  which  the  definition  of  a  thing  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  proposition  relating  to  the  thing.  The 
definition,  they  say,  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition 
can  unfold  its  whole  nature  ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  qual- 
ity whatever  is  predicated  of  die  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its  nature. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  wo  take  to  be  this.  All  definitions  are  of 
names,  and  of  names  only :  but,  in  some  definitions,  it  is  clearly  ap- 
parent, that  nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain  tlie  meaning  of  the 
word ;  while  in  others,  besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
is  intended  to  be  implied  that  thore  exists  a  thing,  corresponding  to 
the  word.  \Vhether  this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given  case, 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  form  of  the  expression.  *  A  cen- 
taur is  an  animal  with  the  upper  parts  of -a  man  and  the  lower  parts  of 
a  horse,*  and  *  A  triangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure  with  three  sides,'  are, 
in  form,  expressions  precisely  similar ;  although  in  the  former  it  is  not 
implied  that  any  things  conformable  to  the  term,  really  exists,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is ;  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting,  in  both  definitions,  the 
word  means  for  is.     In  the  first  expression,  *  A  centaur  means  an  an- 
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imalt'  &c.,  the  sense  would  remain  unchanged :  in  the  second,  *  A  tri- 
angle means/  &c.,  the  meaning  would  boi^  altered,  since  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  deduce  any  of  the  trutjM  of  geometry  from  a 
p]t>position  expressive  only  of  the  manner  in  whick  we  intend  to  em- 
ploy a  particular  sign. 

"  There  are,  therefore,  expressions,  commonly  passing  for  deiinitiona, 
which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  call  an  expression  of  this 
sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition.  Its  difference  from  the  other  kind 
ccmaista  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  definition,  but  a  definition  and  something 
more.  The  definition  above  given  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises 
not  one,  but  two  propositions,  perfectly  distinguishable.     The  one  is, 

*  There  may  exist  a  figure,  bounded  by  three  straight  lines  :*  the  other, 

*  And  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.*  The  fonner  of  these  pro- 
positions is  not  a  definition  at  all :  the  latter  is  a  mere  nominal  defini- 
tion, or  explanation  of  the  use  and  application  of  a  term.  "  The  first  is 
susceptible  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false ; 
the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformity  or  discon- 
formity  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language." 

There  is  a  real  distinction,  dien,  between  definitions  of  names,  and 
what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things ;  but  it  is,  that  ^he 
latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name,  covertly  asserts  a  matter  of 
fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not  a  definition,  but  a  postulate.  The 
definition  is  a  mere  identical  proposition,  which  gives  information  only 
about  the  use  of  language,  and  from  which  no  conclusions  affecting 
matters  of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact,  which  may  lead  to  consequences  of 
every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  real  existence  of  Things 
possessing  tlie  combmation  of  attributes  set  forth  in  the  definition ;  and 
this,  if  true,  may  be  foundation  sufficient  oa  which  to  build  a  whole 
fiibric  of  scientific  truth. 

We  have  already  made,  and  shall  ofi:en  have  to  repeat,  the  remark, 
that  the  philosophers  who  overthrew  Realism  by  no  means  got  rid  of 
the  consecjuences  of  Realism,  but  retained  long  afterwards,  in  their 
own  philosophy,  numerous  propositions  which  could  only  have  a  ra- 
tional meaning  as  part  of  a  Realistic  system.  It  had  been  handed  down 
from  Aiistotle,  and  probably  from  earlier  times,  as  an  obvious  truth, 
that  the  science  of  Geometry  is  deduced  from  definitions.  This,  so 
long  as  a  definition  was  cf>nsidered  to  be  a  proposition  *'  unfolding  the 
nature  of  the  thing,"  did  well  enough.  But  Hobbes  came,  and  re- 
jected utterly  the  notion  that  a  definition  declares  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  or  does  anything  but  state  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  affirm  as  broadly  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  dpx<u, 
principia,  or  original  premisses  of  mathematics,  and  even  of  all  science, 
are  definitions  ;  producing  the  singular  paradox,  that  systems  of  scien- 
tific truth,  nay,  all  truths  whatever  at  which  we  arrive  by  reasoning, 
are  deduced  from  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  mankind  concerning  the 
lignification  of  words. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  doctrine  that  definitions  are  the  premisses 
of  scientific  knowledge,  the  proviso  is  sometimes  added,  that  they  are 
80  only  under  a  certain  condition,  namely,  that  they  be  framed  con- 
fonnably  to  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  that  is,  that  they  ascrU)e  such 
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flfieamngs  to  terms  as  slialj^suit  o^j'^^^ft  nrtnnlly  existing;     But  this  is  \ 
only  an  instance  of  tKe  aUempt,  too  oflen^  itiad^,  to  escape  from  the  I 
necessity  of  abandoning  old  language  after  the  ideas  which  it  expressev 
havel)een  exchuiged  for  contrary  ones.    From  the  meaning  of 'a  name 
(we  are  told)  it  is  possible  to  infer  physical  facts,  provi4ed  the  name 
has,  corresponding  to  it,  an  existing  thing.     But  if  this  proviso  be  ne- 
cessary, from  which  of  the  two  is  the  inference  resdly  drawn  ]  from  the 
existence  of  a  thing  having  the  properties  ]  or  from  the  existence  of  a 
name  meaning  them  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  definitions  laid  down  as  premisses  in 
Euclid's  Elements ;  the  definition,  let  us  say,  of  a  circle.  This,  being 
Snalyzed,  consists  of  two  propositions ;  the  one  an  assumption  with 
.  tespect  to  a  matter  of  fact,-  the  other  a  genuine  definition.  "  A  figure 
may  exist,  having  all  the  points  in  the  line  which  bounds  it  equally 
distant  from  a  single  point  within  it:*'  "Any  figure  possessing  thw 
"property  is  called  a  circle."  Lot  us  look  at  one  of  the  demonstrations 
which  are  said  to  depend  on  this  definition,  and  observe  to  which  of 
the  two  propositions  contained  in  it  the  demonstration  really  appeals. 
**  About  the  centre  A,  describe  the  circle  B  C  D."  Here  is  an  assump- 
tion, that  a  figure,  such  as  the  definition  expresses,  may  be  described : 
which  is  no  other  than  the  postulate,  or  covert  assumption,  involved  in 
the  so-called  definition.  But  whether  that  figure  be  called  a  circle  or 
not  is  quite  immaterial.  The  purpose  would  be  as  well  answered,  in 
all  respects  except  brevity,  were  we  to  say,  "  Through  the  point  B, 
draw  a  line  returning  into  itself,  of  which  every  point  shall  be  at  an 
oqual  distance  from  flie  point  A."  By  this  the  definition  of  a  circle 
would  be  got  rid  of,  and  rendered  needless,  but  not  the  postulate  im- 
plied in  it ;  without  that  the  demonstration  could  not  stand.  The  circle 
being  now  described,  let  us  proceed  to  the  .consequence.  "Since 
B  C  D  is  a  circle,  the  radius  B  A  is  equal  to  the  radius  C  A."  B  A  is 
equal. to  C  A,  not  because  B  C  D  is  a  circle,  but  because  B  C  D  is  a 
figure  with  the  radii  equal.  Our  warrant  for  assuming  that  such  a 
figure  about  the  centre  A,  with  the  radius  B  A,  may  be  made  to  exist, 
is  the  postulate. — The  admissibility  of  these  assumptions  may  be 
intuitive, .  or  may  admit  of  proof;  but  in  either  case  they  are  the 
premisses  on  which  the  theorems  depend ;  and  while  these  are  retained 
It  would  make  no  difference  in  the  certainty  of  geometrical  truths, 
though  every  definition  in  Euclid,  and  every  technical  term  therein 
defined,  were  laid  aside. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  dwell  at  so  much  length  upon  what  is 
so  nearly  self-evident;  but  when  a  distinction,  obvious  as  it  may 
appear,  has  been  confounded,  and  by  men  of  the  most  powerful  intel- 
lect, it  is  better  to  say  too  much  than  too  little  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  such  mistakes  impossible  in  future.  We  will,  therefore, 
detain  the  reader  while  wo  point  out  one  of  the  absurd  consequences 
flowing  from  the  supposition  that  definitions,  as  such,  are  the  premisses 
in  any  of  our  reasonings,  except  such  as  relate  to  words  only.  If  this 
supposition  were  true,  we  might  argue  correctly  from  true  premisses, 
and  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion.  We  should  only  have  to  assume  as  a 
premiss  the  definition  of  a  non-entity :  or  rather  of  a  name  which  has 
no  entity  corresponding  to  it.  Let  this,  for  instance,  be  our  definition : 
A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breatliing  fiame. 

This  proposition,  considered  only  as  a  definition,  is  indisputably 
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correct.  A  dragon  if  a  serpent  bre^thitig  flame:  the  word  mean^  that. 
The^  tacit  assumption,  .indeed  (if  there  were  any  such  understood 
assertion),  of  the  existenqe  of  an  object  with  properties  corresponding 
to  die  definition,  would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  false.  Out  of  this 
definition  we  may  carve  the  premisses  of  the  following  syllogism :     . 

A  dragon  is  a  thing  which  breathes  flame :  -i  . 

But  a  dragon  is  a -serpent:  ^ 

From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents  breathe  flame  : — 
an  unexceptionable  syllogism,  in  the  first  mode  of  the  third  figure,  in 
which  both  premisses  are  true  and  yet  the  conclusion  false ;  which 
every  logiciajti  knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  conclusion  being  falM 
and  the  sylldginzi  correct,  the  premisses  cannot  be  true.  But  th# 
premisses,  cofisidered  as  parts  of  a  definition,  are  true :  (here  ib  no 
possibility  of  controverting  them.  Therefore,  the  premisses  couaidoved 
as  parts  of  a  definition  cannot  be  the  real  ones.  The  real  premisses' 
must  be :  ,  ! 

A  dragon  is  a  really  existing  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

A  dragon  is  a  really  existing  serpent : 
which  implied  premisses  being  false,  the  falsity  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
sents no  absurdity.  If  we  would  determine  what  conclusion  follows 
from  the  same  ostensible  premisses  when  the  tacit  assumption  of  real 
existence  is  left  out,  let  us,  according  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
Westminster  Review^  substitute  means  for  is.     We  then  have : 

A  dragon  is  a  word  meaning  a  thing  which  breathes  flame : 

A  dragon  is  a  word  meaning  a.  serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is. 

Some  iDord  or  words  which  mean  a  serpent,  also  mean  a  thing 
which  breathes  flame : 
where  the  conclusion  (as  well  as  the  premisses)  is  true,  and  is  the  only 
kind  of  conclusion  which  can  ever  follow  from  a  definition,  namely ^  a 
proposition  relating  to  the  meaning  of  words.  If  it  relate  to  anything 
else,  we  may  know  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  definition,  but  from 
the  tacit  assumption  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  inquire,  in  what  cases  that  tacit  as- 
sumption is  really  made,  and  in  what  cases  not.  Unless  we  declare 
the  contrary,  we  always  convey  the  impression  that  we  intend  to  make 
the  assumption,  when  we  profess  to  define  any  name  which  is^  already 
known  to  be  a  name  of  really  existing  objects.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  the  assumption  was  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  definition  of  a 
dragon,  while  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  circle. 

§  7.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  keep  up 
the  notion,  that  demonstrative  truths  follow  from  definitions  rather 
than  from  the  postulates  implied  in  those  definitions,  is,  that  the  pos- 
tulates, even  in  those  sciences  which  are  considered  to  surpass  all 
others  in  demonstrative  certainty,  are  not  always  exactly  true.  It  is 
not  true  that  a  circle  exists,  or  can  be  described,  which  has  all  its  radii 
exactly  equal.  Such  accuracy  is  ideal  only ;  it  is  not  found  in  nature, 
still  less  can  it  be  realized  by  art.  People  had  a  difliculty,  therefore, 
in  conceiving  that  the  most  certain  of  all  conclusions  could  rest  upon 
premisses  which,  instead  of  being  certamly  true,  are  Certainly  not  true 
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to  the  whole  extent  aMerted.  This  apparent  paradox  wiD  be  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Demonstration ;  where  we  shall  be  able  to 
■how  that  as  much  of  the  postulate  is  true,  as  is  required  to  support  as 
much  as  is  true  of  the  conclusion.  Philosophers,  however,  to  whom 
this  view  had  not  occurred,  or  whom  it  did  not  satisfy,  have  thought  it 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  found  in  definitions  something  mfk-e 
certain,  or  at  least  more  accurately  true,  than  the  implied  postiilate  of 
the  real  existence  of  a  corresponding  object.  And  this  something 
they  flattered  themselves  they  had  found,  when  they  laid  it  down  that 
a  definition  is  a  statement  and  analysis  not  of  the  mere  meaning  of  a 
word,  nor  yet  of  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  of  an  idaa.  Thus,  the 
^vp^^sition,  "  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  HijoaII  the  points 
#f  which  are  at  an'  equal  distance  from  a  given  poiflt  within  it,"  was 
considered  by  them,  not  as  an  assertion  that  any  real  <irple  has  that 
property-  (which  would  not  be  exactly  true),  but  that  we  conceive  a 
circle  as  having  it :  that  our  abstract  idea  of  a  circle  is  an  idea  of  a 
figure  with  its  radii  exactly  equal. 

Conformably  to  this  it  is  said,  that  the  subject  matter  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  of  every  other  demonstrative  science,  is  not  things  as  they 
re^y  exist,  but  abstractions  of  the  mind.  A  geometrical  line  is  a  line 
without  breadth ;  but  no  such  Hne  exists  in  nature ;  it  is  a  ihere  notion 
made  up  by  the  mind,  out  of  the  mat^als  in  nature.  The  definition 
(it  is  said)  is  a  definition  of  this  mental  line,  not  of  any  actual  line : 
and  it  is  only  of  the  mental  line,  not  of  any  line  existing  in  nature,  that 
the  theorems  of  geometry  are  accurately  true. 

Allowing  this  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth 
to  be  correct  (which,  in  a  subsequent  place,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
that  it  is  not) ;  even  on  that  Supposition,  the  conclusions  which  seem 
to  follow  from  a  definition,  do  not  follow  from  the  definition  as  such, 
but  from  an  implied  postulate.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  answering  to  the  definition  of  a  line,  and  that  the 
geometrical  properties  of  lines  are  not  true  of  any  lines  in  nature,  but 
only  of  the  idea  of  a  line ;  the  definition,  at  all  events,  postulates  the 
real  existence  of  such  an  idea :  it  assumes  that  the  mind  can  fr*ame,  or 
rather  has  framed,  the  notion  of  length  without  breadth,  and  without 
any  other  sensible  property  whatever.  According  to  what  appears  to 
me  the  soundcjr  opinion,  the  mind  cannot  form  any  such  notion;  i^ 
cannot  conceive  length  without  breadth  :  it  can  only,  in  contemplating 
objects,  attend  to  their  length  exclusively  of  their  other  sensible  quali- 
ties, and  so  determine  what  properties  may  be  predicated  of  them  in 
virtue  of  their  length  alone.  If^  this  be  true,  the  postulate  involved  in 
the  geometrical  definition  of  a  line,  is  the  real  existence,  not  of  length 
without  breadth,  but  merely  of  length,  that  is,  of  long  objects.  This 
is  quite  enough  to  support  all  the  truths  of  geometry,  since  every 
property  of  a  geometrical  line  is  really  a  property  of  all  physical 
objects  possessing  length.  But  even  what  I  hold  to  bo  the  false  doc- 
trine on  the  subject,  leaves  the  conclusion  that  pur  reasonings  are 
grounded  upon  the  matters  of  fact  postulated  in  definitions,  and  not 
upon  the  definitions  themselves,  entirely  unaffected ;  and  accordingly 
I  am  able  to  appeal  in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  The  Philosophy  of  the  In^ 
ductive  Sciences.  On  tie  nature  of  demonstrative  truth,  Mr.  Wheweirs 
opinions  ar6  greatly  at  variance  with  mine,  but  on  the  particular  point 
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in  question  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  observe,  that  there  is  «  com- 
plete agreement  between  us.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
I  gladly  acknowledge  that  his  writings  are' eminently  serviceable  in 
clearing  from  confusion  thos  initial  steps  in  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
processes,  even  where  his  views  respecting  the  ultimate  analysis  (a 
matter  generally  of  far  less  importance)  are  such  as  (though  with  un- 
feigned respect)  I  cannot  but  regard  ds  fundamentally  erroneous. 

5  8.  Although,  according  to  the  views  here  presented,  Definitions 
afe  properly  of  n^mes  only,  and  not  of  things,  it  does  not  follow  that 
definition  is  a^  easy  matter.  How  to  define  a  name,  may  not  only  be. 
an  inquiry  q£|juptiside];^le  difficulty  and  intricacy,  but  may  turn  upon 
consideratfons.  jibing  deep  into  the  nature  of  the  things  which  are 
denoted  by  ,the  name.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  inquiries  which 
form  the  subjects  of  the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dialogues;  as» 
"  What  is  rhetoric  V*  the  topic  of  tie  Gorgias,  or  "  What  is  justice  ?" 
that  of  the  Republic.  Such,  also,  is  the  question  scornfully  asked  by 
Pilate,  **  What  is  truth  V*  and  the  fundamental  question  with  specula- 
tive moralists  in  all  ages,  "  What  is  virtue  ]" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  these  difficult  and  noble  in- 
quiries as  having  nothing  in  view  beyond  ascertaining  the  conven- 
tional meaning  of  a  name,  ^hey  are  inquiries  not  so  much  to 
determine  what  w,  as  what  should  be,  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  whichj, 
like  other  practical  questions  of  terminology,  requires  for  its  solution 
that  we  should  enter,  and  sometimes  enter  very  deeply,  into  the  prop- 
erties not  merely  of  names  but  of  the  things  named. 

Although  the  meaning  of  every  concrete  general  name  resides  in 
the  attributes  which  it  connotes,  the  objects  were  named  before  the 
attributes;  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  all  languages,  abstract 
names  are  mostly  compounds  or  derivatives  of  the  concrete  names 
which  correspond  to  them.  Connotative  names,  therefore,  were,  after 
proper  naipes,  the  first  which  were  used  :  and  in  the  simpler  cases, 
no  aoubt,  a  distinct  connotation  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
first  used  the  name,  and  was  distinctly  intended  by  them  to  be  conveyed 
by  it.  The  first  person  who  used  the  word  white,  as  applied  to  snow 
or  to  any  other  object,  knew,  no  doubt,  very  well  what  quality  he  in- 
tended to  predicate,  and  had  a  perfectly  distinct  conception  in  his  mind 
of  the  attribute  signified  by  the  name. 

But  where  the  resepiblances  and  differences  on  which  our  classifi- 
cations are  founded,  aiiB  npt  of  this  palpable  and  easily  determinable 
kind ;  especially  where  they  consist  not  in  any  one  quality  but  in  a 
number  of  qualities,  the  effects  of  which  being  blended  together  are  not 
very  easily  discriminated  and  referred  each  to  its  true  -source  ;  it  oflen 
happens  diat  names  are  applied  to  nameable  objects,  with  no  distinct 
connotation  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  apply  them.  They  are 
only  influenced  by  a  general  resemblance  between  the  new  object  and 
all  or  some  of  the  old  familiar  objects  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  call  by  that  name.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  law  which  even 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  must  follow,  in  giving  names  to  the  simple 
elementary  feelings  of  our  nature  :  but,  where  the  thingi  Co  be  named 
are  complex  wholes,  a  philosopher  is  not  content  with  noticing  a  gen- 
eral resemblance ;  he  examines  what  the  resemblance  consists  in ;  and 
be  only  gives  the  same  name  to  things  which  resemble  one  another  in 
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the  same  definite  particulars.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  hahitaaDy 
employs  his  general  names  with  a  definite  connotation.  But  language 
was  not  made,  and  can  only  in  some  'small  degree  be  mended,  by 
philosophers.  In  the  minds  of  the  real  arbiters  of  language,  general 
names,  especially  where  the  classes  they  denote  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  outward  senses  to  be  identified  and  discrim-^ 
inated,  connote  little  more  than  a  vague  gross  resemblance  to  the 
things  which  they  were  earliest,  or  have  been  most,  accustomed  to  call 
by  those  names.  When,  for  instance,  ordinary  persons  predicate  the 
words  jn9t  or  unjust  of  any  action,  noble  or  mean  of  any  sentiment, 
expression,  or  demeanor,  statesman  or  charlatan  of  any  personage 
figuring  in  politics,  do  they  mean  to  afiirm  of  those  various  subjects, 
any  determinate  attributes,  of  whatever  kind?  No;  they  merely 
recognize,  as  they  think,  some  likeness,  more  or  less  vague  and  loose, 
between  them  and  some  otlier  things  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  denominate  or  to  hear  denominated  by  those  appellations. 

Language,  as  Sir  Jamc^s  Mackintosh  used  to  say  of  governments, 
•*  is  not  made,  but  grows."  A  name  is  not  imposed  at  once  and  by 
previous  purpose  upon  a  class  o£  objects,  but  b  first  applied  to  one 
thing,  and  then  extended  by  a  series  of  transitions  to  another  and 
another.  By  this  process  (as  has  been  remarked  by  several  writeiis, 
and  illustrated  with  great  force  and  clearness  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
hi^  Philosophical  Essays),  a  name  not  unfrequently  passes  by  sucr 
cessive  links  of  resemblance  from  one  object  to  another,  until  it 
becomes  applied  to  things  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  first 
things  to  which  the  name  was  given ;  which,  however,  do  not,  for  that 
reason,  drop  the  name ;  so  that  it  at  last  denotes  a  confused  huddle  of 
objects,  having  nothing  whatever  in  common ;  and  connotes  nothing, 
not  even  a  vagua  and  general  resemblance.  When  a  name  has  fallen 
into  this  state,  in  which  by  predicating  it  of  any  object  we  assert 
literally  nothing  about  the  object,  it  has  become  unfit  for  the  purposes 
either  of  thought  or  of  the  communication  of  thought ;  and  can  only 
be  made  serviceable  by  stripping  it  of  some  part  of  its  multifarious 
denotation,  and  confining  it  to  objects  possessed  of  some  attributes  in 
common,  which  it  may  be  mado  to  connote.  Such  are  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  language  which  "  \fi  Hot  made,  but  grows."  Like  a  road 
which  is  not  made  but  has  made  itself,  it  requires  continual  mending 
in  order  to  be  passable. 

From  this  it  is  already  evident,  why  the  question  respecting  the 
definition  of  an  abstract  name  is  often  one  of  so  much  difficulty.  The 
question.  What  is  justice?  is,  in  other  words.  What  is  the  attribute 
which  mankind  mean  to  predicate  when  they  call  an  action  just  ?  To 
which  the  first  answer  is,  that  having  come  to  no  precise  agreement  on 
the  point,  they  do  not  mean  to  predicate  distinctly  any  attribute  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  all  believe  that  there  ia  some  common  attribute  belonging 
to  all  the  actions  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  just.  The 
question  then  must  bo,  whether  there  is  any  such  common  attribute  1 
and,  in  the  first  place,  whether  mankind  agree  sufficiently  with  one 
another  as  to  the  particular  actions  which  they  do  or  do  not  call  just, 
to  render  the  inquiry,  what  quality  those  actions  have  in  common,  a 
possible  one :  if  so,  whether  the  actions  really  have  any  quality  in 
common ;  and  if  they  have,  what  it  is.  Of  these  throe,  the  first  alone 
IB  an  inquiry  into  usage  and  convention ;  the  other  two  are  inquiries 
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into  matters  of  fact.     And  if  the  second  question  (whether  tlie  actions  * 
form  a  class  at  all),  has  been  answered  negatively,  there  retnains  a 
fourth,  often  more  arduous  than  all  the  rest,  namely,  how  best  to  form 
a  class  artificially,  which  the  .name  may  denote. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  remark,  that  the  study  of  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  languages  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  philosopher' 
who  would  logically  remodel  them.  The  classifications  iiidely  made 
by  established  language,  when  retouched,  as  they  almost  always  require 
to  be,  by  the  hands  of  the  logician,  are  often  in  themselves  excellently 
suited  to  many  of  his  purposes.  When  compared  with  the  classifica- 
tions of  a  philosopher,  they  are  like  the  customary  law  of  a  country, 
which  has  grown  up  as  it  were  spontaneously,  compared  with  laws 
methodized  and  digested  into  a  code  :  the  former  are  a  far  less  perfect 
instrument  than  the  latter;  but  being  tlie  result  of  a  long,  though 
unscientific,  course  of  experience,  they  contain  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  systematic  body  of  written  law  may  and 
ought  to  be  formed.  In  like  manner,  the  established  giouping  of 
objects  under  a  common  name,  though  it  may  be  founded  only  upon  a 
gross  and  general  resemblance,  is  evidence,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
resemblance  is  obvious,  and  therefore  considerable ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  is  a  resemblance  which  has  struck  great  numbers  of 
persons  during  a  series  of  years  and  ages.  Even  when  a  name,  by 
successive  extensions,  has  c<mie  to  be  applied  to  things  among  which 
there  does  not  exist  even  a  gross  resemblance  common  to  tlrem  all, 
still  at  every  step  in  its  progress  we  shall  find  such  a  resemblance. 
And  these  transitions  of  the  meaning  of  words  are  often  an  index  to 
real  connexions  between  the  things  denoted  by  them,  which  might 
otherwise  escape  the  notice  even  of  philosophers ;  of  those  at  least 
who,  from  using  a  different  language,  or  from  any  difference  in  their 
habitual  associations,  have  fixed  tlieir  attention  in  preference  upon 
some  other  aspect  of  the  things.  The  history  of  phik)Sophy  abounds 
in  examples  of  such  oversights,  which  would  not  have  been  committed 
if  a  philosoT)her  had  seen  the  hidden  link  that  connected  together  the 
seemingly  disparate  meanings  of  some  ambiguous  word.* 

Whenever  the  inquiry  into  the  definition  of  the  name  of  any  real  ob- 
ject consists  of  anything  else  than  a  mere  compaiison  of  authorities, 
we  tacitly  assume  that  a  meaning  must  be  found  for  the  name,  com- 
patible with  its  continuing  to  denote,  if  possible  all,  but  at  any  rate  the 
greater  or  the  more  important  part,  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  com- 
monly predicated.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  definition,  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  resemblances  and  differences  among  those  things : 
whether  there  be  any  resemblance  running  though  them  all ;  if  not, 
through  what  portion  of  them  such  a  general  resemblance  can  be  traced : 

♦  "  Few  people'*  (I  have  said  in  another  pitce)  "  have  reflected  how  great  a  knowledge 
of  Things  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  anirmthat  any  given  argument  turns  wholly  upon 
words.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  leading  terms  of  philosophy  which  is  not  used 
in  almost  innumerable  shades  of  meaning,  to  express  ideas  more  or  less  widely  different 
from  one  another.  Between  two  of  these  ideas  a  sagacious  and  penetrating  mind  will 
discern,  as  it  were  intuitively,  an  unobvious  link  of  coimexion,  upon  which,  though  per-  * 
bapR  unable  to  give  a  logical  account  of  it,  ho  will  found  a  perfectly  valid  argument,  which 
his  critic,  not  having  so  keen  an  insight  into  the  Things,  will  mistake  for  a  fallacy  turning 
on  the  double  meanmg  of  a  term.  And  the  greater  the  genius  of  him  who  thus  safely  leaps 
over  the  chasm,  the  greater  will  probably  be  the  crowing  and  vain-glory  of  the  mere 
logician,  who,  hobbling  after  him,  evinces  his  own  superior  wisdom  by  pausing  on  its  brink, 
ftod  giving  up  as  desperate  his  proper  business  of  bridging  it  over." 

o  ,  « 
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•^  and  finally,  what  ace  the  common  attributes,  the  possession  of  which 
giv^s  to  them  .^flll^  or  to  that  portion  of  them,  the  character  of  resem- 
blance which  has  led  to  then:  being  classed  together.  When  these 
common  attributes  have  been  ascertained  €Uid  specified,  the  namQ 
«which  belongs  in  common  to  the  resembling  objects,  acquires  a  dis- 
tinct instead  of  a  vague  connotation ;  and  by  possessing  this  distinct 
connotation,  becomes  susceptible  of  definition. 

In  giving  a  distinct  connotation  to  the  general  name,  the  philosopher 
will  endeavor  to  fix  upon  such  attributes  as,  while  they  are  common  to 
all<he  things  usually  denoted  by  the  name,  are  also  of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  themselves,  either  directly,  or  from  the  number,  the  conspic- 
\iousness,  or  the  interesting  character,  of  the  consequences  to  which 
they  lead.  He  will  select,  as  far  as  possible,  such  differentia  as  lead 
to  the  greatest  number  of  interesting  propria.  For  these,  rather  than 
the  more  obscure  and  recondite  qualities  on  which  they  ofben  depend, 
give  that  general  character  and  aspect  to  a  set  of  objects,  which  aeter- 
mine  the  groups  into  which  they  naturally  fall.  But  to  mount  up  to 
the  more  hidden  agreement  upon  which  these  obvious  and  superficial 
agreements  depend,  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  scientific  prob- 
lems. As  it  is  among  the  most  difficult,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  be  among 
the  most  important.  And  since  upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  properties  of  a  class  of  things,  there  incidentaDy 
depends  the  question  what  shall  bo  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  some  of 
me  most  profound  and  most  valuable  investigations  which  philosophy 
presents  to  us,  have  been  introduced  by,  and  have  offered  themselves 
under  the  guise  of,  inquiries  into  the  definition  of  a  name. 
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Aiupiff/xivov  de  rovruVt  Xiyufiev  ^dtj,  d/ci  r/fwv,  Koi  Trdrc,  Kcliruc  ylverai  ndc  avXXth 
ytofio^  varepov  di  ?^KTiov  Trepi  unodei^eug.  Ilporcpov  yap  nepi  avA?u)vtff/uoi)  XeKTiov,  f 
irepi  unodel^eu^t  Aid,  to  KoSdMv  fidXh>w.elvai  rbv  ffv^Xoytfffiov.  'Hfikv  ydp  uirddwtiiCi 
evAXoyicfiog  rig'  6  avXXoyuffibg  di  oi  iraff  imodei^ig. 

Abist.  Analyt.  Prior.,  1.  i.  cap.  4. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  INFERENCE,  OR  REASONING,  IN  GENERAI^ 

5  1.  In  the  preceding  Book,  we  have  been  occupied  not  with  the 
nature  of  Proof,  but  with  the  nature  of  Assertion :  the  import  conveyed 
by  a  Proposition,  whether  that  Proposition  be  true  or  false ;  not  the 
means  by  which  to  discriminate  true  from  false  Propositions.  The  *  • 
proper  subject,  however,  of  Logic  ib  Proof.  Before  we  could  undei^  *,, 
stand  what  Proof  is,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  what  that  is  to 
which  proof  is  applicable ;  what  that  is  which  can  be  a  subject  of  be- 
lief or  disbelief,  of  affirmation  or  denial ;  what,  in  short,  the  different 
kinds  of  Propositions  assert. 

This  preliminary  inquiry  we  have  prosecuted  t6  a  definite  result. 
Assertion,  in  the  first  place,  relates  either  to  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
to  some  property  of  the  things  which  words  signify.  Assertions  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  words,  among  which  definitions  are  the  most 
important,  hold  a  place,  and  an' indispensable  one,  in  philosophy ;  But 
as  the  meaning  of  words  is  essentially  arbitrary,  this  class  of  assertions 
is  not  susceptible  of  truth  or  falsity,  nor  therefore  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof Assertions  respecting  Things,  or  what  may  be  called  Reil 
PropOsitionH  in  contradistinction  to  verbal  ones,  are  of  various  sorts. 
We  have  ans^lyzcd  the  import  of  each  sort,  and  have  ascertained  the  , 

nature  of  the  diings  they  relate  to,  and  the  nature  of  what  they  sever- 
ally assert  respecting  those  things.     We  found  that  whateirer  be  the  , 
form  of  the  proposition,  and  whatever  its  nominal  subject  or  predicate, 
the  real  subject  of  every  proposition  is  some  one  or  more  facts  or  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  hidden  causes  or          _ 
powers  to  which  we  ascribe  those  &ctB ;  and  that  what  is  predicated 
or  asserted,  cither  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  of  those  phenomena 
or  those  powers,  is  always  either  Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in 
Time,  Causation,  or  Resemblance.     This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the 
Import  of  Propositions,  reduced  tp  its  ultimate  elements  :  but  there  is  •       •  - 
another  and  a  less  abstruse  expfifssioii  for  it,  which  though  stopping 
short  in  an  earlier  itaf^  of  the  ^Dalysis,  is  sufHcieT^tly  scientific  for 
many  of  thq  purposes  for  which  suSh  a  general  expression  is  required. 
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•  This  expression  reooc^izes  the  commonly  received  distinction  between 
Subject  and  Attribute,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  propositions  : — Every  Proposition  asserts,  that  some  given 
subject  does  or  does  not  possess  some  attribute ;  or  that  some  attribute 
is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or  in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in  which  it 
m  met  with)  conjoined  with  some  other  attribute. 

We  shall  now  for  the  present  take  our  leave  of  this  portion  of  our 
inquiry,  and  proceed  to  tlie  peculiar  problem  of  the  Science  of  Logic, 
namely,  how  the  assertions,  of  which  we  have  analyzed  the  import, 
are  proved,  or  disproved :  such  of  them,  at  least,  as,  not  being  amena- 
ble to  direct  consciousness  or  intuition,  are  appropriate  subjects  of 
proof. 

We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  that  it  is  proved,  when  we  be- 
lieve its  truth  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement  from  which 
it  is  said  to  follow.  Most  of  the  propositions,  whether  affirmative  or 
negative,  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  which  we  believe,  are  not 
believed  on  their  own  evidence,  but  on  the  ground  of  something  pre- 
viously assented  to,  and  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  inferred.  To 
infer  a  pwposition  from  a  previous  proposition  or  propositions ;  to 
give  credence  to  it,  or  claim  credence  for  it,  as  a  conclusion  from 
something  else ;  is  to  reason^  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in  which  the  name  reasoning  is  confined  to 
the  form  of  inference  which  is  termed  ratiocination,  and  of  which  the 
syllogism  is  the  general  type.  The  reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this 
restricted  use  of  the  term  were  stated  in  an  early  stage  of  our  mquiry, 
^d  additional  motives  will  be  suggested  by  the  considerations  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

§  2.  In  proceeding  to  take  into  consideration  the  cases  in  which 
inferences  can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we  shall  first  mention  some  cases 
in  which  the  inference  is  apparent,  not  real ;  and  which  require  notice 
chiefly  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  cases  of  inference  prop- 
erly so  called.  This  occurs  when  the  proposition  ostensibly  inferred 
from  another,  appears  on  analysis  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same^ 
or  part  of  the  same,  assertion,  which  ^as  contained  in  the  first.  All 
the  cases  mentioned  in  books  of  Logic,  as  examples  of  iEquipollency 
or  equivalence  of  propositions,  are  of  this  nature.  Thus,  if  we  were 
at  argue.  No  man  is  incapable  of  reason,  for  every  man  is  rational ; 
or,  All  men  are  mortal,  for  no  man  is^exempt  from  death;  it  would 
be  plain  that  we  were  not  proving  the  proposition,  but  only  appealing 
to  another  mode  of  wording  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  readily 
comprehensible  by  the  hearer,  or  better  adapted  to  suggest  the  re^ 
proof,  but  which  contains  in  itself  no  shadow  of  proof 

Another  case  is  where,  from  an  universal  proposition,  we  af&ct  to 
infer  another  which  differs  from  it  only  in  being  particular :  as.  All  A 
is  B,  therefore  Some  A  is  B :  No  A  is  B,  dierefore  Some  A  is  not  B. 
This,  too,  is  not  to  conclude  one  proposition  from  another,  but  to 
repeat  a  second  tiipe  sometliing  which  had  been  asserted  at  first ;  with 
•  the  difference,  that  we  do  not  here  repeat  the  whole  of  the  previous 

t^    '  '  assertion,  but  only  an  indefinite  part  of  it. 

A  third  case  is  where,  the  antecedent  having  affirmed  a  predicate 
^  of  a  g^ven  subject,  the  consequent  afHims  of  the  same  subject  some- 
thing already  connoted  by  Uie  former  predicate :  as,-  Socrates  ia  a. 
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man,  therefore  Socrates  is  a  living  creature  j  where  all  that  is  connoted 
by  living  creature  was  affirmed  of  Socrates  when  he  was  asserted  to 
be  a  man.  If  the  propositions  are  negative,  we  must  intert  their 
order,  thus :  Socrates  is  not  a  living  creature,  therefore  he  is  not  a 
man;  for  if  we  deny  the  less,  the  greater,  which  includes  it,  is  already 
denied  by  implication.  These,  therefore,  are  not  really  cases  of  infer- 
ence ;  and  yet  the  trivial  examples  by  which,  in  manuals  of  Logic,  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  illustrated,  are  often  of  this  ill-chosen  kind ; 
demonstrations  in  form,  of  conclusions .  to  which  whoever  understands 
the  terms  used  in  the  statement  of  the  data,  has  already,  and  con- 
sciously, assented. 

The  most  complex  case  of  this  sort  of  apparent  inference  is  what  is 
called  the  Conversion  of  Propositions ;  which  consists  in  flaking  the 
predicate  become  a  subject,  and  the  subject  become  a  predicate,  ind 
framing  out  of  the  same  terms,  thus  reversed,  another  proposition, 
which  must  be  true  if  the  former  is  true.  Thus,  from  the  particular 
amrmative  proposition.  Some  A  is  B,  we  may  infer  that  Some  B  is  A." 
From  the  universal  negative.  No  A  is  B,  we  may  conclude  that  No 
B  is  A.  From  the  universal  affirmative  proposition,  All  A  is  B,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  All  B  is  A ;  though  all  water  is  liquid,  it  is  noC* 
implied  that  all  liquid  is  water ;  but  it  is  implied  that  some  liquid  is 
so ;  and  hence  the  proposition,  All  A  is  B,  is  legitimately  convertible 
into  Some  B  is  A.  This  process,  which  converts  an  universal  ptopo- 
sition  into  a  particular,  is  termed  conversion  jter  accidens.  From  the 
proposition.  Some  A  is  not  B,  \ye  cannot  even  infer  tliat  Some  B  b 
not  A :  though  some  men  are  not  Englishmen,  it  does  not  follow  tfia| 
some  Englishmen  are  not  men.  The  only  legitimate  conversion,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  of  a  particular  negative  proposition,  is  in  the 
form.  Some  A  is  not  B,  therefore,  something  which  is  not  B  is  A ;  and 
this  is  termed  conversion  by  contraposition.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  predicate  and  subject  arc  not  merely  reversed,  but  one  of  them  is  ' 
altered.  Instead  of  [A]  and  [B],  the  terms  of  the  new  proposition 
are  [a  thing  which  is  not  B],  and  [A J-  The  original  proposition. 
Some  A  is  not  B,  is  first  changed  into  a  proposition  aequipollent  with 
it.  Some  A  w  "  a  thing  which  is  not  B  \**  and  the  proposition,  being 
now  no  longer  a  particular  negative,  but  a  particular  affirmative,  adloits 
of  conversion  in  the  first  mode,  or,  as  it  is  called,  simple  conversion.  '• 

In  all  those  cases  there  is  not  really  any  inference ;  there  is  in  th»  ^ 
conclusion  no  new  truth,  nothing  but  what  was  already  asserted  in  thp 
premisses,  and  obvious  to  whoever  apprehends  them.  The  fact  as- 
serted in  the  conclusion  is  either  the  very  same  feet,  or  part  of  the  fact, 
asserted  in  the  original  proposition.  This  follows  from  our  previous 
analysis  of  the  Import  of  Propositions.  When  we  say,  for  example, 
that  some  lawftj  sovereigns  are  tyrants,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  1  That  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  tei-m  "  lawM  sover- 
eign,"  and  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  term  "  tyrant,"  sometimes 
coexist  in  the  same  individual  Now  this  is  also  precisely  what  we  ' 
mean,  when  we  say  that  some  tyrants  are  lawfiil  sovereigns;  which, 
therefore,  is  not  a  second  proposition  inferred  from  the  first,  any  more 
tban  the  English  translation  of  EuclidV  Elements  is  a  coUectioi]^  of " 
theorems  different  from,  and  consequences  of,  those  contained  in  the 
Greek  original.  Again,  if  we  assert  that  no  great  general  is  a  fool,  we 
mean  tlxat  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  great  general,'*  and  those  con- 
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noted  by  ''  fool,''  never  coexist  in  the  same  subject ;  which  is  also  the 
exact  meaning  which  we  express  when  we  say,  that  no  fool  is  a  great 
general.  When  we  say  that  all  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded,  we  as- 
sert, not  only  that  the  attributes  conhoted  by  **  quadruped'*  and  those 
connote^  by  "  warm-blooded"  sometimes  coexist,  but  that  the  former 
never  exist  without  the  latter :  now  the  proposition.  Some  warm- 
blooded creatures  are  quadrupeds,  expresses  the  first  half  of  this  mean- 
ing, dropping  the  latter  half-;  and,  therefore,  has  been  already  affirmed 
in  the  antecedent  proposition,  All  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded.  But 
that  all  warm-blooded  creatures  are  quGidrupeds,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  warm-blooded"  never  exist  without 
those  connoted  by  "  quadruped,"  has  not  been  asserted,  and  cannot  be 
inferred,  (n  order  to  reassert,  in  an  inverted  form,  the  whole  of  what 
was  affirmed  in  the  proposition.  All  quadrupeds  are  warm-blooded,  we 
must  convert  it  by  contraposition,  thus,  Nothing  which  is  not  warm- 
blooded is  a  quadruped.  This  proposition,  and  the  one  from  which  it 
b  derived,  are  exactly  equivalent,  and  either  of  them  may  be  substitu- 
ted for  the  other ;  for,  to  say  that  when  the  attributes  of  a  quadruped 
are  present,  those  of  a  warm-blooded  creature  are  present,  is  to  say» 
<tbat  when  the  latter  are  absent  the  former  are  absent. 

In  a  manual  for  young  students^  it  would  be  proper  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  upon  the  comcersion  and  sequipollency  of  proposidons. 
For,  although  that  cannot  be  called  reasoning  or  inference  which  is  a 
mere  reassertion  in  different-  words  of  what  had  been  asserted  before, 
there  is  no  more  important  intellectual  habit,  nor  any  the  cultivation 
of  which  falls  more  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  art  of  logic,  than 
that  of  discerning  rapidly  and  surely  the  identity  of  an  assertion  when 
disffuised  under  diversity  of  language.  That  important  chapter  in 
logical  treatises  which  relates  to  the  Opposition  of  Propositions,  and 
the  excellent  technical  language  which  logic  provides  for  aistinguishing 
the  different  kinds  or  modes  of  opposition,  arc  of  use  chiefly  for  this 
purpose.  Such  considerations  as  these,  that  contrary  propositions  may 
both  be  false,  but  cannot  both  be  true ;  that  sub-contrary  propositions 
may  both  be  true,  but  cannot  both  be  false ;  that  of  two  contradictory 
propositions  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false ;  that  of  two  subal- 
temate  propositions  the  truth  of  tlie  universal  proves  the  truth  of  the 
particular,  and  the  falsity  of  the  particular  proves  the  falsity  of  the 
aniversal,  but  not  vice  vers  A  ;^  are  apt  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  very 
technical  and  mysterious,  but  when  explained,  seem  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  so  formal  a  statement,  since  the  same  amount  of  explanation 
which  is  necessary  to  make  the  principles  intelligible,  would  enable 
the  truths  which  they  convey  to  bo  apprehended  in  any  particidar  case 
which  can  occur.  In  this  respect,  however,  these  axioms  of  logic  are 
on  a  level  with  those  of  mathematics.  That  things  which  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  as  obvious  in  any  particular 

♦  All     A  is  B  )  ^,,-.*„-:.. 
No     AisBr^**™*"^ 

slml  A  S  not  B  }  "ubcontraries. 

'  Some  li".  Sot  B^°»^"«^i^^°"~- 

Some  A  2  B  I  ^^'^  contradictories. 
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case  as  it  is  in  the  general  statemenif  and  if  no  such  general  maxim 
had  ever  been  laid  down,  the  demonstrations  in  ^Euclid  would  never 
have  halted  for  any  difficulty  in  itepping  across  the  gap  which  this 
axiom  at  present  serves  to  bridge  over.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  censured 
writers  on  geometry,  for  placing  a  list  of  these  elementary  generaliza- 
tions at  the  head  of  their  treatises,  as  a  first  exercise  to  the  learner  of 
the  faculty  which  will  be  required  in  him  at  every  step,  Ihat  of  appre- 
hending a  general  truth.  And  the  student  of  logic,  in  Ae  discussion 
even  of  such  truths  as  we  have  cited  above,  acquires  habits  of  circum- 
spect interpretation  of  words,  and  of  exactly  measuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  assertions,  which  are  among  the  most  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  any  considerable  attainment  in  science,  and  which  it  is  on© 
of  the  primary  objects  of  logical  discipline  to  cultivate. 

§  3.  Having  noticed,  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  province  of  Rea- 
soning or  Inference  properly  so  called,  the  cases  in  which  the  progress 
from  one  truth  to  another  is  only  apparent,  the  logical  consequent  being 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  logical  antecedent ;  we  now  pass  to  those 
which  are  cases  of  inference  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term^ 
those  in  which  we  set  out  from  known  truths,  to  arrive  at  others  really 
distinct  from  them.  * 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  and  ii| 
which  it  is  synonymous  with  Inference,  is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds :  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  gen- 
erals to  particulars ;  the  former  being  called  Induction,  the  latter 
Ratiocination  or  Syllogism.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  there  is 
a  third  species  of  reasoning,  which  falls  under  neither  of  these  descrip- 
tions, and  which,-  nevertheless,  is  not  only  valid,  but  the  foimdation  of 
both  the  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  expressions,  reasoning  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals,  and  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars,  are 
recommended  by  brevity  rather  than  by  precision,  and  do  not  ade- 
quately mark,  without  the  aid  of  a  commentary,  the  distinction  between 
Induction  and  Ratiocination.  The  meaning  intended  by  these  expres- 
sions is,  that  Induction  is  inferring  a  proposition  from  propositions  less 
general  than  itself,  and  Ratiocination  is  inferring  a  proposition  from 
propositions  equally  or  more  general.  When,  from  the  observation  of 
a  number  of  individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  proposition, 
or  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  general  propositions,  we  conclude 
from  them  another  proposition  still  more  general,  Ae  process,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  in  both  instances-,  is  called  Induction.  When 
from  a  general  proposition,  not  alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition 
nothing  can  be  concluded  which  is  not  involved  in  the  terms),  but  by 
combining  it  with  other  propositions,  we  infqjp  a  proposition  of  the 
same  dep^ree  of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or 
a  proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  Ratiocination.  Wlien, 
in  short,  the  conclusion  is  more  general  man  tjhe  largest  of  the  prem- 
isses, the  argument  is  commonly  i^alled  Induction ;  when  less  general, 
or  equally  general,  it  is  Ratiocination. 

As  all  experience  begins  with  individual  cases,  and  proceeds  from 
them  to  generals,  it  might  seem  most  conformable  to  the  natural  order 
of  thought  that  Induction  should  be  treated  of  before  we  touch  upon 
Ratiocination.     It  wiD,  however,  bo  advantageous,  in  a  science  which 
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aims  at  tracing  our  acquired  knoflkdge  tq  its  sources,  that  the  inquirer 
should  commence  with  the  later  rather  thaa  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  process  of  constructing  our  knowledge ;  and  should  trace  deriva- 
'*  tive  truths  backward  to  the  truths  from  whidi  they  are  deduced,  and 
upon  which  they  depend  for  their  evidence,  before  attempting  to  point 
out  the  original  spring  from  which  both  ultimately  take  their  rise. 
The  advantages  of  this  order  of  proceeding  in  the  present  instance  will 
manifest  themselves  as  we  advance,  in  a  manner  superseding  the  ne-. 
cessity  of  any  further  justification  or  efxplanation. 

Of  Induction,  therefore,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  than,  that 
it  at  ^ast  is,  without  doubt,  a  process  of  real  inference.  The  conclu- 
sion In  an  induction  embraces  more  than  is  contained  in  the  premisses. 
The  principle  or  law  collected  from  particular  instances,  the  general 
proposition  in  which  we  embody  the  result  of  our  experience,  tofe^B 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  individual  experimentrwlucli 
are  said  to  form  its  basis.  A  principle  ascertained  by  experience,  is 
more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  we  have  specifically  observed 
in  the  individual  cases  that  we  have  examined  ;  it  is  a  generalization 
grounded  on  those  cases,  and  expressive  of  our  belief,  that  what  we 
there  found  true  is  true  in  an  indefinite  number  of  cases  which  we  have 
net  exaqiined,  and  are  never  likely  to  examine.  The  nature  and 
grounds  of  this  inference,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  it 
legitimate,  *will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Third  Book :  but 
that  such  inference  really  takes  place  is  not  susceptible  of  question. 
In  every  induction  we  proceed  from  trutlis  which  we  knew,  to  truths 
which  we  did  not  know :  from  facts  certified  by  observation,  to  facts 
which  we  hsre  not  observed,  and  even  to  facts  not  capable  of  being 
now  observed  J  future  facts,  f6r  example  :  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  induction  itself. 

Induction,  then,  is  a  real  process  of  Reasoning  or  Inference. 
Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  Syllogism, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  the  examination  into  which  wo  are  about 
to  enter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  RATIOq^JATION,  OR  SYLLOGISM. 


§  1.  The  analysis  of  the  Syllogism  has  been  so  accurately  and  fully 
performed  in  the  common  manuals  of  Logic,  that  in  the  present  work, 
^-  which  is  not  designed  as  a  manual,  it  is  sufficient  to  recapitulate,  me- 

mo/ioi  causAy  the  leadmg  results  of  that  analysis,  as  a  foundation  for 
the  remarks  to  be  afterwards  made  upon  the  functions  of  the  syllogism, 
and  the  place  which  it  holds  in  philosophy. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  three, 
and  no  more  than  three,  propositions,  namely,  the  conclusion,  or  propo- 
sition to  bo  proved,  and  two  other  propositions  which  together  prove 
it,  and  which  are  called  the  premisses.  It  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  three,  and  no  more  than  three  terms,  namely,  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  the  conclusion,  and  another  called  the  middleterm,  which  must 
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be  found  in  both  premisses,  mice  it^.  hf.  iQe/pois  of  it  th^  .the  ot}ier 
two  terftisase  to  be  conneoiba  together.  The 'predicate. of  the  conclii- 
Bion.is  oallod  the  Qiajor  term  of  tht  syllogism;  the  subject  of  the  con- 

.  elusion  is  caQed  the  minor  term.  As  there  can  be  but  three  t;erms, 
the  major  ajad  minor  terpis  must  each  be  found  in  one,  ^nd  only  one, 
of  the  premisses,  together  with  thtf  OQiddleterm  which  i^  in  them  botii. 
The  premiss  which  contains  ^he  mi^dleterm  and'  the  major  term  is 
trailed  tl^e  mstjor  premiss^  that  which  coi^tains  the  middletefm  and  the 
tpinor  term  is  called  the  minor  premise  of  the, syllogism. 

Syllogisms  are  divided  Jjy  some  logicians  into  three  Jigures,  by  oth- 
ers into^four,  according  to  tne  position  of  the  middleterm,  which  may" 
either  be  the  subject  in  both  premisses  the  predicate  iu  both,  or  the 
subject  in  one  and  the  predicate  in  the  other.  The  most  common 
caiO^iitfHhat  in  which  the  middleterm  is  the  subject  of  the  major  prem- 
ise qMl  me  predicate  of  the  minor.  This  is  reckoned  a^  the  &8t  ngure^ 
Whezrt&e  middleterm  is  the  predicate  .in  4ioth  premisses,  the  syllogism 
.belongs  to  the  second  figure;  when  it  is  the  subject  in  both,  to  the 

'  thi]:4*>    In.^hc  fourth  figture  the  middleterm  is  the  subject  of  the  manor     • 
prenmM^iid  the  predicate  of  the  qiajor.     Thobe  writi^s  who  reckon' 
^  VJ^Q  than  three  figures,  include  ^is  case  in  the  first.  ^ 

Each  figure  is  subdivided  into  modes,  according  to  w£at  are  caUfid    , 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  propositions,-  that  is,  according  as  they 
are  universal  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative.     The  foHowipg  are 
examples  of  all  the  legitimate  modes,  that  is,  all  those  in  which  t^& 
conclusion  correctly  follows  from  the  premisses:^    A  is  the  minor  term,  • 
C  the  mc^r,  B  the  middleterm.  -^^ 


First  Figure. 


J 


All  B  is  C  •      No  B  is  C  '  All  B  is  C  No  BMs  C 

All  A  is  B  All  A  is  B  Some  A  is  B  Some  A  is  B   ' 

therefore  therefore  therefore            therefore 

All  A  is  C  No  A  is  C  Some  A  is  C  Some  A  is  not  C 


.  ^ 


No  C  is  B 
All  A  is  B 
therefore 
No  A  is  C 


Second  Figuisb. 


All  C  is  B 
No  A  is  B 
therefore 
No  A  is  C 


No  G  is  B 
Some  A  is  B 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


Alio  is  B 
Some  A  is  not  B' 

therefore 
Some  A  ik  not  C 


Third  Figure. 

All  B  is  C      No  B  is  C            Some BisC  ^All  B  is  C  Some  BisnotC  No  B  is  C 

All  B  is  A      All  B  is  A            All  B  is  A      Sonie  B  is  A  All  3  is  A  Some  Bis  A 

ttierefore       therefore              therefore         therefore  therefore  therefore 

Some  A  is  C  Some  A  is  note  Some  A  is  C  SomeAivC  Some  A  is  not  C  Some  A  is  not  C 


FoufiTH  Figure. 


AUCisB 
AUBJsA 
therefore 
Some  A  i^  C 


All  C  is  B 
No  B  is  A 
therefore 
Some  A  is  C 


Some  C  is  B 
All  Bis  A 
therefore 
Some  A  is  C 


No  C  is  a 
AllBis^.' 
therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


Nq  C  is  B 
Some  B  is  A 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  C 


In  these  exemplars,  or.  blank  forms  for  making  syllogisms,  no  place 
is  assigned  to  singular  propositions ;  not,  of  course,  because  such  pro- 
positions are  not  used  in  ratiocination,  but  because,  their  predicate 
being  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  of  the  -subject,  they  are  ranked, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  syllogism,  with  universal -proportions.  Thus, 
these  two  syllogiims— ^  .        \ 
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•  *  A  - 

•  All  men  are  tnovtal  *  All  men  are  mortol, 

All  kings  are  men,  ^     Socrates  is  a  man,    . 

therefore  '  therefore  -    . 

AU.kings  are  mortal,  Socrates  is  mortals  ^ 

are  ar^ments  precisely  similar,  and  are  both  riEinkg^d  in  the  "first  mode    ^ 
of  the  firet  figure.  '  , 

^  The  reasons'  why  syllogisms  in  any  of  the  above  forms  arc  legitimate, 
that  18,  why,  if  the  ^premisses  be  triic,  the  conclusion  must  necessarily  be 
•so,  and  why'tlds  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  poaaihle  ntode,  that  is,  in 
ally  other  combination  of  universal  and  particular,  affirmative  and 
negative  propositions,  any  person  taking  interest  in  these  inquiriefs  may 
be  presumed  to  have  either  ifcamt  from  the  common  school  books  of 
the  syllogistic  logic,  or  to  be  cjapable  of  <iivrning  for  himself.  The. 
reader  may,  however,  be  referred,  for  .every  needful  explanation,  t6  ^ 
Archbishop  Whately*8  Elements  of  Logic,  where  he  will  find  stated  witK 
philosophical  precision;  and^  explained  with  peculiar  perspicuity,  the' 
whole  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  syllogism. 

All  vahd  ratiocinatioi^ ;  all  reasoning  by  which,  from  general  proporr 
sitions  previously  admitted,  other  propositions  equally  or  less'gienend 
ar6  inferred  ;•  may  be  exhiljited  in  some' of  the  above  forms.  The  whole, 
of  ^^uciid,  for  example^  might  be  thrown  without  difficulty  into  a  series 
oC  syllogistns,  regular  in  mode  and  ^gure. 

•  Although  a  syllogism  framed  according  to  any  of  these  formulce  is  a 
valid  argument,  all  correct  rataocinatioir  admits  of  being,«tated  in  syllo- 
gisms df  the  "first  figure  alone.  The  nileB  for  throwing  an  argument  in 
any  of  the  other  figultes  into  the  first  figure,  are  called  rules  for  the  re- 
duction of  qyllogisras.  It  is  done. by  the  conversion  of  one  or  other,  or 
both,  of  the  premisses.  Thus,  an  argument  in  the  first  mode  of  the" 
second  figure j  a^— 

.   N<ti<:Ji^B   ' 
All  A  is  B 
therefore 
No  A  is  C, 

may  be  reduced  as  follows.  The  proposition.  No  C  is  B,  being  an  um- 
versal  negative,  admits  of  simple  conversion,  and  may  be  changed  into 
No  B  is  C,  whiph,  a.s  we  showed,  is  the  very  same  assertion  in  other 
words — ^the  same  fact  differently  expressed.  This  transformation  hav-» 
ing  been  effected,  the  argument  assumes  the  following  form : — 

NoBisC 

AUAisB 

therefpre 

No  A  is  C, 

which  is  a  good  syllo^m  in  the  second     ode  of  the  first  figure.    Again, 

an  argument  in  the  first  mode  of  the  third  figure  must  resemble  the 

I  following:-^  . 

All  B  is  C 
AUBisA 
therefore 
Some  A  is  C, 

where  the  minor  premiss.  All  B  is  A,  conformably  to  what  was  laid 
down  in  the  last  chapter  respecting  universal  affirmatives,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  simple  conversion,  but  may  be  converted  j?«r  accidens^  thus;  Some 
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^  '  r  ' 

A  18  B ;  which,  though  it  does  not  ^axpress.tke  whole  of  what  u  assert- 
ed in  the  proposition,  All  B  is  A,  expresses,  a£  was  formerly  showii,  ptat 
of  it,  and  must  therefore  be  true  if  the  whole  is  true.  We  have,  thent 
as  the  resdt^f  the  reduction^  the  following  syllogism  in  the  third  mode 
of  the  first  £gure  : — 

All  B  is  O 

Some  A  is  J3, 
from  which  it  obviously  follows,  tiiat 

Some  A  is  C.  * 

In  the  same  manner,  or  in  a  manner  on  which,  after  these  examples, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  every  mode  of  the  second,  tliird,  and 
fourth  figures  may  be  reduced  to  some  one  .of  the  four  modes  of  the 
first.  In  other  words,  every  conclusion  which  can  be  proved  in  any  of 
the  last  three  figures,  may  be  proved  in  the  first  figure  from  the  same 
premisses,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  mere  manner  of  expressing 
th^m.  Every  valid  ratiocination,  .therefore,  may  be  stated  in  the  fiVat 
figure,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  following  ferins  : — 

Every  B  is  C  No  B  is  Q 

AHA  \      .    T,  AUA   .      I      .    T, 

,        Some  A^    ]      '^  ^'  Some  A      ]      '^  ^       . 
therefore  therefore  « 

All  A  I      ;«  o     -  No  A  is  in 

Some  A      S  .  Some  A  is  not    J      *:" 

Or,  if  more  significant  symbols  are  preferred,— t- 

To  prove  an  aflii;matiVe,  the -argument  must  admit  of  being  stq|ed' 
in  this  form: —  ^         „* 

All  animals* are  mortal*^        - 
All  men  )  . 

Some  men      >      artf  nnin^ls ;  . 

Socr&tes.  )  *       , 

therefore 


All  men        ^         -     * 
Some  xjaciXi      >      are  mortal. 
Socrates     *    ) 


To  prQve    a   negative,  the   argument  must   be  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  this  form : — 

Np  one  who  is  capable  of  self-control  is  necessarily  vicious ; 
All  negroes  ) 

Some  negroes        >    are  capable  of  self-control ; 
Mr.  A*s  negro       ) 

tlierefore 
No  negroe&  are  ^ 

Some  negT(x;s  are  not      >    necessarily  vicious.' 
Mr.  A's  negro  is  not        J  *     ' 

Although  all  ratiocination  admits  of  being  thrown  into  one  or  the 
other  of  these  forms,  and  sometimes  gsdns  considerably  by  the  trans- 
formation, both  in  clearness  and  in  the  obviousness  of  its  consequenco ; 
there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  argument  falls  more  naturally 
into  one  of  the  other  tlirce  figures,  and  in  which  its  conclusiveness  is 
more  apparent  at  the  first  glance  in  those  figures,  than  \vhen  reduced 
into  the  first.    .  Thus,  if  the  proposition  were  that  pagaoA  may  be  vir- 
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tuou0>  and  tli^  evidence  to  prove  it  were^the  example  of  Arisfides;  m 
s^Uogism  in  ^he  third  figure, 

«  '         ^  Aristides  'was  virtuous,  ^ 

Aristide^  was  a  pagan, 

therefore 
Some  pagan  was  virtuous, 

* 

would  he  a  more  natural  mode  of  stating  the  argument,  and  w^ould 
carry  Conviction  more  instantly  home,  than  the  same  ratiocination 
^trained  into  the  first  figure,  thus — 

Aristides  was  virtuous, 
'  Some  pagan  was  Aristides, 

*3^erefore 
Some  pagai)  was  virtuous. 

A  dterman  phildb^opher,  Lambert,  whose  Neu^s  Organon  (published 
in  the  year-  vk^)  contains  among  other  things  the  most  elaborate^  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  syllogistic  doctrine  which. I  have  happened 
to  meet  with,  has  expressly  examined  what  sorts  of  arguments  faU 
jnost  naturally  and  suitably  into  each  of  the  four  figures ;  and  his  solu- 
tion is  charactoriied  by  j^reat  ingenuity  and  cle^rn^ss  of  thought.* 
The  -argument,  however,  is  one  and  the  same,  in  whichever  figure  it  m 
expressed ;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  premisses  of  a  syllo- 
gism in  the*^  second,  third,  or  fourth  figure,  and  those  of  the  syllogism 
m  the  first  figure  tcT  which  it  may  be  redjlK^ed,  are  the  same  premisses^ 
in  everything  exce^  language,  or,  at  least,  as  much  of ^  them  as  con- 
tributes to  the  proorof  the  contusion  is  the  same.  We  are  therefore 
at  liberty,  in  conformity. with  the  general  opinion  of  logicians,  to  con- 
sider the  two  elementary  forms  of  the  first  figure  as  the  universal 
types  of  all  correct  ratioomation ;  the  one,  when  the  conclusion  to  be 
pfoved  is  affirmative,  the  other,  when  it  &4Qegative  ;  oven  though  cer- 
tain arguments  may  have  a  tendency  to  clotlie  themselves  in  the  fomm^ 
of  the  sfecond,  third,  and  iburth  figures ;  which,  however,  cannot  possi- 
bly happen  with  the  only  class  oi  arguments  which  are  of  first-rate 
scientific  importance,  those  in  whiph  the  conclusion  is  an  universal 
affirmative,  such  conclusions  being  stisceptible  of  proof  in  the  first 
figure  alone. 

* 
§  2.  On  examinihg,  then,  these  two  general  fonfnulae,  we  find  ^t  in 

both  of  them  one  premiss,  the  major,  is  to  univereipd  proposition ;  and 

I" 

♦  His  conclusions  are,  "  The  first  figure  is  suited  to  the  discovety  or  protf  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  thing ;  the>second  to  the  discovery  or  proof  of  the  distinctions  between  thingA;  " 
the  third  to  the  discovery  or  proof  of  instances  and  exceptions ;  the  fourth  to  the  discuiwj, 
or  exclusion,  of  the  different  species  of  a  genus."  The  reference  of  syllogisms  in  the  last 
three  figures  to  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo  is,  in  Lambert's  view,  strained  and  unnatural : 
to  each  of  the  three  belongs,  according  to  him,  a  st?paiate  axiom,  cbonlinate  and  of  equal 
authority  with  that  dictum,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  dictum  de  diver  so  for  the 
•ecoi^  figure,  dictum  de  exemplo  for  the  third,  apd  dictum  de  reciproco  for  the  fourth.  See 
pait  L  or  Dianoiokfgie,  chap.  iv.  §  229  tt  $eqq. 

Were  it  not  that  the  views  I  am  about  to  propound  on  the  functions  and  ulthnate*  foun- 
dation of  the 'hyllogism  render  such  distinctions  as  these  of  very  subordinate  importance,  I 
«hDuld  have  availed  myself  largely  of  this  and  other  speculations  of  Lambert ;  who  has 
displayed,  within  the  limits  of  the  received  theorv  of  the  syllogism,  an  originality  for  which 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  there  could  still  have  ^en  room  on  so  exhansted  a 
subject,  and  whose  book  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  may  attempt  stiU 
fiirtner  to  improve  the  excellent  manuals  we  already  possess  of  this  elemen(,ary  portion  ' 
the  Art  of  Retsunin^. 
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according  aa  tbb  is  affirmatlTe  or  negative,  the  concltlsicm  ih  Iso  too. 
Ail  ratiocination,  therefore,  starts  from  a  general  proposition,  principle, 
*  or  assumptioQ :  a  proposition  in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
6f  an  entire  class ;  that  is,  ii)  which  sqme  attribute,  or  the  nega^n  of. 
some  attribute,  is  asserted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects,  distin-  • 
guishdd  by  a  common  characteristic,  and  designate^],  in  consequence, 
by  a  com^ion  name.  *        » 

The  other  premiss  is  always  aifirmative,  and  asserts  that  soiAe thing 
(which  may  be  either  an  individual,  a  classi  or  part  of  a  class),  belongs 
to,  or  is  included  in,  the  class,  respecting  iiAich  sbmething  was  affirmed! 
or  denied  in  the  major  premiss.  It  fallows  ths^  the  attribute  affirmecf 
or  dpnied'of  the  entire  class  n^ay  (if«tiiere  wis  truth  in  that  affirmation 
or  denial)  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  object  or  objects  alleged  io  ;be  - 
included  in  the  class :  and  this  m  precisely  the  assertion  made  in  the 
conclusion.  *  - 

Whether  or  not  the  foregoing*  is  an  adequate  account:  of  th6  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  syllogism,  will  be  presently  considefed^  but  as. 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  true  account.  It  has  accordingly  been  generalized 
and  erected  into  a  logical  maxim,  on  which  pll  ratiocination  is  said  to 
be  founded,  insomuch  that  to  reason  and  to  apply  the  maocira  *are 
8u|>posed  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  maxim  is,  That  what- 
ever can  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  a  cla^s,  may  be  affirmed  (oi*denied). 
of  everything  injdluded  in  the  class.  This  axiom,  supposed  to  be  the 
\>asis  of  the  syllogistic  theory,  is  termed  by  Ibgicians  the  dictum  de  ' 
mnni  et  nuUo, '  • 

',    This  maxim,  however,  when  considered  as  a  }Mnoiple  of  reasoning, 
appears '.suited  to  a/  system  of  tnetaiphysicis  ^ce  indeed  "generally  . 
received,  biit  which  for  the  la^t  two  centuries  has  been  considered  as 
finally  abandoned,  ttiough  there  have  not  been  wanting,  in  our* own 
day,  attempts  at  its  revival,  *  So  long  as  what  were  termed  Universals 
were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  kind  of.  substanceB,  having  -an  objective"  *  ^ 
existence  distinct  from  the  individual  objects  classed  under  them,  the 
dictum  de  omni  conveyed  an  imporHmt  meaning ;  because  it  expressed 
the  intercommunity  of  nature,  which  it  was  necessaiy  upto  that  theory 
tliat  we  should  suppose  to  exist  between  those  general  substances  and 
the  particular  substancea-  which  were  stibordlnat^  to  tl^em.     That* 
everything  predicable  gf  the  univeiB^  was  predicable  of  the  various 
-    individualB  contained  under  it,  was  then  no  identical  proposition,  but 
a^t^tedseiit  of  what  was  conceived  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  uni^ 
varae.     Tbs  aMM^Ipn  that  the  entire  nature  and  propertied  of  the 
substayUia  iiktfiund^  formed   parted  the  properties  of  each'  of  the 
,  individual  substances  called  by  the  same  name ;  that  the  properties  of 
MpBi  for  eixample,  were  properties  of  all  men ;  was  a  proportion  of 
real  significance  when  Man  did  not  m€4in  all  men,  butaonwthing 
inherent  in  men,  and  vastly  superior  to  them  iij  dignity.     Now,  hoWr  «r 
ever;  when  it  is  known  that  a  (^luss,  an  universal,  a  genus  or  species,  is 
not  an  entity  per  se,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  individual 
6u)>^tanceft  themselves  which  are  placed  in  the  clas»,  and  that  there  is  . 
'  nothing  real  in  the-  matter  except  those  object^,  a  conimon  name  given 
to  them'»  and  common  attnbutos  indicated  by  the  name ;  what,  I  should 
be  glad  to  knOw^  do  wc  leani  by  being  told,  that  whatever  can  bo^.  ^^ 
affirmed  of  a  class,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  object  coiitaiped  ip  tha 
clasal     The  class  is  nothing  but  the  objects . contained  io  it:  and  the 
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di^um  de  omni  merely  amounts  to  the  identical  proposition,  that  what- 
ever is  true  of  oertain  objects,  h  ^truo  of  each  ©f  those  objects:  If  all 
ratiocination  were  no  more  than  the  application  of  this  maximr  to 
particular  cases,  the  syllogism  would  indeed  be,  what  it  has  so  often 
beei^  declared  to  bo,  solemn  trifling.  The  dictum  de  omni  is  on  a  pm 
with  another  truth,  which  in  its  time  was  also  reckoned  of  great 
importance,  "  Whatever  isj  is ;"  and  not  to  be  compared  in  point!  of 
significance  to  the  cognate  Aphorism,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;"  smce  this  is,  at  the  lowest,-  equivalent  to 
the  logical  axiom  that  conttadi^tory  propositions  catinot  both  be  true. 
1*0  give  any  real  meatjng  to  the  dictum  de  onmiy  we  must  considet-it 
not  as  an  axiom  but  as  3,  definition;  we  must  look  itpon  it  as  intended 
to  explain,  in  a  circuitous  and  paraphrastic  planner,  the  meaning  of 
'    the  word  class.  '  . 

An  error  Which  seemed  finally  refuted  and  dislodged  from  science,  . 
often  needs  only  put  on  a  new  suit  of  phrases j  to  be  welcomed  back  to 
its  old  quarters,  and  allowed  to  repose  unquestioned  for  another  cydi^ 
of  ages.  Modem  philosophors  have  flbt  beon  l^paring  in  their  contempt 
for  the  scholastic  diogma  that  genera  and  species  are  a  peculiar  kind  of 
substances,  which'  general  substances  bemg  th^  only  permanent  things, 
while  the  individual  substances  comprehended  under  them  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux,  knowledge,  which  "necessarily  imports  stability,  can  only 
have  relation  to'  those  general  substances  or  universals,  and  not  to  the 
fects  or  particulars  included  under  them.  Yet,  though  nominally  re^ 
jected,  this  very  doctrine,  whether  disguised  under  the  Abstract  Idead  of 
Locke  (whose  speculKtions,  however,  it  has  less  vitiated  tlian  those  of 
perhaps  any  other  writer  who  has  been  infected  with  it),  under  the 
ultra-nominalism  of  !^obbes  and  Condillac,  or  the  ontology  of  the  l&ter 
Kantians,  has  nevbr  ceased  to  poison  philosophy.  Once  accustomed 
to  consider  scientific  inv^igation  as  essentially  consisting  in  the  study 
of  universals,  men  did  not  drop  this  habit  of  thought  when  they  ceased 
to  regard  universals  as  possessing  aa  indepfpdent  existence  :  and  even 
those  who  went  the  length  of  considering  them  as  mere  names,  could 
not  free  themselves  from  the  notion  that  the  investigation  of  truth  con- 
sisted entirely  or  partly  in  some  kind  of  conjuration  or  juggle  Wit^ 
those  names.  Wlien.  a  philosopher  adopted  fully  the  Nominalist  view 
of  the  signification  of  general  language,  retaining  along  with  it  the 
dictum  de  omni  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  two  such  premisses 
fairly  put  together  were  likely,  if  he  was  a  consistent  thinker,  to  land 
him  in  rather  startling  conclusions.  Accordingly  it  has  been  seriously 
held  by  writers  of  deserved  celebrity,  that  the  process  of  aniving  at 
new  truths  by  reasoniufir  consists  in  the  mere  substitution  of  one  set  of 
arbitrary  signs  for  another ;  a  doctrine  which  they  supposed  to  derive 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  example  of  algebra.  If  there  were 
any  process  in  sotcery  or  necromancy  more  preternatural  than  thi^^  I 
should  be  much  surprised.  The  culminating  point  of  this  philosophy, 
is  the  noted  aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  a  science  is  nothing,  or  scorceW 
anything,  but  une  langue  bienfaite:  in  othfer  words,  that  the  one  suffi- 
cient rule  for  discovering  the  nature  and  properties'  of  objects  is  to 
name  them  properly:  as  if  the  reverse  wore  not  the  truth,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  them  properly  except  in  proportion  as  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  properties.  Can  it  be  necossstfy  to 
say,  that  none,  not  even  the  most  tnvial  knowledge  with  rcspoct  to 
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Things,  ever  was  or  could  be  originally  got  at  by  any  conceivable 
manipulation  of  mere  names  :  and  that  whs^t  can  be  learnt  from  names, 
is  ojily  what  somebody  who  used  the  natnes,  knew  before  ?  Philoso- 
phical analysis  confirms  the  Indication  of  common  sense,  that  the  func* 
l^n  of  names  is  but  that  of  enabling  us  to  remcjnber  and  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts.v  That  thejr  also  strengthen,  even  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  the  power  of  thought  itself,,' is  most  true:  but  they  dp  this  by 
no  intrinsic  and  peculiar  virtue  ;  they  do  it  by  the  power  inherent  iii 
an  artificial  memory,  an  instrument  of  which  few^  haye  adeqiiatqly  con- 
sidered the  immense  potency.  As  an'^artificial  memory,  language  truly 
'  is,  what  it  has  so  often  been 'called,  an  instrument  of  thought :  but  it  is 
'  one  thing  to  be  the  instrument,  and  another  to  be  the  exclusive  subject 
upon  which. the  instrument  is  exercised.  We  think,  indeed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  means  of  naijies,  but  what  we  think  pf,  are  .the' 
things  called  by  those  ham^s.;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than 
to  imagine  that  thought  can  be  carried  on  with  nothing  in  our  mind 
but  names,  or  that  we  can  make  the  names  think  for  us. 

§  3.  Those  who  considered  fne  dictum  de  omni  as  ^he  foundation  of 
the  syllogism,  looked  upon  arguments  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  erroi^eous  view  which  Hidabps  toolP  of  propositions.  ^Because  there 
.  ai:e  some  propositions  which  are  merely  verbal,  Hobbos,  in  order  (ap- 
parently) that  his  definition  might  bo  rigorously  universal,  defined  a 
proposition  as  if  no  propositions  ^declared  anything  except  the  meaning 
of  words.  If  Hobbes  was  right;  if  no  further  account  thJin  this  could 
be  given  of  the  import  of  propositions  ;  no  t^eiq|y.  could  be  given  but 
the  coipmonly  received  one,  of  the  combination  of  propositions  in  a 
syllogism.  If  the  minor  prtto^iss  asseited  nothing  more  than  that  somo- 
thing  belongs  to  ^  class,  and  if,  as  consistency  would  require  us  to 
suppose,  the^  major  premiss  asserted  nothing  of  that  class  except  that 
it  IS  included  in  atjother  class,  the  conclusion  would  only  be,  that  whalL 
wAs  included  in  the  lower  class  iuicludcd  in  thebigher,  and.  the  result^ 
therefore,  nothing  except  ibat  the  classification  is  consistent  with  itself. 
But  we  have''  seen  that  it  is  no  sufficient  account  of  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition,  to  say  that  it  refers  something  to,  or  Excludes  something 
m)m,  a  class.  Every  proposition  which  conveys  real  information 
asserts  a  matter  of  fact,  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  not 
upon  artificial  classification.  It  asserts  ^that  a  given  object  does  or 
tfoes  riot  possess  a  given  attribute  ;  or  jf^SBcrts  that  two  attributlJS,  or 
sets  of  attributes,  do  or  do  not  (constantly  or  occasionally)  coex- 
ist. Since  such  is  the  purport  of  all  propositions  which  convey 
any  real  knowledge,  and  since  ratiocination  is  a  mode  of  acquir- 
ing real  knowledge,  any  theory  of  ratiocination  which  does  not.  re- 
cognize this  imj>ort  of  propositions,>cannot,  we  may  be  sure,  be  the 
true  one.  "  '^ 

-  Applying  this  view  of  propositions  to  the  two  premisses  of  a  syllo- 
"gism,  we  obtain  the  following  results.  The  major  premiss,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  is  always  universal,  asserts,  that  all  things  which  have 
a  certain  attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  have  not  along- vnth  it,  a  cer- 
tain other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  niinor  premiss  asserts  that  the 
thing  or  set  of  things  which  are  the  subject  of  that  premiss,  have  the 
firstrmentioned  attribute ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  have  (or  that 
they  have  not)  the  second.     Thus  in  our  former  example, 


•> 
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#  •  All  men  are  moitoly     . 

'  Soc^rates  is  a  man, 

therefore      ,  ^  • 

Socrates  ia  mortal,  ^ 

th0  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premiss  are  connotative  termil, 
denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.     The  asserdoli  in  the  major 

gremijss  is,  that  along  with  one  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes,  We  always 
pd  the  bther :  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  man"  never  exist  up- 
liess  conjoined  with  the  attribute  called  mortality. .  The  assertion  in  the 
ininor  j^remiss  is  that  the  individual  named  Socrates  -possesses  the 
former  attributes;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  possesses  also  the  attri- 
bute mortality.     Or,  if  both  the  premisses  are  general  propositions^  fi^ 

All  men  are  m6rtal, 
All  kings  are  men, 

therefore 
All  kings  are  mortal, 

the  piinor  premiss  asserts  that  the  attributes  denoted  by  kingship  only 
exist  in  conjunction  with  those  signified  by  the  word  man.  The  major 
assorts  as  before,  that  the  last-mentioned  attributes  are  never  found 
without  the  attribute  of  mortalfty.  The  conclusion  is,  that  wherever 
die.  attributes  of  kingship  are  found,  that  of  mortaUty  is  found  also. 

If  the  major  premiss  were  negative,  as.  No  men  are  gods,  it  would 
assert,  not  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "  Man"  nev^r  exist  without, 
but  that  they  never  exist  with,  th^se  connoted  by  "  God  f  from  which, 
together  with  the  miitit premiss,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  same  incom- 
patibility exists  betweofttne  attributes  constituting  a  go«d  and  those  con- 
stituting a  king.  In  a  similar  manner  we  might  analyze  any  other  exr 
ample  of  jth6  syllogism.  , 

H*  we  generalize  this  process,  and  look  out  for  the  principle  or  law 
involved  m ,  evety  such  inference,  and  presupposed  in  every  syllogism 
the  propositions  of  which  are  anything  more  than  merely  verbal;  we 
find,  not  the  unmeaning  dictum  de  'imni  et  ^ullo,  but  a  Amdamental 
principle,  or  rather  two  principles,  strikingly  resembling  the  axioms  of 
mathematics.  The  first,  whi^h  is  the  principle  of  affirmative  syllo- 
gisms, is,  that  things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing,  coexist  with 
Dne  another.  -  The  second  is  the  principle  of  n^^tive  syllogisms,  and 
is  to  this  effect :  that  a  thing  which  coexists  with  another  thin?,  with 
itrhich  other  a  third  thing" does,  not  coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that 
thii^  thing.  These  axioms  manifestly  relate  to  facts,  and  not  to  con- 
tentions :  and  onaor  other  of  them  is  the  ground  of  the  legitimacy  of 
'every  argument  in  which  facts  and  no^  conventions  are  the  matter  treat- 
hAot 

§  4.  It  only  remains  to  translate  this  exposition  of  tiie  syllogism 
from  the  one  into  the  other  of  the  two  languages  in  which  we  formerly 
remarked*  that  all  propositions,  and  of  course  therefore  all  combina- 
tions of  propositions,  might  be  express^.  We  observed  that  a  propo- 
sition might  be  considered  in  two  different  hghts ;  as  a  portion  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  as  a  memorandum  for  our  guidance.  Under 
the  former,  or  Bpeculative  aspect,  an  affirmative  general  proposition  is 
an  asseitipn  of  a  speculative  truth,  viz.,  that  whatever  has  a  certain  at- 

♦  Sttpra,  p.  157. 
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tribute^  has  a  certain  other  attribute.  Under  the  other  aspect,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  not  as. a  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  as  an  aid  for  our  prac^ 
tical  exigencies,  by  enabling  us  when  we  see  or  learn  that  an  object 
possesses  one  of  the'^two  attributes,  to  infer  that  it  possesses  the  other ; 
thus  employing  the  first  attribute  as  a  mark  t)r  evidence  of  the  second. 
Thus  regarded,  every  syllogism  comes  within  the  following  general 
formula :— ^ 

Attribute  A  is  a  mark  of  attribute  B, 

A  given  object  has  the  mark  A,  ^ 

therefore 
The  given  object  has  the  attribute  B. 

Referred  to  this  type,  the  arguments  which  we  have  lately  cited  as 
specimens  of  the  syllogism,  will  express  themselves  in  the  foUowiiig 
manner : — 

The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality, 
Socrates  has  the  attributes  of  man, 

dierefore 
Socrates  has  the  attribute  mortality. 

And  agaip,  ^. 

,  The  attributes  of-  man  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality, 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mdrk  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefoi;e     -  .    ,    . 

The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attribute  mortality. 

And  lastly,,  ^ij 

The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of  the  gKMce  of  the  attributes 

of  a  god. 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  marie  of  the  absence  of  the  attributes 

signified  by  the  word  god : 

(or,  are  evidence  of  the  absence  of  those  attributes). 

-  To  correspond  with  this  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  syllogisms,  the 
axioms  on  which  the  syllogistic  process  is  founded  must  undergo  a 
corresponding  transformation.  In  this  altered  phraseology,  both  those 
axioms  may  be  brought  under  one  general  expression  ;  namely,  that 
whatever  possesses  any  mark,  possesses  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of. 
Or,  when  the  ininor  premiss  as  well  as  the  major  is  univers^il,  we  may 
state  it  thus :  whatever  is  a  mark  of  any  mark,  is  a  mark  of  that  ^hich 
this  last  is  a  mark  of.  To  trace  the  identity  of  these  axioms  with  those 
previously  laid  down,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligent  reader.  We 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  the  great  convenience  of  the  phraseology 
into  which  we  have  last  thrown  them,  and  which  is  better  adapted  thato 
any  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  express  with  precision  and  force  what  is 
aimed  atj  and  actually  accomplitfhed,  in  every  case  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  truth  by  ratiocination. 


i  / 
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(;;ijAPtjEjR  III. 

OP  THE  FUNCTIONS,  AND  LOGICAL  VALUE,  OP  THE  9TLLOGISM. 

.^1.  We  have  shown  what  is  the  real  natiupe  of  the  truths  with 
^  which  the  Syllogism  is  conversant,  in  contradistinction  to  the  iilor& 
superficial  manner  in  which  their  import  Is  conceived  in  the  common 
theory ;  and  what  are  the  fundamental  axioms  on  which  its  probative 
force  or  conclusiveness  depends.  We  have  now  to  inquire,  whether 
the  syllogistic jprocess,  that  of  reasoning  fr6m  generals  to  particulavrs, 
18,  or  is  not,  fei  process  of  inference ;  a  progress  from  the  known  to  the 
u^ilgiown ;  a  means  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  something  which  wie 
did  not  know  before. 

Logicians  have  been  remarkably^  Unanimous  in  their  mode  of  an- 
swering this  question.  It  is  universaUy  allowed  that  a  syllogism  is 
vicious  if  there  be  anything  more  in  the  conclusion  than  was  assumed 
in  the  premisses.  But  this  is,  in  fact,  to  say,  that  nothing  ever  was,«  or 
can  be,  proved  by  syllogism,  which  was  not  known,  or  assmned  to  be 
known,  before.  Is  ratiocination,  then,  not  a  process  of  inference  1 
And  10  the  syllogism,  to  which  the.  word  reasomng  has  so  oflen  been, 
represented  to  be  exclusively  appi'opriatfe,  not  really  entitled  to  be 

-c^ed  reasoning  at  all?  This  seems  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  syllogism  can 
prove  no  more  than »»  ^^yolvcd  in  the  premisses.  Yet  the  acknowl- 
edgment so  explicit  tfAide,  has  not  prevented  one  set  of  writers  from 
continuing  to  represent  the  syllogism  as  the  correct  analysis  of  what 
the  mind  actually  performs  in  discovering  and  proving  the  larger  half 
of  ;the  truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily  life,,  wluch  we  believe ; 

"  while  thpse  who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency,  and  followed  out  the 
general  theorem  respecting  the  logical  value  of  the  syllogism  to  its 
legitimate  corollary,  have  been  led  to  impute  uselessness  and  frivolity 
to  the  syllogistic  theory  itself,  on  the  g^round  of  the  petitio  principti 
which  riiey  allege  to  be  inherent  in  every  syllogism.  As  I  believe 
both  these  opinions  to  be  fundamentally  erroneous,  I  must  request  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  considerations,  without  which  any 
just  appreciation'  of  the  true  character  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  fuhc- 
tioiis  It  performs  in  philosophy,  appears  to  me  impossible ;  but  which 
eeera  to  have  been  either  overlooked,  or  insufficiently  adverted  to, 
both  by  the  defenders  of  the  syllogistic  theory  and  by  its  assailants. 

§  2,  It  must  be  granted  that  in  every  syllogism,  considered  as  an 
argument  to  provo  the  conclusion,  there  is  a  petitio  principti.  When 
w&aay, 

All  nien  are  mortal, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  , 

therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal ; 

• 

it  is  linanswerably  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  syllogistic  theory, 

,   that  th6  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal,  is  presupposed  in  the  more 

general  assumption.  All  men  are  mortal :  that  w:e  cannot  be  assured 

of  the  mortality  of  all  men,  unless  we  were  previously  certain  of  the 
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mortality  of  every  iHdividual  man  :  that  if  it  \)e  still  doubtful  whether 
Socrates,  or  any  other  individual  you  choosfe  to  name,  be  mortafl  or 
not,  the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  must  hang  ovei'  the  assertion,  AH 
men  are  mortal :'  that  the  general  principle,  instead  of  being  given  a^ 
evidence  of  the  particular  case,  cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true  without 
exception,  until  every  shadow  of  doubt  which  could  affect  any  casO. 
comprised  with  it,  is  dispelled  by  evidence  aliunde.;  and  then  wbat 
remains  for  the  syllogism  to  proye  ?  that,  in  short,  do  reasoning  from  »• 
generals  to  particulars  can, '  as  such,  prove  ai^yniing :  since  ■  from  a 
general  principle  you  cannot  infer  any  parti^culars,  but  those  which  the 
principle  itself  assumes  as  foreknown. 

This  doctrine  is  irrefragable ;  and  if  logicians,  though  unable  to 
dispute  it,  have  usually  exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  it 
away,  this  was  not  because  they,  could  discover  any  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment its^elf,  but  because  the  contrary  opinion  peemed  to  rest  upon 
arguments  equally  indisputable.  In  the  syllogism  last  referred  to,  for 
example,  or  in  any  of  those  which  we  pireviously  constructed,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  conclusion  may,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  syllogism 
is  presetited,  be  actually  and  bond  fide  a  new  truth  ?  .Is  it  no^mat^er 
of  daily  experience  that  truths  previously  undreamt  of,  facts  which 
have  n6t  been,  and  cannot  be,  directly  observed,  are^  Arrived  at  by  way 
of  general  reasoning  ]  We  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
mortaL  We  do  not  know  this  by  direct  observation,  since  he  is  not 
yet  dead.  If  we  were  asked  how,  this  being  the  cafi6,  we  know  the 
duke  to  be. mortal,  we  should  probably  .a,i|eg^w,Because  all  n^en  are 
so.  Hfere,  4herefore,  we  arrive  at  the  kho^^^ue  of  a  truth  not  (afl 
yet)  susceptible  of  observation,  by  a  reasoning  wflidh  admits  of  being 
exhibited  m  the  following  syllogism  :—  ' 

All  men  are  mortal. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  man, 

therefore 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 

And  since  a  large  portion  of  pur  knowledge  is  thus  acquired,  logicianit 
have  persisted  in  representing  tlie  syllogism  as  a  process  of  inference 
or  proof;  although  none  of  them  have  cleared  up  the  diflBcirity  which 
arises  from  the  inconsistency  between  that  assertion  and  th^  principle; 
that  if  there  be  anything  in  the  conclusion  which  was  not  already  ias- 
sertepd  in  the  premisses,  the  argument  is  vicious.  Fm-  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  serious  scientific  value  to  such  a  mere  salvo,  as  the  di|- 
dnction  drawn  between  being  involved  hy  implicalion  in  the  premi^seis, 
and  being  directly  asserted  in  them.  When  Arqhbishop  Whately,  for 
example,  says,*  that  the  object  of  reasoning  is  "merely  to  expand  and 
unfola  the  assertions  wrapt  up,  as  it  were,  and  impHed  in  those  \v\th 
which  we  set  out,  and  to  bring  a  person  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  full  force  of  that  which  he  has  admitted,"  he  does  not,  I  thimo, 
ineet  the  real  difficulty  requiring  to  be  explained,  namely,  how  it  hap- 

Sens  that  a  science,  Kke  geometry,  can  be  all  "  wrftpt  up"  in  a  few 
efinitions  and  axioms.  Nor  does  this  defence  o£  the  syllogism  dif¥b;c 
much  from  what  its  assailants  urge  against  it  as  an  accusation,  'yirheil 
$hey  charge  it  with  beiifg  of  no  use  except  to  those  who  seek  to  press 
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the  consequences  of  an  admission  into  which  9  man  has  been  entrapped 
without  having  considered  and  understood  its  full'  force.  When  yoti 
admitted  the  major  premiss,  you  ^asserted  the  conclusion ;  but,  says 
Ar^hishop  Whately,  you  asserted  it  by  implication  merely :  this, 
however,  can  here  only  mean  that -you  asseitea  it  unconsciously;  that 
you  did  not  know  you  Were  asserting  it ;'  but,  if  so,  the  difficulty  r^ 
.rives  in  this  shape — Ought  you  not  to  have  known  1  Were  you  war^ 
'  ranted  in  asserting  the  general  proposition  without  hsmne  satisBed 
yourself  of  the  truth*  of  everything  which  it  fairly  includes  T  And  if 
not,'  what  then  is  the  syllogistic  .art  but  a  contrivance  for  catching  you  ' 
in  a  trap,  and  holding  you- fast  in  it? 

r 

-  §  3.  From  this  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  but  one  issue.  The 
proposition,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  is  evidently  an  in- 
ference ;  it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion  from  something  else ;  but  do  we,  in 
reality,  conclude  it  from  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal  1  I  qh" 
sver,  no.  .  *•  ,     ' 

I  The  error  committed  is,  I  conceive,  that  of  overlooking  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  twp  parts  of  the  process  of  philosophizing,  the  infer- 
ring part,  and  the  registering  part;  and  ascribing  to  the  latter  the 
£mctions  of  the'  former.  The  mistake  is  that  of  referring  a  man  to  hia 
Ovm  notes  for  the  origin  of  his  knowledge.  Jf  a  man  is  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  is  at  the  moment  unable  to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  turning  to  a  memorandum  which  he  carries  about  with 
hini.  But  if  he  were  asked,  how.  the  fact  came  to  his  knowledge,  he 
would  scarcely  answei;  because  it  ,was  set  down  in  his.  note-book : 
unless  the  book  wais  written,  Hke  the  Koran,  with  a  quill  from  the 
wing  of  the  angel  GrabrieL 

Assuming  that  the  proposition,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal, 
IS  immediately  an  inference  from  the  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal ; 
whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  that  general  truth  1  No  super- 
natural aid  being  supposed,  the  answer  must  be,  by  obsen^alion.  Now, 
all  which  man  can  observe  are  individual  csLses.  From  these  all  gen- 
ejal  trutlis  -must  be  drawn,  and  into  these  they  may  be  again  resolved : 
for  a  general  truth  is  but  an  aggregate  of  particular  truths;  a  compre- 
hensive expression,  by  which  an  indefinite  number  of  individual  rapts 
ar0  affirmed  or  denied  at  once.  But  a  general  proposition  is  not 
faerely  a  compendious  form  for  recording  and  preserving  in  the  mem- 
ory a  number  of  particular  facts,  all  01  which  have  been  observed. 
Generalization  is  not  a  process  of  mere  naming,  it  is  also  a  process  of 
inference.  From  instances-  which  we  have  observed,  we  feel  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  what  we  found  true  in  those  instances,  holds  in  all 
similar  ones,  past,  present,  and  future,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
^e  then,  by  that  valtlable  contrivance  of  language  which  enajbles  us  to 
speak  of  many  as  if  they  were  onet  record  ^1  that  we  have  observed, 
iogether  with  all  that  we  infer  from  our  ob8er\*ations,  in  one  concise  . 
expression ;  and  have  thus  only  one  preposition,  instead  of  an  endless  ' 
number,  to  remember  or  to  communicate.  The  results  of  many  obser- 
vations and  inferences,  and  instructions  fpr'  making  innumerable  infer- 
ences in  unforeseen  cases,  are  compressed  into  one  short  sentence. 

When,  therefore,  we  conclude  from  the  death  of  John  and  Thomas, 
and  every  other  person  we  ever  heard  of  in  whose  case  the  experi- 
ment had  been  fairly  tried,  that  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoU  is  mortal  like 
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the  rest ;  we  may,  indeed,  pass  through  the  ^neralization,  All  men 
ar&  mortal,  as  an  intermediate  stage ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  process,  the  descent  from,  all  men  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
the  inference  resides.  The  inference  is  finished  when  we  have  asserted 
that  elf  men  are  mortal.  What  remains  to  be  performed  afterwards 
is  merely  deciphering lOur  own  notes. 

Archbishop  Whately  has  contended  that  syllogizing,  or  reasoning 
from  generals  to  particulars,  is  hot,  aCToeably  to  the  vulgar  idea,  a  pe- 
culiar i7io<Ze  of  reasoning,  but  the  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mpde  m 
which  all  men  reason,  and  must  do  so  if  they  reason  at  alL  With  the 
deference  due  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
>'ulgar  notion  is,  in  this  case,  the  more  correct.  I^  from  our  experi-v 
ence  of  John,  Thomas,  &c.,  who  once  were  living,  but  are  now  dead, 
we  are  entitled  to  conclud.e  that  all  huipan  beings  are  mortal,  we  might 
purely  without  any  logical  inconsequence  have  concluded  at  once  from 
those  instances,  that  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality 
of  John,  Thomas,  and  compahy  is,  after  all,  the  whole  evidence  we 
have  for  the  mortality  of  tne  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is 
added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition.  Since  thei 
individual  cases  are  all  the  evidence  we .  can  possess,  evidence  whicli 
no  logical  form  into  which  we  choose,  to  throw  it  can  make  greater 
than  it  is ;'  and  since  that  evidence  is  either  sufficient  in  itself,  or,  if  in* 
snfficient  for  one  •  purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  other;  I.  am 
tmable  to  see  why  we  should  be  forbidden  to  take  the'  shortest  oat 
from'  these  sufficient  premisses  to  the  conclusion,  and  constrainecj  IrO 
travel* the  "  high  prion  road"  by  the  arbitrary^^fiat  of  logicians.  I  can- 
not perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  journey  from  one  place  to 
another  unless  we  "  march  up  a  hill,  and  then-march  down  agam."  It 
may  be  the  safest  road,  and  there  may  be  a  resting  place  at  the  top 
of  die  hill,  affording  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  arriving  at  our  journey's  end,  our  taking 
that  road  is  perfectly  optional ;  it  is  a  question  of  time,  trouble,  and 
danger. 

Not  only  maj/  wo  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars,  without 
passing  through  generals,  but  we  perpeti^ally  do  so  reason.  All  our 
e^liest  inferences  are  of  this  nature.  From  the  first  dawn  of  intelli- 
geirce  we  draw  inferences,  but  years  elapse  before  we  learn  the  use 
of  general  language.  The  child,  who,  having  burnt  his  fingers,  avoids 
to  thrust  them  again  into  the  fire,  has  reasoned  or  inferred,  though  he 
has  never  thought  of  the  general  maxim.  Fire  bums.  He  knows  from 
memory  that  he  has  been  burnt,  and  on  this  evidence  believes,  when 
he  $668  a  candle,  that  if  he  puts  his  finger  into  the  fiame  of  it,  he  will 
be  burnt  again.  He  believes  this  in  every  case  which  happens  to 
arise  ;  but  without  looking,  in  each  instance,  beyond  the  present  case. 
He  is  not  generalizing ;  he  is  inferring  a  particular  from  particulars. 
In  the  satne  way,  also,  brutes  reason.  There  is  little  or  no  ground  for 
attributing  to  any  of  the  lower  animals  the  use  of  conventional  signs, 
without  which  general  propositions  are  impossible.  But  those  animals 
profit  by  experience,  and  avoid  what  they  have  found  to  (iause  thein  pain, 
m  the  same  manner,  though  not  ahyays  with  the  same  skill,  as  a  hunmn 
creature.     Ndt  only  the  burnt  child,  but  the  burnt  dog,  dreads  the  fire. 

I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when  drawing  inferences  from  oar 
perBOBal  experience    a^d  not  from  maJLims-  handed  down  to  us-  by 
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books  or  tradhioD,  We*inuch  ofteoer  conclude  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars directly,  than  Arough  the  intermediate  agency  of  any  general 
proposition.  We  are  constantly  reasoning  from  ourselves  to  other 
people,  or  from  one  person  to  another,  w-ithout  giving  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  erect  our  observations  into  general  maxims  of  human  01: 
external  nature.  When  we  conclude  that  some  person  wdll,  on  some 
given  occasion,  feel  or  act  so  and  so;  we  sometimes  judge  from  an 
enlarged  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  men  in  general,  or  men 
o£  some  particnlar  character^  are  accustomed"  to  feel  and  act ;  but 
ibucU  oftener  from,  having  known  the  feelings-  and  conduct  of  the  same 
man  in  some  previouis  instance,  or  from  considering  how  we  should 
feel  or  act  ourselves.  It  is  not  only  the  village  matron  who,  when 
cidled  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case  of  a  neighbor's  child,  pronoun- 
ces on  the  evil  and  its  remedy  simply  on  the  recollection  and  authority 
of  what  she  accounts  the'  similar  case  of  her  Lucy.  W^e  all,  where 
we  have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer  by,  guide  ourselves  in  the  same 
way ;  and  if  we  have  an  extensive  experience,  and  retain  its  impres- 
sions strongly,  wo  may  acquire  in  this .  manner  a  very  considerable 
power  of  accurate  judgment,  which  we  may  be  utterly  incapable  of 
justifying  or  of  communicating  to  others.  Among  the  higher  order-of 
practical  intellects,'  there  have  been  many  of  whom  it  was  remarked 
how  admirably  they  suited  their  means  to  their  ends,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  sufficient  reasons  for  what  they  did ;  and  applied,  or 
seemed  to  apply,  recondite  principles  which  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  state.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  having  a  mind  stored 
with  •  appropriate  particulai^,  and  having  been  long  accustomed  to  , 
reason  at  once  from  these  to  fresh  particulars,  without  practising  the 
habit  of  stating  to  oneself  or  to  others  the  corresponding  general  prop- 
o^itions^  An  old  warrior,  on  a  rapid  glance  at  the  x)utlines  of  the 
ground,  is  able  at  once  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  a  skillfril  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops ;  though  if  he  has  received  little  theoretical 
instructron,  and  has  seldom  been  called  upon  to  answer  to  other  people, 
for  his  conduct,  he  may  never  have  had  in  his  mind  a  single  general 
tiicorem  respecting  the  relation  between  ground  and  array.  But  his 
experience  of  encampments,  under  circumstances  more  or  less  simile, 
has  left  a  number  of  vivid,  unexpressed,  ungencralized  analogies  in 
his  mind,  the  most  appropriate  of  which,  instantly  suggesting  itself, 
determines  him  to  a  judicious  arrangement. 

The  skill  of  an  uneducated  person  in  the  use  of  weapons,  or  of  tools, 
i^  oTa  precisely  similar  nature.  The  savage  who  executes  unerringly 
the  exact;  throw  which  brings  down  his  game,  or  Ids  enemy,  in  the  man- 
ner most  suited  to  his  purpose,  under  the  operation  of  all  die  conditions 
necessarily  involved,  the  weight  and  form  of  the  weapon,  the  direction 
and  distaiice  of  the  object,  the  action  of  the  wind,  &c.,  owes  this  power 
to  a  long  series  of  previous  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  cer- 
tainly never  framed  into  any  verbal  theorems  or  rules.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  extraordinary  manual  dexterity.  Not  long  ago  a  Scotch  manufa^ 
turer  procured  from  England,  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  a  working  dyer, 
famous  for  producing  very  fine  colors,  with  the  riew  of  teaching  to  his 
ether  workmen  the  same  skilL  The  Workman  came  ;  but  his  mode  of 
proportioning  the  ingredients,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  the  effects  he 
produced,  was  by  taking  them  up  in  handfiils,  whilo  the  common  method 
was  to  weigh  them.     The  manufacturer  sought  to  make  him  turn  his 
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h^dlitig  system  into  an  equivalent  weighing  system,. that  the  gfeneral 
principle  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  'might  be  ascertained. 
This,  however,  the  man  found  himself  quite  unable  to  do,  and  therefore 
coald  impart  his  skill  to  nobody.  He  had,  from  the  individual  cases  of 
his  own  experience,  established  a  connexion  in  his  mind  between  fine 
efiectd  of  color,  and  tactual  perceptions  in  handling  his  dyeing  raateri* 
alfl ;  Wid  firom  these  perceptions  he  could,  in  any  particular  cases,  infer 
the  means  to  be  employed,  and  the  effects  which  would  be  produced, 
but  could  not  put  others  in  possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  pro-  . 
eeeded,  from  having  never  generalized  them  in'  his  own.  mind,  or  ex- 
'  pressed  ;thcm  in  language* 

Almost  every  one  knows  Lord  Mansfield*8  advice  to  a  man  of  prac-  / 
tical  good  sense,  who,  being  appointed  governor  of  a  colony,  had  to 
preside  in  its  court  of  justice,  without  previous  judicial  practice  or  legal 
education.  The  advice  3vas,  to  give  his  decision  boldly,  for  it  would 
probably  be  right ;  but  never  to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they 
would  almost  infallibly  be  wrong.  In  cases  like  this^  which  are  of  no 
uncomiBon  occurrence,  it  would  be. absurd  to  suppose  that  the  had  , 
reason  was  th6  source  of  the  good  decision.  Lord  Mansfield"  knew  that 
if  any  reason  were  assigned  it  would  be  necessarily  an  afterthought, 
the  judge  being  in  fact  guided  by  impressions  from  past  experience, 
without  the  circuitous  process  of  framing  general  principled  from  (hem, 
and  that  if  he  attempted  to  frkme  any  such  he  would  assuredly  fail. 
Lord  Mansfield,  however,  would  not  have  doubted  tliat  a  man  of  e^jual 
experience,  wjio  bad  also  a  mind  stored  with  generad  propositions  der 
rived  by  legitimate  induction  from  that  experience,  would  have  been 
greatly  preferable  as  a  judge,  to  -one,  howpver  sagacious,  who  coutd 
niit  be  trusted  with  the  explanation  and  justification  of  his  own  judg- 
otenta.  The  cases*  of  able  men  performing  wonderfiil  things  they  know 
not  how^  are  exqmple^s  of  the  less  civilized  ai^d  most  spontaneous  fijrm 
of  tKe  operations  of  superior  minds.  It  is  a  defect  in  them,  and  ofi^n 
.a  source  of  errors,  not  to  have  generalized  as  they  went  on ;  but  gen- 
erahzd,tion  is  a  Help,  the  most  important  indeed  of  all  help^,  yet  not  an 

essential.  \'  ' 

■*  I. 

Even  philosophers,  who  possess,  in  the  form  of  general  propositions,  . 
a  systematic  record  of  the  results  of  the  experience  of  mankind,  need 
not  always  revert  to  those  general  propositions  in  order  to  apply  thai; 
experience  to  a  new  case.  If  is  justly  remarked  by  Dugald  Stewart,, 
diat  though  our  reasonings  in  mathematics  depend  entirely  upon  the 
axioms,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  our  seeing  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  proof,  that  the  axioms  should  be  expressly  adverted  to.  When  it 
is  inferred  that  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D  because  each  of  them  is  equal  to 
E  F^  the  most  uncultivafed  understanding,  as  soon  as  the  propositions 
were  imderstood,  would  assent  to  the  inference,  without  havmg  ever 
heard  of  the  general  truth  that  •*  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another."  This  remark  of  Stewart,  consistently 
ibllowed  out,  goes  to  the  root,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  philosophy  of 
ratiocination ;  and  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  he  himself  stopped  short  at 
a  much  more  limited  application  of  it.  He  saw  that  the  general  propo- 
sitions on  which  a  reasoning  is  said  to  depend,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
.be  altogether  omitted,  without  impairing  its  probative  force.  But  he 
imagined  this  to  be  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  axioms ;  and  argiied  fropi 
it,  that  axioms  are  not  the  foundations  or  first  principles  of  geometry, 
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from  which  iHl  ^he  other  truths  ofthe  science  are  Bynthetieally  deduced 
(as  the  laws  of  motidn  and  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  mechanics, 
the  equal  mobility  of  fluids  in  hydrostajtics,  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
rcfiraction  in  optics,  ate  the  first  principles  of  those  sciences) ;  but  arp 
merely  nefcessary  assumptions,  self^vident  indeed,  and  the  denial  of 
which  would  annihilate  au  demonstration,  but  from  which;  as  premisses, 
nothing  can  be  demonstrated.  In  the  present;  as  in  many  other  in- 
stai^ces,  this  thoughtful  and  elegant  writer  has  perceived  an  important 
truth,  but  only  by  halves.  Pinding,  in  the  case  of  geometrical  axioms, 
that  general  names  have  not  any  talismanic  virtue  for  cgnjuring  new 
truths  out  of  the  pit  of  darkness,  and  not  seeing  that  this  is  equally  true 
in  evely  other  case  of  generalization,. he  contended  that  axioms  are  in 
their  niature  barren  of  consequences,  and  that  the  really  fruitful  truths, 
the  real  first  principles  of  geometry,  are  the  definitions;  that  the  defi- 
nition, for  example,  of  the  circle  is  to  the  properties  of  the  circle,  what 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  to  the 
fiite  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  Yet  all  that  he  had 
^serted  respecting  the  function  tp  which  the  axioms  are  confined  jn 
the^  demonstrations  of  geometry,  holds  equally  true  of  the  definitions. 
Every  demonstration  m  Euclid  might  be  carried  on'  without  them* 
T'his  is  apparent  from  the  ordinary  process  of  proving  a  proposition  of 
geometry  by  means  of  a  diagram.  What  assumption,  in  fact,  do  we 
86^  out  from,  to  demonstrate  by  a  diagram  any  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle  1  Not  that  in  all  circles  the  radii  are  equal,  but  only  that  th^y 
afe  so  in  the  circle  ABC.  As  our  warrant  for  assuming  this,  we 
lippeal,  it  is  true,  to  the  definition  of  a  circle  in  general;  but  it  is  only 
necessary  that  yon  should  grant  the  assumption  in  the.  icase  or  the  par- 
iicular  circle  supposed.  From  this,  which  is  not  a  general  but  a  aih- 
glilar  proposition,  combined  with  other  propositions  of  a  similar  kind, 
some  of  which  when  generalized  are  called  definitions,  and  others 
sxiqms,  we  prove  that  a  certain  conclusion  is  true,  not  of  all  circles, 
but  of  the  particular  circle  ABC;  or  at  least  would  J>^  ao,  if  the  &cts 
precisely  accorded  with  our  assumptions.  The  enunoiation,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  the  general  theorem  which  stands  at  thi^  head  of  the 
.demonstration,  is  not  the  proposition  actually  demoustrated.  C^e 
instance  only  is  demonstrated  :  but  the  process  by  which  this  is  done, 
is  a  process  which,  when  we  consider  its  nature,  we  perceive  might  be 
exactly  copied  in  an  indefinite  number  of  other  instances ;  in  every 
instance  which  conforms  to  certain  conditions.  The  contrivance  of 
general  language  furnishing  us  with  terms  which  connote  these  con- 
ditions, we  are  able  to  assert  this  indefinite  multitude  of.  truths  in  a 
single  expression,  and  this  expression  is  the  general  theorem.  By 
dropping  the  use  of  diagrams,  and  substituting,  m  the  demonstrations, 
general  phrases  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  niight  prove  thjB 
general  thoorora  directly,  that  is,  we  might  demonstrate  all  the  cases 
at  once  ^  and  to  do  this  we  must,  of  coursb,  employ  as  our  premisses, 
the  axioms  and  definitions  in  their  general  form.  But  this  only  means, 
that  if  we  can  prove  an  individual  conclusion  by  assuming  an  individual 
feet,  then  in  whatever  case  we  are  warranted  in  making  an  exactly 
similcir' assumption,  we  may  draw  an  exactly  similar  conclusion.  The 
definition  ia  a  sort  of  notice  to  ourselves  and  others,  what  assumptions 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  make.  And  so  in  all  cases,^  the  general 
propositions,  whether  called  definitions,  axioms,  or  laws  of  nature, 
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which  we  lay  down  9X  xhe  beginning  of. our  reasonings,  are  merely 
abridged  statements  in  a  kind  of  short  hand,  of  the  particular  fact^ 
which,  as  occasion  arises,  we  either  think  we  may  proceed  upon  as 
proved,  or  intend  to  assume.  In  any  one  demonstration  it  is  enough 
if  we  assume  for  a  particular  case,  suitably  selected,  what  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  definition  or  principle  we  announce  that  we  intend  to 
assume  in  all  cases  which  may  arise.  The  definition  of  the  circle, 
therefore,  is  to  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  exactly  what,  according 
to  Stewart,  the  axioms  are ;  that  is,  the  demonstration  does  not  depend' 
upon  it,  but  yet  if  we  deuy  it  the  demonstration  fails.  The  proofdoes 
not  r^st  upon  the  general  assumption,  but  upon  a  similar  assumption 
confined  to  the  particular  case  :  that  case,  however,  being  chpsen  as  a 
specimen  or  paradigm  of  the  whole  class  of  cases  included  in  the  theo- 
rem, there  can  be  no  ground  for  making  the  assumption  in  that  case 
which  does  not  exist  in  every  other ;  and  if  you  deny  the  assumption  as 
a  general  truth,  you  deny  the  right  to  make  it  in  the  particular  instance. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  ample  reasons  for  stating  both  the 
principles  and  the  theorems  in  their  general  form,  and  these  will  be 
explained  presently,  so  far  as  explanation  is  requisite.  But^  that  an 
unpractised  learner,  even  in  making  use  of  .one  theorem  to  demon- 
strate another,  reasons  rather  from  particular  to  particular  than  from 
the  general  proposition,  is  manifest  from  the  difiSculty  he  finds  in  ap- 
plying a  theorem  to  a  case  in  which  the  configuration  of  the  diagram 
is  extremely  unlike  that  of  the  diagram  by  which  the  original  theorem 
was  demonstrated.  A  difficulty  which,  except  in  cases  of  unusuaT 
mental  power,  long  practice  can  alone  remove,  and  removes  chiefly  by 
rendering  us  familiar  with  all  the  configurations  consistent  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  theorem. 

§  4.  From  -the  considerations  now  adduced,  the  following  conclu- 
sions seem  to  be  established :  All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars :  General  propositions  arc  merely  registers  of  such  iufefences 
already  made,  and  short  formulae  for  making  more :  The  major  premiss 
of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  Jyom  the  formula,  but  an  in- 
ference drawn  according  to  the  formula :  the  real  logical  antecedent, 
or  premisses,  being  the  particular  facts  fiom  which  the  general  propo- 
sition was  collected  by  induction.  Thov^e  facts,  and  the  individual  in- 
stances which  supplied  them,  may  have  been  forgotten ;  but  a  record 
remains,  not  indeed  descriptive  of  tlie  facts  themselves,  but  showing 
how  those  cases  may  be  distinguished  respecting  which  tlie  facts,  when 
known,  were  considered  to  wanant  a  jgiven  inference.  According  to 
the  indications  of  this  record,  we  dravv  our  conclusion ;  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  conclusion  from  the  forgotten  facts.  For  this 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  read  the  record  correctly  :  and  the  rules 
of  the  syllogism  are  a  set  of  precautions  to  insure  our  doing  so. 

This  view  of  tlie  functions  of  the  syllogism  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  precisely  those  cases  which  might  be  expected  to  be  least 
fevorable  to  it,  namely,  tliose  in  which  ratiocination  is  independent  of 
any  previous  induction.  We  have  already  observed  tliat  the  syllogism, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  reasoning,  is  only  the  latter  half  of  the 
process  of  travelHng  from  premisses  to  a  conclusion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  peculiar  cases  in  which  it  is  the  whole  process.     Fardcu- 
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l^rs  alone  are  capable  of  beirig  subjected  to  obscnation  ;  and  all  knowl- 
edge which  is  derived  fix)m  observation,  begins,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
in  particulars ;  but  our  knowledge  may,  in  cases  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, be  conceived  as  coming  to  us  from  other  sources  than  observa- 
tion. It  may  present  itself  as  coming  from  revelation ;  aiid  the  knowl- 
edge, thus  supematurally  communicated,  may  be  conceived  to  com- 
prise not  only  particular  facts  l)ut  general  propositions,  such  as.  occur 
.  so  abundantly  in  the  \\Titings  of  Solomon  and.  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 
Or  -the  generalization  may  not  be,  in  the  ordniary  sense,  an  assertion  at 
all,  but  a  command  ;  a  law,  not  in  the  philosophical,  but  in  the  moral 
•  and  political  sense  of  the  tcnn :  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  supe- 

rior, that  wo,  or  any  number  of  other  persons,  shall  conform  our  con- 
duct to  certain  general  instructions.  So  far  as  this  asserts  a  fact, 
namely,  a  volition  of  the  legislator,  that  fact  is  an  indi\4dual  fact,  and 
the  proposition,  therefore,  is  not  a  general  proposition.  But  the  de- 
scription therein  contained  of  the  conduct  which  it  is  the  vnW  of  the 
legislator  that  his  subjects  should  observe,  is  general.  The  proposi- 
.  tion  asserts,  not  that  all  men  arc  anything,  but  that  all  men  s/iall  do 
something.  The9e  two  cases,  of  a  truth  n^vealed  in  general  terms,  and 
a  command  intimated  in  the  like  manner,  might  be  exchanged  for  the 
more  pxtensive  cases,  of  any  general  statement  received  upon  testimony, 
and  any  general  practical  j)recoj>t.  But  the  more  limited  illustrations 
suit  us  better,  bemg  drawn  from  subjects  where  long  and  complicated 
trains  of  ratiocination  have  actually  been  grounded  upon  premisses 
which  came  to  mankind  from  the  first  in  a  general  form,  the  subjects 
of  Scriptural  Theology  and  of  positive  Law. 

In  both  these  cases  the  generalities  are  given  to  us,  and  the  partic- 
ulars are  elicited  from  them  by  a  process  which  correctly  resolves  itself 
into  a  series  of  syllogisms.  The  real  nature,  however,  of  the  supposed 
deductive  process,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  a  search  for  truth,  no  cioubt, 
but  througb  the  medium  of  an  inquiiy  into  the  meaning- of  a  form  of 
words.  The  only  point  to  be  detemiined  is,  whether  the  authority 
which  dcchire<l  the  general  proposition,  intended,  to  include  this  case 
in  it ;  and  whether  the  legislator  intended  his  command  to  apply  to  the 
present  case  among  others,  or  not.  This  is  a  (|uestion,  as  the  Gennans 
express  it,  of  hermeneutics  ;  it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain  form 
of  discourse.  The  operation  is  not  a  process  of  inference,  but  a  pro- 
cess of  interpretation. 

In  this  last  phrase  we  have  obtained  an  expression  which  appears  to 
me  to  characterize,  more  aptly  than  any  other,  the  functions  of  the 
syllogism  in  all  rases.  When  the  premisses  are  given  by  authority-, 
the  function  of  Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  a  witness, 
or  the  will  of  a  legislator,  by  interj)reting  the  signs  in  which  the  ono 
has  intimated  hi^  assertion  and  the  other  his  command.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  premisses  are  derived  from  ol)soi*\'ation,  the  function  of 
Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  \Vhat  we  (or  our  predecessors)  formerly 
thought  might  be  inferred  from  the  observed  facts,  and  to  do  this  by 
intei-preting  a  memorandum  of  ours,  or  of  theirs.  The  memorandum 
reminds  us,  that  from  evidence,  more  or  less  carefully  weighed,  it 
formerly  appeared  that  a  certain  attribute  might  be  inferred  wherever 
we  perceive  a  certain  mark.  The  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal, 
(for  instance,)  shows  that  we  have  bad  experience  from  which  we 
thought  it  followed  that  the  attributes  connoted  by  the  term,  man,  are 
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a  mark  of  mortality.  But  when  we  conclude  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  mortal,  we  do  not  infer  this  from  the  memorandum,  but  frolh 
the  former  experience.  All  that  we  infer  from  the  memorandum^  is 
our  own  previous  belief,  (or  that  of  those  who  transmitted  to  us  the 
proposition,)  eonceming  the  inferences  which  that  former  exp^riende 
would  warrant. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  renders  consistent  and 
Intelligible  what  otherwise  remains  obscure  and  confused  in  the  theory 
of  Archbishop  Whately  and  other  enlightened  defenders  of  the 
syllogistic  doctrine,  respecting  the  limits  to  which  its  functions  are 
<x>nfined.  ,  They  all  affirm,  in  as  explicit  terms  as  can  be  used,  that 
the  sole  office  of  general  reasoning  is  to  prevent  inconsistency  in  our 
Opinions ;  to  prevent  us  from  assenting  to  anything,  the  truth  of  which 
would  contradict  something  to  which  we  had  previously  on  good 
grounds  given  our  assent.  And  they  tell  us,  that  the  sole  ground' 
which  a  syllogism  affords  for  assenting  to  the  conclusion,  is  that  the 
supposition  of  its  being  false,  combined  with  the  supposition  that  the 
premisses  are  true,  would  lead  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now  this 
Would  be  but  a  lame  account  of  the  real  grounds  which  wp  have  for 
believing  the  facts  which  we  learn  from  reasoning,  in  contradistinction 
to  observation.  The  true  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  die,  is  that  his  fathers,  and  our  fathers,  and  all  other 
peraons  who  were  contemporary  with  them,  have  died.  Those  facts 
are  the  real  premisses  of  the  reasoning.  But  we  are  not  led  to  infer 
the  conclusion  from  those  premisses,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
verbal  inconsistency.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  that  all 
those  persons  have  died,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may,  not- 
withstanding, live  for  ever.  But  there  would  be  a  contradiction  if  we 
first,  on  the'  ground  of  those  same  premisses,  made  a  general  assertion 
including  and  covering  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then 
refused  to  stand  to  it  in  the  individual  case.  There  is  an  inconsistency 
to  be  avoided  between  the  memorandum  we  make  of  the  inferences 
which  may  be  justly  drawn  in  future  'cases,  and  the  inferences  we 
actually  draw  in  those  cases  when  they  arise.  With  this  view  we 
interpret  our  own  fonnula,  precisely  as  a  judge  interprets  a  law:  in 
order  that  we  may  avoid  dra\ving  any  inferences  not  conformable  to 
our  former  intention,  as  a  judge  avoids  giving  any  decision  not  con- 
formable to  the  legislator's  intention.  The  rules  for  this  interpretation 
are  the  rules  o£  the  syllogism :  and  its  sole  purpose  is  to  maintain 
consistency  between  the  conclusioihs  we  draw  in  every  particular  case, 
and  the  previous  general  directions  for  drawing  them ;  whether  those 
general  directions  were  framed  by  ourselves  as  the  result  of  induction, 
or  were  received  by  us  from  an  authority  competent  to  give  them. 

§  5.  In  the  above  observations  it  has,  I  think,  been  clearly  shovm, 
that,  although  there  is  always  a  process  of  reasoiyng  or  inference 
where  a  syllogivsm  is  used,  the  syllogism  is  not  a  correct  analysis  of 
that  process  of  reasonnig  or  inference;  which  is,  on  the  contrary, 
(when  not  a  mere  inference  from  testimony,)  an  inference  fi:om  partic- 
ulars to  particulars;  authorized  bya  previous  inference  from  particu- 
lars to  generals,  and  substantially  the  same  with  it ;  of  the  nature, 
therefore,  of  Induction.  But  while  these  conclusions  appear  to  me 
undeniable,  I  must  yet  enter  a  protest,  as  strong  as  that  of  Archbishop 
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Whatoly  himself,  against  the  doctrine  that  the  syllogistic  art  is  useless 
ftn:  the  purposes  of  reasoning.  The  reasoning  lies  in  the  act  of  gen- 
eralization, not  in  interpreting  the  record  of  that  act ;  but  the  syllogistic 
form  is  an  indispensable  collateral  security  for  the  ccHrectuess  of  the 
generalization  itself. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  if  we  have  a  collection  of  particulars 
sufHcient  tor  grounding  an  induction,  we  need  not  frame  a  general 
proposition ;  we  may  reason  at  once  from  those  particulars  to  other 
particulars.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  withal,  that  whenever,  from  a 
Bet  of  particular  cases,  wo  can  legitimately  4raw  any  inference,  we 
may  legitimately  make  our  inference  a  general  one.  If,  from  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  we  can  conclude  to  one  new  case,  so  may  wo 
to  an  indefinite  number.  If  that  which  has  held  true  in  our  past 
.experience  will  therefore  hold  in  time  to  come,  it  will  hold  not  merely 
in  some  individual  case,  but  in  all  cases  of  a  given  description.  Every 
induction,  therefore,  which  suffices  to  prove  one  fact,  proves  an  indefi- 
nite multitude  of  facts :  the  experience  which  justifies  a  single  predic- 
tion must  be  such  as  will  suffice  to  bear  out  a  general  theorem.  This 
theorem  it  is  extremely  important  to  ascertain  and  declare,  in  its 
broadest  form  of  generality ;  and  thus  to  place  before  our  minds,  in 
its  full  extent,  the  wholo  of  what  our  evidence  must  prove  if  it  proves 
anything. 

This  throwing  of  the  whole  body  of  possible  inferences  from  a  given 
set  of  particulars,  into  one  general  expression,  operates  as  a  security 
for  their  being  just  inferences  in  more  ways  than  one.  First,  the  gen- 
eral principle  presents  a  larger  object  tf)  the  imagination  than  any  of 
^e  singular  propositions  which  it  contains.  A  process  of  thought  w^hich 
leads  to  a  comprehensive  generality,  is  felt  as  of  greater  importance 
dian  one  which  terminates  in  an  insulated  fact ;  and  the  mind  is,  even 
unconsciously,  led  to  bestow  greater  attention  upon  the  process,  and 
to  weigh  more  carefully  the  sufficiency  of  the  ex])erience  appealed  to, 
for  supporting  the  inference  grounded  upon  it.  There  is  another,  and 
a  more  important,  advantage.  In  reasoning  from  a  cfnu'se  of  individ- 
ual observ'ations  to  some  new  and  imobserved  case,  which  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  (or  we  should  not  bo  inquiring  into  it), 
and  in  which,  since  we  are  inquiring  into  it,  we  probably  feel  a  pecu- 
liar interest ;  there  is  very  little  to  prevent  us  from  giving  way  to 
negligence,  or  to  any  bias  which  may  affect  our  wishes  or  our  imagina- 
tion, and,  under  that  influence,  accepting  insufficient  evidence  as  suffi- 
cient. But  if,  instead  of  concluding  straight  to  the  particular  case,  we 
place  befi>re  ourselves  an  entire  class  of  facts,  the  whole  contents  of  a 
general  proposition,  every  tittle  of  which  is  legitimately  inferrible  from 
our  premisses,  if  that  one  particular  conclusion  is  so ;  there  is  then  a 
considerable  likelihood  that  if  the  premisses  are  insufficient,  and  the 
general  inference,  therefore,  groundless,  it  will  comprise  within  it  some 
fact  or  facts  the  reverse  of  which  we  already  know  to  l>e  true ;  anil 
we  shall  thus  discover  the  error  in  our  generalization,  by  what  the 
schoolmen  termed  a  reductio  ad  impossibile. 

Thus  if,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  subject  of  the  Homan 
empire,  under  the  bias  naturally  given  to  the  imagination  and  expec- 
tations by  tlie  lives  and  characters  of  the  Antonines,  had  been  disposed 
to  conclude  that  Commodus  would  be  a  just  ruler:  supposing  him  to 
Stop  there,  he  might  only  have  been  undec^ved  by  sad  experience. 
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But  if  he  reflected  that  this  conclusion  could  not  be  justifiable  unless 
from  the  same  evidence  he  was  also  warranted  in  concluding  sotaie  gen- 
eral proposition,  as,  for  instance,  that  all  Roman  emperors  are  just 
rulers;  he  W9uld  immediately  have  thought  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
other  instances,  which,  sliowing  the  falsity  of  the  general  conclusion,  and 
therefore  the  insufficiency  of  the  premisses,  would  have  warned  him 
that  those  premisses  could  not  prove  in  the  instance  of  Commodusv 
what  they  were  inadequate  to  prove  in  any  qoUection  of  cases  in  which 
his  was  included. 

The  advantage,  in  judging  whether  any  controverted  inference  is 
legitimate,  of  referring  to  a  parallel  case,  is  universally  acknowledged,. 
But  by  ascending  to  the  general  proposition,  we  bring  under  our  view 
not  one  parallel  case,  only,  but  all  possible  parallel  cases  at  once ;  all 
ca9es  to  which  the  same  set  of  evidentiary  considerations  are  applicable. 

When,  therefore,  wc  argue  from  a  number  of  known  cases  to  another 
case  supposed  to  be  analogous,  it  is  always  possible,  and  generally  ad- 
vantageous, to  divert  our  argument  into  the  circuitous  channel  of  an 
induction  from  those  known  cases  to  a  general  proposition,  and  a  subse- 
quent application  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  unknown  case. 
This  second  part  of  the  operation,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  essen- 
tially a  process  of  interpretation,  will  be  resolvable  into  a  syllogism  or 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  the  majors  of  which  will  be  general  proposition^ 
embracing  whole  classes  of  cases;  every  one  of  which  propositions 
must  be  true  in  all  its  extent,  if  our  argument  is  maintainable.  If, 
therefore,  any  fact  fairly  coming  within  the  range  of  one  of  these  general 
propositions,  and  consequently  asserted  by  it,  is  known  or  suspected 
to  be  other  than  the  proposition  asserts  it  to  be,  this  mode  of  stating- 
the  argument  causes  us  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the  original  obser- 
vations, which  are  the  real  grounds  of  our  conclusion,  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  it.  And  in  proportion  to  the  greater  chance  of  our  detecting 
the  inconclusiveness  of  our  evidence,  will  be  the  increased  reliance  we* 
are  entitled  to  placO  in  it  if  no  such  evidence  of  defect  shall  appear. 

The  value,  therefore,  of  the  syllogistic  form,  and  of  the  rules  for 
using  it  correctly,  does  not  consist  in  their  being  the  form  and  the  rules 
according  to  which  our  reasonings  are  necessarily,  or  even  usually^ 
made;  but  in  their  furnishing  us  with  a  mode  in  which  those  reason- 
ings may  always  be  represented,  and  which  is  admirably  cajcur 
lated,  if  they  are  inconclusive,  to  bring  their  inconclusiveness  to  light. 
An  induction  from  particulars  to  generals,  followed  by  a  syllogistic, 
process  from  those  generals  to  other  particulars,  is  a  form  in  which  we 
may  always  state  our  reasonings  if  we  please.  It  is  not  a  form  in 
which  we  mtcst  reason,  but  it  is  a  form  in  which  we  maty  reason,  and 
into  which  it  is  indispensable  to  throw  our  reasoning,  when  there  is 
any  doubt  of  its  validity;  though  when  th6  case. is  familiar  and  little 
complicated,  arid  there  is  no  suspicion  of  error,  we  may,  and  do,  reason 
at  once  from  the  known  particular  cases  to  unknown  ones. 

These  are  the  uses  of  the  syllogism,  as  a  mode  of  verifying .  any 
given  argument.  Its  ulterior  uses,  as  respects  the  general  course  of 
our  intellectual  operations,  hardly  require  illustration,  being  in  fact  th© 
acknowledged  uses  of  general  language.  They  amount  substantially- 
to  this,  that  the  inductions  may  be  made  once  for  all :  a  single  careful : 
interrogation  of  experience  may  suffice,  and  the  result  may  •  be  regis- 
tered in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition,  wh;ch  is.  committed  to 
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memory  or  to  writing,  and  from  which  afterwards  we  have  only  to  syl- 
logize. The  particulars  of  our  experiments  may  then  be  dismissed 
from  the  memory,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain  so  great 
a  multitude  of  details ;  while  the  knowledge  which  those  details  afforded 
for  future  use,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  obser- 
vations were  forgotten,  or  as  their  record  became  too  bulky  for  refer- 
ence, is  retained  in  a  commodious  and  immediately  available  shape  by 
means  of  general  language. 

Against  this  advantage  is  to  be  set  the  countervailing  inconvenience, 
that  inferences  originally  made  on  insufficient  evidence,  become  conse- 
crated, and,  as  it  were,  hardened  into  general  maxims ;  and  the  mind 
cleaves  to  them  from  habit,  after  it  has  outgrown  any  liability  to  be 
misled  by  similar  fallacious  appearances  if  they  were  now  for  the  first 
time  presented;  but  having  forgotten  the  particulars,  it  does  not  think 
of  revising  its  own  former  decision.  An  meritable  drawback,  which, 
however  considerable  in  itself,  forms  evidently  but  a  trifling  deduction 
from  the  immense  advantages  of  general  language. 

The  use  of  the  syllogism  is  in  truth  no  other  than  the  use  of  general 
propositions  in  reasoning.  We  can  reason  without  them ;  in  simple 
and  obvious  cases  \Ve  habitually  do  so ;  minds  of  great  sagacity  can 
do  it  in  cases  not  simple  and  obvious,  provided  their  experience 
supplies  them  with  instances  essentially  similar  to  every  combination 
of  circumstances  likely  to  arise.  But  other  men,  or  the  same  men 
when  without  the  same  preeminent  advantages  of  personal  experience, 
are  quite  belpless  without  the  aid  of  general  propositions,  wherever 
the  case  presents  the  smallest  complication ;  and  if  we  made  no  general 
propositions,  few  of  us  would  get  hiuch  beyond  those  simple  infer- 
ences which  are  drawn  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  brutes.  Though 
not  necessary  to  reasoning,  general  propositions  are  necessary  to  any 
considerable  progress  in  reasoning.  It  is,  therefcwe,  natural  and 
indispensable  to  separate  the  process  of  investigation  into  two  parts ; 
and  obtain  general'  formulaj  for  determining  what  inferences  may  be 
drawn,  before  the  occasion  arises  for  drawing  the  inferences.  The 
work  of  drawing  them  is  then  that  of  applying  the  formulae ;  and  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  system  of  securities  for  the  correctness  of 
the  application. 

.  §  6.  To  complete  the  series  of  considerations  connected  with  the 
pnilosophical  character  of  the  syllogism,  it  is  requisite  to  consider, 
since  the  syllogism  is  not  the  universal  type  of  the  reasoning  process, 
what  is  the  real  type.  TJiis  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  minor  premiss,  and  in  %vhat  manner  it  contributes  to 
establish  the  conclusion  :  for  as  to  the  major,  we  now  fully  understand, 
t|iat  the  place  which  it  nominally  occupies  in  our  reasonings,  properly 
belongs  to  the  individual  facts  or  observatibns  of  which  it  expresses 
the  general  result ;  the  major  itself  being  no  real  part  of  the  argument, 
but  an  intermediate  halting  place  for  the  mind,  interposed  by  an  artifice 
of.  language  between  the  real  premisses  and  the  conclusion,  by  way 
of  a  security,  whiph  it  is  in  a  most  material  degree,  for  the  correctness 
of  the  process.  The  minor,  however,  being  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  syllogistic  expression  of  an.  argument,  without  doubt  either  is,  or 
corresponds  to,  an  Mually  indispensable  part  of  the  argument  itself^ 
and  we  have  only  to  mquire  what  part. 
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It  is  perhaps  worth  vyhile  to  notice  herb  a  speculation  of  one  of  the 
philosophers  to  whom  mental  science  is  most  indebted,  but  who, 
though  a  very  penetrating,  was  a  very  hasty  thinker,  and  whose  want 
of  due  circumspection  rendered  hint  fully  as  remarkable  for  what  he 
did  not  see,  as  for  what  he  saw.  I  alkide  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
whose  theory  o^f  ratiocination  is  peculiar.  He  saw  the  pctitio  principii 
which  is  inherent  in  every  syllogism,  if  wo  consider  the  major  to  be 
Itself  the  evidence  by  which  the  conclusion  is  proved,  instead  of  beings 
what  in  fact  it  is,  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  evidence  sufficient 
to  prove  any  conclusion  of  a  given  description.  Seeing  this,  Dr. 
Brown  not  only  failed  to  see  the  immense  advantage,  in  point  of 
security  for  correct^ness,  which  is  gained  by  interposing  this  step 
between  the  real  evidence  and  the  conclusion;  but  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  strike  out  the  major  altogether  from  the  reason- 
ing process,  without  substituting  anything  else ;  and  maintained  that 
our  reasonings  consist  only  of  the  minor  premiss  and  the  conclusion, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal :  thus  actually  suppress- 
ing, as  an  unnecessary  step  in  the  argument,  the  appeal  to  former 
experience.  The  absurdity  of  this  was  disguised  from  him  by  the 
opinion  he  adopted,  that  reasoning  is  merely  analyzing  our  own  general 
notions,  or  abstract  ideas ;  and  that  the  proposition,  Socrates  is  mortal, 
is  evolved^  from  tlie  proposition,  Socrates  is  a  man,  simply  by  recog- 
nizing the  notion  of  mortality,  as  a^eady  contained  hi  the  notion  we 
form  of  a  man. 

After  the  explanations  so  fully  entered  into  on  the  subject  of 
propositions,  much  further  discussion  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  the 
radical  error  of  this  view  of  ratiocination  apparent.  If  the  word  man  . 
connoted  mortality ;  if  the  meaning  of  "  mortal"  wore  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  "  man ;"  we  might,  undoubtedly,  evolve  the  conclusion 
from  the  minor  alone,  because  the  minor  would  have  distinctly  asserted 
it.  But  if,  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  word  man  does  not  connote  mortality, 
how  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind  of  every  person  who  admits 
Socrates  to  be  a  man,  the  idea  of  man  must  include  the  idea  of  mor- 
tality 1  Dr.  Brown  could  not  help  seeing  this  difficulty,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  was  led,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  reestablish,. under 
anotlier  name,  that  step  in  the  argument  which  corresponds  to  the 
major,  by  affirming  the  necessity  of  previously  perceiving  the  relation' 
between  the  idea  of  man  and  the  idea  of  mortal.  If  the  reasbner  has 
not  previously  perceived  this  relation,  he  will  not,  says  Dr.  Brown, 
infer  because  Socrates  is  a  man,  that  Socrates  is  mortal.  But  even 
this  admission,  though  amounting  to  a  surrender  of  the  doctrine  that 
an  argument  consists  of  the  minor  and  the  conclusion  alone,  will  not 
save  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory.  The  failure  of  assent  to 
the  argument  does  not  take  place  merely,  because  the  reasoner,  for 
want  of  due  analysis,  does  not  perceive  that  his  idea  of  man  includes 
the  idea  of  mortjUity ;  it  takes  place,  much  more  commonly,  because ' 
in  his  mind  that  relation  between  the  two  ideas  lias  never  existed. 
And  in  truth  it  never  does  exist,  except  as  the  result  of  experience. 
Consenting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  to  discuss  the  question  upon 
a  supposition  of  which  we  have  recognized  the  radical  mcorrectness, 
namely,  that  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  related  to  the  ideas  of  the 
things  spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  things  themselvw;  and  conceding  for 
»  moment,  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  I  must  yet  observe,  that  the 
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i/l/A  of  man,  ft>  an  linivrrrsal  i*l«'a,  the  common  prr-perry  of  a!!  raional 
rnrHVtn:^,  i.Huiusl  involve  anytViinz  but  what  'u^  ^tTir-T'y  implied  in  ibe 
UHUnr.  if  any  r^Mr  in^l udr.-.H  in  lii:*  own  private  idea  of  m^o.  as  no 
fiou^A  i»  airrj'M  alwav;!  the  ea.fC,  Hime  other  attributes.  «uch  for 
iu^.istui'jt:  an  rfi'/rtaiity,  }ie  thuiA  fi(9  only  a.s  the  consequence  of  experi- 
tzhtj:  hiUiT  having  Hati^^frerl  tiimself  that  all  men  pr^^^ess  that  attribute r 
M#  that  what<;v<rr  I  ho  idea  cfintains,  in  any  person's  mind,  beyond  what 
i^iiirlij'U-^l  iij  tlie  conventional  si^iification  of  the  word.  ha>  l»een  added 
to  it  aA  th«:  nrhu it  of  aHScnit  to  a  pn)position ;  while  Dr-.  Brown's  theory 
nrrjuin-H  us  lo  riiippo.sc%  on  the  contrary',  that  asf«ent  to  the  proposition 
in  jfnKiijcf'd  fiy  evolvinjr,  thnmgh  an  analytic  prrx'e^s,  this  very  element 
out  of  the  iflou.  1'liiK  theon',  therefore,  mav  be  considered  as 
•nifirjiriitly  refuted,  mid  the  minor  premiss  must  be  regarded  as  totaHy 
inHuiricieiit  to  prove  the  con rlusi on,,  except  with  the  a.<sistance  of  the 
m»jor,  or  of  that  which  the  major  represents,  namely,  the  various 
Hin^ular  propcmitionK  expressive  of  the  series  of  ol^aen'ations,  of  which 
tl;f!  ^i!nenili/Jili(»ri  called  the  major  premiss  is  the  result. 

In  the  nr^uMwnt,  tfic;n,  which  proves  that  Socnites  is  mortal,  one 
indlMpensiifiU;  piiit  of  the  premisses  will  l>e  as  follows:  *'My  iafber, 
and  my  father's  fat he.r,  A,  B,  C,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
piirsons,  were  ni<iilal ;"  which  is  only  an  expression  in  different  words 
of  I  hit  (limervi^d  fact  that  they  have  died.  This  is  the  major  premiss, 
diveHted  of  tlie  pvtitio  jtrincijuif  and  cut  down  to  as  much  as  is  really 
known  hy  diriM't.  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  this  ])roposition  with  the  conclusion,  Socrates  is 
mortal,  the  additional  link  nt^cessary  is  such  a  proposition  as  the  fol- 
lowing: ••Socnites  rest^inldes  my  father,  and  my  father's  father,  and 
the  otli(*r  individuals  specifie<l/'  This  proposition  we  assert  when  we 
say  that  Sorral(>H  is  a  nuui.  I^y  saying  so  we  likewise  assert  in  what 
fi'Npecl  he  reH(>nd)les  th(*ni,  nanu^ly,  in  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
word  tniin.  And  from  this  wv  concludtt  that  he  further  resembles 
ihttni  in  the  nttributt*  mortality. 

$  7.  We  Juivt»  thus  obtaincnl  what  we  were  seeking,  an  universal 
tyjMi  of  tlie  reMHiiniiijLr  pn)C(»ss.  \\\»  find  it  resolvable  in  all  ca^es  into 
l\w  following  elements:  (\Ttain  individuals  have  a  given  attribute; 
an  individual  or  individuals  n*senible  the  former  in  certain  other  attri- 
butes ;  th(*refore  they  resendile  them  also  in  the  given  attribute.  This 
type  of  ratiocination  d<H»s  not  claim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  be  conclu-; 
Hivt*  fn>m  th«»  men»  tbrm  of  the  t»xpn»ssion;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  so. 
That  one*  proposition  i\oct^  or  does  not  assert  the  very  fact  which  was 
already  assert«»d  in  anoth(>r.  may  appear  fnmi  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, that  is,  from  a  comparison  of  the  lanmiage;  but  when  the  two 
|)ro])4»sitions  asseif  facts  which  are  hoMdfidv  difi'en^nt.  whether  the  one 
tact  pn"»vt»s  the  otlu»r  or  not  can  ni^ver  appear  from  the  language,  but 
must  depend  upon  other  considerations.  Whether,  from  the  attributes 
iu  which  Socrates  n\'»t»!nbles  thi>se  men  who  have  heretofore  died,  it 
is  a1h>wab1e  to  inft»r  that  he  n*send»les  them  also  in  being  mortal,  is  a 
question  of  Induction  ;  and  is  lo  be  diHMiled  by  the  principU»3  or  canons 
which  we  shall  hen*at\er  n»cogiiiy.e  as  tests  o(  the  correct  performance 
of  that  grtnit  mental  openit ion. 

Meanwhtlo.  liowevtT.  it  is  oertahi,  as  In^foro  remarked,  that  if  this 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  Scnrratos^  it  can  be  drawn  as  to  all  others 
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who  reserablo  the  observed  individuals  in  the  same  attributes  in  which ' 
he  resembles  them ;  that  is  (to  express  ^he  thing  conciiely),  of.  all  men. 
If,  therefore,  the  argument  be  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Soci'ates,  we 
are  at  liberty,'  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  possession  of  the  attributes-  of 
man  as  a  mark,  or  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the  attribute  of  mortality. 
This  we  do  by  laying  down  the  universal  proposition.  All  men  are  « 
mortal,  and  interpreting  this,  as  occasion  arises,  in  its  application  to 
Socrates  and  others.  By  this  means  we  establish  a  very  convenieif 
division  of  the  entire  logical  operation  into  two  steps;  first,  that  of 
ascertaining  what  attributes  are  marks  of  mortality ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  given  individuals  possess  those  marks.  And  it -will,  gener- 
ally be  advisable,  in  our  speculations  on  the  reasoning  process^  to 
consider  tliis  double  operation  as  in  fact  taking  place,  and  all  rfeason^ 
ing  as  carried  on  in  the  form  into  which  it  must  necessarily  be  thyown 
to  enable  us  to  apply  to  it  any  test  of  its  correct  performance. 

Although,  therefore,  all  processes  of  thought  in  which  the  ultimata 
premisses  are  particulars,  whether  we  conclude  from  particulars  to  a 
general  formula,  or  from  particulars  to  other  particulars  according  to 
that  formula,  are  equally  Induction;  we  shall  yet,  conformably  to 
usage,  consider  the  name  Induction  as  more  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  process  of » establishing  the  general  proposition ;  and  the  remaining 
operation,  which  is  substantially  that  of  interpreting  the  general  prt>- 
pbsition,  we  shall  call  by  its  usual  name.  Deduction.  And  we  shall 
consider  every  process  by  which  anything  is  inferred  respecting  an 
unobserved  case,  as  consisting  of  an  Induction  followed  by  a  Deduc- 
tion; because,  although  the  process  needs  not  necessarily  be  carried 
on  in  this  form,  it  is  always  susceptible  of  the  form,  and  must  be 
thrown  into  it  when  assurance  of  scientific  accuracy  is  needed  an4 
desired. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  TRAIN'S  OF  REASONING,  AND  DEDUCTIVE  SCIENCES. 


(' 


§  1.  In  our  analysis  of  the  syllogism  it  appeared  that  the  minor  prem- 
iss always  affirms  a  resemblance  between  a  new  case,  and  some  oa^es 
previously  known ;  while  the  major  j)rertiiss  asserts  somethihg  which, 
haring  been  found  true  of  those  known  cases,  we  consider  ourselves 
warranted  in  holding  true  of  any  other  case  resembling  the  former  in 
certain  given  particulars. 

If  all  ratiocinations  resembled,  as  to  the  minor  premiss,  the  examples 
which  we  exclusively  employed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  if  the  re-" 
semblance,  which  that  premiss  asserts,  were  obvious  to  the  senses,  as  in 
the  proposition,  "  Socrates  is  a  man,*'  or  were  at  once  ascertainable  by 
direct  observation ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  trains  of  reasoning, 
and  Deductive  or  Ratiocinative  Sciences  would  not  exist.  Trains  of 
reasoning  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  extending  an  induction,  founded  as 
all  inductions  must  be  upon  observed  cases,  to  other  cases  in  which  \Ve 
not  only  cannot  directly  observe  what  is  to  be  proved,  but  cannot  di- 
rectly observe  even  the  mark  which  is  to  prove  it. 
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§  2.  Suppose  the  syllogism  to  be,  All  cows  ruminate,  the  animal  whidi 
is  before  inc  is  %  cow,  therefore  it  ruminates.  The  minor,  if  true  at  aU, 
18  obviously  so  :  tlie  only  premiss  the  establishment  of  which  requires 
any  anterior  process  of  inquiry,  is  the  major ;  and  provided  the  induc- 
tion of  which  that  premiss  is  the  expression  was  correctly  performed, 
the  conclusion  respecting  the  animal  now  present  will  be  insttody 
drawn ;  because  as  soon  as  she  is  compared  with  the  formula,  she  wiU 
be  identified  as  being  included  in  it.  But  suppose  tlic  syllogi.sm  to  be 
the  following : — All  arsenic  is  poisonous,  the  substance  which  is  before 
mo  is  arsenic,  tlicrefore  it  is  poisonous.  The  truth  of  the  minor  may  not 
here  be  obvious  at  firet  sight ;  it  may  not  be  intuitively  evident,  but  may 
itself  be  known  on]y  by  inference.  It  may  be  the  conclusion  of  another 
argument,  which,  thrown  into  the  syllogistic  form,  would  stand  thus: — 
Wiiatover  forms  a  compound  with  hydrogen,  which  yields  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  stiver,  is  arsenic ;  the  substance  before  me  con- 
forms to  diis  condition ;  therefore  it  is  arsenic.  .  To  establish,  therefore, 
the  ultimate  conclusion.  The  substance  before  me  is  poisonous,  requireis 
a  process  which,  in  order  to  be  syllogistically  expressed,  stands  in  need 
of  two  syllogisms  :  and  we  have  a  Train  of  Reasoning. 

When,  however,  we  thus  add  syllogism  to  syllogism,  we  are  reaUy 
adding  induction  to  induction.  Two  separate  inductions  must  have  ta- 
ken place  to  render  this  chain  of  inference  possible  ;  inductions  founded, 
probably,  on  diiferent  sets  of  individual  instances,  but  which  converge  ip 
their  results,  so  that  the  instance  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  comes 
within  the  range  of  them  both..  The  record  of  these  inductions  is  con- 
tained in  the  majors  of  the  two  syllogisms.  First,  we,  or  others  before 
us,  have  examined  various  objects  which  yielded  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances the  given  precipitate,  and  found  that  they  possessed  die 
properties  connoted  by  the  word  arsenic ;  they  were  metallic,  volatile, 
tlieir  vapor  had  a  sinefl  of  garlic,  and  so  forth.  Next,  we,  or  others  be- 
fore us,  have  examined  various  specimens  which  possessed  this  metallic 
and  volatile  character,  whose  vapor  had  this  smell,  &c.,  and  have  inva- 
riably found  that  they  were  poisonous.  The  first  obser\'ation  we  judge 
that  we  may  extend  to  all  substances  whatever  which  yield  the  precipi- 
tate :  tlie  second,  to  all  metallic  and  volatile  substances  resembling 
those  we  examined ;  and  consequently,  not  to  thoso  only  which  are 
seen  to  be  such,  but  to  those  which  are  concluded  to  be  such  by  the 
2>rior  induction.  The  substance  before  us  is  only  seen  to  come  within 
one  of  these  inductions;  but  by  means  of  this  one,  it  is  brought  within 
the  other.  We  are  still,  as  before,  concluding  from  particulars  to  par- 
ticulars^ but  we  are  now  concluding  from  particulars  observed,  to  other 
particulars  which  are  not,  as  in  the  simple  case,  seen  to  resemble  them 
m  tJie  material  points,  but  inferred  to  do  so,  because  resembling  them 
in  somctliing  else,  which  we  have  been  led  by  quite  a  different  set  of 
instances  to  consider  as  a  mark  of  the  former  resemblance. 

This  first  example  of  a  train  of  reasoning  is  still  extremely  simple, 
the  series  consisting  of  only  two  syllogisms.  The  following  is  some- 
what more  complicated : — No  government,  which  earnestly  seeks  the 
good  of  its  subjects,  is  liable  to  revolution ;  the  Prussian  government 
earnestly  seeks  the  good  of  its  subjects,  therefore  it  is  not  in  danger 
of  revolution.  The  major  premiss  in  this  argument  we  shall  suppose 
not  to  be  derived  from  considerations  a  priori.,  but  to  be  a  genendiza- 
tion  ^m  history,  which,  whctlier  correct  or  erroneous,  must  have 
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been  founded  upon  observation  of  governments  concerning  whose' 
desire  of  the  good  of  their  subjects  there  was  no  doiilji.  It  has  been 
found,  or  thought  to  be  found,  that  these  were  not  Hable  to  revolution, 
and  it  has  been  deemed  that  those  instances  warranted  an  extension 
of  the  same  predicate  to  any  and  every  government  which  resqmbles 
them  in  the  attribute  of  desiring  earnestly  the  good  of  its  subjects. 
Btit  does  the  Prussian  government  thus  resemble  them  1  This  may  be 
debated  pro  and  con  by  many  arguments,  and  must,  in  any  case,  be 
proved  by  another  induction ;  for  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  sen- 
timents and  desires  of  the  persons  who  conduct. the  government  of 
that  country.  To  prove  the  minor,  therefore,  we  require  an  argument 
in  this  form ;  Every  government  which  acts  in  a  certain  mannar,  de- 
sires the  good  of  its  subjects;  the  Prussian  government  acts  in, that 
particular  manner,  therefore  it  desires  the  good  of  its  subjects.  Biit 
18  it  true  that  the  Prussian  government  acts  in  the  manner  supposed  1 
This  minor  also  may  require  proof ;  still  another  induction,  as  thus:— » 
What  is  asserted  by  many  <£sinterested  witnesses,  must  be  beKcved 
to  be  true ;  that  the  Prussian  government  acts  in  this  manngr,  is  as- 
serted by  many  disinterested  witnesses,  therefore  it  must  be  believed 
to  be  true.  The  argument  hence  consists  of  three  steps.  Having  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  that  the  case  of  the  Prussian  government  re- 
Berables  a  number  of  former  cases,  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
something  asserted  respecting  it  by  many  disinterested  witnesses,  we 
infer,  first,  that  as  in  those  former  instances,  so  in  this  instance  the  asser- 
tion is  true.  Secondly,  what  was  asserted  of  the  Prussian  government, 
being  that  it  acts  in  a  particular  manner,  knd  other  governments  or 
persons  having  been  observed  to  act  in  the  same  manner,. the  Prussian, 
government  is  brought  into  known  resemblance  with  those  other  gov- 
ernments or  persons ;  and  since  they  were  knovm  to  desire  the  good 
of  the  people,  we  thereupon,  by  a  second  induction,  infer  that  the 
Prussian  government  desires  the  good  of  the  people.  Ihis  brings  that 
government  into  known  resemblance  with  the  other  goji'iBmments  which  • 
were  observed  to  escape  revolution,  and  thence,  by  4 third  induction, 
we  predict  that  the  Prussian  government  will  in  like  manner  escape. 
And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  reason  from  the  well-intentioned  govern- 
ments which  we  historically  know  as  having  escaped  revolution,  tO 
other  governments  which,  when  we  made  the  induction,  we  may  have 
known  nothing  about :  yet  if  the  induction  was  good,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  all  governments  of  which  we  know  the  intentions  but  do 
not  know  the  fortunes,  it  must  be  no  less  applicable  to  those  whose 
intentions  we  do  not  know,  but  can  only  infer,  provided  this  inference 
also  rests  upon  a  good  induction.  We  are  still  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  particulars,  but  we  now  reason  to  the  new  instance  from.  thre6 
distinct  sets  of  former  instances:  to  one  only  of  those  sets  of  instances 
do  we  directly  perceive  the  new  one  to  be  similar ;  but  from  that  sim- 
ilarity we  inductively  infer  that  it  has  the  attribute  by  which  it  is  as- 
similated to  the  next  set,  and  brought  within  the  corresponding  induc- 
tion ;  when  l)y  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  we  infer  it  to  be 
similar  to  the  third  set,  and  hence  a  third  induction  conducts  us  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  complication  of  these  examples, 
compared  with  those  by  which  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  illustrated 
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th«  ^rjioral  theory  of  T(;afloning,  every  doctrine  which  we  then  laid 
down  hfthln  erjaalfy  true  in  these  more  uitricate  cases.  '  The  succes- 
Hive  genernl  propositions  are  not  steps  in  the  reasoning,  are  not  inter- 
ntf'il'mUi  lifiks  inthr*  chain  of  inference,  bet\%'cen  the  particulars  observed, 
.  and  riios«  to  whicli  we  apply  the  ohser>'ation.  If  we  had  sufficiently 
cauacious  nifrrnories,  and  a  sufficient  |)ower  of  maintaining  order  among 
a  niji^f;  mass  of  drrtails,  the  reasoning  could  go  on  without  any  generu 
proj>OHiti(nirt ;  they  are  mere  formula;  for  inferring  particulars  from 
particulars.  Tlie  principle  of  general  reasoning  is  (as  before  explained), 
that  if  from  obHer\'ation  of  certain  known  particulars,  what  was  seen  to 
br  irnr.  of  tlu^m  can  })o  inferrc;d  to  be  true  of  any  others,  it  may  be  in- 
furrrd  of  all  others  which  arc  of  a  certain  description.  And  in  order 
that  W(t  iiiuy  never  fail  to  draw  this  conclusion  in  a  new  case  when  it 
can  1)4^  <lrawn  <:om»ctly,  and  may  avoid  drawing  it  when  it  cannot,  we 
dcrortninct  once;  for  all  what  are  the  distinguishing  marks  by  which 
such  vMM'H  may  be  recognized.  Tlie  subsequent  process  is  merely 
thiit  of  idiMitifying  an  oI)j«;ct,  and  ascertaining  it  to  have  those  marks'; 
whrtliiT  WP  idc'iitify  it  by  the  very  marks  themselves,  or  by  others 
whicli  we  have  asceitainoil  (through  another  and  a  similar  process)  to 
be  marks  of  those  marks.  The  real  inference  is  always  from  particu- 
lars to  i)nili<'ulnrs,  from  the  observed  instances  to  an  unobserved  one; 
biit  in  (irnwing  this  inf«^n^nce,  we  conform  to  a  formula  which  we  have 
aidopt(*d  for  our  giiidan<*()  in  such  operations,  and  which  is  a  record  of 
ihi^  c'litiM'ia  by  which  wn  thought  We  had  ascertained  that  we  might 
diHtiiii^uish  when  tlit^  infenMH'c  could  and  when  it  could  not  be  drawn, 
'JMie  rral  ]ir«Miiiss«*s  ar«)  the  individuid  obsen^ations,  even  though  they 
may  have  b«*en  forgotten,  or  being  the  obsen'ations  of  others  and  not 
of  ours«'lv«*8,  may,  ti»  us,  n«»ver  have  been  known:  but  wo  have 
Itrfoif  UN  proof  that  we  or  others  once  thought  them  sufficient  for  an 
induct  ion,  and  we  have  marks  to  show  whether  any  new  case  is 
oiw  of  those  to  which,  if  then  known,  the  induction  would  have  l>een 
drenie«l  to  extcud.  These  marks  we  either  recognize  at  once,  or  hj 
the  aid  of  other  murks,  which  by  another  j>revious  induction  wo  cot- 
lecied  to  be  marks  of  Mc/;*.  Kven  these  marks  of  marks  may  only  be 
recogniv.ed  through  a  third  set  of  marks;  and  we  may  have  a  train  of 
riuisoiiini^.  of  any  lenii:th«  to  bring  a  new  case  within  the  scope  of  an 
induct  14 »u  grouiide4l  on  ]mtliculars  its  simiTarity  to  which  is  only  ascei^ 
luiiit*d  in  this  in4lir4U't  manner. 

'I*hus,  in  ilu»  arifuinent  c<incerniiig  the  Prussian  government,  the 
ulltnuit4'  iniliU'live  iritiTi»nc4»  was.  that  it  was  n4»t  liable  to  revolution; 
this  inler4Mico  was  dniwn  acoiuHling  \o  a  foimula  in  which  desire  of  the 
public  giHHl  was  set  d4)wn  us  a  mark  o(  n4it  being  liable  to  revolution-^ 
a  mark  4if  this  mark  was.  acting  in  a  particular  manner  ;  and  a  mark  of 
actini;  in  that  manner,  was.  beintr  asserted  to  do  S4>  bv  manv  disinter- 
tested  witnesses :  lliis  mark,  the  IVussian  govennnent  was  recognized 
by  the  M:iise*  as  ivissossing.  Hence  that  jjinernment  fell  \rithin  the 
last  induction,  and  hy  it  was  bnnight  within  all  the  others.  Tlie  per- 
ceived resemblance  of  the  cas**  to  ime  set  4if  ol»sened  particidar  cases, 
bnnicht  it  into  known  resenibhuu*e  with  another  set,  and  that  with  a 
thinl. 

hi  the  more  complex  branclu^s  of  kuiuvledue,  the  deductions  seldom 
tHMisist,  as  in  the  examples  hitherto  exhibited,  of  a  single  chain,  ll  a 
nmrk  MP  h,  A  i>f  c,  r  of  c/,  therefore  n  a  mark  of  c/.     They  consist  (to 
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carry  on  tlie  same  metaphor)  of  several  chainft  united  tt  the  extremity, 
as  thus  :  a  a  mark  of  d,  b  of  e,  c  of/*,  de/ of  w;  thoi*efore  abc  a.  mark 
of  71.  Suppose,  for  examjple,  the  following  tombitiation  of  circum- 
stances: Ist,  rays  of  light  impinging  on^a  reflecting  surface;  2(1,  tltat 
sur&ce  parabolic;  3d,  those  rays  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
axis  of  the  surface.  It  is  to  be  proved  that  the  concourse  of  these 
three  circumstances  is  a  mark  that  the  reflected  rays  will  pass  through 
the  focus  of  the  parabolic  surface.  Now  each  of  the  three  circum-r 
stances  is  singly  a  mark  of  pom<?thing  material,  to  the  case.  Rays  of 
light  impinging  on  a  reflecting  surface,  are  a  mark  that  those  rays  will 
be  reflected  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  para- 
bolic form  of  the  surface  is  a  mark  that,  from  any  point  of  it,  a  line 
drawn  to  the  focus  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  will  make  equal  an- 
gles with  the  surface.  And  filially,  the  parallelism  of  the  rays  to  the 
axis  is  a  mark  that  their  angle  of  incidence  coincides  with  one  of  these 
equal  angles.  The  three  marks  taken  together  are  therefore  a  mark 
of  all  these  three  things  united.  But  the  three  United  are  evidently  a 
mark  that  the  angle  of  reflection  must  coincide  with  the  other  of  the 
two  equal  angles,  that  formed  by  a  line  di*awn  to  the  focus ;  and  this 
again,  by  the  fundamental  axiom  conccrping  straight  lines,  is  a  mark 
that  the  reflected  rays  pass  through  the  focus.  Most  chains  of  physical 
deduction- are  of  this  more  complicated  type  ;  and  even  in  mathematics 
such  are  abundant,  as  in  all  propositions  where  the  hypothesis  include|f 
numerous  conditions:  "  ^a  circle  be  taken,  and  //'within  that  circle 
a  point  be  taken,  not  the  centre,  and  t/*  straight  lines  be  drawn  from 
that  point  to  the  circumference,  then,"  &c. 

§  4.  The  considerations  now  stated  remove  a  serious  difliculty  froiti 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  reasoning ;  which  view  might  otherwise 
have  seemed  not. easily  reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  there  are  Re- 
ductive or  Ratiocinative  Sciences.  It  might  seem  to  follow,  if  all  rea- 
soning be  induction,  that  the  difliculties  of  philosophical  investigation 
must  lie  in  the  inductions  exclusively,  and  that  when  these  were  easy," 
and  susceptible  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  there  could  be  no  science,  or, 
at  least,  no  difliculties  in  science.  The  existence,  for  example,  of- an 
extensive  Science  of  Mathematics,  requiring  the  highest  scientific  ge- 
nius in  those  who  contributed  to  its  creation,  and  calling  for  a  most 
continued  and  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect  in  order  to  appropriate  it 
when  created,  may  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  foregoing 
theory.  But  the  considerations  more  recently  adduced  remove  the 
mystery,  by  showing,  that  even  when  the  inductions  themselves  are 
obvious,  there  may  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  whether  the  partic- 
ular case  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  comes  within  them  ;  and  am-, 
pie  room  for  scientific  ingenuity  in  so  combining  various  inductions, 
as,  by  means  of  one  within  which  the  case  e\idently  falls,  to  bring  it 
within  others  in  which  it  cannot  be  directly  seen  to  be  included. 

When  the  more  obvious  of  the  inductions  Miji|^  can  bo  made  itk  ' 
any  science  from  direct  observations,  have  bcojipiade,  and  general 
formulas  have  been  framed,  determining  the  limits  within  which 
these  inductions  are  applicable ;  as  often  as  a  new  case  can  be  at 
once  seen  to  come  within  one  of  the  formulas,  the  induction  is  a|)- 
plied  to  the  new  case,  and  the  business  is  ended.  But  new  cases 
are  continually  arising,  which   do  not  obviously  como  within   any 
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formula  whereby  the  qnestions  we  want  solved  in  respect  ot  them 
could  be  answered.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  geometry ;  and 
OS  it  is  taken  only  for  illustration,  let  the  reader  concede  to  us  fyr 
the  present,  what  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chaptm*, 
that  the  first  principles  of  geometry  are  results  of  induction.  Our 
example  shall  be  the  fiflh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid:* 
The  inquiry  is,  Are  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
equal  or  unequal  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  induc- 
tious  we  have,  from  which  we  can  infer  equality  or  inequality.  For 
inferring  equality  we  have  the  following  formulae: — Things  which 
being  applied  to  each  other  coincide,  are  equals.  Things  which  aie 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equals.  A  whole  and  the  sum  of  its 
parts  are  equals.  The  sums  of  equal  things  are  equals.  The  dif> 
ferences  of  equal  things  are  equals.  There  are  no  other  formulae  to 
prove  equality.  For  inferring  inequality  we  have  the  fi>llowing:— 
A  whole  and  its  parts  are  unequals.  The  sums  of  equal  things  and 
unequal  things  are  unequals.  The  differences  of  equal  things  and 
unequal  things  are  unequals.-  In  all,  eight  formulae.  The  angles  at 
the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  do  not  obriously  come  within  any  of 
these.  The  formulae  specify  certaiu  marks  of  equality  and  of  in- 
equality, but  the  angles  cannot  be  perceived  intuitively  to  have  anj 
of  thooe  marks.     We   can,  however,   examine   whether  they   have 

Sroperties  which,  in  any  other  formulae,  are  set  down  as  marks  of 
lose  marks.  On  examination  it  appears  that  they  have;  and  we 
ultimately  succeed  in  bringing  them  within  this  formula,  '^Tbe 
differences  of  equal  things  arc  etjual."  Wlicnce  comes  the  difficulty 
in  recognizing  these  angles  as  the  diffei-cnces  of  equal  things?  Be- 
cause each  ol  them  is  the  difference  not  of  one  pair  only,  but  of  in- 
numerable pairs  of  angles;  and  out  of  these  we  had  to  imagine  and 
select  two,  which  could  either  be  intuitively  perceived  to  be  equals, 
or  possessed  some  of  the  marks  of  equality  set  do^\'n  in  the  various 
formulae.  By  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  first 
inventoT,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  considerable,  two  pairs  of  angles 
were  hit  upon,  which  united  these  requisites.  First,  it  could  be  per^ 
ccived  intuitively  that  their  differences  were  the  angles  at  the  base; 
and,  secondly,  they  possessed  one  of  the  marks  of  equality,  namely, 
coincidence  when  applied  to  one  anotlier.  This  coincidence,  how- 
ever, was  not  perceived  intuitively,  but  inferred,  in  conformity  to 
another  formula. 

To  make  all  clear,  we  subjoin  an  analysis  of  the  demonstration. 
Euclid,  it  will  bo   remembered,  demon-  ^ 

fitratos  his  fifth  proposition  by  means  of 
the  fourth.  This  it  is  not  allowable  for  us 
to  do,  because  we  are  undertaking  to  trace 
deductive  trutlis  not  to  prior  deductions, 
but  to  their  original  inductive  foundation. 
We  must  therefore  use  the  premisses  of 
tfie  fourth  proposition  instead  of  its  con- 
clusion, and  prove  the  fiftli  directly  from 
first  principleou  To  do  sr>  requires  six  for- 
mulas. (We  must  begin,  as  in  Euclid,  d" 
by  prolonging  the  equal  sides  A  B,  A  C,  to  equal  distances,  aud  join- 
ing the  extremities  BE,  DC.) 
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»  * 

FiAST  Formula.  The  sum*  of  equdU  are  equal,' 

AD  and  AE  arc  sums  of  equals  by  the  supposition.'  Having  that 
mark  of  equality,  they  are  concluded  by  this  fonnula  to  be  ee[ual. 

Second  Formula.  Eqtcal  straight  lines  being  applied  to  one  another 

coincide. 

AC,  AB,  are  within  this  formula  by  supposition;  AD,  A E,  have 
been  brought  vsdthin  it  by  the  preceding  step.  Both  tliese  pairs  of 
straight  Hnes  have  the  property  of  equality;  Which,  according  to  the 
second  formula,  is  a  mark  that,  if  applied  to  each  other,  they  v^^ill  coin- 
cide. Coinciding  altogether  means  coinciding  in  every  part,  and  of 
course  at  their  extremities,  D  E  and  B  C. 

Third  Formula.  Straight  lines,  hahing  their  extremities  coincident, 

coincide. 

B  E  and  DC  have  been  brought  within  this  formula  by  the  preceding 
iuduction;  they  will  therefore  coincide. 

Fourth  Formula.  Angles,  having  their  sides  coincident,  coincide. 

The  two  previous  inductions  having  shown  that  BE  and  DC  coin- 
cide, and  that  AD,  AE,  coincide,  the  angles  ABE  and  ACD  are 
thereby  brought  within  the  fourth  formula,  and  accordingly  coincide. 

Fifth  Formula.   Things  which  coincide  are  equal. 

The  angles  ABE  and  AC  D  are  brought  within  this  formula  by  the 
induction  immediately  preceding.     This  train  of  reasoning  being  also 
appUcable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  angles  E  BC,  D  C  B,  these  also  axe  ', 
brought  within  the  fifth  formula.     And,  finally, 

Sixth  Formula.   The  differences  of  equals  are  equal.    ■ 

The  angle  ABC  being  the  difference  of  ABE,  C  BE,  and  the  angle 
ACB  being  the  difference  of  ACD,  DCB;  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  equals ;  ABC  and  ACB  are  brought  within  the  last  formula  by 
the  whole  of  the  previous  process. 

The  difficulty  here  encountered  is  chiefly  that  of  figuring  to  ourselves 
the  two  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  ABC,  as  remainders  made 
by  cutting  one  pair  of  angles  out  of  another,  while  each  pair  shall  be 
corresponding  angles  of  triangles  which  have  two  sides  and  the  inter- 
vening angle  equal.  It  is  by  this  happy  contrivance  that  so  many  dif- 
ferent inductions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  particular  case. 
And  this  not  being  at  all  an  ob\'ious  idea>  it  may  be  seen  from  an 
example  so  near  the  threshold  of  mathematics,  how  much  scope  there 
may  well  be  for  scientific  dexterity  in  the  higher  branches  of  that  and 
other  sciences,  in  order  so  to  combine  a  few  simple  inductions,  as  to 
bring  within  each  of  them  innumerable  cases  vdiich  are  not  obyioi^ry 
included  in  it ;  and  how  long,  and  numerous,  and  complicated,  may  be  ' 
the  processes  necessary  for  bringing  the  inductions  together,  even  whtt^ 
each  induction  may  itself  be  very  easy  and  simple.  All  the  inductions 
involved  in  all  geometry  are  comprised  in  those  simple  ones,  the  for^. 
mula  of  which  are  the  Axioms,  and  a  few  of  the  so-called  Dc^nitione. 
The  remainder  of  the  science  is  made  up  of  the  processes  employed 
fOr  bringing  unforeseen  case^  within  these  inductions ;  or  (in  syllogistic 
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lan<ruage)  for  proving  the  niinoi-fe  necessary  to  complete  the  syllogisms; 
tlie  majors  beiii;^  the  Jefriiitiout)  aiul  axioms.  In  those  definitions  and 
axioms  are  liiiil  down  the  whole  of  .tlie  marks,  by  an  arti\;l  combina- 
•tion  of  which  men  have  been  able  to  discover  and  prove  all  that  is 
proved  in  geometry.  The  marks  being  so  few,  and  the  inductions 
which  funush  them  being  so  obvious  and  familiar ;  the  connecting  of 
several  of  them  t«»gether,  which  constitutes  Deductions,  or  Trains  of 
Reasoning,  forms  the  whole  difliculty  of  the  science,  and,  with  a  tiifling 
excei>tion,  its  whole  bulk  ;  "and  hence  Geometry  is  a  Deductive  Science. 

§  5.  It  will  bo  seen  hereafter  that  there  arc  weighty  scientific 
reasons  for  gi\*ing  to  every  science  as  much  of  the  character  of  a  De- 
ductive Science  as  possible ;  for  endeavonng  to  cx>nstruct  the  scienco 
fi-gm  the  fewest  and  the  simplest  possible  inductions,  and  to  make 
these,  by  any  combinations  however  complicated,  suffice  for  pro^^ng 
even  such  tnitlw,  relating  to  comj>lex  cases,  as  could  be  2)rovcd,  if  wo 
chose,  by  inductions  from  specific  experience.  Ivvery  branch  of  nat- 
ural phiiosophy  was  originally  experimental ;  each  generalization, 
resteu  upon  a  special  induction,  and  was  derived  from  its  own  distinct 
set  of  observations  and  experiments.  From  behig  sciences  of  pure 
experiment,  as  the  phrase  is,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  sciences  in 
which  the  reasonings  crtnsist  of  no  more  than  one  step,  and  are  ex- 
pressed by  single  syllogisms,  all  these  sciences  have  become  to  some 
extent  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their  extent,  sciences 
of  pure  reasoning ;  whereby  multitudes  of  truths,  already  known  by 
induction  from  as  many  different  sets  of  experiments,  have  come  to  be 
exhibited  as  deductirins  or  corollaries  £i"om  inductive  propositions  of  a 
simpler  and  more  universal  character.  Thus  mechanics,  hydrostatics^ 
optics,  acoustics,  and  thermology,  have  successively  been  rendered 
mathematical;  and  astiM^nomy  was  brought  by  Newton  within  the 
laws  (»f  general  mechanics.  Why  it  is  that  the  substituti«m  of  this  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  proceeding  for  a  process  apparently  much  easier  and 
more  natural,  is  held,  and  justly,  to  be  the  gieatest  triumph  of  the  in- 
vestigati(m  of  nature,  we  arc  not,  in  this  stage  of  our  in(piiiy,  prepared 
to  examine.     But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although,  l>y  tliis 

Progressive  transformation,  all  sciences  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
)ed:uc,tive,  they  are  not  tlierefbre  the  less  Inductive ;  everj-  step  in  the 
Deduction  is  still  an  Induction.  The  opposition  is  not  between  the 
terms  Deductive  and  Inductive,  but  between  Deductive  and  Experi- 
mental. A  acience  is  Experimental,  in  proportion  as  ever}'  new  case, 
which  presents  any  peculiar  features,  stands  in  need  of  a  new  set  of 
observations  and  exi)eriments,  a  fresh  induction.  It  is  Deductive,  in 
pruportion  as  it  can  draw  conclusioiLs,  respecting  cases  of  a  new  kind, 
ay  processes  which  bring  those  cases  under  old  inducti(.>ns ;  In'  Jiscer- 
taining  that  cases  which  cannot  be  observed  to  have  the  requisite 
marks,  have,  however,  marks  of  those  marks. 

We  can  now,  therefore,  perceive  what  is  the  generic  distinction  be- 
tween sciences  which  can  be  made  Deductive,  and  those  which  must 
as  yet  remain  Experimental.  The  difference  consists  in  om*  ha\*ing 
been  able,  or  not  vet  able,  to  discover  marks  <if  marks.  If  bv  our 
various  inductions  we  have  been  able  to  pro«*eed  no  further  than  to 
such  propositions  as  tlicse,  a  a  mark  of  b,  or  a  and  b  marks  uf  one 
another,  c  a  mark  of  d,  or  c  and  d  marks  of  one  another,  without  any- 
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thing  to  connect  a  or  6  with  c  or  tl:  we  have  a  science  of  detached 
and  mutally  independent  gcneralization3r  such  as  these,  that  acids 
redden  vegetable  blues,  and  that  alkalis  color  them  green ;  from 
neither  of  which  propositions  could  we,  directly  or  indirectly,  infer 
the  other :  and  a  science,  so  far  as  it  is  composed  of  such  propositions, 
is  purely  experimental.  Chemistry,  in  .the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, has  not  yet  thrown  off  this  character.  There  are  other  sciences, 
however,  of  which  the  propt)8itions  are  of  this  kind  :  a  a  mark  ofbib  a 
mark  of  c,  c  oi  d,  d  of  «,  &c.  In  these  sciences  we  can  mount  the 
ladder  from  a  to  e  by  a  process  of  ratiocination ;  we  can  conclude 
that  a  is  a  mark  of  e,  and  that  every  object  which  has  the  mark  a  has 
the  property  c,  although,  perhaps,  we  never  were  able  to  observe  a 
and  e  together,  and  idthough  even  d,  our  only  direct  mark  of  e,  may 
be  not  perceptible  in  those  objects,  but  only  inferrible.  Or  varying 
the  first  metaphor,  we  may  be  said  to  get  ftom  aloe  underground  :  the 
marks  &,  c,  d,  which  indicate  the  route,  must  all  be  possessed  sameiohert 
by  the  objects  concerning  which  we  are  inquiring ;  bat  they  are  below 
the  surface :  a  is  the  only  mark  that  is  visible,  and  by  it  we  are  able 
to  trace  in  succession  all  the  rest.  v 

§  6.  We  can  now  understand  how  an  experimental  transforms  itself 
into  a  deductive  science  by  the  mere  progress  of  experiment.  In  an 
experimental  science,  the  inductions,  as  we  have  said,  lie  detaehedt 
ul  a  a  mark  of  ^,  c  a  mark  of  «2,  e  a  mark  of/J  and  so- on  :  now,  a  new 
set  of  instances,  and  a  consequent  new  induction,  may  at  anytime 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  two  of  these  unconnected  arches ;  b^ 
for  example,  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  mark  of  c,  whici^  enables  us 
thenceforth  to  prove  deductively  that  a  is  a  mark  of  c.  Or,  as  some- 
times happens,  some  grand  comprehensive  inductipn  may  raise  an  arch 
high  in  the  air,  which  bridges  over  hosta  of  them  at  once :  ^,  d,f,  and 
all  the  rest,  turning  out  to  be  marks  of  some  one  thing,  or  of  things 
between  which  a  connexion  has  already  been  traced.  As  when  New- 
ton discoyered  that  the  motions,  whether  regular  or  apparently  anom- 
alous, of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  (each  of  which  motions  had 
been  inferred  by  a  separate  logical  operation,  from  separate  marks,) 
were  all  marks  of  moving  round  a  common  centre,  with  a  centripetal 
force  varying  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  that  centre.  This  is  the  greatest  example  which  has  yet 
occurred  of  the  transformation,  at  one  stroke,* of  a  science  which  was 
itill  to  a  great  degree  merely  experimental,  into  a  deductive  science. 

Transformations  of  the  same  nature,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  contin^ 
oally  take  place  in  the  less  advanced  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
without  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  character  of  experimoital 
sciences.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  two  unconnectM  propositions  be- 
fore citod,  namely.  Acids  redden  vegetable  blues.  Alkalis  make  them 
green  ;  it  is  remarked  by  Liebig,  that  all  blue  coloring  matters  which 
are  reddened  by  acids  (as  well  as,  reciprocally,  all  red  coloring  mattera 
which  GU^e  renaercd  blue  by  alkalis)  contain  nitrogen :  and  it  is  quil§ 
possible  to  conceive  that  this  circumstance  may  one  day  furnish  a  bond 
of  connexion  bet^veen  the  two  propositions  in  question,  by- showing 
that  the  antagonist  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  in  producing  Or  destroy- 
ing the  color  blue,  is  the  result  of  some  one  more  general  law. 
Altbougli  this  connecting  of  detached  generalizations  is  so  much  gain, 
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q>ond  regularly  to  variations  of  quantity  cither  in  those  same  or  in 
some  otlior  phenomena ;  every  formula  of  mathematics  applicable  to 
quantities  which  vary  in  that  particular  manner,  becomes  a  mark  of  a 
conresponding  general  truth  respecting  the  variations  in  quality  which 
accompany  them :  and  the  science  of  quantity  being  (as  fiir  as  any 
^dence  can  be)  altogether  deductive,  the  theory. of  that  particular  kind 
(xT  qualities  becomes,  to  this  extent,  deductive  likewise. 

The  most  striking  instance  in  point  which  history  affords,  (though 
jiot  an  example  of  an  experimental  science  rendered  deductive,  but  of 
an  unparalleled  extension  given  to  the  deductive  process  in  a  science 
which  was  deductive  already,)  is  the  revolution  in  geometry  which 
originated  with  the  illustrious  Descartes,  and  was  completed  by  Clai- 
rauL  Tht^se  philosophers  remarked,  that  to  every  variety  of  position 
IB  points,  direction  in  lines,  or  form  in  curves  or  surfaces,  (all  of  which 
ice  Qualities,)  there  corresponds  a  peculiar  relation  of  quantity  between 
either  two  or  three  rectilineal  coordinates ;  insomuch  that  if  the  law 
^ere  known  according  to  which  those  coordinates  vary  relatively  to 
one  another,  every  other  geometrical  property  of  the  line  or  surface  in 
question,  wliether  relating  to  quantity  or  quality,  A^ould  be  capable  of 
being  inferred.  Hence  it  followed  that  every  geometrical  question 
eoula    bo  solved,  if  the  coiresponding  algebraic^al   one  could;    and  .' 

geometry  received  an  accession  (actual  or  potential)  of  new  truths,  cor- 
responding to  every  property  of  numbers  which  the  progress  of  the 
calculus  had  brought,  or  might  in  future  bring,  to  light.  In  the  same 
general  manner,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  in  a  It^ss  degree,  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  commonly  so  called,  have  been  made 
llfl;ebraical.  The  varieties  of  physical  phenomena  with  which  those 
iciences  are  conversant,  have  been  found  to  answer  to  determinable 
Tarietics  in  the  quantity  of  some  circumstance  or  other ;  or  at  least  tp 
varieties  of  form  or  p>8iti()n,  for  which  corresponding  equations  of 
quantity  had  already  been,  or  were  susceptible  of  being,  discovered 
by  g€X>meters. 

In  these  various  transfr)rmations,  the  propositions  of  the  science  of  '^ 

number  do  but  fulfil  the  function  proper  to  all  propositions  forming  a  " 

tsain  of  reasoning,  viz.,  that  of  enabling  us  to  arrive  in  an  indirect 
method,  l>y  marks  of  marks,  at  such  of  the  properties  of  objects  as  wo 
cannot  directly  ascertain  (or  not  so  conveniently)  by  experiment. 
We  travel  from  a  given  visible  or  tangible  fact,  through  the  truths 
of  nural>ers,  to  the  fact  sought.  The  given  fact  is  a  mark  that  a  cer- 
tain relation  subsists  between  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  elements 
concenie<l ;  while  the  fact  sought  presupposes  a  certain  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  some  other  elements:  now,  if  the«e  last 
quantities  are  dependent  in  some  known  manner  upcm  the  former,  or 
vice  versa,  we  can  argue  from  the  numerical  relation  between  the  one 
flet  of  quantities,  to  determine  that  which  subsists  between  the  other  • 

8dt;  the  theorems  of  the  calculus  affoixling  the  intermediate  links. 
And  thus  the  one  of  the  two  ])hysical  facts  becomes  a  mark  of  t^e 
other,  by  being  a  mark  of  a  marie  of  a  mark  o£  it. 


•  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  NECE8SAET  TRUTH8. 

$  1.  If,  as  laid  down  in  jtHe  two  preceding  chapters,  tBe  foundation 
of  all  sciences,  even  deductive  or  demonstrative  science^,  is  Induction; 
if  every  stop  in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geometry  is  an  act  of  induc- 
tion ;  and  it  a  train  of  reasoning  is  but  bringing  many  indut^ons  to 
bear  upon  the  same  subject  of  inquiry,  and  drawing  a  case  within  one 
induction  by  means  of  another;  wherein  lies  the  peculiar  certainty 
always  ascribed  to  the  sciences  which  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
deductive]  Why  are  they  called  the  Exact  Sciences?  Why  are 
mathematical  certainty,  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  common 
phrases  to  express  the  very  highest  degree  of  assurance  attainable  by 
reason!  Why  are  mathematics  by  almost  all  philosophers,  and  (by 
many)  even  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy  which,  through  the 
nedium  of  mathematics,  have  been  converted  into  deductive  sciences, 
considered  to  be  independent  of  the  evidence  of  experience  and  ob- 
ienration,  and  characterized  as  systems  of  Necessary  Truth  I 

The  answer  I  conceive  to  be,  that  this  character  of  necessity, 
ascribed  to  the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  even  (with  some  reserva- 
tions to  bo  hereafler  made)  the  peculiar  certainty  attributed  to  them, 
is  an  illusion;  in  order  to  sustain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  those  truths  relate  to,  and  express  the  properties  of,  purely 
imaginary  objects.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  conclusions  of  ger 
omotry  are  deduced,  partly  at  least,  from  the  so-called  Definitions,  and 
that  those  definitions  are  assumed  to  be  correct  descriptions,  as  far  as 
they  go,  of  the  objects  with  which  geometry  is  conversant.  Now  we 
have  pointed  out  that,  from  a  definition  as  such,  no  proposition,  unless 
it  bo  one  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  word,  can  ever  follow ;  and 
that  what  apparently  follows  from  a  definition,  follows  in  reality  from 
an  implied  assumption  that  there  exists  a  real  thing  conformable 
thoreta  This  assumption,  in  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geometry, 
is  false  :  there  exist  no  real  thin^  exactly  conformable  to  Uie  defini- 
tions. There  exist  no  points  withoat  magnitude;  no  lines  without 
breadth,  nor  perfectly  straight ;  no  circles  with  all  their  radii  exactly 
equal,  nor  squares  ^vith  all  their  angles  perfectly  right.  It  will  per- 
haps be  said  that  tlio  assumption  does  not  extend  to  the  actual,  bat 
only  to  the  possible,  existence  of  such  things.  I  answer  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  test  we  have  of  possibility,  they  are  not  even  possible. 
Their  existence,  so  far  as  wo  can  form  any  judgment,  would  seem  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet  at  least,  if 
not  of  the  universe.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  save  the  credit  of  tne  supposed  systems  of  necessary  truth,  it 
is  customary  to  say  that  the  points,  lines,  circles,  and  squares  which 
are  the  subject  of  geometry,  exist  in  our  conceptions  merely,  and  are 
part  of  our  minds ;  which  minds,  by  working  on  their  own  maierialsy 
construct  an  a  priori  science,  the  evidence  of  which  is  purely  mental, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  outward  experience.  By 
howsoever  high  authorities  this  doctrine  may  have  been  sancdoneo^ 
it  appeaiB  to  me  psychologically  incorrect.  The  points,  lines,  circlea, 
and  squares,  which  any  one  has  in  his  mind,  are  (I  apprehend)  simplj 
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copies  9f  the  points,  lines,  circles,,  and  squares  which  he  has  known  in 
his  experience.  A  line  as  defined  by  geometers  i^  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble. We  can  reason  about  a  line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth ;  because  we 
have  a  power,  which  is  the  foundation^of  all  the  control  we  can  exer- 
cise over  the  operations  of  our  minds;  the  power,  when  a  perception 
is  present  to  our  senses,  or  a  conception  to  our  intellects,  of  attending 
to  a  part  only  of  that  perception  or  conception,  instead  of  the  whole. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  a  line  without  breadth;  we  can  forfti  no 
mental  picture  of  such  a  line :  all  the  lines  ^  which  we  have  in  our 
minds  are  lines  possessing  breadth.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  we  may 
refer  him  to  his  own  experience.  I  much  question  if  any  one  who 
fancies  that  he  can  conceive  what  is  called  a  mathematical  line,  thinks 
so  from  the  evidence  of  his  consciousness :  I  suspect  it  is  rather  be- 
cause he  supposes  that  unless  such  a  conception  were  possible,  mathe- 
matics could  not  exist  as  a  science :  a  supposition  which  there  will  bo 
no'  difficulty  in  showing  to  be  entirely  groundless. 

Since  then  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  the  human  mind,  do  there  ex- 
ist any  objects  exactly  dorresponding  to  the  definitions  of  geometrjf, 
while  yet  that  science  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  conversant  about  non- 
entities ;  nothing  remains  but  to  consider  geometry  as  conversant  with 
such  lines,  angles,  and  figures  as  really  exist  j  and  the  definitions,  as 
they  are  called,  must  "be  regarded  as  some  of  oUr  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous generalisations  concerning  those  natural  objects.  The  correctness 
of  those  generalizations,  as  generalizations,  is  without  a  flaw:  the 
equalitv  of  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  is  true  of  all  circles,  so  far  as  it  is 
true  oi  any  oAe :  but  it  is  not  exactly  true  of  any  circle :  it  is  only 
nearly  true  :  so  nearly  that  no  error  of  any  importance  in  practice  will 
be  incurred  by  feigning  it  to  be  exactly  true.  When  we  have  occa- 
sion to  extend  these  inductions,  or  their  consequences,  to  cases  in  which 
the  error  would  be  appreciable- — to  lines  of  perceptible  breadth  or 
thickness,  parallels  whicli  deviate  sensibly  from  equidistance,  and  the 
like— we  correct  our  conclusions,  by  combining  with  them  a  fresh  set 
of  propositions  relating  to  the  aberration;  just  as  we  also  take  in 
propositions  relating  to  xhe  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  ma- 
terial, if  those  properties  happen  to  introduce  any  modification  into  the 
result,  which  tney  easily  may,  even  with  respect  to  figure  andmagni- 
tude,  ^  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  expansion  by  heat.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  there  exists  no  practical  necessity  for  attending  to  any  of  the 
properties  of  the  object  except  its  geometrical  properties,  or  to  any  of 
the  natural  irregularities  in  those,  it  is  convenient  to  neglect  the  con- 
sideradon'  of  the  other  properties  and  of  the  irregularities,  and  to  rea- 
son as  if  these  did  not  exist :  accordingly,  we  formally  announce,  in 
the  definitions,  that  we  intend  to  proceed  on  thb  plan.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose,  because  we  resolve  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tne  properties  of  an  object,  that  we  therefore  conceive, 
or  have  an  idea  of,  the  object,  denuded  of  its  other  properties.  We 
are,  thinking,  all  the  time,  of  precisely  such  objects  as  we  have  seen 
and  touched,  and  with  all  the  properties  which  naturally  belong  to 
them ;  but,  for  scientific  convenience,  we  feign  them  to  be  divested  of 
all  properties,  except  those  in  regard  to  which  we  design  to  cotisider 
tbejiu 

The  peculiar  accuracy,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  thus  appe.ars  to  be  fictitious.     The  assertiooa 
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on  which  the  reasonings  of  the.  science  are  founded,  do  not,  any  more 
than  in  other  sciences,  ejcactly  correspond  with  the  fact ;  Imt  we  sup- 
pose that  they  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  the  consequences  which 
fbUow  from  the  supposition.  The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  respect- 
ing the  foundations  of  geometry,  is,  I  conceive.  Substantially  correct ; 
thaJt  it  is  built  upon  hypotheses ;  that  it  owes  to  this  alonfe  the  peculiar 
certainty  supposed  to  distinguish  it ;  and  that  in  any  science  whatever, 
by  reasoning  from  a  set  of  hypotheses,  we  may  obtain  a  body  of  con- 
clusions as  certain  as  those  of  geometry,  that  is,  as  strictly  in  accord- 
•ancc  with  the  hypotheses,  and  as  irresistibly  compelling  assent  an 
Condition  that  those  hypotheses  are  true. 

Wlien,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are 
necessary  truths,  the  necessity  consists  in  reality  only  in  tliis,  that  they 
necessarily  follow  from  the  suppositions  from  which  they  are  deduced. 
Tliose  suppositions  are  s(»  far  from  being  necessary,  that  they  are  ftot 
even  true ;  they  purposely  depart,  more  or  less  widely,  from  the  truth. 
The  only  sense  in  which  necessity  can  be  ascribed  to  the  conclusions 
of  any  scientific 'investigation,  is  that  of  necessarily  following  from  some 
assumption,  which,  by  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  derivative  truths  of  every  de- 
ductive science  must  stand  to  the  inductions,  or  assumptions,  on  which 
the  science  is  founded,  "and  which,  whether  true  or  untrue,  certain  or 
doubtful  in  themselves,  are  always  supposed  certain  for  the  purposes 
of  the  particular  stience.  And  therefore  the  conclusions  of  all  deduc- 
tive science^  were  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  necessary  propositions. 
We.  have  observed  already  that  to  be  predicated  necessarily  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  predicable  Proprium,  and  that  a  proprium  was  any 
property  of  a  thing  which  could  be  deduced  from  its  essencd,  that  is, 
from  the  properties  included  in  its  definition. 

§  2.  The  important  doctrine  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  I  have  enr 
deavored  to  enfor(5e,  has  been  contested  by  a'living  philosopher,  Mr. 
Whewell,  both  in  the  dissertation  appended  to  his  excellent  Mechani- 
cal Euclid f  and  in  his  mbre  recent  elaborate  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  in  which  last  he  also  replies  to  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (ascribed  to  a  writer  of  great  scientific  emi- 
nence), in  which  Stewart*^  opinion  was  defended  against  his  foimer 
strictures.  Mr.  WhewelPs  "mode  of  refuting  Stewart  is  to  prove  against 
him  (as  has  also  been  done  in  this  work),  that  the  premisses  of  geom- 
etry are  not  definitions,  but  assumptions  of  the  real  existence  of  things 
corresponding  to  those  definitions.^  This,  however,  is  doing  little  for 
Mr.  Whewelf  8  purpose,  for  it  is  these  very  assumptions  which  we  say 
are  hypotheses,  ancl  which  he,  if  ho  denies  that  geometry  is  founded  on 
hypotheses,  must  show  to  be  absolute  truths.  All  he  does,  however, 
is  to  observe,  that  they  at  any  rate  are  not  arbitrary  hypotheses ;  that 
ive  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  substitute  other  hypotheses  for  them ; 
that  not  only  *'  a  definition,  to  b,e  admissible,  must  necessarily  refer  to 
and  agree  with  some  conception  which  we  can  distinctly  frame  in  our 
thoughts,"  but  that  the  straight  lines,  for  instance,  which  we  define, 
must  be  "those  by  which  angles  ane  contained,  those  by  which  trian- 
gles are  bounded,  those  of  which  parallelism  may  be  predicated,  and 
^the  like.^'*     And  this  is  true ;  but  this  has  never  been  contradicted. 

^  Wuewbll'8  Mtchanical  Euclid^  p.  149,  rt  9eqg, 
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Tb«ae  who  say  that  the  premisses  of  geometry  are  hypotheses,-  arc  not 
bouQ<d  to  maintain  them  to  be  hypotheses  which  have  no  rt^lation  whatr 
ever  to  fact.  Since  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  purpose  of  scientific. 
inquiry  must  relate,  to  something  whicli  has  real  existence  (for  tliere 
cim  be  no  science  respecting  non-entities),  it  follows  that  any  hypothe- 
sis we  make  respecting  an  object,  to  facilitate  our  study  of  it,  must  not 
involve  anything  wliich  is  distinctly  false,  and  repugnant  to  its  real 
nature :  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  thing  any  property  which  it  has 
]iot;j)ur  liberty  extends  only  to  suppressing  some  of  those  which  it 
has,  under  the  indispensable  obligation  of  restoring  them  whenever, 
and  in  as  far  as,  their  presence  or  absence  would  make  any  material 
difference  in^he  truth  of  our  conclusions.  Of  this  nature,  accordingly, 
are  the  first  principles  involved  in  the  definitions  of  geometry.  In 
their  positive  part  they  are  observed  facts ;  it  is  only  in  their  negative 
part  that  they  are  hypothetical.  That  the  hypotheses  should  be  of 
this  paiticular  character,  is^  however,  no  further  necessary,  than  inas- 
much as  no  others  could  enable  us  to  deduce  conclusions  which,  with 
due  corrections,  would  be  true  of  real  object :  and  in  fact,  when  our 
aim  is  only  to  illustrate  truths  and  not  to  investigate  them,  we  are  not 
ander  any  such  restriction.  We.  might  suppose  an  imaginary  a.nim2^, 
and  work  out  by  deduction,  from  -the  known  laws  of  physiology,  its 
natural  hi^ry ;  or  an  imaginary  commonwealth,  and  from  the  elements 
composing  it,  might  argue  what  would  be  its  fate.  And  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  might  thus  draw  from  purely  arbitrary  hypotheses^ 

■  might  form  a  highly  useful  intellectual  exercise  :  but  as  they  could  only 
teach  tis  what  would^hc  the  properties  of  objects  which  do  not  really 
exist,  they  would  not  constitute  any  addition  to  our  knowledge :  while 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  hypothesis  merely  divests  a  real  objecft  of  some 

'.  portion  of  its  properties;  without  clothing  it  in  false  ones,  the  conclu- 
sions will  always  express,  under  known  liability  to  correction,  actual 

.truth. 

§  3.  But  although  Mr.  Whewcll  has  not  shaken  Stewart's  doctrine 
as  to  the  hypothetical  character  of  that  portion  of  the  first  principles  of 
geometry  which  are  involved  in  the  so-called  definitions,  he  has,  I  con- 
ceive, greatly  the  advantage  of  Stewart  on  another  important  point 
in  the  theory  of  geometrical  reasoning  j  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
among  those  first  princi])les,  axioms  as  well  as  defiiiitions.  Some  of 
the  axioms  of  Euclid  might,  no  doubt,  be  exhibi^d  in  the  form  of  defi« 
nitions,  or  might  be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  from  propositions  similar  to 
what  are  so  called.  Thus,  if  instead  of  the  axiom,  Magnitudes  which 
can  be  made  to  coincide  are  etjual,  we  introduce  a  definition,  **  Equal 
magnitudes  are  those  which  may  be  'So  applied  to  one  another  as  to 
coincide  ;**  the  three  axioms  wliich  follow,  (Magnitudes  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another — If  equals  are  added  to  equals 
the  sums  are  equal — ^If  equals  are  taken, from  equals  the  remainders 
are  equal,)  may  be  proved  by.  an  imaginary  superposition,  resembling 
that  by  which  the  fourth  proposition  of  thp  first  book  of  Euclid  is  de- 
i]Sbnstrated.  But  although  tliese  and  several  others  may  be  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  first  principles,  because,  though  not  requiring,  demon- 
Btration,  they  are  susceptible  of  it  j  there  will  be  fi)mid  in  the  list  of 
axioms  two  or  three  fundamental  truths,  not  capable  of  being  demon- 
Btsated  r  among,  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  \Vhewell  in  placing  the  prop- 
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oeition  diat  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  (or  its  eqoivaleiif^ 
Straight  lines  which  coi/icide  in  two  points  coincide  altogeuier,)  ai^ 
some  property  of  parallel  lines,  odier  than  that  which  constitutes  their 
definition :  the  most  suitable,  perhaps,*  being  that  selected  by  Ptofessor 
Pla3rfidr :  *'  Two  straight  hues  which  intersect  each  other  cannot  bcdi 
of  them  be  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line/'* 

The  axioms,  as  well  those  which  are  indemonstrable  as  those  which 
admit  of  being  demonstrated,  di£fer  from  that  other  class  of  funda- 
mental principles  which  are  involved  in  the  definitions,  in  this,  that 
they  are  true  without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis.  That  things  whioh 
are  equal  to  the  san^e  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  as  true  of  the 
lines  and  figures  in  nature,  as  it  would  be  of  the  imaginary  ones 
assumed  in  the  definitions.  In  this  respect,  however,  mathematics 
is  only  on  a  par  with  most  other  sciences.  In  almost  all  scienc^jos 
there  are  some  general  propositions  which  are  exactly  true,  while  the 
neater  part  are  only  more  or  less  distant  approximations  to  the  truth. 
Thus  in  mechanics,  the  first  law  of  motion,  (the  continuance  of  a  move-: 
ment  once  impressed,  until Btopped  or  slackened  by  some  resisting  force,) 
is  true  without  a  particle  of  qualification  or  error ;  it  is  not  affected  by 
the  frictions,  rigidities,  and  miscellaneous  disturbing  ^  causes,  wlii<a 
qualify,  for  example,  the  theories  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pulley.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  same  length  as  in  otu^. 
time,  has  gone  on  since  the  first  accurate  observations,  without  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  one  second  in  all  that  period.  These  are 
inductions  which  require  no  fiction  to  make  them  be  received  as  acicii- 
rately  true :  but  along  with  them  there  are  others,  as  for  instance  the 
propositions  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  are  but  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth ;  and  in  order  to  use' them  for  the  further  aavsinoe^ 
ment  of  our  knpwledge,  we  must  feign  that  they  are  exactly  tniOi 
although  they  really  want  something  of  being  so. 

^  4.  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  axioms 
— what  is  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  ]  I  answer,  they  are  ex- 
perimental truths ;  generalizations  from  observation.  The  proposition^ 
Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space— or  in  other  words,  Tw6 
straight  Hues  which  have  once  met,  do  not  meet  again,  but  continue  to 
diverge— is  an  induction  Grom  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

This  opinion  runs  counter  to  a  philosophic  prejudice  of  long  stand- 
ing and  great  strength,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  proposition  enun- 
ciated in  this  work  for  which  a  more  unfavorable  reception  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is,  however,  no  new  opinion ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  would 
be  entitled  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  novelty,  but  by  the  strength  (^  the 
arguments  by  which  it  can  be  supported.  I  consider  it  very  fortunate 
that  so  eminent  a  champion  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  Mr.  Whewell, 
has  recently  found  occasion  for  a  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the  whole 
theory  of  axioms,  in  attempting  to  construct  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  We  might,  it  is  true,  insert  this  property  into  the  definition  of  parallel  lines,  framing  tba 
definition  so  as  to  require,  1>ofh  that  when  produced  indefinitely  thev  shall  never  meet,  md 
«bothat  any  straight  line  which  intersects  one  6(  them  shall,  if  prolonged,  meet  the  other. 
Bot  by  doing  this  we  by  no  means  get  rid  of  the  assumption ;  we  are  still  obliged  to  l^kA 
§dT  granted  the  geometrical  truth,  that  all  straight  lines  in  the  same  plane,  which  hav*  tin 
former  ofthese  properties,  have  also  the  latter.  For  if  it  were  possible  that  they  sWonld 
not,  that  is,  if  any  straight  lines  other  than  those  which  are  parallel  acrording  fotbedefioi* 
lion,  had  the  property  of  never  meeting  although  indefinitely  produced,  the  (temonstration^ 
oCthe  subsequent  portions  of  the  theory  of  parallels  could  hot  be  miUntaihcd. 
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m^ematical  and  physical  sciences  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine. against 
which  I  now  contend.  Whoever  is  anxious  that  a  discudsion  should  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  must  rejoice  to  see  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question  worthily  represented.  If  what  is  said  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Whewell,  in  support  of  an  opinion  which  he  has  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  systematic  work,  can  be  shown  not  to  be  conclusive,  enough 
will  have  been  done  without  ^oiiig  further  to  seek  stronger  arguments 
and  a  more  powerful  adversary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  truths  which  we  call  axioms  are 
OTiginBMy  suggested  by  observation,  and  that  we  should  never  have 
known  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space  if  we  had  neve^ 
seen  a  straight  line :  thus  much  being  admitted  by  Mr.  Whewell,  and 
by  all,  in  recent  times,  who  have  adopted  his  view  of  the  subject.  But 
they  contend,  that  it  is  not  experience  which  proves  the  axiom ;  but  that 
its  truth  is  perceived  a  priori^  by  the  constitution  of  the  mijid  itself, 

.  ifrom  the  first  moment  when  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is  appre- 
hended ;  and  without  any  necessity  for  verifying  it  by  repeated  tnak, 
as  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  truths  really  ascertained  by^  obsefva- 
tion. 

They  cannot,  however,  but  allow  that  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  Two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  even  if  evident  independently  oT 
experience^  is  also  evident  from  experience.  Whether  the  axiom  needs 
confirmation  or  not,  it  receives  confirmation  in  aln^ost  every  instant  of 
our  lives ;  since  we  cannot  look  at  any  two  straight  lines  which  inters 
sect  one  another,  without  seeing  that  fi:om  that  point  they  coqtinue  to 
diverge  more  and  more.     Experimental  proof  crowds  in  upon  us  in 

"  such  endless  profusion,  and  widiout  one  instance  in  which  there  can  be 
even  a  suspicion  of  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  we  should  soon  hav» 
.'a  stronger  ground  for  believing  the  axiom,  even  as  an  experimental 

;  truth,  than  we  have  for  almost  any  of  the  general  truths  which  we  con- 
fessedly learn  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Independently  of  a 
friori  evidence,  we  should  certainly  believe  it  with  an  intensity  of  con- 
vietion  far  greater  than  we  accord  to  aJny  ordinary  physical  truth ; .  and 
thb  too  at  a  time  of  life  muph  earlier  than  that  from  which  we  date  al- 
most any  part  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  much  too  early  to  admit 
of  our  retaining  any  recollection  of  the  history  of  oiir  intellectual  ope- 
rations at  that  period.  Where  then  is  the  necessity  fbi^  assuming  that 
our  recognition  of  these  truths  has  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  our 
knowledge,  when  its  existence  is  perfectly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
its  engin  to  be  the -same  1  when  ine  causes  which  produce  belief  in  all 
other  instances,  exist  in  this  instance,  and  in  a  degree  of  strength  as 
much  superior  to  what  exists  in  other  cases,  as  the  intensity  of  the  be- 
lief itself  is  superior  1  The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  contrary  opinion  :  it  is'for  them  to  point  out  some  fact,  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  part  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived 
from  the  same  sources  as  every  other  part« 

This,  for  instance,  they  would  be  able  to  do,  if  they  could  provd 
ehroiiologically  that  we  have  the  conviction  (at  least  practically)  so 
early  in  infancy  as  to  be  anterior  to  those  impressions  en  the  senses, 
upon  which,  on  the  other  theory,  the  conviction  is  founded.  This^ 
however,  cannot  be  proved ;  the  point  being  too  fai"  back  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  memory,  and  too  obscure^  for  external  observation.  The 
advocates  of  the  d  priori  theory  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other 
U 
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f^-guments.     These  are  reducible  to  two,  which  J.  shaU  endeavor  to 
state  ^  clearly  and  as  forcibly. as  possible.  < 

§  5.  In  the  first  place  it  is  said,  that  if  our  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  two  straight  hues  cannot  inclose  a  space,  were  derived  from  the 
senses,  we  could  only  be  convinced  of  its  truth  by  actual  trial,  that  ia, 
by  seeing  or  feeling  the  straight  lines ;  whereas  in  fact  it  is  seen  tp  be 
true  by  merely  thinking  of  thcra.  That  a  stone  thrown  into  water 
goes  to  the  bottom,- may  be  perceived  by  our  senses,  but  mere  think- 
ing of  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water  will  never  lead  us  to  that  conclu- 
sion: not  so,  however,  with  the  axioms  relating  to  straight  lines;  if  1 
could  be  made  to  conceive  what  a  straight  line  is,  without  having  seen 
one,  I  should  at  once  recognize  that  two  such  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  Intuition  is  "imaginary  looking ;"•  but  experience  must  be 
real  looking :  if  we  see  a  property  of  straight  lines  to  be  true  by  merely 
fancying  orurselvesto  be  looking  at  them,  the  ground  of  our  beHef  can- 
not be  the  senses,  or  experience  ;  it  must  be  something  mental. 

To  this  ^gument  it  might  be  added  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
axiom  (for  tlie  assertion  would  not  be  true  of  iill  axioms),  that  the  evi- 
dence of  it  from  actual  ocular  inspection,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
unattainable.     What  says  the  axiom  ]     That  two  straight  lines  cannot 
ipclose  a  space ;  that  after  having  once  intersected,  if  they  are  proh. 
longed  to  infinity  they  do  hot  meet,  but  continue-  to  diverge  frx)m  one 
another.     How  can   this,  in   any  single    case,  be   proved  by  actual 
observation  1     We  may  follow  the  hues  to  any  distance  we  please  ;  but 
we  cannot  follow  them  to  infinity:  for  aught  pur  senses  can  testify, 
they  may,  immediately  beyond  the  furthest  point  to  which  we  nave  - 
gtraced  them,  begin  to  approach,  and  at  last  meet.     Unless,  therefore,., 
we  had  some  other  proof  of  the  impossibihty  than  obsenation  afibrda, 
us,  we  should  have  no  ground  for  believing  the  axiom  at  all.  .  . 

Tq,  these  ?^guments,  which  I  trust  I  cannot  be  accused  of  under- - 
stating,  a  satisfactory  answer  ^^-ill,  I  conceive,  be  foimd,  if  we  advert 
to  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  geometrical  forms — their 
capacity  of  being  painted  in  the  imagination  with  a  distinctness  equal 
to  reality  :  in  other  word^,  the  exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas  of  form 
to  the  sensations  which  suggest  them.  This,  in  the  first  place,  enables 
us  to  make  (at  least  witli  a  little  practice)  mental  pictures  of  all  possible 
cpmbinations  of  lines  and  angles,  which  resemble  the  realities  quite  aa 
well  as  any.  which  we  could  make  upon  paper ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
makes  those  pictures  just  as  fit  subjects  of  geometrical  experimentation 
as  the  realities  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  pictures,  if  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, exhibit  of  course  all  the  properties  which  would  be  manifested 
by  the  realities  at  one  given  instant,  and  on  simple  inspection :  and  in 
geometry  we  are  concerned  only  with  such  properties,  and  not  with 
that  which  pictures  could  not  exhibit,  the  mutvial  action  of  bodies  one 
upon  another.  The  foundations  of  geometry  would  therefore  be  laid 
in  direct  expeiience,  even  if  the  experiments  (which  in  this  case  ccmsist 
merely  in  attentive  contemplation),  were  practised  solely  upon  what  we 
call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon  tlie  diagrams  in  our  minds,  and  not  upon 
outward  objects.  For  in  all  systems  of  experimentation  we  take  some 
objects  to  serve  as  representatives  of  all  wliich  resemble  them ;  and  in 

*  Whswsll*«  Philosophy,  of  tht  Inductive  Sciences,  i.,  130. 
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the  present,  case  the  condixions-  which  qualify  a  real,  object  to  be  the 
re|)resentative  of  its  class>  are  completely  fiilfilled  by  an  object  existinpr 
only  in  our  fancy.  .  Without  denying,  therefore^  the  possibility  of 
satisfying  ourselves  that  two  straight  lines  (jannot  inclose  a  space,  by 
merely  thinking  of  straight  lines  without  actually  looking  at  them ;  I 
contend,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  truth  on  the  ground  of  the  imagi- 
nary intuition  simply,  bu\  because  wc  know  that  the  imaginary  lines 
exactly  resemble  real  'ones,  and  that  we  may  conclude  from  them  to 
real  ones  with  quite  as  much  certainty  as  we  could  conclude  from  one 
real  lino' to  another.  The,  conclusion,  therefore,  is  still  an  induction 
from  observation.  And  we  should  not  be  authorized  to  substitute 
observation  of  the  image  in  oUr  mind,  for  observation  of  the  reality,  if 
we  had  not  learnp  by  long  coptinued  experience  that  all  the  properties 
of  the  reality  .are .  faithfully  represented  in  the  image ;  just  as  we 
should  be  scientifically  warranted,  in  describing  the  shape  artd  color  of 
an  animal  \vhich  we  had  never  seen,  from  a  photogenic  picture  made 
of  it  with  a  daguerreotype ;.  but  not  imtil  we  had  learnt  by  ampld 
experience,  that  observation  of  such  a  picture  is  precisely  .equivalent 
to  observation  of  the  original. 

These  considerations  also  remove  the  objection  arising  from  the 
iOT>os8ibity  of  ocularly  following  the  lines  ia  their  prolongation  to 
infinity.  For  though,  in  order  actually  to  see  that  two  given  lines 
never  meet,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  infinity :  yet 
without  doing  so  we  may  know  that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  indeed  if, 
after  diverging  from  one  anothcir,  they  begin  again  to  approach,  this 
lAust  take  j)lace  not  at  an  infinite,  but  at  a  finite  distance.  Supposing, 
therefore,  such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  ourselves  thither  in 
imagination,  and  can  frame  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance  whicl| 
one  or  both  of  the  lines  musf  present  at  that  point,  which  we  may  rely 
upon  as  being  precisely  similar  to  the  reality.  Now,  whether  we  fix 
•ur  contemplation  upon  this  imaginary  picture,  or  cail  to  mind  the 
generalizations  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  from  former  ocular 
observation,  we  shall  either  way  be  equally  satisfied,,  that  a  line  which, 
aflpr  diverging  from  another  straight  line*  begins  to  approach' to  it, 
produces  the  impression  on  our  senses  which"  we  describe  by  the 
«xpl-ession,  "  a  bent  line,"  not  by  the  expression,  "  a  sti^aight  line."     ^ 

§  6.  The  first  of  the  two  great  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  axioms  are  a  priori  truths,  having,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered ;  I  proceed. to  the  second,  on  which  most  stress  is  usually  laid, 
and  which  is  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  WhewelL  Axioms  (it  is 
asserted)  are  conceived  by  ms  not  only  as  true,  but  as  universally  and 
necessarily  true.  Now,  experience  cannot  possibly  give  to  any  propo- 
.sition  this  character.  I  may  have  seen  snow  a  hundred  times,  and 
may  have  seen  that  it  was  white,  but  this  cannot  give  me  entire  assur- 
ance even  that  all  snow  is  white ;  much  less  that  snow  must  be  white. 
"  However  many  instances  wo  may  have  observed  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  there  is  nothing  to  assure  us  that  the  next  case  shall  not  be 
an  exception  ^o  the  rule.  If  it  be  strictly  true  that  every  ruminant 
animal  yot  known  has  cloven  hoofs,  we  still  cannot  be  sure  that  some 
creature  will  not  herec^fler  bo  discovered  which  has  the  first  of  these 
attributes,  without  having  the  other. . . .  Experience  must  always  consist 
of  a  limited  number  of  observations :  and,  however  numejous  these 
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may  be,  they  .can  show  nothing  with  regard  to  the  infinite  number  of 
ca^es  in  which  the  experiment  has  not  been  made."  Moreover,  axioms 
are  not  only  universal,  they  are  also  necessary.  Now  "  ^xp^rience 
cannot  offer  the  smallest  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a  proposition. 
She  can  obsen'e  and  record  what  has  happened  ;  but  she  cannot  find, 
in  any  case,  or  in  any  accumulation  of  cases,  any  reason  for  what  mu9i 
happen.  She  may  see  objects  side  by  side*;  but  she  cannot  see  a  rei- 
Bon  why  they  must  ever  be  side  by  side.  She  finds  certain  events  to 
occur  in  succession  ;  but  the  succession  supplies,  in  its  occurrence,  no 
reason  fqr  its  recurrence.  She  contemplates  external- objects  ;  but  she 
cannot  detect  any  internal  bond,  which  indissolubly  connects  the  future 
with  the  past,  the  possible  with  the  real.  To  learn  a  proposition  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  see  it  to  be  necessarily  true,  are  two  sdtogether  difiereot 
l^'ocesses  of  thought."*  And  Mr.  Whewejl  adds,  "  If  any  one  does 
npt  clearly  comprehend  this  distinction  pf  necessary  and  colitingent 
truths,  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  us  in  our  researches  into 
t£e  foundations  of  human  knowledge;  nor  indeed,  to  pursue  with 
success  any  speculation  on  the  subject."t 

In  order  to  Jeam  what  the  distinction  is,  the  non-recognition  of  whiclf 
incurs  this  denunciation,  let  us  refer  again  to  Mr.  Whewell.  "  Neces- 
sary truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the  proposition  • 
is  triio,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true ;  in  which  the  negation  of  the 
truth  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible;  in  which  we  cannot,  even  by 
an  effort  of  imagination,  or  in  a  supposition,  conceive  the  reverse  <w 
that  which  is  asserted.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be  doubted* 
We  may  take,  fw  example,  all  relations  of  number:.  Three  and  Two, 
added  together,  moke  Fiv^.  We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise; 
We  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  Three  and  Two  to  make 
Seven."* 

Although  Mr.  Whewell  has  naturally  and  properly  employed  a 
variety  of  phrases  to  bring  hjlB  meaning  more  forcibly^  home,  he  will,  I 
presume,  allow  that  they  are  all  equivcdent ;  and  that  what  he  means  by 
a  necessary  truth,  would  be  sufficiently  defined,  a  proposition  the 
negatiqn  of  which  is  not  only  false  but  inconceivable.  I  am  unable  to 
fitod  in  any  of  Mr.  WhewelFs  e;tpressions,  turn  them  what  way  you 
wiH,  a  meaning  beyond  this,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  contend 
that  tl^ey  mean  anything  more. 

This,  therefore,  is  £e  principle  asserted:  that  propositions,  the 
negation  of  which  is  inconceivable,  or  in  other  words,  which  we  can- 
not figure  to  ourselves  as  b^ing  false,  must  rest  upon  evidence  of  a 
hl^ei'  and  more  cogent  dtsscription  than  any  which  experience  can 
anoiri  And  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  this  assertion. 

Now  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
circumstance  of  inconceivableness^  when  there  is  such  ample  experience  ' 
to  show  that  bur  capacity  or  incapacity  of  conceiving  a  thing  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  the  thing  in  itself;  but  is  in  truth  very 
liiuch  an  affair  o?  accident,  and  depends  upon  the  past  history  and 
habits  of  our  own  minds.  There  is  no  more  generally  acknowled^red 
fact  in  human  nature,  than  the  extreme  difficulty  at  first  felt  in  con- 
ceiving anything  as  possible,  ^ich  is  in  contradiction  to  long  estab- 

*  Whewkll's  Pk&otofhy  of  the  Inductive  Seieneetf  i.,  5(>— <61. 
t  Ibid.,  57.  t  Ibid.,  i.,  M,  55. 
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liBbed  add  familiar  experience  ;  ok'  even  to  old'an4  familiar  hlib^ts  of 
thought.  And  this  difficulty  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  himian  mind.  When  we  haVe  often  s^en  and  thought  of 
two  things  together,  and  have  never  in  any  one  instance  either  seen 
or  thought  of  them  separately^  there  is  by  the  primary  laws  of  asso-. 
ciation  an  increasing  difficulty,  which  in  the  end  becomes  insuperable, 
of.cono/eivipg  the  two  things  apart.  This  is  most  of  all  conspicuous  in 
uneducated  persons,  who  are  in  general  utterly  Unable  to  separate  any 
two  ideas  which' have  once  become  firmly  associated  in  their  minds; 
and  if  persons  of  cultivated  intellect  have  afty  advantage  on  the  point, 
it  is  only  because,  having  seen  and  heard  and  read  more,  and  being 
more  accustomed  to  exercise  their  imagination,  they  Imve  experienced 
their  sensations  and  thoughts  in  more  varied  combinations,  and  have 
be^i  prevented  from  forming  many  of  these  inseparable  associations. 
But  *  this  advantage  has  necessarily  its  limits.  The  man  of  the  most 
practised  intellect  is  not  exempt  from  the  universal  laws  of  our  concep- 
rive  facility.  If  daily  habit  presents  to  him  for  a  long  period  two  facts  m 
combination,  and  if  he  is  not  led  during  that  period  cither  by  accident 
or  intention  to  think  of  them  apart,  he  will  in  time  become  incapable 
of  doing  so  even  by  the  strongest  effort ;  and  the  supposition  that  the 
two  facts  can  be  separated  iix  nature,  will  at  last  present  itself  to  his 
mind  with  all  the  characters  of  an  inconceivable  phenomenon.  There 
are  remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the  history  of  science  :  instances,  in 
which  the  wisest  men  rejected  as  impossible,  because  inconceivable, 
things  which  their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice  and  longer  perseve-v 
ranee  in  the  attempt,  found  it  quite  easy  to  conceive,  and  which  every- 
body now  knows  to  be  true.  There  was  a  time  when  men  of  the  most 
caldvated  intellects,  and  the  most  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
early  prejudice,  could  not  credit  the  existence  of  antipodes;  were' 
unable  to  conceive,  in  opposition  to  old  association,  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  The  Cartesians  long  rejected 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  gravitation  of  all  bodies  towards  one . 
another,  on  the  faith  of  a  general  proposition,  the  reverse  of  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  inconceivable — ^the  proposition  that  a  body  can- 
not act  where  it  is  not.  All  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  imaginary 
Vortices,  assumed  without  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence,  appeared, 
to  these  philosophera  a  more  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  heavenly 
motions,  than  one  which  involved  what  seemed  to  them  so^  great  an 
absurdity.*  And  they  no  doubt  found  it  as  impossible  to  conceive 
that «  body  should  act  upon  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  we  find  it  to  conceive  an  end  to  space  or  tiihe,  or  two  strviffht 
lines  inclosing  a  space.  Newton  himself  had  not  been  able  to  realize 
the  conception,  or  we  should  not  have. had  his  hypothesis  of  a  subtle 

*  It  ^ould  be  cKfficult  to  name  a  man  more  remarkable  at  once  for  the  greatness  and  the 
universality  of  his  intellectual  powers,  than  Leibnitz.  Yet  this  great  man  gave  as  a.reaspn 
for  rejecting  Newton's  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  that  God  could  not  make  a  body  revolve 
rouna  a  distant  centre,  unless  either  by  some  impelling  mechanism,  or  by  miracle : — *'  Tout- 
ca  qui  n'est  pas  explicable,"  says  he  in  a  loiter  to  the  Abb^  Conti,  "  par  la  nature  des  cr6a- 
tniee,  est  miraculeuz.  II  nc  suffit  pas  de  dire :  Dicu  a  fait  une  telle  loi  de  nature ;  done 
la  choee  e^  naturelle.  II  faut  que  la  loi  soit  executable  par  les  nature^  des  creatures.  Si 
Dieu  donnait  cette  loi,  par  exemple,  h  un  corps  libre,  de  toumer  k  I'entour  d'un  certain 
centre,  ilfaudrait  ou  qu^u  y  joignit  {PatUreg  corpt  fjuipar  leur  hnptdtion  Vobligeastent  de  rpktqr 
tomjours  dan*  ton  orbite  eiradeUre^  ou  qtCil  nut  un  mge  ^  $e$  trout*e$,  ou  enfin  ilfaudrait  qu''il  y 
eomeouriti  extraordmmrtment ;  car  naturellement  if  s'6cartera  par  la  tangente." — Workd  of 
LiibniUt  ed.  Dutens,  iii.,  446. 
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ether;  the  occuh  cause  of  gravitation ;  and  h»  writings  prove,  that 
although  ho  deemed  the  particular  nature  of  the  intermediate  agency 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  necessity  of  some  such  agency  apjieared  to 
him  indubitable.  It  would  seem  that  even  now  the  majority  of  scien- 
tific men  have  not  completely  got  over  this  very  difficulty ;  for  though 
they  have  at  last  learnt  to  conceive  the  sun  attracting  the  earth  with- 
out any  intervening  •fluid,  they  cannot  yet  conceive  the  sun  illuminating 
the  earth  without  some  such  medium/ 

If,  then,  it  be  sq  natural  to  the  human  mind,  even  in  its  highest 
state  of  culture,  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving,  and  on  that  ground  (o 
believe  impossible,  what  is  afterwards  not  only  fotmd  to  be  conceivable 
but  proved  to  be  true ;  what  wonder  if  in  cases  where  tlie  association 
is  still  older,  more  confirmed,  and  more  familiar,  and  in  which  nothings 
ever  occurs  to  shake  our  conviction,  or  even  suggest  to  us  any  concep- 
tion at  variance  with  the  association,  the  acquired  incapacity  should 
continue,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  incapj^city  1  it  is  tine  our  ex- 
perience of  the  varieties  in  nature  enables  us,  within  certain  limits,  to 
conceive  other  vaHeties  analogous  to  them.  We  can  conceive  the  sun 
pr  moon  falling ;  for  althoagh  we  never  saw  them  fall,  nor  ever  perhapa 
imagined  them  falling,  we  have  seen  so  many  other  things  fall,  that 
we  have  .innumerable  familiar  analogies  to  assist  the  conception^ 
which,  aft«r  all,  we  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  framing, 
werjft  we  not  well  accustomed  to  >see  the  sun  and-  moon  move  ^(or 
appear  to  move),  so  that  we  are  only  called  upon  to  conceive  a  slight 
change  in  the  directi()n  of  motion,  a  circumstance  familiar  to  our  ex- 
perience. But  when  experience  affords  no  model  on  which  to  shape 
the  new  conception,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  form  it  ?  How,  foF 
example,  can  we  imagine  an  end  to  8])ace  or  time  1  We  neyfer  saw 
any  object  without  something  beyond  it,  nor  experienced*  any  feeling 
without  something  following  it.  When,  therefore,  we  attempt  to 
conceive  the  last  point  of  space,  we  have  the  idea  irresistibly  raised 
of  other  points  beyond  it.  When  we  try  to  imaghie  the  last  instsuit 
of  time,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  another  instant  after  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  to  assume,  as  is  done  by  the  school  to  which  Mr. 
'Wliewell  belongs,  a  peculiar  fundamental  law  of  the  mind  to  account 
ibr  the  feeling  of  infinity  inherent  in  our  conceptions  of  space  and 
time ;  that-  apparent  infinity  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  simpler 
and  universally  acknowledged  laws. 

Now,  in  the  (tase  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
two  straiijht  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space — a  truth  \N*liich  is  testified  to 
us  by  our  vury  earliest  impressions  of  the  exttmial  world — how  is  it 
possible  (whether  those  external  im))ressions  be  or  bo  not  the  ground 
of  our  belief)  that  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  can  be  otherwise^ 
than  inconceivable  to  us  t  What  analogy  have  we,  what  similar  order 
of  facts  in  any  other  branch  of  our  experience,  to  facilitate  to  us  the 
conception  of  two  straight  lines  inclosing  a  space?  Nor  is  eyen  ,this 
all.  1  have  already  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  property  of  our 
impressions  of  form,  that  the  ideas  or  mental  images  exactly  resemble 
their  prototypes,  and  adequate!^  represent  them  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  observation.  From  this^  and  from  the  intuitive  character  of 
tjie  observaticm,  which  in  this  case  reduces  itself  to  simple  inspection, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  call  up  in  our  imagination  two  straight  lines,  in 
order  to  attempt  to  conceive  them  inclosing  a  spacei^  without  bj  that 
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▼ery  act  repeating  the  philosophical  experiment  whieli  establishes  the 
contrary.  .Will  it  really  be  contendea  thdt  the  incpnceivableness  of 
the  thing,  under  such  circumstances,  proves  anything  against  the  ex- 
perimental origin  of  the  conviction  ?  Is  it'  not  clear  that  in  whichever 
mode  our  belief  in  the  proposition  may  have  originated,  the^impossi- 
bpity.  o£  our  conceiving  the  negative  of  it  must,  under  either  hypothesis^ 
be  the  aamc  ?  As,  then,  Mr^  Whewell  exhorts  those  who  have  any. 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  distinction  held  by  him  between  necessary 
and  contingent  truths,  te  study  geometry-^a-  condition  which  I  can 
assure  him  I.  have  conscientiously  fulfilled — I,  in  return,  with  equad 
.confidence,  exhort  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Whewell,  to  study  the 
elementary  laws  of  association  ;  being  convinced  that  nothing  more  is 
requisite  than  a  moderate  familiarity  with  those  laws,  to 'dispel  the 
illusion  which  ascribes  a  peculiar  necessity  to  our  earliest  induiitiona 
firom  experience,  and  measures  the  possibility  of  things  in  themselves, 
by  the  human  capacity  of  conceiving  them. 

I  hope  to  bo  pardoned  for  adding,  that  Mr.  Whewell  himself  ^as 
both  confirmed  by  Iris  testimony  the  effect  of  habitual  association  in 
giving  to  an  experimental  truth  the  appearance  6f  a  necessary' one,  and 
afibrded  a  striking  instance  of  that  remarkable  law  in  his  ewn  person. 
In  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductile  Sciences  he  continually  asserts,Nthat 
propositions  which  not  only  are  not  self-evident,  but  which  we  know  to 
have  been  discovered  gradually,  and  by  great  eftbrts  of  genius  and  pa- 
tience, have,  when  once  established,  appeared  so  self-evident  that,  but 
for  historical  evidence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  that 
'they  had  not  been  recognized  from  the  first  by  all  persons  in  a  souild 
state  of  their  faculties.  "  We  now  despise  those  who,  in  the  Copemi^.  ' 
can  controversy,  could  not  conceive  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  on 
the  heliocentrip  hypothesis;  or  those  who,  in  opposition  to  Galilei,., 
thought  that  a  uniibiTn  force  might  be  tliat  which  generated  a  velocity  •$ 
proportional  to  the  space  ;  or  those  who  held  there  was  something  ab-  " 
^  -*  surd  in  Newtoi^'s  doctrine  of  the  different  refraiigibility  of  differently 
colored  rays ;  or  those  who  imagined  that  when  elements  combine,  their 
sensible  qualities  must  be  manifest  in  the  compound ;  or  those  who  wera 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  distinction  of  vegetables  into  herbs,  shrubs,  an<J 
trees.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  men  must  have  been  singularly* 
dull  of  comprehension  to  fii^d  a  difficulty  in  admitting  what  is  to  us  so 
plain  and  simple.  Wo  have  a  latent  persuasion  that  we  in  their  place 
should  have  been  wiser  and  more  clear-sighted ;  that  we  should  have 
taken  the  right  side,  and  given  our  assent  at  once  to  the  truth.  Yet  in 
reality  such  a  persuHsi(^n  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  persons  who,  in  suoh 
instances  as  the  above,  were  on  the  losing  side,  were  very  far  in  most 
cases  from  bei>ig  persons  more  prejudiced,  or  stupid,  or  narrow-minded, 
than  the  greater  part  of  i^ankind  now  are ;  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought  was  far  from  being  a  manifestly  bad  one,  till  it  had  been  so 

decided  by  the  result  of  the  war So  complete  has  been  tlie  victory 

of  truth  in  most  of  th«se  instances,  tliat  at  present  we  can  hardly  ima- . 
gine  the  struggle  to  have  been  necessary.      27^c  very  essence  of  these. tri" 
umphs  isy  th-at  they  lead  us  to  regard  tlie  views  we  reject  as  not  onlyjcdse^ 
hut  inconceivable.*^* 

This  last  proposition  is  precisely  what  I  contend  for ;  and  I  a^  no 

*PhilQ$ophy  of  the  Imcbiahe  Siapiu$,  yoL  ii,  p.  174. 
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more,  m  4>rder  to  oyerthrow  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Wbewell  oh  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  of  axioms.  For  what  is  tLat  theonr  t  That  this 
truth  of  axioms  cannot  have  been  learnt  from  experience,  becaHse  their 
falsity  is  inconceivable.  -But  Mr.  Whewell  himself  flaya,  tfiat  we  are 
continually  led  by  the  natural  progress  of  thought,  to  regard  as  incon- 
ceivable what  our  forefathers  not  only  conceived  but  believed, -nay^ 
even  (he  might  have  added)  were  unable  to  conceive  the  contrary  o£ 
Mr.  Whewell  cannot  intend  to  justify  this  mode  of  thought ;.  he  cannot 
mdan  to  say,  that  we  can  be  right  in  regarding  as  inconceivable  what 
others  have  conceived,  and  as  self-evident  what  to  othef^  did  not  appear 
evident  at  all.  After  so  complete  an  admission  that  inconceivableneaa  ■ 
is  an  accidental  thing,  not  inneient  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  but  de»  • 
pendent  on  the  mental  history  of  the  person  who  tries  to  conceive  it, 
how  can  ho  ever  call  upon  us  to  reject  a  proposition  as  impossible  on 
no  other  ground  them  its  inconceivableness  ]  Yet  he  not  only  does  tfo,  ^ 
but^has  unintentionally  afforded  some  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples which  can  be  cited  of  the  very  illusion  which  he  has  himselT  so 
clearly  pointed  out.  We  select  as  specimens,  his  remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence^ of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  and  of  the  atdhiic  theory. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  of  motion,  Mr.  Whewell  says :  "  No  one 
can  doubt  that,  in  historical  fact,  these  laws  were  collected  from  expe- 
rience. That  such  is  the  case  is  no  matter  of  conjecture.  We  knofr 
the  time,  t^e  persons,  the  circumstances,  belonging  to  each  step  of  each 
discovery."*  After  such  a  testimony,  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  fact 
would  be  superfluous.  And  not  only  were  these  laws  by  no  means 
intuitively  evident,  but  some  of  them  were  originally  paradoxes^  Thtf 
•  fatX  law  was  especially  so.  That  a  body,  once  in  motion,  would>  con- 
tmne  for  ever  to  move  in  the  same  dii*ection  with  undiminished  velo^ 
• .  dly  unless  acted  upon  by  some  new  force,  was  a  proposition  which 
r  mankind  found  for  a  long  time  the  greatest  difficulty  in  crediting.  It 
stood  opposed  to  apparent  experience  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  which  jt  ., 
taught  that  it  was  the  nature  of  mbtion  to  abate  gradually,  and' at  last  ** 
terminate  of  itself.  Yet  when  once  the  contrary  doctrine  was  firmly 
estabUshcd,  mathematicians,  as  Mr.  Whewell  observes,  speedily  began 
to  believe  that  laws,  thus  contradictory  to  first  appearances,  and  which, 
even  after  full  proof  had  been  obtained^  it  had  required  generations  to 
render  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  scientific  world,  were  under  **  a 
demonstrable  necessity,  compelling  them  to  be  such  'as  they  are  and 
no  other;"  and  Mr.  Whewell,  though  he  has  "not  ventured  absolutely 
to  pronounce"  that  all  these  laws  "  can  be  rigorously  traced  to  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  nature  of  thing8,"t  does  actiially  think  in  that 
manner  of  the  law  just  mentioned ;  of  which  he  says  :  "  Though  the 
difscovery  of  the  first  law  of  motion  was  made,  historically  speaking,  by 
means  of  experiment,  we  have  now  attained  a  point  of  view  in  whicn 
we  sep  that  it  might  have  been  certainly  known  to  be  true,  independ- 
ently of  experience."  J  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  exemplification 
than  is  here  afforded,  of  the  effect  of  association  which  we  have  de- 
scribed ]  Philosophers,  for  generations,  have  the  most  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  ptitting  certain  ideas  together ;  they  at  last  succeed  in  doing 
so ;  and  after  a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  process,  they  first  fancy  a 
natural  bond  between  the  ideas,  then  experience  a  growing  difficulty 

fPhao^9pkyofth^lnduait9Stiaicn,l,7m       f  Ib^,  8^7.        |ttud.,  2I3L 
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which  at  last,  by  the  continuation  of  the  same  progress,  becomes  an  im^ 
possibility,  of  Mveriiig  them  from  one  another.  If  such  be  the  pro- 
gress of  an  experimental  conviction  of  which  the  date  is  of  yesterday, 
and  which  i»  m.  opposition  to  first  appearances,  how  must  it  fare  widi 
those  which  are  conformable  to  appearances  ftimiliar  from  the  first 
dawn  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  conclusiveness  of  which,  from  the 
earliest  iHpords  of  human  thought,  no  skeptic  has  suggested  even  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  1 

The  other  instance  which  we  shall  quote  is  a  truly  astonishing  one, 
and  may  be  called  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  of  inconceiv- 
flbloness.  Speaking  of  the  laws  of  chemii^al  composition,  Mr.  Whe** 
wcj^kibys  :•  "  That  they  could  never  have  been  clearly  understood,  and 
therefore  nev«r4rmly  established,  without  laborious  and  exact  exper-  •  ^ 

iments,  is  ceitain ;  but  yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  being  once 
known,  they  possess  an  evidence  beyond  that  of  mere  experiment.  '  ^ 
Far  how,  in  fact,  can  we  conceive  combinations,  otherimse  than  as  defi- 
nite in  kind  and  quantity  ?  If  we  were  to  suppose  each  element  ready 
to  combine  with  any  other  indifferently,  and  mdifferendy  in  any  quai^- 
tity,  we  should  have  a  world  in  which  all  would  be  oonfusion  and  in- 
definiteness.     There  would  be  no  fixed  kinds  of  bodies;  salts,  and  ' 

stones,  and  ores,  would  i^proach  to  and  graduate  into  each  other  by 
iatensible  degrees.     Instead  of  this,  we  know  that  the  world,  consists 
of  bodies  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  definite  differences,  capa- 
ble of  being  classified  and  named,  and  of  having  general  propositions 
asserted  concerning  them.    And  as  we  cannot  conceive  a  world  in  which 
9kis  should  not  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  conceira  % 
state  6£  things  in  which  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  elements  shptflL  ^ 
not  be  of  that  definite  and  measured  kind  which  we  have  above  assertdUL\» 
That  a  philosopher  of  Mr.  Whewell's  eminence  should  gravely  a?^/' 
sert  that  we  cannnbt  conceived  a  world  in  which  the  simple  elementi    ^ 
ould  combine  in  other  than  definite  proportions ;  that  by  dint  of  hmm^ 
ing  on  a  scientific  truth,  the  original  discoverer  of  which  is  still  living,    . 
lie  should  have  rendered  the  association  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
Idea  of  combination  and  that  of  constant  proportions  so  familiar  and  in- 
timate as  to  be  unable  to  conceive  the  one  fact  without  the  other ;  is  so 
signal  an  instance  of  the  law  of  human  nature  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing, that  one  word  more  in  illustration  must  be  quite  superfluous.     I 
sh^,  only,  therefore,  express  my  satisfaction  that  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  instruction  has  not  rendered  this  association  as  indis- 
soluble in  the  minds  of  most  people  as  Mr.  Whewell  finds  it,  the 
msyority  of  mankind  will  be  ftirly  able  to  judge,  from  this  example,  of 
the  value  of  the  evidence  which  ho  deems  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
scientific  proposition  might  be  known  to  be  true  independently  of 
experience.! 

•  PhUotcfhy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  i.,  384,  385. 

t  The  Quarterly  Review  for  June',  1841,  contains  an  article,  of  great  ability,  on  Mr. 
Whewell'a  two  great  works,  the  writer  of  which  maintains,  on  the  subject  of  axioms,  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  the  text,  that  they  are  genendizations  from  experience,  and  supports 
that  opinion  by  a  line  of  argument  strikingly  coinciding  with  mine.  When  I  state  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  chapter  was  written  before  1  had  seen  the  article  (the  greater  part, 
indeed,  before  it  was  published),  it  is  not  my  object  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention  with  t 
matter  so  unimportant  as  the  degree  of  ori^ahty  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  any 
portion  of  my  own  speculations,  but  to  obtam  for  an  opinion  which  is  opposed  to  reigning 
doctrines,  the  recommendation  derived  from  a  striking  concurrence  of  sentiment  between 
two  inquirers  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  I  hare  much  pleasure  in  citine  frpm  a 
writer  of  the  Extensive  acquirements  in  fbypical  and  metaphysical  knowledge  and  t|ie  ca- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   SAME   8CBJECT  CONTINUEa 


^•f- 


§  1.  In  the  examination  whidi  formed  the  subject  of  thelatt  chapter, 
into  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  those  deductive  sciences  which  are 
commonly  represented  to  be  systems  of  necessary  truth,  we  have  been 
led  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  results  of  those  sciences  are 
indeed  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessarily  following  from  certain  fint 
principles,  commonly  called  axioms  and  definitions ;  of  being  ceitunJj 
true  if  those  axioms  and  definitions  are  so.     But  tlitir  claom  to  the 


"A         ''^     pacity  of  systematic  Ikpsght  which  the  article  evinces,  passages  so  lemariLably  in  nniacMi 

^  with  my  own  views  m  the  following : — 

"  The  truths  of  geometry  are  summed  up  and  embodied  in  its  definitions  and  axioms.  .  . 
Let  us  turn  to  the  axioms,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  A  string  of  propositiops  c<nx»niing 
magnitude  in  the  abstract,  which  are  e<(ually  true  of  space,  time,  force,  number,  and  erery 
other  magnitude  ausceptiblc  of  aggregation  and  subdivision.  Such  propositions,  where  they 
are  not  mere  definitions,  as  some  of  them  are,  carry  their  inductive  origin  on  the  face  of 
their  enunciation. .  . .  Those  which  declare  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclsee  a  spacer 
and  that  two  straight  lines  which  cut  one  another  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third,  are  in 
reality  the  only  ones  which  express  characteristic  properties  of  space,  and  these  it  will  h& 
worth  while  to  consider  more  nearly.  Now  the  only  clear  notion  we  can  form  of  straij^- 
nesa  is  uniformity  of  direction,  for  space  in  its  ultimate  analysis  is  nothing  but  an  assem- 
blage of  distances  and  directions.  And  (oot  to  dwell  on  the  notion  of  continued  c0Dtein> 
plation,  I.  r.,  mental  experience,  as  incluaed  in  the  very  idea  of  uniformity ;  nor  on  that  of 
transfer  of  the  contemplating  being  from  point  to  point,  and  of  experience,  during  suck 
tcanafer,  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  inter>'al  passed  over)  we  cannot  even  propose  the  projp- 
litlon  in  an  intelligible  form,  to  any  one  whose  experience  ever  since  he  was  bom  has  not 
aasnied  him  of  the  fact.  The  unity  of  direction,  or  that  we  cannot  march  from  a  ^vui 
<*  point  by  more  than  one  path  direct  to  the  same  object,  is  matter  of  practical  expenencs 
■long  beiore  it  can  by  possibility  become  matter  of  abstract  thought.  We  cannot  attempt 
mgntaUy  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  the  assertion  in  an  imaginary  case  opposed  to  if,  Mnthout  vt- 
tiwti^g  OMT  habitual  recollection  of  this  experience^  and  defacing  our  mental  picture  o/*  apa^  m» 
'  onit.    What  but  experience,  we  may  ask,  can  possibly  assure  us  of  the  homo- 


# 


g^eity  of  the  parts  of  distance,  time,  force,  and  measurable  aggregates  in  general,  (M 
which  the  truth  of  the  other  axioms  depends  ?  As  regards  the  latter  axiom,  after  what  i^f 
been  said  it  must  be  clear  that  the  very  same  course  of  remarks  equally  applies  to  its  case, 
and  that  its  truth  is  quite  as  much  forced  on  the  mind  as  that  of  the  former  by  daily  and 
hourly  experience,  .  .  .  including  always,  be  it  obsert-edy  in  our  notion  of  experience^  that  urhick  it 
gained  by  contemplation  of  the  inward  picture  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself  in  any  proposed  case, 
or  which  it  arbitrarily  selects  as  an  example — such  picture ^  in  virtue  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  thae 
primary  relations^  being  called  up  by  the  imagination  with  as  much  vividness  and  clearness  eu  cemld 
be  done  by  any  external  impression,  which  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the  word  intuition^ 
at  applied  to  such  relations." 

And  again,  of  the  axioms  of  mechanics : — "  As  we  admit  no  such  propositions,  other  than 
as  truths  inductively  collected  from  observation,  even  in  geometry  itself,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that,  in  a  science  of  obviously  contingent  relations,  we  should  acquiesce  in  a  ccmi- 
trary  view.  Let  us  take  one  of  these  axioms  and  examine  its  evidence :  for  instance,  that 
equal  forces  perpendicularly  applied  at  the  opposite  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a  straight  lever 
will  balance  eacn  other.  What  but  experience,  we  may  ask,  in  the  first  place,  can  possibly 
inform  us  that  a  force  so  applied  will  have  any  tendeiK:y  to  turn  the  lever  on  its  centre  at 
sU?  or  that  force  can  be  so  transmitted  along  a  rigid  line  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  as 
to  act  elsewhere  in  space  than  along  its  own  line  of  action  ?  Surely  this  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing self-evident  that  it  has  even  a  paradoxical  appearance,  which  is  only  to  be  removed  by 
giving  our  lever  thickness,  nnatenal  composition, 'and  molecular  jpowers.  Again  we  con- 
clude, that  the  two  forces,  being  equal  and  applied  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
must,  if  they  exert  any  effort  at  all  to  turn  the  lever,  exert  equal  and  opposite  efforts :  but 
what  d  priori  reasoning  can  possibly  assure  us  that  they  do  act  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  that  points  which  diner  in  place,  are  similarly  circumstanced  as  regards  the 
exertion  of  force  ?  that  universal  space  may  not  have  relations  to  universal  force — or,  at  all 
events^  that  the  organization  of  the  materiu  universe  may  not  be  such  as  to  place  that  por- 
tion of  space  occupied  by  it  in  such  relations  to  the  forces  exerted  in  it,  as  may  invaliaate 
the  absolute  similarity  of  circumstances  assumed  ?  Or  we  may  argue,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  notion  of  angular  movement  in  the  lever  at  all  ?  The  case  is  one  of  rest,  and  of 
quiescent  destructipn  of  force  by  force.    Now  how  is  this  destruction  effected  ?    Assuredi^jr 
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character  of  necessity  in  any  pense  beyond  this,  as  implying  ai^  evidence 
independent  ofand  superior  to  observation  ^d  experience,  must  depend 
upon  the  previous  establishment  of  such  a  claim  in  favor  of  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  themselves.  With  regard  to  axioms,  we  found  that, 
considered  as  experimental  truths,  they  rest  upon  superabundant  and 
obvious  evidence.  We  inquired,  vtrheflier,  since  this  is  the  case,  it  bo 
necessary  to  suppose  any  other  evidence  of  tliose  truths  than  experi- 
mental evidence,  any  other  origin  for  our  belief  of  them  thaaan  experi- 
mental origin.  We  decided,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those 
who  maintain  the  affirmative,  and  we  examined,  at  considerable  length, 
aach  arguments  as  they  have  produced.  The  examination  having  led 
to  the  rejection  of  those  arguments,  we  have  thought  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  axioms  are  but  a  class,  the  highest  class,  of  ^^^ 

k 

hf  the  counterprcssure  which  supports  the  fulcrum.     But  wooU  not  this  destruction  ^ 

eqoitlly  arise,  and  bv  the  same  amount  of  counteracting  force,  if  aaoli  force  simply  pressed  <^ 

i^  own  half  of  the  lever  against  the  fulcrum  ?    And  what  can  assure  us  that  it  is  not  so,  ' 

except  removal  of  one  or  other  force,  and  consequent  tilting  of  the  lever  ?  The  other  fun- 
dunental  axiom  of  statics,  that  the  pressure  on  the  point  of  support  is  the  sum  of  the 
weights  ...  is  merely  a  scientilic  transformation  and  more  refined  mode  of  stating  a  coarse 
and  obvious  result  ol  universal  experience,  viz.,  that  the  weight  of  a  rigid  body  is  the  same, 
handle  it  or  suspend  it  in  what  position  or  by  what  point  we  will,  and  that  whatever  sus- 
tains it  sustains  its  total  weight.  Assuredly,  as  Mr.  Whewell  justly  remarks, '  No  one 
probably  ever  made  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  pressure  on  the  support  is 
eqfoal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights.' . . .  But  it  is  precisely  because  in  every  action  ol  his  life 
mm  earliest  infancy  he  has  been  continually  making  the  trial,  and  seeing  it  made  by  every 
oUier  living  being  about  him,  that  he  never  dreams  of  staking  its  result  on  one  additional 
attempt  made  with  scientific  accuracy.  This  would  be  as  if  a  man  should  resolve  to  de- 
cide by  experiment  whether  his  eyes  were  usefvil  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  by  hermetically 
iealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a  metal  case."   ^ 

-  On  the  '*  paraaox  of  universal  propositions  obtained  by  experience,"  the  same  writer 
lays:  '*  If  there  be  necessary  and  universal  truths  expressible  m  propositions  of  axiomatic 
aimplicity  and  obviousness,  and  having  for  their  subject-matter  the  elements  of  all  our  ex- 
perience and  all  our  knowledge,  surely  these  arc  the  truths  which,  if  experience  suggests  to 
aa  anv  truths  at  all,  it  ought  to  suggest  most  readily,  clearly,  and  unceasingly.  If  it  were 
a  tratti,  universal  and  necessary,  that  a  net  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  every  pkin- 
etarj  globe,  we  should  not  travel  far  on  our  own  without  getting  entangled  in  its  messes, 
and  n^ing  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  extrication  an  axiom  of  locomotion.  .  .  .There 
ii^  thelreforc,  nothing  paradoxical,  but  the  reverse,  ia  our  being  led  by  observation  to  a  re- 
cognition of  such  truths,  as  general  propositions,  coextensive  at  least  with  all  human  expe- 
rience. That  thoy  pervade  all  the  objects  of  experience,  must  ensure  their  continual  sug- 
yeation  by  experience ;  that  they  are  true,  must  ensure  that  consistency  of  suggestion,  that 
Iteration  of  uncontradicted  assertion,  which  commands  implicit  assent,'and  removes  all  oc- 
caaion  of  exception ;  that  they  are  simple,  and  admit  of  no  misunderstanding,  must  secure 
their  admission  by  every  mind." 

••A  truth,  necessary  and  universal,  relative  to  any  object  of  our  linowledge,  must  verify 
itaelf  in  every  instance  where  that  object  is  before  our  contemplation,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  it  be  simple  and  intelligible,  its  verification  must  be  obvious.  The  tentiment  ofmch  a 
ftirfJk  cannot^  therefore^  but  be  present  to  our  minds  whenever  that  object  is  contemplated^  and  must 
therefore  make  a  part  of  the  mental  picture  or  idea  of  that  object  which  uw  may  on  any  occasum  summon 
before  our  i/nafrination.  .  .  .  All  propositions^  therefore,  become  not  only  untrue  but  inconceivable ^  if 
. .  .  axioms  be  violated  in  then-  enunciation." 

Another  high  authority  (if  indeed  it  be  another  authority)  may  be  cited  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  axioms  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  induction.  *'  The  axioms  of  geometry  them- 
adTea  may  be  rcganled  as  in  some  sort  an  appeal  to  experience,  not  corporeal,  but  mental. 
When  We  say,  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  we  announce  a  general  fact,  which  rests, 
it  ia  true,  on  our  ideas  of  whole  and  part ;  but,  in  abstracting  these  notions,  we  begin  hj 
considering  them  as  subsisting  in  space,  and  time,  and  body,  and  again,  in  hnear,  and  su- 
perficial, and  sohd  space.  Again,  when  we  say,  the  equals  of  equals  are  equal,  we  men- 
taltr  make  comparisons,  in  equal  spaces,  equal  times,  &c.,  so  that  these  axioms,  howevcrself- 
evident,  are  still  general  propositions  so  far  of  the  inductive  kind,  that,  independently  of  ex- 
perience, they  would  not  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  axioms  obtained  from  extensive  induction  is  this,  that,  in  raising  the  axioms^  of 
geometry,  the  instances  oiSer  themselves  spontaneously,  and  without  the  trouble  of  search, 
tp<<  are  few  and  simple ;  in  raising  those  of  nature,  they  are  infinitely  numerous,  compli- 
cated, and  remote,  so  that  the  most  diligent  research  and  the  utjnost  acuteness  are  required 
to  unravel  their  web  and  place  their  meaning  in  evidence." — Sis  J.  Hebscubl's  Discouree 
fli  the  Study  ofNaiwred  Fhiloeophy,  pp.  95,  96. 
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inductionB  from  experience :  the  simpleBt  and  easiest  cues  of  generali- 
zation from  the  facts  furnished  to  us  by  our  senses  or  oy  our  internal 
consciousness. 

While  the  axioms  of  demonstrative  sciences  thus  appeared  to  be 
experimental  tnlths,  the  definitions,  as  they  are  incorrectly  called,  pf 
those  sciences,  were  found  by  us  to  be  generalizations  from  experience 
which  are  not  even,  accurately  speaking,  truths ;  being  propositions  in 
which,  while  we  assert  of  some  kind  of  object,  some  property  or  prop- 
erties which  observation  shows  to  belong  to  it,  we  at  the  same  time 
deny  that  it  possesses  any  other  properties,  although  in  truth  other 
properties  do  in  every  individual  instance  accompany,  and  in  most  or 
even  in  all  instances,  modify  the  property  thus  exclusively  predicated. 
^  ^  •  The  denial,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fiction,  or  "bupppsition,  made  for  the 

purpose  of  excluding  the  consideration  of  those  modifying   circum- 
*        *    stances,  when  the^*  influence  is  of  too  trifling  amount  to  be  worth  con- 
*'    m  sidering,  or   adjourning  it,  when  important,  to  a  more  convenient 

moment. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  that  Deductive  or  De- 
monstrative Sciences  are  all,  without  exception.  Inductive  Sciences.: 
that  their  evidence  is  that  of  experience,  but  that  they  are  also,  in  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  one  indispensable  portion  of  the  general 
formulae  according  to  which  their  inductions  are  made,  Hypothetical 
^ien(^.  Their  conclusions  are  only  true  upon  certain  suppositions, 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  exactly  true ;  and  to  this  hypothetical  character  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  peculiar  certainty,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  demon- 
I         stration. 

What  we  have  now  asserted,  however,  cannot  be  received  as  univer- 
sally true  of  Deductive  or  Demonstrative  Sciences  until  verified  by 
being  applied  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all  those  sciences,  that  of  Num- 
bers ;  tne  theory  of  the  Calculus ;  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.   It  is  harder 
^  to  believe  of  the  doctrines  of  this  science  than  of  any  other,  either  that 

they  are  not  truths  A  priori^  but  experimental  truths,  or  that  their  pe- 
culiar certainty  is  owing  to  their  beme  not  absolute  but  only  conditional 
truths.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  which  merits  examination  apart ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  on  this  subject  we  have  a  double  set  of^doctrines 
to  contend  with;  that  of  Mr,  Whewell  and  the  d  pri<fri  philosophers  on 
•  one  si4e ;  and  on  the  other,  a  philosophical  theory  the  most  opposite 
to  theirs,  which  was  at  one  time  very  generally  received^  and  is  still 
•'     fiu:  from  being  altogether  exploded  among  metaphysicians. 

§  2.  This  theory'attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  apparently  inherent 
in  the  case,  by  representing  the  propositions  of  the  science  of  numbers 
as  merely  verbal,  and  its  processes  as  simple  transformations  of  lan- 
guage, substitutions  of  one  expression  for  another.  The  proposition. 
Two  and  one  are  equal  to  three,  according  to  these  philosophers,  is  not 
a  truth,  is  not  the  ass,ertion  of  a  really  existing  fact,  but  a  definition  of 
the  word  three ;  a  statement  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  use  the  name 
three  as  a  sign  exactly  equivalent  to  two  and  one;  to  call  by  the  former 
name  whatever  is  called  by  the  other  more  clumsy  phrase.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  longest  process  in  algebra  is  but  a  succession  of 
chanffiBS  in  terminology,  by  which  equivalent  expressions  are  substi- 
tutea  one  foir  another ;  a  series  of  translatioiis  tx  ^e  same  fact,  tnmk 
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<me  into  another  language :  thoi^h  how,  after  Buch  a  series  of  transla- 
tions, the  fact  itself  comes  out  changed,  (as  when  we  demonstrate  a  new 
ffeomeferical  theorem  hy  algebra,)  Sxey  have  not  explained;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty. which  is  fatal  to  their  theory. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  processes 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra  which  render  the  above  theory  very  plausi- 
ble, and  have  not  unnaturally  made  those  sciences  the  stronghold  of 
Nominalism.  The  doctrine  that  we  can  discover  fieicts,  detect  the 
hidden  processes  of  nature,  by  an  artful  manipulation  of  language,  is 
so  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  person  must  have  made  some 
advances  in  philosophy  to  believe  it ;  men  fly  to  so  paradoxical  a  belief 
to  avoid,  as. they  thmk,  some  even  greater  difficulty,  which  the  vulgar 
do  not  see.  What  has  led  many  to  believe  that  reasoning  is  a  mere 
verbal  prpcess,  is,  that  no  other  theory  seemed  reconcilable  with  the 
nature  of  the  Science  of  Numbers.  For  we  do  not  carry  any  ideas 
along  with  us  when  we  use  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  or  of  algebra.  - 

In  a  geometrical  demonstration  we  have  a  mental  diagram,  if  not  one 
upon  paper ;  AB,  AC,  are  present  to  our  imagination  as  lines,  inter- 
secting other  lines,  forming  an  angle  with  one  another,  and  the  like ; 
but  not  so  a  and  h.  These  may  represent  lines  or  any  other  magni- 
tudes, but  those  magnitudes  are  never  thought  of;  nothing  is  realized 
in  our  imagination  but  a  and'^^.  The  ideas  which,  on  the  particular 
occasion,  they  happen  to  represent,  are  banished  from  the  mind  during 
every  intermediate  part  of  the  process  between  the  bioginning,  when, 
the  premisses  are  translated  from  things  into  signs,  and  the  end,  when 
die  conclusion  is  tr^slated  back  from  signs  into  things.  Nothing, 
then,  being  in  the  reasoner's  mind  but  the  symbols,  what  can  seem 
more  inadmissible  than  to  pretend  that  the  reasoning  process  has  to  do 
with  anything  more  ]  We  seem  to  have  come  to  one  of  Bacon's  Pre- 
rogative Instances ;  an  experimentum  crucis  on  the  nature  of  reasoning 
it8el£ 

Nevertheless  it  will  appear  on  consideration,  that  this  apparently  so  *-  ^; 

decisive  instance  is  no  mstance  at  all ;  that  there  is  in  every  step  of  ^ 

an  arithmetical  or  algebraical  calculation  a  real  induction,  a  real  infer- 
ence of  facts  fironi  facts;  and  that  what  disguises  thp  induction 
is  simply  its  comprehensive  nature,  and  the  consequent  extreme 
genercdity  of  the  language.  All  numbers  must  be  numbers  of  some- 
thing :  there  are  no  such  things  as  numbers  in  the  abstract.  Ten  mxjtsSt  « 
mean  ten  bodies,  or  ten  sounds,  or  ten  beatings  of  the  pulse.     But  % 

though  numbers  must  be  numbers  of  something,  they  may  be  numbers      \        • 
of  anything.      Propositions,  therefore,  concerning  numbers,  have  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  that  they  are  propositions  concerning  all  things 
whatever;    all  objects,  all  existences  of  every  kind,  known  to  our 
experience.     All  things  possess  quantity ;.  consist  of  parts  which  can 
be  numbered ;  and  in  that  character  possess  a^l  the  properties  which 
are  called  properties  of  numbers.     That  half  of  four  is  two  must  be 
true  whatever  the  word  four  represents,  whisther  four  men»  four  miles, . 
or  fojir  pounds  Weight.     We  need  only  conceive  a  thing  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  (and  all  things  may  be  conceived  as  so  divided,)  to  be, 
able  to  predicate  of  it  every  property  of  the  number  four,  that  is, 
every  arithmetical  proposition  in  which  the  number  four  stands  on  one  . 
side  of  the  equation.     Algebra  extends  the  generalization-  still  further ; 
eivery  number  represents  Ihat  particular  number  of  all  things  withoitf- 
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distinction,  bill  every  algebraical  symbol  does  more,  it  represents  all 
numbers  without  distinction.  As  soon  as  wo  conceive  a  thing  divided 
into  equal  parts,  without  knowing  into  what  numbers  of  parts,  w6  may 
call  it  a  or  x,  and  apply  to  it,  without  danger  of  error,  every  alge- 
braical formula  in  the  boojcs.  The  proposition,  2(a  -f  ^)  =  2a  +  2i, 
is  a  truth  coextensive  with  the  creation.  Since  then  algebraical 
truths  are  true  of  all  things  v^hatever,  and  not,  like  those  of  geomedry, 
true  of  lines  only  or  angles  only,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  symbols 
should  not  excite  in  our  minds  ideas  of  any  things  in  particular. 
When  we  demonstrate  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  words  should  raise  in  us  an  image  of  all  right- 
angled  triangles,  but  only  of  some  one  right-angled  triangle :  so  in 
algebra  we  need  not,  imder  the  symbol  a,  picture  to  ourselves  all 
thmgs  whatever,  but  only  some  one  thing ;  why  not,  then,  the  Ie(ter 
itself?  The  mere  written  characters,  a,  i,  x,  y,  c,  serve  as  well  for 
representatives  of  Things  in  general,  as  any  more  complex  and 
apparently  more  concrete  conception.  That  we  are  conscious  of 
them  however  in  their  character  of  things,  and  not  of  mere  signs,  is 
evident  from  tlie  feet  that  our  whole  process  of  reasoning  is  earned  on 
by  predicating  of  them  the  properties  of  things.  In  resolving  an 
algeblraic  equation,  by  what  rules  do  we  proceed  ?  By  applying  at 
each  .step  to  iz,  b,  and  a;,  the  proposition  that  equals  added  to  equals 
make  equals ;  that  equals  taken  from  equals  leave  equals ;  *and  othto 
propositions  founded  upon  these  two.  These  are  not  properties  of 
language,  or  of  signs  as  such,  but  of  magnitudes,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  of  all  things.  The  inferences,  therefore,  which  are  successively 
drawn,  are  inferences  concerning  Things,  not  symbols ;  although  as 
any  Things  whatever  will  serve  the  turn,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
keeping  the  idea  of  the  Thing  at  aH  distinct,  and  consequently  the 
process  of  thought  may,  in  this  case,  be  allowed  without  danger  to  do 
what  all  processes  of  thought,  when  they  have  been  performed  often, 
will  do  if  permitted,  namely^  to  become  entirely  mechanical. '  Hence 
the  general  language  of  algebra  comes  to  be  used  familiarly  without 
exciting  ideas,  as  all  other  general  language  is  prone  to  do  from  mere 
habit,  though  in  no  other  case  than  this  can  it  be  done  with  complete 
safety.  But  when  we  look  back  to  see  from  whence^  the  })robative 
force  of  the  process  is  derived,  we  find  that  at  every  single  step^ 
•  *       unless  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  things, 

f  aqd  not  the  mere  symbols,  the  evidence  fails. 

'  There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  still  more  than  that  which  we 

have  now  mentioned,  gives  plausibility  to  the  notion  that  the  proposi- 
tions of  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  merely  verbal.  This  is,  that  when 
considered  as  propositions  respecting  Things,  they  all  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  identical  propositions.  The  assertion,  Two  and  one 
are  equal  to  three,  conisidered  as  an  assertion  respecting  objects,  aa 
for  instance  "  Two  pebbles  and  one  pebble  are  equal  to  three  peb- 
bles," does  not  affirm  equality  between  two  collections  of  pebbles,  but 
absolute  identity.  It  affirms  that  if  we  put  one  pebble  to  two  pebbles^ 
those  very  pebbles  are  three^  The  objects,  therefore,  being  the  very 
same,  and  the  mere  assertion  that  "  objects  ai'e  themselves"  being  in- 
significant, it  seems  but  natural  to  consider  the  proposition,  Two  and 
one  are  equal  to  three,  as  asserting  mere  identity  of  signi^cation  h^ 
tween  the  two  names. 
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.This,  l^owever,  diough  it  looks  so  plausible;  will  not  stand  examin- 
ation. The  expression,  "  two  pebbles  and  one  pebble,"  and  the  ex- 
pression, '*  three  pebbles,"  stand  indeed  for  the  same  aggregation  of 
objects,  but  they  by  no  means -stand  for  the  same  physical  fact.  They 
are  names  of  the  same  objects,  but  of  those  objects  in  two  different 
states :  though  they  ^^ote  the  same  things,  their  connotation  is  differ- 
ent. Three  pebble^  in  two  separate  parcels,  and  three  pebbles  in 
one  parcel,  do  not  make  the  same  impression  on  our  senses ;  and  the  as- 
sertion that  the  very  same  pebbles  may  by  an  alteration  of  place  and  by 
arrangement  be  made  to  prodijce  either  the  one  set  of  sensations  or  the 
oth^r,  though  it  is  a  very  familiar  proposition,  is  not  an  identical  one. 
It  is  a  truth  known  to  us  by  earjy  and  constant  experience :  an  induc- 
tive truth:  and  such  truths  are -the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Num- 
ber. The  fundamental  truths 'of  that  science  all  rest  upon  the  evidence 
of  sense ;  they  are  proved  by  showing  to  our  eyes  and  our  fingers  that 
any  given  number  of  objects,  ten  balls  for  example,  may  by  separation 
and  rearrangement  exhibit  to  our  senses  all  the  different  sets  of  num- 
bers the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  ten.  All  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  children  proceed  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
All  who  wish  to  carry  the  child's  mind  along  with  them  in  leamitig 
arithmetic ;  all  who  (as  Dr.  Biber  in  his  remarkable  Lectures  on  Edu- 
cation expresses  it)  wish  to  teach  numbers,  and  not  mere  ciphers — ^now 
teach  it  through  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.* 

We  may,  if  we  please,  call  the  proposition  ".-Three  is  two  and  one," 
a  definition  of  the  number  three,  and  assert  that  arithmetic,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  that  geometry,  is  a  science  founded  upon  definitions.  But 
they  are  definitions  in  the  geometrical  sense,  not  the  logical ;  asserting 
not  the  meaning  of  a  term  only,  but  along  with  it  an  observed  matter 
of  fact.  The  jproposition,  "  A  circle  is  a  figure  bounded  by  aline  which 
has  all  its  points  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it,"  is  called  the 
definition  of  a  circle ;  but  the  proposition  fi"om  which  so  many  conse- 
quences follow,  and  which  is  really  a  first  principle  of  geometry,  is, 
that  figures  answering  to  this  description  exist.  And  thus  we  may 
call,  '*  Three  is  two  and  one,"  a  definition  of  three ;  but  th0  calcula- 
tions which  depend  upon  that  proposition  do  not  follow  from  the  defi- 
nition itself,  but  from  an  arithmetical  theorem  presupposed  in  it,  namely, 
that  collections  of  objects  exist,  which  while  they  impress  the  senses 
t^us,  *Jf,  may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  thiis,  oo  6.  This  propo- 
sition being  granted,  wc  term  all  such  parcels  Threes,  after  which  the 
enunciation  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  fact  will  serve  also  for  a 
definition  of  the  word  Three. 

The  Science  of  Number  is  thus  no  exception  to  the  conclusion  we 
previously  arrived  at,  that  tlie  pi'ocesses  even  of  deductive  sciences  are 
altogether  inductive,  and  that  their  first  principles  are  generalizations 

*  S*e,  for  illostrations  of  variout  sorts.  Professor  Lbslib*8  PhiloMphy  of  Arithmetic ;  nd 
see  also  two  of  the  most  efficient  books  ever  written  for  training  the  infant  intellect^ 
Mr.  HoRACB  Gsant's  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children^  and  his  Secowl  Stage  of  Arithmetic, 
both  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

"Number,"  says  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Whewell,  already  cited,  *'  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  ab  abstraction,  and  consequently  its  general  properties  or  ita  azioins  to  be  of  necessity 
inductively  concluded  from  tne  consideration  of  particular  cases.  And  surely  this  is  th«  ^ 
way  in  which  children  do  acqnire  their  knowledge  of  number,  and  in  which  toey  learn  lli 
flLZioras.  The  apples  and  the  marbles  are  put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  xnultitiMle.of 
gfaigerbread  nuts  their  ideas  acquire  cleamess,  precisiob^  and  generality." 
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fpoia  exporience.  It  remains  to  be  ^xiEiinined  whether  thia  science 
resembles  geometry  in  the  further  circumstance,  that  some  of  its  induc- 
tions are  not  exactly  true ;  and  that  the  peculiar  certainty  ascribed  to 
it,  on  account  of  which  its  propositions  are  called.  Necessary  Truths,  is 
fictitious  and  hypothetical,  oeing  true  in  no  other  sense  than  that  thos^ 
propositions  necessarily  follow  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  truth  of  prem- 
isses which  are  avowedly  mere  approximations  to  truth. 

§  3.  The  inductions  of  arithmetic  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  those  whicb 
We  have  just  expounded,  such  as  One  and  one  are  two,  Two  and  one 
are  three,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  the  definitions  of  the  various 
Qumberil,  in  the  improper  or  geometrical  sense  of  the  word.  Definition; 
and  secondly,  the  two  following  axioms :  The  sums  of  equals  are  equal. 
The  differences  of  equals  are  equal.  These  two  are  sufficient ;  for  the 
corresponding  propositions  respecting  unequala  may  be  proved  from 
these,  .by  the  process  well  known  to  mathematicians  under  the  name  qf 
reducHo  ad  absurdum. 

These  axioms,  and  likewise  the  so-called  definitions,  are,  as  already 
shown,  results  of  induction ;  true  of  all  objects  whatever,  and)  as  it  maj 
seem,  exactly  true,  without  any  l^ypothetical  assumption  of  unqualified 
truth  where  an  approximation  to  it  is  all  that  exists.  The  conclusions^ 
therefore,  it  will  naturally  be  inferred,  are, exactly  true,  and  the  science 
of  number  is  an  exception  to  other  demonstrative  sciences  in  this,  that 
the  absolute  certainty  which  is  predicable  of  its  demonstrations  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  hypodiesis. 

.On  mQre  accurate  investigation,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  even 
in  this  case,  there  is  one  hypothetical  element  in  the  ratiocination.  In 
all  propositions  concerning  numbers,  a  condition  is  implied,  without 
which  none  of  them  would  be  true ;  and  that  condition  is  an  assump- 
tion which  may  be  false.  The  condition  is,  that  1  =  1;  that  all  the 
numbers  are  numbers  of  the  same  or  of  equal  units.  Let  this  be  doubt- 
ful, and  not  one  of  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  will  hold  true.  How 
can  we  know  that  one  pound  and  one  pound  make  two  pounds,  if  one 
of  the  .pounds  may  be  troy,  and  the  other  avoirdupois  1  They  may  net 
make  two  pounds  of  either,  or  of  any  weight.  How  can  we  know  that 
a  forty -horse  power  is  always  equal  to  itseli^  unless  we  assume  that  att 
horses  are  of  equal  strength  ?  It  is  certoin  that  1  is  always  equal  in 
number  to  1 ;  and  where  the  mere  numner  of  objects,  or  of  the  parts 
of  an  object,  without  supposing  them  to  be  equivalent  in  any  other 
respect,  is  all  that  is  material,  the  conclusions  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as 
they  go  to  that  alone,  are  true  without  mixture  of  hypothesis.  There 
are  a'  few  such  cases ;  as,  for  instance,  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
population  of  any  country.  It  is  indifferent  to  that  inquiry  whether 
they  are  grown,  people  or  children,  strong  or  weak,  tall  or  short ;  the 
only. thing  we  want  to  ascertain  is  then*  number.  But  whenever,  from 
equality  or  inequality  of  number,  equality  or  inequality  in  auy  other 
respect  is  to  be  infen*ed,  arithmetic  carried  into  such  inquiries  becomes 
as  hypothetical  a  science  as  geometry.  All  units  must  be  assumed  to 
be  equal  in  that  other  respect ;  and  this  is  never  precisely  true,  for 
one  pound  weight  is  not  exactly  equal  to  another,  nor  one  mile's  length 
to  another;  a  nicer  balance,  or  more  accurate  measuring  instruments^ 
would  always  detect  some  difference. 

"What  is  commonly  called  mathematical  certainty,  therefore,  which 
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comprises  th^  two-fold  conception  of  unconditional  truth  and  perfect 
accuracy,  is  not  an  attribute  of  all  mathematical  truths,  but  of  those 
<>nly  wluch  relate  to  pure  Number,  as  distinguished  from  .Quantity, 
in  the  more  enlarged  sense ;  and  only  so  long  as  we  abstain  from  sup-, 
posing  that  the  numbers  are  a  precise  index  to  actual  quantities.  The 
certainty  usually  ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  geometry,  and  even  to 
those  of  n^echanics,  is  nothing .  whatever  but .  certainty  of  inference. 
We  can  have  full  assurance  of  particular  jesults  under  particular  sup- 
positions, but  we  cannot  have  the  same  assurance  that  these  suppositions 
are  accurately  ttue,  nor  that  they  include  all  the  data  which  may  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  the  result  in  any  given  instance.  , 

§  4.  It  appears,  therefi>re,  that  the  method  of  all  Deductive  Sciences 
is  hypothetical.  They  •proceed  by  tracing  the  consequences  of  certain 
assumptions ;-  leaving  for  separate  Consideration  whether  the  assump- 
tions are  true  or  not,  and  if  not  pxactly  true,  whether  they  are  a  suffix 
ciently  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Since 
it  is  only  in  questions  of  pure  number  that  the  assumptions  are  exactly 
true,  and  even  there,  only  so  long  as  no  conclusions  except  purely  nu- 
merical ones  are  to  be  fcTunded  upon  them ;  it  must,  in  all  other  cases 
of  deductive  investigation,  fbrm  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  to  determine  how 
much  the  assumptions  want  of  being  exactly  true  in  the  case  in  hand. 
This  is  generally  a  matter  of  obseri^ation,  to  be  repeated  in  every  fresh 
case ;  or  if  it  has  to  be  settled  by  .argument  instead  of  observation,  may  re- 
quire, in  every  different  case,  different  evidence,  and  present  every  de- 
gree ol^  difficulty  from  the  lowest  to  (he  highest.  But  the  other  part  of  the 
process — ^viz.,  to  determine  what  else  may  b^  concluded  if  we  find,  and 
m  proportion  as  we  find,  the  assumptions  to  be  true — may  be  performed 
once  lOT  all,  and  the  results  held  ready  to  be  Employed  as  the  occasions 
turn  up  for  use.  We  thus  do  all  beforehand  that  can  be  so  done,  and 
feave  the  least  possible  work  to  be  performed  when  ckses  arise  and  press 
for  a  decision.  This  inquiry  into  the  inferences  which  can  be  drawn 
from  assumptions,  is  what  properly  constitutes  Demonstrative  Science. 

It  is  of  course  quite  as  practicpible  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions  from 
facts  assumed,  as  from  facts  observed ;  from  fictitious,  as  from  real,  in- 
ductions. Deduction,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a  series  of  inferences 
in  this  form :  a  is  a  mark  of  b,  bofcjC  of  tZ,  therefore  a  is  a  mark  of  c^, 
which  last  may  be  a  truth  inaccessible  to  direct  observation.  In  like 
manner  it  is  allowable  to  say.  Suppose  that  a  were  a  mark  of  &,  b  dfc, 
and  c  of  J,  a  would  be  a  mark  old,  which  last  conclusion  was  not  thought 
of  by  those  who  laid  down  the  premisses.  A  system  of  propositions  as 
complicated  as  geometry  might  be  deduced  from  assumptions  which  are 
false ;  as  wa^,  done  by  Ptolemy,  Descartes,  and  others,  m  their  attempts 
to  explain  synthetically  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,'  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  real 
motions,  or  were  produced  in  some  way  more  or  less  different  from  the 
true  one.  Sometimes  the  same  thing  is  knowingly  done,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  falsity  of  the  assumption  ;  which  is  called  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum.  In  such  cases,  the  reasoning  is  as  follows :  a  is  a 
mark  o€b,  and  ^  of  c ;  now  if  c  were  also  a  mark  of  J,  a  would  be  a  mark 
of  d ;  but  d  is  known  to  be  a  mark  of  the  absence  of  a ;  consequently  a 
would  be  a  mark  of  its  own  absence,  which  is  a  contradiction ;  there- 
fore c  is  not  a  mark  of  d, 
Y 
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§  5.  It  has  even  been  lield  by  some  philosophers,  that  all  ratiocina*- 
tion  rests  in  the  last  resort  npon  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ;  since  the 
way  to  enforce  assent  to  it,  in  case  of  obscurity ,^  would  be  to  show  that 
if  the  conclusion  be  denied  we  must  deny  some  one  at  least  of  the 
premisses,  which,  as  they  are  all  supposed  true,  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion. And,  in  accordance  with  this,  many  have  thought  that  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  evidence  of  ratiocination  consisted  in  the  impossibility 
of  admitting  the  premisses  and  rejecting  the  conclusion  without  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  This  theory,  however,  is  quite  inadmissible  as  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  ratiocination  itself  rests.  If  any 
one  denies  the  conclusion  notwithstanding  his  admission  of  the  prem- 
isses, he  is  not  involved  in  any  direct  and  express  contradiction  until  he 
is  compelled  to  deny  some  premiss ;  and  he  can  only  be  forced  to  do 
this  by  a  reductio.  ad  absurdum,  that  is,  by  another  ratiocination :  now,' 
if  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  process  itself,  he  can  no  more 
be  forced  to  assent  to  the  second  syllogism  than  to  the  first.  In  truth, 
therefore,  no  one  is  ever  forced  to  a  contradiction  in  terms :  he  can 
only  be  forced  to  a  contradiction  (or  rather  an  infringement)  of  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  ratiocination,  namely,  that  whatever  has  a  mark, 
has  what  it  is  a  mark  of;  or  (in  the  case  of  universal  propositions), 
that  whatever  is  a  mark  of  a  thing,  is  a  mark  of  whatever  else  that 
thing  is  a  mark  of.  For  in  the  case  of  every  correct  argument;  as  soon 
as  thrown  into  the  syllogistic  form,  it  is  evident  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  sylloG^ism,  that  he  who,  admitting  the  premisses,  fails  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  does  not  conform  to  the  above  axiom. 

Without  attaching  exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  now 
drawn,  I  think  it  enables  us  to  characterize  in  a  more  accurate  manner 
than  is  usually  done,  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence  and  of  logi- 
cal necessity.  That  is  necessary,  from  which  to  withhold  our  assent 
would  be  to  violate  the  above  axiom.  And  since  the  axiom  can  only 
be  violated  by  assenting^  to  premisses  and  rejecting  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  them,  nothing  is  necessary  except  the  -connexion  between 
a  conclusion  and  premisses ;  of  which  doctrine,  the  whole  of  thb  and 
the  preceding  chapter  are  submitted  as  the  proof. 

We  •  have  now  proceeded  as  far  in  the  theory  of  Deduction  as  we 
can  advance  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry.  Any  further  insight 
into  the  subject  requires  that  the  foundation  shall  have  been  laid  of 
the  philosophic  theory  of  Induction  itself;  in  which  theory  that  of 
deduction,  as  -a  mode  of  induction,  which  we  have  now  shown  it  to  be; 
will  assume  spontaneously  the  place  which  belongs  to  it,  and  will  re* 
ceive  its  share  of  whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  great  intel- 
lectual operation  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part. 

We  here,  therefore,  close  the  Second  Book.  The  theory  of  Induc- 
tion, in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  will  form  the  buIh- 
ject  of  the  Thirdk 
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**  According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated,  the  highest,  or  rather  the  only  proper  ohject  of 
physicsi  is  to  ascertain  those  establish^  conjunctions  of  successive  events,  which  consti- 
nite  the  order  of  the  universe ;  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observa- 
tions, or  which  it  discloses  to  our  experiments ;  and  to  refer  these  phenomena  to  their  gen- 
en)  laws." — D,  Stbwast^  EUmenU  of  Uu'PhUottfpky  of  tht  Human  Mind,  vol  iL,  chap.  \r. 
sect  1. 

^  In  such  casdi  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  inouiry  may  be  said  to  go  hand 
m  band,  the  one  verifying  tbe  conclusions  deduced  by  the  other ;  ana  the  combination  of 
experiment  and  theory,  which  may  thus  be  brought  to  bear  in  such  cases,  forms  an  engine 
of  discovery  infinitely  more  powerful  than  either  taken  separately.  This  state  of  any  de- 
partment of  science  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  and  that  which  promises 
the  most  to  research.** — Sit  J.  Hbrschbl,  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  NcUural  Philosophy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

.      PRELIMINABY  OBSERVATIONS   ON    INDUCTION  IN   GENERAL. 

§  I.  The  portion  of  tbe  present  inquiry  upon  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal,  both  from  its  sur- 
passing in  intricacy  all  the  other  branches,  and  because  it  relates  to  a  pro- 
cess which  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  Book  to  be  that  in  which 
the  Investigation  of  Nature  essentially  consists.  We  have  found  that 
all  Inference,  consequently  all  Proof,  and  all  discovery  of  truths  not 
self-evident,  consists  of  inductions,  and  the  interpretation  of  inductions : 
that  all  our  knowledge,  not  intuitive,  comes  to  us' exclusively  fropi 
that  source.  What  Induction  is,  therefore,  and  what  conditions  render 
illegitimate,  cannot  but  be  deemed  the  main  question  of  the  science  of 
logic — ^the  question  which  includes  all  others.  It  is,  however,  one 
which  professed  writers  on  logic  have  almost  entirely  passed  over. 
The  generalities  of  the  subject  have  not  been  altogether  neglected  by 
metaphysicians ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  witib  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  science  has  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  general 
truths,  their  analysis  of  the  inductive  operation,  even  when  unexcep- 
tionable as  to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific  enough  to  be  maae 
the  foundation  of  practical  rules,  which  might  be  for  induction  itself 
what  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  for  the  interpretation  of  induction : 
while  those  by  whom  physical  science  has  been  carried  to  its  present 
high  state  of  improvement — and  who,  to  arrive  at  a  complete  theory  of 
the  process,  needed  only  to  generalize,  and  *  adapt  to  all  varieties  of 
problems,  the  methods  which  they  themselves  employed  in  their  ha- 
Ditual  pursuits — ^never  until  very  lately  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
philosophize  on  the  subject,  nor  regarded  the  mode  in  which  they  ar- 
rived at  their  coi^clusions  as  deserving  of  study,  independently  of  the 
conclusions  themselves. 
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Altbougb,  for  these  reasons,  there  is  not  jet  extant  a  body  of  Induc- 
tive Loeic,  scientifically  constructed ;  the  materials  for  its  construction 
exist,  widely  scattered,  but  abundant :  and  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  materials  is  a  task  with  which  intellects  of  the  highest 
order,  possessed  of  the  necessary  acquirements,  have  at  length  consent- 
ed to  occupy  themselves.  Within  a  few  years  three  writers,  profoundly 
versed  in  eVery  branch  of  physical  science,  and  not  unaccustomed  to 
carry  their  speculations  into  still  higher  regions  of  knowledge,  have 
made  attempts,  of  unequal  but  all  of  very  great  merit,  towards  the 
creation  of  a  Philosophy  of  Induction  :  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  Dis- 
course  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  and,  greatest  of  all, 
M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  nis  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive^  a  work  which 
only  requires  to  be  better  known,  to  place  its  author  in  the  very  high- 
est class  of  European  thinkers.  That  the  present  writer  does  not 
consider  any  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  all  of  tliem  together,  to  havo 
entirely  accomplished  this  important  work,  is  implied  in  his  attempting 
to  contribute  something  further  towards  its  achievement ;  but  witn  hia 
comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  various  physical  sciences, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  desperate  unless  tne  materials  had 
been  brought  together,  and  had  undergone  a  partial  elaboration,  by 
their  more  competent  hands ;  even  if  he  coulu  have  dispensed  with 
the  many  important  logical  ideas  and  principles,  for  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  which  ho  has  been  indebted  to  one  or  other  of  those  writers. 

§  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  Induction  may  be  de- 
fined, the  operation  of  discovering  and  proving  general  propositions. 
It  is  true  that  (as  already  shown)  the  process  of  indirectly  ascertainingin- 
dividual  facts,  is  as  truly  inductive  as  that  by  which  we  establish  general 
truths.  But  it  is  not  a  different  kind  of  induction ;  it  is  another  form  of  the 
very  same  process :  since,  on  the  one  hand,  generals  are  but  collec- 
tions of  particulars,  definite  in  kind  but  indefinite  in  number;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  observation 
of  known  oases  justifies  us  in  drawing  an  inference  respecting  even  one 
unknown  case,  we  should  on  the  same  evidence  be  justified  m  drawing 
a  similar  inference  with  respect  to  a  whole  class  of  cases.  The  infer- 
ence cither  does  not  hold  at  all,  or  it  holds  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  de- 
scription ;  in  all  cases  which,  in  certain  definable  respects,  resemble 
those  we  have. observed. 

If  these  remarks  are  just ;  if  the  principles  and  rules  of  inference  are 
the  same  whether  we  infer  general  propositions  or  individual  facts ;  it 
foUows  that  a  complete  logric  of  the  sciences  would  be  also  a  complete 
logic  of  practical  business  and  common  life.  Since  there  is  no  case  of 
legitimate  inference  from  experience,  in  which  the  conclusion  may  not 
legitimately  be  a  general  proposition ;  an  analysis  of  the  process  by 
wnich  general  truths  are  arrived  at,  is  virtually  an  analysis  of  all  induc- 
tion whatever.  Whether  we  are  inquiring  into  a  scientific  principle  or 
into  an  individual  fact,  and  whether  we  proceed  by  experiment  or  by  ra- 
tiocination, every  step  in  the  train  of  inferences  is  essentially  inductive* 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  induction  depends  in  both  cases  upon  the  same 
conditions. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  practical  inquirer,  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  facts  not  for  the  purposes  of  science  but  for  those  of 
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husinesfl,  such  for  instance  as  the  advocate  or  the  judge,  the  chief  diffi* 
culty  is  one  in  which  the  principles  of  induc^on  will  afford  him  no  as* 
sistance.  It  lies  not  in  making  his  inductions  but  in  the  selettion  of 
them ;  in  choosing  from  among  all  general  propositions  ascertained  to  * 
be  true,  those  wmch  furnish  him  with  marks  oy  which  he  may  trace 
whether  the  given  subject  possesses  or  not  the  predicate  in  question. 
In  Arguing  a  doubtful  question  of  fact  before  a  jury,  the  general  prop- 
ositions orprinciples  to  which- the  advocate  appeals  are  mostly,  in  them- 
selves, sufficiently  trite,  and  assented  to  as  soon  as  stated :  iiis  skill  lies 
in  brining  his  case  under  those  propositions  or  principles ;  in  calling 
to  mind  such  of  the  known  or  recognized  maxims  of  probability  as  ad- 
mit of  application  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  selecting  from  among  them 
those  bpst  adapted  to  his  object.  Success  is  here  depei\dent  upon  nat- 
ural or  acquired  sagacity,  aided  by  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject, 
and  of  subjects  allied  with  it.  Invention,  though  it  can  be  cultivated, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  rule ;  there  is  no  science  which  will  enable  a  man 
X/6  bethink  himself  of  that  which  vrW  suit  his  purpose. 

But  when  he  has  thought  of  something,  science  can  tell  him  whether 
that  which  he  has  thought  of  will  suit  his  purpose  or  not.  The  inquirer 
or  arguer  must  be  guided  by  his  own  knowledge  and  sagacity  m  his 
choice  of  the  inductions  out  of  whiqh  he  will  construct  his  argument. 
But  the  validity  of  the  argument  when  constructed,  depends  upon 
principles  and  must  be  tried  by  tests  which  are  t^e  same  for  all  de*- 
Bcriptions  of  inquiries,  whether  the  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  or  to 
enrich  science  with  a  new  general  truth.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other,  the  senses,  or  testimony,  must  decide  on  the  individual  facts; 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism  will  determine  whether,  those  facts  being 
supposed  correct,  the  case  really  falls  within  the  fonnulae  of  the  differ- 
ent inductions  under  which  it  has  been  successively  brought ;  and  finally, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  inductions  themselves  must  be  decided  by  other 
rules,  and  these  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  investigate.  If  this  third  part 
of  the  operation  be,  in  many  of  the  questions  of  practical  life,  not  the 
most,  but  the  least  arduous  portion  of  it,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  also 
tlie  case  in  some  great  departments  of  the  field  of  science  ;  in  all  those 
which  are  principally  deductive,  and  most  of  all  in  mathematics ;  where 
the  inductions  themselves  are  few  in  number,  and  so  obvious  and  ete-  * 
mentary,  that  they  seem  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  evidence  of  voxperi- 
ence,  while  to  combine  them  so  as  to  prove  a  given  theorem  or  solve  a 
problem,  may  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  invention  and  contrivance 
with  which  our  species  is  gifled. 

If  the  identity  of  the  logical  processes  which  prove  particular  facts  . 
and  those  which  establish  general  scientific  truths,  required  any  addi- 
tional confirmation,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  consider,  that  in  many 
branches  of  science  single  facts  have  to  be  proved,  as  well  as  princi- 
ples ;  facts  as  completely  individual  as  any  that  are  debated  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  but  which  are  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
truths  of  the  science,  and  without  disturbing  in  any  degree  the  homo- 
geneity of  its  method.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
astronomy.  The  individual  facts  upon  which  that  science  {prounds 
its  most  important  deductions,  such  facts  as  the  magnitudes  of  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  their  distances  from  one  another,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  and  its  rotation,  are  scarcely  any  of  them  accessible  to 
oar  means  of  direct  observation-:  they  are  proved  indirectly,  by* the 
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aid  of  inductions  founded  dn  other  facts  which  we  can  more  eaBily 
reach.  For  example,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  waB 
determined  by  a  very  circuitous  process.  The  share  which  direct 
observation  hsid  in  the  work  consisted  in  ascertaining,  at  one  and  the 
same  instant,  the  zenith  distances  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  two 
points  very  remote  from  one  another  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
ascertainment  of  these  angular  distances  ascertained  their  supple- 
ments ;  and  since  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  6ubtei\ded  by  the 
distance  between,  the  two  places  of  observation  was  deducible  by 
spherical  trigonometry- from  the  latitude  and  loBe;itudc  of  those  placea» 
the  angle  at  the  moon  subtended  by  the  same  hne  became  die  fourtli 
angle  of  a  quadrilateral  of  which  the  other  three  angles  were  known. 
The  four  angles  being  thus  asc^ertained,  and  two  sides  of  the  quadri- 
lateral being  radii  of  the  earth }  the  two  remaining  sides  and  the  diag- 
onal, or  in  other  words,  the  moon's  distance  from  the  two  places  of 
observation  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  could  be  ascertained,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  from  elementary  theorems  of  geom- 
etry. At  each  step  in  this  demonstration  we  take  in  a  hew  induction, 
represented,  in  the  aggregate  of  its  results,  by  a  general  proposition.  - 

Not  only  is  the  process  by  which  an  individual  astronomical  fact 
was  thus  ascertained,  exactly  similar  to  those  by  which  the  same 
science  establishes  its  general  truths,  but  moreover  (as  we  have  shown 
to  be  the  case  in  all  legitimate  reasoning)  a  general  proposition  might 
have  been  concluded  instead  of  a  single  fact.  In  strictness,  indeed, 
(he  result  of  the  reasoning  is  a  general  proposition ;  a  theorem  re- 
specting the  distance,  not  of  the  moon  in  particular,  but  of  ani/  inac- 
cessible object ;  showing  in  what  relation  that  distance  stands  to  certain 
other  quantities.  And  although  the  moon  is  almost  the  only  heavenly 
body  the  distance  of  which  from  the  earth  can  really  be  thus  ascer- 
tained, jthis  is  merely  owing  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  which  render  them  incapable  of  affording  such 
data  as  the  application  of  the  theorem  requires ;  for  the  theorem  itself 
is  as  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  the  moon. 

We  shall  fall  into  np  error,  then,  if  in  treating  of  Induction,  we  limit 
our  attention  to  the  establishment  of  general  propositions.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  Induction,  as  directed  to  this  end,  are  the  principled 
and  rules  of  all  Induction ;  and  the  logic  of  Science  is  the  universal 
Logic,  applicable  to  all  inquiries  in  which  man  can  engage,  and  the 
test  of  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  can  arrive  by  inference. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  INDUCTIONS  IMPROPERLT  SO  GALLED. 

{  L  IwDUcnoN,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer Apt  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases,  will  be 
true  in  aD  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain  assignable 
respects.  In  other  words.  Induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  con- 
•dude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the 
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whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  he  true  ^nder 
similar  circumstances  at  all  times. 

This  definition  excludes  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  Inductic^, 
various  logical  epei*ations,  to  which  it  is  not  unusual  to   apply  that  -m 
name.  *  • 

Induction,  as  ahove  defined,  is  a  process  of  inference ;  it  proceeds 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  and  any  operation  involving  no  in- 
ference, any  process  in  which  what  seems  the  conclusion  is  no  wider 
than  the  premisses  from  which  it  is  drawn,  does  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Yet  in  the  common  books  of  Logic  we  find 
this  laid  down  as  the  most  perfect,  indeed  the  only  quite  perfect,  form 
of  induction.  In  those  books,  every  process  which  sets  out  from  a 
less  general  and  terminates  in  a  more  general  expression — which  ad- 
mits of , being  stated  in  the  form,  *'  This  and  that  A  are  B,  therefore 
every  A  is  B" — ^is  called  an  induction,  whether  anything  be  really 
concluded  or  not ;  and  the  induction  is  asserted  to  be  not  perfect,  un- 
less every  single  individual  of  the  class  A  is  included  in  the  antecedent, 
or  premiss :  that  is,  unless  what  we  affirm  of  the  class,  has  already 
been  ascertained  to  be  true  of  every  individual  in  it,  so  that  the 
nominal  conclusion  is  not  really  a  conclusion,  but  a  mere  reassertion 
of  the  premisses.  If  we  were  to  say.  All  the  planets  shine  by  th^ 
sun's  light,  from  observation  of  each  separate  planet,  or  All  the 
Apostles  were  Jews,  .because  this  is  true  of  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and 
every  othei  apostle — these,  and  such  as  these,  would,  in  the  phrase- 
ology in  question,  be  called  perfect,  and  the  only  perfect.  Inductions. 
This,  however,  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  induction  from  otirs ;  it  is 
no  inference  from  facts,  known  to  facts  unknown,  but  a  mere  short- 
hand registration  of  facts  known.  Tlie  two  simulated  arguments, 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  not  generalizations ;  the  propositions  pur- 
porting to  bo  conclusions  from  them,  are  not  really  general  proposi- 
tions. A  general  proposition  is  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals ;  namely,  all,  whether 
few  or  many,  existing  or  capable  of  existing,  which  possess  the  pi:Op- 
eities  connoted  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  "AH  men  are  mor- 
tal" does  not  mean  all  now  living,  but  all  men  pastj,  present,  ^nd  to 
come.  When  the  signification  of  the  term  is  limited  so  as  to  render  it 
a  name  not  for  any  and  every  individual  falling  under  a  certain  gen- 
eral description,  but  only  for  each  of  a  number  of  individuals  desig- 
nated as  such,  and  as  it  were  counted  off  individually,  the  proposition, 
though  it  may  be  general  in  its  language,  is  no  general  proposition, 
but  merely  that  number  of  singular  propositions,  written  in  an 
abridged  character.  The  operation  may  be  very  useful,  as  most 
forms  of  abridged  notation  are  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  investigation 
of  truth,  though  often  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  materials  for  that  investigation. 

§  2.  A  second  process  which  requires  to  be  distinguishad  from 
Induction,  is  one  to  which  mathematicians  sometimes  give  that  name: 
and  which  so  far  resembles  Induction  properly  so  (paHod,  ifM^C^the 
propositions  it  leads  to  are  really  general  propositiona.  J^or  aiMpjih^ky 
when  we  have  proved,  with  respect  to  the  circle,  that  -a  strdolil  line 
cannot  meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and  when  the  same  dung  has 
been  successively  proved  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyper- 
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bola,  it  may  bo  laid  down. as  an  uniTdrsal  propeiW  of  the  aectioiis  of 
the  cone.  In  this  example  there  is  no  induction*  becauae  there  is  no 
inference :  the  conclusion  is  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  was  aHerted 

.  in  the  various  propositions  from  which  it  is  drawn.  A  case  BGimewhi|]ty 
though  not  altogether,  similar,  is  the  proof  of  a  geometrical  theoran 
by  means  of  a  diagraiiL  Whether  the  diagram  be  on  paper  or  only 
in  the  imagination,  the  demonstration  (as  wo  formerly  observed*)  does 
not  prove  directly  the  general  theorem ;  it  proves  only  that  the  con- 
clusion, which  the  the<jrcm  asserts  generally,  is  true  of  the  particular 
triangle  or  circle  exhibited  in  the  diagram  :  but  since  we  perceive  that 
in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  proved  it  of  that  circle,  it  might 
also  be  proved  of  any  other  circle,  we  gather  up  into  one  general 

.  expression  all  the  singular  propositions  susceptible  of  being'  thus 
proved,  and  cmbcnly  thorn  in  an  universal  proposition.  Havinff  shown 
that  the  three  angles  of  tlie  triangle  ABC  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  we  conclude  that  this  is  true  of  every  other  triangle,  not 
because  it  is  true  of  ABC,  but  for  the  same  reason  which  proved  it 
to  be  true  of  A  B  C.  If  this  were  to  be  called  Induction,  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it  would  be,  Induction  by  parity  of  reasoning,  ^ut 
the  term  cannot  properly  belong  to  it ;  the  characteristic  quality  of 
Induction  is  wanting,  since  the  truth  obtained,  though  really  general, 
is  not  believed  on  the  evidence  of  particular  instances.  We  do  not 
conclude  that  all  triangl(>s  have  the  property  because  some  triangles 
have,  but  fn>m  the  ulterior  demonstrative  evidence  which  was  the 
ground  of  our  conviction  in  the  particular  instances. 

There'  are  nevertheless,  in  mathematics,  some  examples  of  so-called 
induction,  in  which  the  conclusion  does  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
ffeneralization  grounded  upon  some  of  the  particular  cases  included 
in  it.  A  mathematician,  when  he  has  calculated  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  terms  of  an  algebraical  or  arithmetical  series  to  havo  ascer- 
tained what  is  called  the  law  of  the  series,  does  not  hesitate  to  fill  up 
any  number  of  the  succeeduig  terms  without  repeating  the  calculations. 
But  I  apprehend  he  only  does  so  when  it  Is  apparent  from  a  priori 
considerations  (which  might  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  demonstration) 
that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  subsenuent  terms,  each  from  that 
which  preceded  it,  must  be  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  terms  which 
have  been  already  calculated.  And  when  the  attempt  has  been 
hazarded  without  the  sanction  of  such  general  considerations,  there 
are  instances  upon  record  in  which  it  has  led  to  false  results. 

It  is  said  that  Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theorem  by  induc- 
tion ;  by  raising  a  binomial  successively  to  a  certain  number  of  powers, 
and  comparing  those  powers  ^-ith  one  another  until  he  detectetl  the 
relation  in  which  the  algebraic  formula  of  each  power  stands  to  the 
exponent  of  that  power,  and  to  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial.  The 
fact  is  not  improbable :  but  a  mind  like  Newton's,  which  seemed  to 
arrive  per  saltum  at  principles  and  conclusions  that  ordinary  mathe- 
maticians only  reached  by  a  succession  of  steps,  certainly  could  not 
have  performed  the  comparison  in  question  without  being  led  by  it  to 
the  h  priori  ground  of  the  law ;  since  any  one  who  understands  suf- 
ficiendy  the  naturo  of  multiplication  to  venture  upon  mu1ti]>lying 
several  lines  of  figures  or  symbols  at  one  operation,  cannot  but  perceive 

•  Supra,  p.  127, 12S. 
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that  in  rs^i^g  a  binomial  to  a  power,  the  coefficients  m^st  depend 
upoi>  the  laws  of  permutation  and  combination :  and  as  sooq  as  this  is  i 
rebognized,  the  theorem  is  demonstrated.  Indeed,  when  once  it  was 
seen  that  the  law  prevailed  in  a  few  of  the  low4^  powers,  its  identity 
with  the  law  of  pennutation  would  at  once  suggaet  the  considerations  > 
which  prove  it  to  obtain  universally.  Even,  tberdfore,  such  cases  as 
these,  are  but  examples  of  what  I  have  called  induction  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  that  is,  not  really  induction,  because  not  involving  any  infer- 
ence of  a  general  proposition  from  particular  instances.*  '    •«. 

§  3.  There  remains  a  third  improper  use  .of  the  term  Induction,      *    < 
which   it  \^  of  real  im|)Ortaiice  to  clear  up,  because  the  theory  of  » 

induction  has  been,  to  no  ordinary  degree,  confused  by  U^  uid  because  .    ^ 
the .  coi^sion  is  exemplified  in.  the  most  recent  and  most  elaborate 
tseatise  on  the  inductive.  phik)sophy  which  exists  in  our  language. 
i?he  error  in  question  is  that  of  confounding  a  mere  description  ol  a 
set  of  observed  phenomena,  with  an  induction  from  them.  ^  . 

Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  consists  of  parts,  and  that  these  parts    , 
are  only  capable  of  being  observed  separately,  and  as  it  were  piece- 
meal   When  the  observations  have  been  ma4e,  there  is  a  convenience     ^ 
.  (^mounting  for  many  purposes  to  a  necessity)  in  obtaining  a  njprcaen- 
tation  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole,  by  combini^g,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  piechig  these  detached  fragments  togethei*.     A  navigat;or  sailing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  discovers  land  :  he  cannot  at  first,  or  by  any 
one  observation,  determine  whether  it  is  a  jopntinent  or  an  island  ;  but 
he  coasts  along  it,  and  after  a  few  days,  finds  himself  to  have  sailed 
completely  round  it:  he  then  pronounces  it  an  island.     Now  there 
was  no  particular  time  or  place  of  observation  at-  which  he  could  per- 
ceive that  this  land  was  entirely  surrounded  l?y  water :  he  asceitained 
the  fact  by  a  succession  of  partial  observations,  and  then  selected  a 
general  expression  which  summed  up  in  two  or  three  words  the  whol% 
of  what  he  so  observed.     But  is  there  anything  of  the  nature  of  an      • 
induction  in  this  process  ]    Did  he  infer  anything  that  had  not  been 
observed,  from  something  else  which  had  ]    Certainly  not.     That  the 
land  in  question  is  an  island,  is  not  an, inference  from  the  partial  facts  • 
which  the  navigator  saw  in  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation ;  it  is 
the  facts  themselves  ;  it  is  a  summary  of  those  facts ;  the  description  of 
a  complex  fact,  to  which  those  simpler  ones  are  as  the  parts  of  a  whole. 

Now  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  this  simple  operation^ 
and  that  by  which  Kepler  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  planetary 
orbits:  and  Kepler's  operation,  all  at  least  that  was  characteristic  in 
it,  was  not  more  an  inductive  act  than  that  of  our  supposed  navigator. 

The  object  of  Kepler  was  to  determine  the  real  path  described  by 
each  of  the  planets,  or  let  us  say  the  plaqet  Mars  (for  it  was  of  that 
body  that  he  first  established  two  of  the  three  great  astronomical 
truths  which  bear  his  name).  To  do  this  there  was  no  other  mode 
than  that  of  direct  observation :  and  all  which  observation  could  do  ' 
"was  to  ascertain  a  great  number  of  the  successive  places  of  the  planet ; 
or  rather,  of  its  apparent  places.  That  the  planet  occupied  success- 
ively all  these  positions,  or  at  all  events,  positions  which  produced  the 

♦  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  refer,  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  what  is  called  induction 
in  mathematics,  to  the  hiphest  English  authority  on  the  philosophy  of  algebra,  Mr.  Pea- 
cock.   See  pp.  107-8  of  his  profound  Trtaiut  on  ii^eAro. 
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The  facts  being  out  of  the  reach  of  being  observed,  in  any  such  man- 
ner as  would  have  enabled  the  senses  to  identify  directly  the  path  of 
the  planet,  the  conception  requisite  for  framing  a  general  description 
of  that  path  could  not  be  collected  by  abstraction  from  the  obsen-ations 
themselves ;  the  mind  had  to  supply  hypothetically,  from  among  the 
conceptions  it  had  obtained  from  other  portions  of  its  experience,  some 
one  which  would  correctly  represent  the  series  of  the  observed  iacts. 
It  had  to  frame  a  supposition  respecting  the  general  course  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  ask  itself,  If  this  be  the  general  description,  what  will 
the  details  be?  and  then  compare  these  with  the  details  actually 
observed.  If  they  agreed,  the  hypothesis  would  serve  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomenon:  if  not,  it  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and 
another  tried.  It  is  such  a  case  as  this  which  gives  color  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mind,  in  framing  the  descriptions,  adds  something  of  its 
own  which  it  does  not  find  in  the  fiicts. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact,  surely,  that  the  planet  does  describe  an  ellipse ;  and 
a  fact  which  we  could  see,  if  we  had  adequate  visual  organs  and  a 
suitable  position.  Not  having  these  advantages,  but  possessing  the 
conception  of  an  ellipse,  or  (to  express  the  meaning  iti  less  technical 
language)  knowing  what  an  olHpse  was,  Kepler  tried  whether  the  ob- 
served places  of  the  planet  were  consistent  with  such  a  path.  He 
found  they  were  so ;  and  ho,  consequently,  assert4?d  as  a  fact  that  the 
planet  moved  in  an  ellipse.  But  this  fact,  which  Kepler  did  not  add 
to,  but  fomtd  in,  the  moticms  of  the  planet,  namely,  that  it  occupied  in 
succession  the  various  points  in  the  circumference  of  a  given  ellipse, 
was  the  very  fact,  the  separate  parts  of  which  had  been  separately  ob- 
served ;  it  was  the  sum  of  the  different  observations.  It  superadded 
nothing  to  the  particular  facts  which  it  served  to  bind  together :  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  knowledge  that  a  resemblance  existed  between  the 
planetary  orbit  and  other  ellipses ;  an  accession  the  nature  and  amount- 
«f  which  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter.* 

Having  stated  this  fundamental  difference  between  my  views  and 
those  of  Mr.  Wliewell,  I  must  add,  that  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  conception  is  selected,  suitcable  to  express  the  facts,  appears 
to  me  perfectly- just.  The  experience  of  all  thinkers  will,  1  believe, 
testify  that  the  process  is  tentative ;  that  it  consists  of  a  succession  of 
guesses ;  many  being  rejected,  until  one  at  last  occurs  fit  to  be  chosen. 
We  know  from  Kepler  himself  that  before  hitting  upon  the  **  concep- 
tion" of  an,  elUpse,  he  tried  nineteen  other  imaginary  paths,  which, 
finding  them  inconsistent  with  the  observations,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ject. But  as  Mr.  Whewell  truly  says,  the  successful  hypothesis, 
although  a  guess,  ought  not  to  bo  called  a  lucky,  but  a  skillfiil  guess. 
The  guesses  which  serve  to  give  mental  unity  and  wholeness  to  a 
chaos  of  scattered  particulars,  are  accidents  which  occur  to  no  minds 
but  those  abeundmg  in  knowledge  and  disciplined  in  scientific  combi- 
nations. 

How  far  t}iis  tentative  method,  so  indipensable  as  a  means  to  the  col- 
ligation of  facts  for  purj)Oses  of  description,  admits  of  applicati(m  to 
Inductioti  itself,  and  what  functions  belong  to  it  in  that  department, 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  of  the  present  Book  which  relates  to 
Hypotheses.     On  the  present  occasion  we  have  chiefly  to  distinguish 

*  Vide  inlzB,  book  !▼.,  ch.  1. 
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this  procoss.  of  colligation  from  Ihductioii  properly  so  called :  and  that 
the  distinction  may  be  made  clearer,  it  is  well  to  advert  to  a  curious 
and  interesting  remark  of  Mr.  Who  well,  which  is  as  strikingly  true  of 
the  former  operation,  as  it  is  unequivocally  false  of  the  latter. 

In  different  stages  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  philosophers  have 
employ edy  for  the  colligation  of  the  same  order  of  facts,  different  con- 
ceptions.    The  early  and  rude  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
which  minute  precision  was  neither  attained  nor  sought,  presented  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  representation  of  the  path  of  a  planet  as  an 
exact  circle,  having  the  earth  for  its  centre.     As  observations  increased 
in  accuracy,  and  facts  were  disclosed  which  were  not  reconcilable 
with   this  simple  -supposition,  for  the  colligation  of  those  additional  ^ 
facts,  the  supposition  was  varied;  and  varied  again  and  again  as  facts 
became  more  numerous  and  precise.     The  earth  was  removed  from 
the  centre  to  some  other  point  wdthin  the  circle  ;  the  planet  was  sup- 
posed to  revolve  in'  a  smaller  circle  called  an  epicycle,  round  an  im- 
aginary point  which  revolved  in  a  circle  round  the  earth  :  in  proportion 
as  observation  elicited  fresh  facts  contradictory  to  these  representations, 
other  epicycles  and  other  eccentrics  were  added,  producing  additional 
complication ;  until  at  last  Kepler  swept  all  these  circles  away,  and* 
substituted  the  conception  of  an  exact  ellipse.     Even  this  is  found  not 
to  represent  with  complete  correctness  the  accurate  observations  of 
the  present  day,  \thich  disclose  many  slight  deviations  from  an  orbit 
exactly  elliptical.     Now  Mr.  Whe well  has  remarked  that  these  suc- 
cessive general  expressions,  thoug|h  apparently  so  conflicting,  were  aH 
correct :  they  all  answered  the  purpose  of  colligation  :  they  all  enabled 
the  mind  to  represent  to  itself  with  facility,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
glance,  the  whole  body  of  facts  at  that  time  ascertained ;  each  in  its  . 
turn  served  as  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  thiB 
senses  had  up  to  that  time  taken  cognizance  of  them.     If  a  necessity 
afterwards  arose  for  discarding  one  of  these  general  descriptions .  of 
the  planet's  orbit,  and  framing  a  different  imaginary  line,  by  which  to 
express  the  series  of  observed  positions,  it  was  because  a  number  of 
new  facts  had  now  been  added,  which  it  was  necessary  to  combine 
with  the  old  facts  into  one  general  description.     But  this  did  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  former  expression,  considered  as  a  general  state- 
ment of  tho  only  facts  w'hich  it  was  intended  to  represent.     And 'so 
true  is  this,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  M.'Comte,  these  ancient  gen- 
eralizations, even  the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  of  them,  that  of  uni- 
form movement  in  a  circle,  are  so  far  from  being  entirely  false,  that 
they  are  «ven  now  habitually  employed  by  astronomers  whefi  ohly  a 
rough  approximation  to  correctness  is  required.     "  L 'astronomic  mo- 
deme,  en  detruisant  sans  retour  Jes  hypotheses  primitives,  envisagees 
comme  lois  reelles  du  monde,  a  soigneusement  maintenu  leur  valour, 
positive  et  permanento,  la  propriete  de  representor  commodement  les 
phenom^nes  quand  il  s'agit  d'une  premiere  ^bauche.     Nos  ressources 
k  cet  egard  sont  memo  bien  plus  etendues,  precis^ment  a  cause  que 
nous  ne  nous  faisons  aucune  illusion  sur  la.  realite  des  hypotheses ;  de 
qui  nous  permet  d'employer  sans  scrupule,  en  chaque  cas,  celle  que 
nous  jugeons  la  plus  avantageuse.'** 

Mr.  Whewell's  remark,  therefore,  is  as  just  as  it  is  intetesting.    Sue- 

-*.  COMTB,  Cours  de  FJuhtophie  Positite,  toI.  il,  p.  202. 
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cessive  expressions  for  the  colligation  of  observed  facts,  or,  in  other 
words,  successivt;  descriptions  of  u  phenomenon  as  a  whole,  which  has 
been  observed  only  in  parts,  may,  though  conflicting,  be  all  correct  as 
far  as  they  go.  But  it  would  surely  be  absurd  ta  assert  this  of  con- 
flicting inductions. 

The  philosophic  study  of  facts  may  be  undertaken  for  three  dif. 
foront  puri>oses :  the  simple  description  of  the  facts ;  their  explana- 
tion ;  or  their  prediction  :  meaning  by  prediction,  the  determination 
of  the  conditions  under  which  similar  facts  may  be  expected  again  to' 
occur.  To  the  first  of  these  tliree  operations  the  name  of  Induction 
does  n(»t  properly  belong:  to  the  other. two  it  does.  Now,  Mr. 
Wliewell's  ol>ser\ation  is  true  of  the  first  alone.  Considered  as  a 
mere  description,  the  circular  theory  of  the  heavenly  motions  repre- 
sents perfectly  well  their  general  features ;  and  by  adding  epicycles 
^\'ith(>ut  limit,  those  motions,  even  as  now  known  to  us,  might  be 
expressed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  be  required.  The 
only  real  advantage  of  the  elliptical  theory,  as  a  mere  description, 
would  be  its  simplicity,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  conceiving  it 
and  reasoning  alK>ut  it :  for  it  would  not  really  be  more  true  than  the 
other.  Different  descriptions,  therefore,  may  be  all  true :  but  not, 
8urt»ly,  different  explanations.  The  doctrine  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  celestial  nature ;  the  doctrine  that 
tliey  were  moved  by  impact,  (which  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  vortices 
as  the  only  impelling  force  capable  of  whirUng  boaies  in  circles,)  and 
the  Newtonian  doctrine,  that  they  are  moved  by  the  composition  of  a 
centriiH*tal  with  an  original  projectile  force;  all  these  are  explana- 
tions, collected  by  real  induction  from  supposed  parallel  cases ;  and 
they  were  all  successri'ely  received  by  philosophers,  as  scientific 
trutlis  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Can  it  be  said  of 
these,  as  we  said  of  the  different  descriptions,  that  they  are  all  true 
as  tar  as  th«^y  go  1  Is  it  not  clear  that  one  only  can  be  true  in  any 
degret\  and  the  other  two  must  be  altogether  false  ?  So  much  for 
explanations :  let  us  now  compare  different  predictions :  the  first, 
that  ecli|>st>s  A%-ill  occur  whenever  one  planet  or  satellite  is  so  situated 
as  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  another;  the  second,  that  they  will  occur 
whenever  some  great  calamity  is  impending  over  mankind.  Do 
these  two  dcK*trines  only  differ  in  the  degree  of  their  trath,  as  ex* 
pressing  real  facts  with  une(|ual  degrees  of  accuracy  ]  Assuredly 
the  one  is  true,  and  the  other  absolutely  false. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when  Mr.  WheweU 
explains  induction  as  the  colligation  of  facts  by  means  of  appro- 
pnate  conceptions,  that  is,  conceptions  which  will  really  express 
tnem,  he  confounds  mere  description  of  the  obser>-ed  facts  with  ita- 
ference  from  thi>se  facts,  and  ascribes  to  the  latter  what  is.  a  char- 
acteristic property  of  the  former. 

Then>  IS,  however,  between  Colligation  and  Induction,  a  real 
Corrt^lation,  which  it  is  important  to  conceive  correctly.  Colligation 
is  not  always  induction;  but  induction  is  always  colligation.  The 
assertion  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses,  was  but  a  mode  of  rep- 
resenting observtnl  facts :  it  \%"as  but  a  colligation  ;  while  the  assertion 
tliat  .they  art«  drawn,  or  tend,  to^-ards  the  sun,  was  the  statement 
of  a  new  fact,  inft^rred  by  induction.  But  the  induction,  once  made^ 
accompUshos  the  puipoecs  of  coBigation  likewise.    It  brings  the  aama 
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&ct8,  which  Kepler  had  connected  by  hid  conception  of  an  elHpse, 
under  the  additional  conception  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  central 
force^  and  serves  therefore  as  a  new  bond  of  connexion  for  those 
facts ;  a  new  principle  for  their  classiiication. 

Moreover,  tliat  general  description,  which  is  improperly  confounded 
with  induction,, is  nevertheless  a  necessary  preparation  for  induction; 
no  less  necessary  than  correct  observation  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Without  the  previous  colligation  of  detachjsd  observations  by  means 
of  one  general  conception,  we  could  never  save  obtained  any  basis  for 
an  induction,  except  m  the  case  of  phenomena  of  very  limited  compass. 
We  should  not  be  able  to  affirm  any  predicates  at  alj,  of  a  subject  in- 
capable of  being  observed  otherwise  than  piecemeal  f  much  less  could 
we  extend  those  predicates  by .  induction  to  other  similar  subjects. 
Induction,  therefore,  always  presupposes,  not  only  that  the  necessary 
observations^ are  made  with  the  necessary^ accuracy,  but  also  that  the 
results  of  these  observations  are,  so  far  as  practicable,  connected 
together  by  general  descriptions,  enabling  the  mind  to  represent  to 
itself  as  wholes  whatever  phenomena  are  capable  of  being  so  rep- 
resented. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  nothing  more  is  required  from  the  concep- 
tion than  that  it  shall  serve  to  connect  the  observations,  would  be  to 
substitute  hypothesis  for  theory  and  imagination  for  proof.  The 
connecting  link  must  be  some  character  which  really  exists  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  which  would  manifest  itself  therein  if  the  conditions 
could  be  realized  which  our  organs  of -sense  require. 

What  more  may  be  usefully  said  on  the  subject  of  Colligation,  or  of 
the  correlative  expression  invented  by  Mr.  Wliewell,  the  Explication 
pf  Conceptions,  and  generally  on  the  subject  of  ideas  and  mental 
representations  as  connected  with  the  study  of  facts,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  the  Fourth  Book,  on  the  Operatiobs  Subsidiary 
to  Induction :  to ^ which  the  reader  must  refer  for  the  removal  of  any 
difficulty  which  the  present  disc^ussion  may  have  left.  ^ 
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OP  THE  GROUKD  op  INDUCTION.     . 

§  1.  Induction  properly  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  tho^  mental 
operations,  sometimes  though  improperly  designated  by  the  name, 
which  I  have  atteTppted  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  characterize,  may, 
then,  be  summarily  defined  as  Generalization  from  Experience.  It 
consists  in  inferring  from  some  individual  instances  in  which  a  phe- 
nomenon is  observed  to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instances  of  a 
certain  class ;  namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  former,  in  what  are 
regarded  as  the  material  circumstances.  '        ^ 

In  what  Way  the  material  circumstances  are  to.be  distinguished  from 
^ose  which  are  immaterial,  or  why  some  of  the  circumstances  are 
material  an<i  others  not  so,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  point  out.  We 
must  first  observe,  that  there  is  a  principle  implied  in  the  very  state- 
ment of  what  Induction  is ;  an  assumption  yfim  regard  to  the  course 
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of  nature  and  the  order  of  the  universe :  namely,  that  there  are  such 
things  in  nature  as  parallel  cases ;  that  what  happens-  once,  ^vill,  under 
a  sufficient  d*?groe  of  similarity  of  circumstances,  happen  again,  and 
not  only  again,  but  always.  This,  I  say,  is  an  aiwumption,  involved  in 
every  case  of  induction.  And,  if  we  consult  the  actual  course  of 
nature,  we  find  that  the  assumption  is  warranted ;  the  fact  Ls  so.  The 
universe,  wo  find,  is  so  constituted,  that  whatever  is  true  in  any  one 
case,  is  tnie  in  aTl  cases  of  a  certain  description  ;  the  only  difficulty  is, 
to  find  what  description. 

This  universal  fact,  which  is  our  warrant  for  all  inference  from  expe- 
rience, has  been  described  by  dii!er(»nt  philosophers  in  different  forms 
of  language  :  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform  ;  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  general  laws ;  and  the  like.  One  of  the  most  usual  of 
these  modes  of  expression,  but  also  one  of  the  most  inadequate,  is  that 
which  has  been  brouu^ht  into  familiar  use  by  the  metaphysicians  of  the 
school  of  Reid  and  Stewait.  The  disp()sition  of  the  human  mind  to 
generalize  from  expenenco-^a  propensity  considered  by  these  pliilo- 
sophers  as  an  instinct  of  oiu*  nature — they  usually  describe  under  the 
name  of  "  our  intuitive  conviction  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past."  Now  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  that  (whether 
the  telidency  be  or  not  an  original  and  ultimate  element  of  our  nature), 
Time,  in  its  modifications  of  past,  present,  and  future,  has  no  concern 
either  with  the  belief  itself,  or  wi*h  the  grounds  of  it.  We  believe 
that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow,  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday; 
but  we  iK'lieve,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  that  it  burned  before 
we  were  boni,  and  that  it  bums  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China.  It  is 
not  from  the  past  to  the  futiux?,  as  past  and  future,  that  we  infer,  but 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  from  facts  obser\'ed  to  facts  unob- 
8cr\'e<l ;  from  what  we  have  perceived,  or  been  directly  conscious  of, 
to  what  has  not  come  within  our  expenence.  In  this  last  predicament 
is  tlie  whole  region  of  the  fixture ;  but  also  the  vastly  greater  portion 
of  the  present  and  of  the  past. 

Whatever  be  thd  most  prop(»r  mode  of  expressing  it,  the  proposition 
that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is  the  fundamental  })rincij)Ie,  or 
gen(?ral  axiom,  of  Induction.  It  would  yet  be  a  great  error  to  (»fl[er 
this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  the  inductive  proco&s. 
On  the  contrary,  I  ht»ld  it  to  be  itsejf  an  instance  of  induction,  and 
inductitm  l.)y  no,  means  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  Far  from  being  the- 
first  induction  we  make,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  or  at  all  events  one  of 
thase  which  are  latest  in  attaining  strict  philosophical  accuracy.  As 
a  general  maxim,  indeed,.it  has  scarcely  entered  mto  the  minds  of  any 
but  philoso}>lier8 ;  nor  even  by  them,  as  we  shall  have  many  opportu- 
nities of  remarking,  have  its  extent  and  limits  been  always  very  justly 
conceived.  Yet  this  j^rinciple,  though  so  far  fnim  being  our  earliest 
inductiot>,  must  1h*  considered  as  our  warrant  for  all  the  ojthers,  in  this 
senst*,  that  uidess  it  were  true,  all  otlier  inductions  would  be  fallacious. 
And  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  sole  mode  in  which  the  gene- 
ral pro])ositions  which  we  jdace  at  the  head  of  our  rea.sonings  when 
wo  throw  them  into  syllogisms,  ever  really  contribute  to  their  validity. 
Archbishop  Wliately  has  well  remarked,  that  every  in<luction  is  a 
syllogism  with  the  major  prt»miss  suppressed ;  or  (as  I  prefer  express^. 
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ing  it),  that  every  induction  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism, by  supplying  a  major  premiss.  If  this  be  actually  done,  the 
princr^jle. which  we  are  now  considering,  that  of  the  unifonnity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  will  appear  as  the  ultimate  major  premiss  of  all  in- 
ductions ;  ami  will,  therefore,  stand  to  all  inductions  in  the  relation  in  '  iT^ 
which,'  as  has  been  shown  at  so  much  lengtli,  the  mljor  proposition  of 
a  syllogism  always  stands  to  the  conclusion;  not  contributing  at  all  to 
prove  it,  but  being  a  necessary  condition  of  iH  being  proved;  since  no 
conclusion  i^  proved  for  which  there  cannot  be  found  a  true  major 
premiss.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  this  cxiom,  any  more 
t}ian  of  other  axioms,  there  should  be  unanimity  amobg  philosophers 
with  respect  to  the  grounds'  upon  which  it  is  to  be  tfeceived  as  true. 
I  have  already  stated  that  I  regard  it  as  itself  a  generalization  from, 
experience.  Others  hold  it  to  be  a  principle  which,  antecedently  to 
any  verification  by  experience,  we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution 
of  our  thinking  faculty  to  assume  as  true.  Having  so  recently,  and  at 
80  much  lehgth,  combated  a  similar  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  axioms 
of  mathematics,  by  arguments  which  are  in  a  great  measure  applicable 
to  the  present  case,  I  shall- defer  the  more' particular  discussion  of  thid 

*  From  the  fact,  that  every  indaction  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
Archbishop  Whately  cdncludeis  that  Induction  itself  Is  but  a'pecuUar  case  of  ratiocination, 
and  that  the  universal  type  of  all  Inference,  or  Reasoning,  is  the  Syllc/^ism.  Our  dwn 
inquiries  have  led  us  to  a  directly  opposite  result.     Instead  of  resolving  Induction  into  I 

Ratiocinatiui),  iv  has  appeared  to  us  that  Ratiocination  is  itself  resolvable  into  Induction. 
The  Archbishop's  theory  may,  I  thinic,  be  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  following  out  his  own  . 

train  of  thought.    The  induction,  "■Johr>f  Peter,  Thoma«,  &c:,  are  mortal,  therefore  all  ' 

mankind  are  mortal,"  may,  as  he  justly  says,  be  thrown  into  a  syllogism  by  prefixing  as  a  .^ 

major  premiss  Twhat  is  at  any  rate  a  necessary  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  argument) 
namely,  that  whatever  is  tfue  of  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  6ic,.,  is  true  of  all  mankind.  So 
far  the  case  is  made  out ;  and  Archbishop  Whately  (who,  endowed  with  a  pepetratmg  and  • 

active  rftt)ieY  than  a  patient  and  perscvermg  intellect,  seldom  fails  to  cast  his  sounding  line 
to  a  greater  df  pth  th:)n  his  predecessors,  and  when  he  has  done  this,  scarcely  seem^  to 
care  tSirbether  he  reaches  the  bottom  or  not)  omitte<l  to  ask  himself  the  further  questicm. 
How  we  come  by  the  major  premiss?  It  is  not  self-evident ;  nay, in  all  cases  of  unwarrantud 
generalization,  it  i^  not  true.  How,  then,  is  it  arKved  at  ?  Necessarily  eitjier  by  induction 
or  ratiocination  ;  and  If  by  induction,  then,  on  the  Archbishop's  principles>itisby  fathJcina- 
tion  still,  that  is,  by  a  previous  syllogism.  This  previous  syllogism  it  i», therefore,  necessa^ 
to  construct.  There  is,  in  the  long  run.,  only  one  possible  construction  :  tho  teal  proof  that 
whatever  is  true  of  John,  Peter,  &c.,  is  true  of  all  mankind,  can  onfy  t?ef  that  li^iifefent 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uniformiiy  which  w0  kncl^j  .tQ- exist  i%p)e 
course  of  nature."^  Whether  there  would  be  this  iijconsistency  or  na|,  nlay  be'b  nuitter  of 
long  and  delicate  inquiry  ;  but  unless  there  would,  we  have  no  sumci^Lif^und  for  the 
major  of  the  inductive  syllogis4n.  It  hence  appears,  that  if  we  throw  the<whol?'coufse'9f 
any  inductive  argument  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  we  shall  arrive  by  mote  or  fewer  «teps 
at  an  ultimate  syllogism,  which  will  have  for  its  major  promiss  the  principle,  or  atiotn,  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature.  Having  reached  this  point,  w.e  have  th^  whole 
field  of  induction  laid  out  in  syllogisms,  and  every  instance  of  inference  from  experience 
exhibited  as  the  conclusion  of  ratiocination,  except  one ;  but"  that  one,  unhappily,  includes, 
all  the  rest.  Whence  came  the  universal  major?  What  proves  to' us  that  nature  is 
governed  by  general  laws  ?  Where  arc  the  premisses  of  the  syllogism  of  which  that  is  the 
conclusion  ?    Here,  at  least,  is  a  case  of  ind«M:tion  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  syllogism. 

And  undoubtcdlv  it  would  be  the  ideal  perfection  of  Inductive  Philosophy  if  all  other 
general  truths  could  be  exhibited  as  conclusions  Reduced  from  that  widest  generalization 
of  all.  But  such  a  mode  of  presenting  them,  however  useful  in  giving  coherence  and 
aystematic  unity  to  our  thoughts,  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  proof.  This  great 
generalization  must  itself  have  been  founded  on  prior  generaUzations :  the  obscurer  laws 
of  nature  were  discovered  by  means  of  it,  but  tne  more  obvious  ones  must  have  been 
understood  and  assented  to  as  general  truths  before  it  was  ever  heard  of.  We  should 
never  have  dared  to  affirm  that  all  phenomena  take  place  according  to  general  laws,  if  we  had 
not  first  arrived,  in  the  case  of  a  great  multitude  of  phenomena,  at  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  themselves ;  which  could  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by  induction.  Archbishop 
Whately's  theory,  therefore,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  consequence  that  we  never  could 
have  had  a  single  well-grounacd  induction  unless  we  had  already  reached  that  highest 
generalization,  must,  I  conceive,  be  regarded  as  un^nable. 
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controverted  point  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  axiom  of  induction, 
until  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry*  At  present  it  is  of 
mora  importance  to  understand  thoroughly  the  import  of  the  axiom 
itself.  For  the  proposition,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  poB- 
sesses  rather  the  bre\ity  suitable  to  popular,  \iiQn  the  precision  requi- 
site in  philosophical,  language :  its  terms  require  to  be  explained,  and 
a  stricter  than  their  ordinar}'  signification  given  to  them,  before  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  can  be  admitted. 

§  2.  Every  person *s  consciousness  assures  him  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of  events ;  he  does  not  alwavB 
believe  that  the  unknown  ^^ill  be  similar  to  the  known,  that  the  fu- 
ture will  resemble  the  past.  Nobody  believes  that  the  succession  of 
rain  and  fine  weather  will  be  the  same  in  every  future  year  as  in  the 
present.  Nobody  expects  to  have  the  same  dreams  re{)eated  every 
night.  On  the  contrary,  evcrj'body  mentions  it  as  something  extraor- 
dinary, if  the  course  of  nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  itself,  in  these 
particulars.  To  lo<ik  for  constancy  where  constancy  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, as,  for  instance,  that  a  day  which  lias  once  brought  good  for- 
tune'will  always  be  a  fortunate  day,  is  justly  accounted  superstition. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  truth,  is*  not  only  uniform,  it  is  also  infi- 
nitely various.  Some  phenomena  are  always  seen  to  recur  in  the  very 
same  combinations  in  which  we  met-  with  them  at  first ;  others  seem 
altogether  capricicms ;  while  some,  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  bound  down  exclusively  to  a  particular  set  of  combinations, 
we  un<;xpectcdly  find  detached  from  some  of  the  elements  with  which 
we  had  hitherto  found  them  conjoined,  and  united  to  others  of  quite 
a  contrary  description.  To  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Africa,  fifty  yean 
ago,  no  fact  probably  appeared  to  rest  upon  more  uniform  experience 
than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are  black.  To  Europeans,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  proposition.  All  swans  arc  white,  appeared  an  equally 
unequivocal '  instance  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of^  nature.  Further 
experience  ihas  proved  to  both  that  they  were  mistaken ;  but  they  had 
to  wait  fifty  centuries  for  this  experience.  During  that  long  time,' 
mankind  believed  in  an  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  where  no 
such  uniformity' really  existed. 

Accorciing  to  the  notion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  induction, 
the  foregoing  w^rc  cases  of  as  legitimate  inference  as  any  inductions 
whatever.  In  these  fwo  instances,  in  which,  the  conclusion  being 
false,  the  ground  of  inference  must  have  been  insufficient,  there  was, 
pevertheless,  as  much  ground  for  it  as  this  conception  of  induction  ad- 
mitted of.  The  induction  of  the  ancients  has  been  well  described  by 
-Bacon,  under  the  name  of  "  Inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem, 
ubi  non  reperitur  instantia  contradictoria."  It  consists  in  ascribing 
the  character  of  general  truths  to  all  propositions  which  arc  true  in 
every  instance  that  we  happen  to  know  of.  This  is  the  kind  of  induc- 
tion, if  it  deserves  the  name,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  when  unac- 
customed to  scientific  methods.  The  tendency,  which  some  call  an 
instinct,  and  which  others  account  for  by  association,  to  mfer  the  fu- 
ture fi'om  the  past,  the  known  fi-om  the  unknown,  is  simply  a  habit  of 
expecting  that  what   has   been   found   true  once   or  several  times, 
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and  neyer  yet  found  £Edse,  will  be  found  true  again.  Whether  the 
instances  are  few  or  many,  conclusive  or  inconclusive,  does  not  much 
affect  the -matter:  these  are  considerations  which  occur  only  on  re- 
flection :  the  unprompted  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generalize  its  ex- 
perience, provided  this  points  all  in  one  direction ;  provided  no  other 
experience  ^  of  a  conflicting  character  comes  unsought.  The  notion  of 
seeking  it,  of  experimenting  for  it,  of  interrogating  nature  (to  use 
Bacon's  expression),  is  of  much  later  growth*  The  observation  of  nature, 
by  uncultivated  intellects  is  purely  passive :  they  take  the  facts  which 
present  themselves,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  searching  for  more  : 
It  is  a  superior  mind  only  which  asks  itself  what  facts  are  needed  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  sure  conclusion,  stnd  then  looks  out  for  these. 

But  although  we  have  always  a  propensity  to  generalize  from  un- 
varying experience,  we  are  not  always  warranted  in  doing  so.  Be- 
fore we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  something  is  universally  true 
because  we  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
proved  to  us  that  if  there  were  in  nature  any  instances  to  the  contrary, 
we  should  have  known  of  them.  This  assurance,  in  the  gi*eat  majority 
of  cases,  we  cannot  have,  or  can  have  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree. 
The  possibility  of  having  it,  is  the-  foundation  on  which  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  induction  by  simple-  enumeration  may  in  some  remark- 
able cases  amount  to  full  proof.*  No  such  assurance,  however,  caa 
be  had,  on  any  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry.  Popular 
Qotions  are  usually  founded  upon  induction  by  simple  enumeration ; 
in  science  it  carries  us  but  ^  little  way.  We  are  forced  to  begin  with, 
it ;  we  must  often  rely  upon  it  provisionally,  in  the  absence  of  means 
of  more  searching  investigation.  But,  for  the  accurate  study  of  nature, 
we  require  a  surer  and  a  more  potent  instrument. 

It  was,  above  all,  by  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  this  rude  and 
loose  conception  of  Induction,  that  Bacon  merited  the  title  so  generally 
awarded  to  him,  of  Founder  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  The  value* 
of  his  own  contjributions  to  a  more  philosophical  theory  of  the  subjed 
h^  certainly  been  exaggerated.  Although  (along,  with  some  fUndar 
mental  errors)  his  writings  contain,  more  ox  less  fully  developed, 
several  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  Inductive  'Method, 
physical  investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the  Baconian  conceptioQ 
of  Induction.  Moral  and  political  inquiry,  indeed,  are  as  yet  far 
behind  that  conception.  The  current  and  approved  modes  pf  reason- 
ing on  these  subjects  are  still  of  the  same  vicious  description  against 
which  Bacon  protested :  the  method  almost  exclusively  employed  by 
those  professing  to  treat  such  matters  inductively,  is  the  very  induqtw 
per  enumeratianetn  simpUcem  which  he  condemns ;  and  the  experience, 
which  we  hear  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  all  sects,  parties,  and  in- 
terests, is  still,  in  his  ownemphatic  words,  mera  palpatio, 

§  3.  In  order  to  a  better  understanding,  of  the  problem  which  the 
logician  must  solve  if  ho  would  establish  a  scientific  theory  of  Induc- 
tion, let  us  compare  a  few  cases  of  incorrect  inductions  with  others 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate..  Some,  we  know,  whicli 
were  believed  for  centuries  to  be  correct,  were  nevertheless  incor^rect. 
That  all  swans  are  white,  cannot  have  been  a  good  induction,  sinca 
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the  <*oiic'lu.si(>ii  lias  turned  out  en'oneous.  The  experience,  however, 
ou  which  tlie  conchisioii  rostt^d  was  genuine.  From  the  earliest 
records,  the?  tcrstiniony  of  all  the  inhahitantij  of  the  knowTi  world  was 
uiiaiiiinous  on  the  point.  The  uniform  experience,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  known  world,  agre(;ing  in  a  common  result,  without 
one  known  instance  of  deviation  from  that  result,  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  (establish  a  gen<»ral  conclusion. 

Ihit  Ic^t  us  now  tuni  to  an  instance  apparently  not  very  dissimilar  to 
fhis.  Mankind  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in  concluding  that  all  swans 
were  white :  are  wo  also  wrong,  when  ^e  conclude  that  all  men's 
heads  grow  above  their  shoulders,  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  tho  naturalist  PHny]  As  there  were  black 
swans,  although  civilized  men  had  existed  for  three  thousand  years  on 
the  c;arth  without  meeting  with  them,  may  there  not  also  be  "  men 
whose  h(;ads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  notwitlistanding  a 
fatlier  less  perfect  unanimity  of  negative  testimony  from  all  observers! 
Most  persons  would  answer  No;  it  wjls  more  credible  that  a  bird 
should  vary  in  its  color,  than  that  man  should  vary  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  his  i»rincipnl  (n*g?ms.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  so  saying 
tliey  would  bo  right :  but  to  say  why  they  are  right,  would  be  impos- 
sibh^  without  entering,  more  deeply  than  is  usually  done,  into  the  true 
theory  of  Induction. 

Again,  there  arc  cases  in  which  we  reckon  with  the  most  unfailing 
coiilidi^nce  \T\um  uniformity,  and  other  cases  in  which  we  do  not  count 
upon  it  at  all.  In  some,  we  feel  complete  assurance  that  the  future  will 
resinnbU^  the  past,  the  unknown  be  precisely  similar  to  the  known.  In 
others,  however  invariable  may  be  the  result  obtained  from  the  in- 
stances which  we  have  olwerved,  we  draw  fnim  them  no  more  than  a 
vc»ry  fe(»blo  ])ri'suniption  that  the  like  result  will  hold  in  all  other  cases. 
That  n  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  we  do 
not  doubt  to  be  true  even  in  the  regicm  of  the  fixed  stars.  ANlien  a  chem- 
ist announces  the  existence  and  propertit^s  of  a  newly-discovered  sul>- 
stanco,  if  we  <;onfid(^  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  assured  that  the  conclusions 
ho  has  arriviHl  at  will  hold  universally,  although  the  induction  be  founded 
but  on  a  single  uistance.  We  do  not  withhold  our  assent,  waiting  for 
a  ivpetiiion  of  the  experiment ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is  from  a  doubt  whether 
thi»  oni»  e\pt»nnieiit  was  pn)perly  made,  not  whether  if  pi-operly  made 
it  woulii  be  conclusive.  Hi're  then,  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  in- 
fornMl  witlunit  hesitation  fmm  a  single  instance ;  an  universal  propo-' 
sition  fn)iu  a  singular  one.  Now  mark  am^ther  case,  and  conti-ast  it 
with  this.  Not  all  the  instances  which  have  l>et^n  observed  since  the 
Wgliining  of  tilt*  world,  in  sn]>port  of  the  gt^neral  proposition  that  all 
cniws  an*  black,  would  be  deenuHl  a  suffi^jient  prt»sumj^tion  of  the 
truth  of  the  pn»position,  to  outwtMgh  the  testimony  of  one  unexcep- 
tioimbU*  witness  who  should  aflinn  that  in  some  n^irion  of  the  earth 
not  tiilly  exphmnl.  he  had  caught  and  examined  a  cn>w,  and  had  found 
it  to  be  \jray. 

Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  for  a  complete  in- 
duction, whilt*  in  others,  myriatls  of  concurring  instances,  ^^^thout  a 
single  excepiii>u  known  or  prt\<unicd,  jri>  such  a  verj"  little  way  to>\'arda 
ostublislung  an  un.a^rsal  pn»pi»siiiim  I  Wlu>ever  cananswer  this  ques- 
tion knows  mon^  of  the  phiWophy  of  logic  than  the  \%isest  of  the  an* 
ciont»,  anil  ha^  ^»lvi^  tho  great  pi\>blem  of  induction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

4^  OP  LAWS  OP  NATURE. 

§  1."  In  the  contemplation  of  that  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature, 
which  is  assumed  in  every  inference  from  experience,  one  of  the  first 
observations  that  present  themselves  is,  that  the  uniformity  in  question 
is  not  properly  uniformity,  but  uniformities.  The  general  regularity 
results  from  the  coexistence  of  partial  regularities.  The  course  of  na- 
ture in  general  is  constant,  because  the  course  of  each  of  the  various 
phenomena  that  compose  it  is  so.  A  certain  fact  invariably  occurs 
whenever  certain  circumstances  are  present,  and  does  not  occur  when 
they  are  absent ;  the  like  is  true  ot  another  fact ;  and  so  on.  From 
these  separate  threads  of  connexion  between  parts  of  the  great  whele 
which  We  term  nature,  a  general  tissue  of  connexion  unavoidably 
weaves  itself,  by  which  the  whole  is  held  together.  If  A  is  ^ways 
accompanied  by  D,  B  by  E,  and  C  by  F,  it  follows  that  AB  is  acc6n>- 
paniedby  DE,  AC  by  DF,  EC  by  EF,  and  finally,  ABC  by  DEF; 
and  thus  the  general  character  of  regularity  is  produced,  which,  along 
with  and  in  the  midst  of  infinite  diversity,  pervades  all  nature. 

The  first  point,  therefore^  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  what  is  caUod  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  is,  that  it  is  itself  a  complex  fact^ 
compounded  of  all  the  separate  uniformities  which  exist  in  respect  lo 
jingle  phenomena.  These  various  uniformities,  when  ascertained  by 
what  is  regarded  as, a  sufficient  induction,  we  call  in  common  parlance^ 
Laws  of  Nature.  Scientifically  speaking,  that  title  is  employed  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  designate  the  uniformities  when  reduced  to 
their  most  simple  expression.  Thus  in  the  illustration  already  em- 
ployed, there  were  seven  uniformities ;  all  of  which,  if  considered  suf- 
nciently  certain,  would,  in  the  more  lax  application  of  the  tenn,  be 
called  laws  of  nature.  But  of  the  seven,  three  alone  are  properly  dis^ 
tinct  and  independent ;  these  being  presupposed,  the  others  follow  of  • 
course :  the  three  first,  therefore,  according  to  the  stricter  acceptation^ 
are  called  laws  of  nature,  the  remainder  not  ;^  because  they  are  m  truth 
mere  cases  of  the  three  first ;  virtually  included  inT  them ;  said,  there- 
fore, to  result  from  them :  whoever  affirms  those  three  has  akeadv 
affirmed  all  the  rest. 

To  substitute  real  examples  for  symbolical  ones,  the  following  are 
three  uniformities,  or  call  them  laws  of  nature :  the  law  that  uir  has 
weight,  the  law  that  pressure  on  a  fiuid  is  propagated  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  the  law  that  pressure  ii^  one  oirection,  not  opposed  by 
an  equal  pressure  in  a  contrary  direction^jproduces  motion,  which  dops 
not  cease  until  equilibrium  is  restored.  From  these  three  uniformities 
we  should  be  able  to  predict  another  uniformity,  namely,  the  rise  of 
Ae  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  This,  in  the  stricter  use  of  the' 
phrase',  is  not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  result  of  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
a  case  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  three  laws ;  and  is  the  only  occur- 
rence by  which  they  could  all  bo  fulllled.  If  the  mercury  were  not 
sustained  in  the  barometer,  and  sustained  at  such  a  height  that  the  col-> 
ttmn  of  mercury  were  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  the  saOKi  diameter;  here,  would  be  a  case,  eithet*  of  the  air  not 
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pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  with  the  force  which  is  called 
Its  weight,  or  of  the  downward  pressure  on  the  mercury  not  beidg 
propagated  equally  in  an  upward  direction,  or  of  a  body  pressed  in 
one  direction  and  not  in  the  direction  opposite,  either  not  moving  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  pressed,  or  stopping  before  it  had  attained 
equilibrium.     If  we  knew,  therefore,  the  three  simple  laws,  but  had 
never  tried  the  Torricellian  experiment,  we  might  deduce  its  resok 
from  those  laws.     The  kno\vn  weight  of  the  air,  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  apparatus,  would  bring  the  mercury  within  the  first  of 
the  three  inductions ;  the  finJt  induction  would  bring  it  within  the  aec^ 
end,  and  the  second  within  the  tliird,  in  the  manner  which  we  so  fully 
illustrated  in  treating  of  Ratiocination.     We  should  thus  come  to  know 
the  more  complex  uniformity,  independently  of  specific  experience, 
through  our  knowledge  of  the  simpler  ones  from  which  it  results :  al- 
though, for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  verification  by  specific 
experience   would  still  be  desirable,  and  might  possibly  be  india- 
pensable. 

Complex  uniformities  which,  like  this,  are  mere  cases  of  simpler 
ones,  and  have,  therefore,  been  virtually  inferred  in  afilirming  thoae, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  laics^  but  can  scarcely,  in  the  strictneia 
of  scientific  speech,  be  termed  Laws  of  Nature. .  It  is  the  custom  of 
philosophers,  wherever  they  can  trace  regularity  of  any  kind,  to  call 
llie  general  proposition  which  expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularityp 
a  law  ;  as  when,  in  mathematics,  we  speak  of  the  law  of  decrease  of 
the  successive  terms  of  a  converging  series.  But  the  expression,  lofif 
of  nature f  is  generally  employed  by  scientific  men  with  a  sort  of  tacit 
reference  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word /air,  namely,  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  a  superior ;  the  superior,  in  this  instance,  being  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  AMien,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  any  of  the  uni- 
formities which  were  obsen-ed  in  nature,  would  result  spontaneously 
from  certain  other  uniformities,  without  any  separate  act  of  creative 
will,  the  former  have  not  usually  been  spoken  of  as  laws  of  nature.^ 
According  to  another  mode  of  expression,  the  question,  WTiat  are  tlie 
laws  of  nature  t  may  be  stated  thus  : — What  are  the  fewest  and  sim- 
plest assumptions,  which  being  granted,  the  whole  existing  order  of 
nature  would  result  1  Another  mode  of  stating  it  would  be  thus : 
What  are  the  fewest  general  propositions  from  which  all  the  uniformi- 
ties which  exist  in  the  universe  might  be  deductively  inferred  ? 

As  has  already  been  hinted  (and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  here- 
after) every  great  advance  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
science,  has  consisted  in  a  step  made  towards  the  solution  of  this 
problem.     Even  a  simple  colligation  of  inductions  already  made,  with- 
out atiy  fresh  extension  of.  the  inductive  inference,  is  already  an  ad- 
vance in  that  direction.     Wlien  Kepler  expressed  the  regularity  whioh 
exists  in  the  observed  motions  of^  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  three 
general  pn>positions  called  his  laws,  he,  in    so   doing,  pointed  oot 
three  simple  volitions,  by  which,  instead  of  a  much  greater  number,  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavenly  motions,  so  far  as  yet 
observed,  might  be  conceived  to  have  been  produced.     A  similar,  and 
still  greater  step  was  made  when  these  laws,  which  at  first  did  not 
seem  to  be  included  in  any  more  general  truths,  were  discovered  to 
be  cases  of  the  three  laws  of  motion,  as  obtaining  among  bodies  which 
mutually  tend  towards  one  another  with  a  certam  force,  and  have  hud 
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a  certain  instantaneous  impulse  originally  imffresaed  upon  them^.  After 
this  great  discovery,  Kepler^s  three  propositions,  though  still  called 
laws,  would  hardly,  by  any  person  accustomed  to  use  language  with 
precision,  be  termed  laws  of  nature  :  that  phrase  would  be  reserved 
for  the  simpler  laws  into  which  Newton,  as  the  expression  is,  resolved 
them. 

According  to  this  language,  every  well  grounded  inductive  generali- 
zation is  either  a  law  oi  nature,  or  a  result  of  laws  of  nature,  capable, 
if  those  laws  are  known,  of  being  predicted  from  them.  And  the  prob- 
lem of  Inductive  Logic  may  be  summed  up  in  two  questions  :  How  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  nature  ?  and,  How,  after  having  ascertained  them, 
to  follow  them  into  their  results-?  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  imagine  that  this  mode  of 'statement  amounts  to  a 
real  analysis,  or  to  anything  but  a  mere  verbal  transformation .  of  the 
problem ;  for  the  expression.  Laws  of  Nature,  means  nothing  but  the 
uniformities  which  exist  among  natiu'al  phenomena  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  results  of  induction),  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 
It  is,  however,. something  to  have  advanced  so  far,  as  to  see  that  the 
study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  laws,  not  a  law ;  of  uniformities,  in  the 
plural  number :  that  the  different  natural  phenomena  have  their  sepa- 
rate rules  or  modes  of  taking  place,  whifch,  though  much  intermixed 
and  entangled  with  one  another,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  studied 
apart ;.  that  (to  resume  our  former  metaphor)  the  regularity  which 
exists  in  nature  is  h  web  composed  of  distinct  threads,  and  only  to  be 
understood  by  tracing  each  or  the  thiseads  separately  ;  for  which  pur- 
nose  it  is  often  necessary  to  tmravel  some  povtion  of  the  web,  and  ex- 
nibit  the  fibres  apart.  The  rules  of  experimental  inquiry  are  the  con- 
trivances for  unraveling  the  web. 

§-2.  In  thus  attempting  to  ascertain  the.  genteral  order  of  nature  by 
aacertaining  the  particular  order  of  the  occurrence  of  each  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature>  the  most  scientific  proceeding  can  be  no  more^ 
than  an  improved  form  of  that  which  was  primitively  pursued  by  the 
human  understanding,  as  yet  undirected  by  science.  When  men  first 
formed  the  idea  of  studying  phenomena  according  to  a  stricter  and 
surer  method  than  that  which  they  had  in  the  first  instance  spontane- 
ously adopted,  they  did  not,  conformably  to  the  well  meant  but  imprac- 
ticable precept  of  Descartes,  set  out  from  the  supposition  that  nothing 
had  been  already  ascertained.  Many  of  the  uniformities  existing 
among  phenomena  are  so  constant,  and  so  open  to  observation,  as  to 
force  themselves  upon  men's  involuntary  recognition.  Some  facts  are 
so  perpetually  and  familiarly  accompanied  by  certain  others,  that  man? 
kind  learnt,  as  children  now  learn,  to  expect  the  one  where  they  fotmd 
the  other,  long  before  they  knew  how  to  put  their  expectation  into 
words,  by  asserting,  in  a  proposition,  the  existence  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween those  phenomena. ,  No  science  was  needed  to  teach  men  that 
food  nourishes,  that  water  drowns,  or  quenches  thirst,  that  the  sun 
gives  light  and  heat,  that  bodies  fall  to  thp  ground.  The  first  scien- 
tific inquirers  assumed  these  and  the  like  as  known  truths,  and  set  out 
fiom  them  to  discover  others  which  were  unknown :  nor  were  they 
wrong  in  so  doing,  subject,  however,  as  they  afterwards-  began  to  se0, 
to  an  ulterior  revision  of  these  spontaneous  generalizations  themselves, 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge  pointed  out  limits  to  them,  or  showed 
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their  truth  to  be  contingent  upon  some  other  circumstance  not  origi- 
nally attended  to.  It'  will  appear,  I  think,  from  the  subsequent  part  of 
our  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  logical  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
but  we  may  see  already  that  any  other  mode  is  rigorously  impractica- 
ble :  since  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  scientific  method  of  induction, 
or  test  of  the  correctness  of  inductions,  unless  uj>on  the  hypothesis  that 
some  inductions  of  unquestionable  certainty  have  been  already  made. 

Let  us  revert,  for  instance,  to  one  of  our  former  illustrations,  and 
consider  why  it  is  that,  with  exactly  tlie  same  amount  of  evidence, 
both  negative  and  positive,  we  did  not  reject  tlie  asi«ertion  that  there 
are  black  swans,  while  we  should  refuse  credence  to  any  testimony 
which  asserted  that  there  were  men  wearing  their  head:)  underneath 
their  shoulders.  The  first  assertion  was  more  credible  than  the  latter. 
But  why  more  credible  1  So  long  as  neither  phenomenon  had  been 
actually  witnessed,  what  reason  was  there  for  finding  tlie  one  harder 
to  be  believed  than  the  other  ?  Apparently,  because  there  is  less  coxi* 
stancy  in  the  colors  of  animals,  than  in  the  general  structure  of  their 
intei*nal  anatomy.  But  how  do  we  know  this?  Doubtless,  from 
experience.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  need  experience  to  inform  us, 
in  what  cases,  or  in  what  sorts  of  cases,  experience  is  to  be  relied 
upon.  Experience  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  learn  from  it  under 
what  circumstances  arguments  from  it  will  bo  valid.  Wo  have  no 
ulterior  test  to  which  we  subject  experience  in  general ;  but  we  make 
experience  its  own  test.  Experience  testifies,  that  among  the  uni- 
formities which  it  exhibits  or  seems  to  exhibit,  some  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others ;  and  uniformity,  therefore,  may  be  presumed, 
from  any  given  numl>er  of  instances,  with  a  greater  degree  of  asQurance, 
in  proportion  as  the  case  belongs  to  a  class  in  which  the  unifbrmitieB 
have  hitherto  been  found  more  uniform. 

This  mode  of  coirectiiig  one  generalization  by  means  of  another, 
a  narrower  generalization  by  a  \vidcr,  which  common  sense  suggests 
and  adopts  in  practice,  is  the  real  type  of  scientific  Induction.  All 
that  art  can  -  do  is  but  to  give  accuracy  and  precision  to  this  process, 
and  adapt  it  to  all  varieties  of  cases,  without,  any  essential  alteration  in 
its  principle. 

There  are  of  course  no  means  of  applying  such  a  test  as  tliat  above 
described,  unless  we  already  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
prevalent  charactter  of  the  uniformities  existing  throughout  nature. 
The  indispensable  foundation,  therefore,  of  a  scientific  formula  of 
induction,  must  be  a  survey  of  the  inductions  to  which  mankind  have 
b^en  conducted  in  unscientific  practice ;  with  the  special  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  kinds  of  uniformities  have  been  founa  perfectly 
invariable,  pervading  "aU  nature,  and  what  are  those  which  have  !>een 
found  to  vary  with  difference  of  time,  place,  or  other  changeable 
circumstances. 

§  3.  The  necessity  of  such  a  sun'ey  is  confmned  by  die  considera- 
tion, that  the  stronger  inductions  are  the  touchstone  to  wliich  we 
always  endeavor  to  bring  the  weaker.  If  we  find  any  means  of 
deducing  one  of  the  less  strong  inductions  from  stronger  ones,  it 
acouires,  at  once,  all  the  strengtli  of  those  from  which  it  is  deduced ; 
ana  even  adds  to  that  strength ;  since  the  independent  experience  on 
which  the  weaker  induction  previously  rested,  becomes  additional 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  better  established  Is^w  in  which  it  is  now 
foond  to  be  included.     We  may  have  inferred,  from  historical  eyi4&nce, 
that  the  uncontrolled  government  of  a  monarchy,  of  an  aristocracy^  or     .« 
of  the  iniyority,  will  commonly  be  a  tyranny :  but  we  are  entitled  tor  ^ 
rely  upon  this  geheralization  with  much  greater  assutlance  when  it  ia. 
showii  to'  ^  a  cprollary  from  still   better  established  truths;    the 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  impossibility  of  mkiiitaming  the 
predominahcb  of  reason  and  conscience  over  the  selfish  propensities 
oy  £Hiy  means  except  such  as  the  suppositiun  of  absolute  power  neces> 
sarily  excludes.     It  is  at  the  same  tmie  obvious  vthat  even  these  great 
facts  in   human   nature  derive   an  accession  of  evidence  from  the 
testimony  which  histcwry  bears  to  the  effects  of  despotism.     The  strong 
induction  becomes  still  stronger  when  a  weaker  one  has  been  bound 
up  with  it.  .       • 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  induction  Conflicts  with  stronger  inductions, 
or  with  conclusions  capable  of  being  correctly  deduced  from  them,  the%  . 
unless  tipon  reconsideration  it  should  appear  that  some  of  the  strongeop 
inductions  have  been  stretched  too  far,  the  Weaker  one  must  give  way. 
The  opinion  so  long  prevalent  that  a  comet,  or  any  other  imusual  ap- 
pea,rance  in  iiie  heavenlv  regions,  was  the  precursor  of  calaniities  to 
mLukind,  or  to  those  at  least  who  witnessed  it;  the  belief  in  the  vera- 
city of  the  oracles,  of  Delphi  or  Dodona  ;  the  reliance  on  astrology;  or 
(HI  tbe  weather-prophecies  in  almanacs ;  wore  doubtless  inductions  sup- 
posed to  be  grounded  on  experience  :  and  faith  in  such  delusions  seems 
quite  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  great  multitude  of  &ilures,  pro- 
vided it  be  nourished  by  a  reasonable  number  of  casual  coincidences 
between  the  prediction  'and  the  event.  Wliat  ha^  really  put  an  end' to 
these  insufficient  inductions,  is  their  inconsistency  with  the  stronger  in-  ' 
ductions  su^l^sequently  obtained  by  scientific  inquiry,  respecting  the 
duues  vpon  wlu^  terrestrial  events  really  depend ;  and  where  thpse 
fcien^G  truths  Wve  not  yet  penetrated,  tlie  same  or  similar  delusioiis 

It  rasffhp  affirmed  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  inductions,  whether 
strong'  or  weak,  which  can  be  connected  together  by  a  ratiocination,  are 
confirmatory  of  one  another :  while  any  which  lead  deductively  tq  coiy- . 
sequences  Uiat  are  incompatible,  become  mutually  each  other's  test, 
vhowing  that  one  or  other  must  be  given  up,  of,  at  least,  more  guard- 
edly expressed.  In  the  case  of  inductions  which  confirm  each  other, 
the  one  which  becomes  a  conclusion  from  ratiocination  rises  to  at  least 
the  level  of  certainty  of  the  weakest  of  those  from  which  it  is  deduced ; 
while  in  general  all  are  more  or  less  increased  in  certainty.  Thus  the 
.  Torricellian  experiment,  though  a  mere  ease  of  three  more  general 
laws,  not  only  strengthened  greatly  the  evidence  on  which  those  laws 
rested,  but  converted  one  of  them  ][the  Weight  of -the  atmosphere)  from 
a  doubtful  generalization  into  one  of  the  best-established  doctrines  in 
the  range  of  physical  science. 

If,  then,  a  survey  of  the  uniformities  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
exist  in  nature,  should  point  out  some  which,  as  far  as  any  human  pur- 
pose requires  certainty,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  and 
absolutely  universal ;  then  by  means  of  these  un^ormities,  we  may  be 
able  to  raise  multitudes  of  other  inductions  to  the  same  point  in  the 
scale.  For  if  we  can  show,  with  respect  to  any  induction,  ttoit  either 
it  must  be  tru^,  or  one  of  these  certain  and  universal  iiiducticms  must 
Bb 
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admit  of  an  exception  :  the  former  generalization  will  attain  the  tame 
absolute  certainty  and  indcfeasibleness  within  the  bounds  assigneid  to 
it,  wkich  are  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  proved  to  be  a 
law ;  and  if  not  a  result  of  t>ther  and  simpler  laws,  it  will  be  a  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  such  certain  and  universal,  inductions ;  and  it  is  becauBO 
there  are  rach,  that  a  Logic  of  Induction  is  possible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  LAW  OP  UNIVEBSAL  CAUSATION. 

§  1.  The  phenomena  of  nature  exist  in  two  distinct  relations  to  one 
another ;  that  of  simultaneity,  and  that  of  succession.  Every  phenom- 
enon is  related,  in  an  uniform  manner,  to  some  phenomena,  that  coexist 
with  it,'  and  to  some  that  have  preceded  or  will  follow  it. 

Of  the  uniformities  w^hich  e^cist  amon^  synchronous  phenomena,  ibm 
mqst  important,  on  every  account,  are  the  laws  of  number ;  and  next 
to  them  those  of  space,  or  in  other  words,  of  extension- and  figure.  The 
laws  of  number  are  corhmon  to  synchronous  and  successive  phenome- 
na. That,  two  and  two  make  four,  is  equally  .true  whether  the  second 
two  follow  the  first  two  or  acc>ompany  them.  It  is  -as  true  of  days  and 
years  as  of  feet  and  inches.  The  laws  of  extension  and  figure,  (in  other 
words,  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  brandi- 
es,) are,  on  the  contrary,  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena  only.  :  The 
various  parts  of  space,  and  of  the  objects  which  arc  swd  to  fill  space, 
coexist ;  and  the  unvarying  laiw's  which  are  the  subject  of  the  scicnoe 
of  geometry,  are  an  expression  of  the  mode  of  their  coexistence. . 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or  in  other  words,  of  unifbrmitics,  for  the  com- 
prehension and  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  lapse 
of  time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events  succeeding  one  another.  If  ril 
the  objects  in  the  universe  were  unchangeably  fixed,  and  had  remained 
in  that  condition  from  eternity,  the  propositions  of  geometry  would  still 
be  true  of  those  objects.  All  things  which  j)osse88  extension,  or  in  other 
words,  which  fill  space,  are  subject  to  geometrical  laws.  Posses^ng 
extension,  they  possess  figure,  possessmg  figure,  they  must  possess 
some  figure  in  particular,  and  have  all  the  ])roperties  which  geometry 
assigns  to  that  figure.  If  one  body  be  a  sphere  and  the  other  a  cylin- 
der, of  equal  height  and  diameter,  the  one  >vill  be  exactly  two-thirds 
of  the  other,  let  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  material  be  what  it  will. 
Again,  each  body,  and  each  point  of  a  body,  must  occupy  some  place 
or  position  among  other  bodies ;  and  the  position  of  two  bodies  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  of  whatever  nature  the  bodies  be,  may  be  uner- 
ringly inferred  fi:om  the  position  of  each  of  them  relatively  to  any  third 
body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and  in  those  of  space,  we  recognize, 

in  tho  most  unqualified  manner,  the  rigorous  universality  of  which  wo 

are  in  quest.     Those  laws  have  been  in  all  ages  the  type  of  certainty, 

the  standard  of  comparison  for  all  inferior  degrees  of  evidence.     Then* 

^xnvaiiability  is  so  perfect,  that  we  are  unable  even  to  conceive  any 
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excepdon  to  them ;  9iid  philosophers  have  beeti  led^  althoughv  [9$  I  * 
have  endeavored  to  show)  erroneously,  to  consider  their  evidencir  aa' 
lying  not  in  experience,  but  in  the-  original  con^titq^on  of  the  bifliaan  U 
intellect.  If,  therefore,  from  the  laws  of  space  and  nimber,  we  yi4iitm 
able  to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other  (description,  jihis  wovld  hi 
conclusive  oyidence  to  us  that  those  other  uniformities  ^poagj^ed  thb 
jsapie  degree  of  rigorous  certainty.  But  this  we  xtonoC  do.  From 
laws  of  -space  -and  number  aloxie,  nothing  can  be  deduced  but  laws  of 
apace  and  number.  - 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  most  valuable  to  us  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  succession.  On  a  knowledge 
of  these'^is  founded  every  reasonable  anticipation  of  future  facts,  aiKl 
whatever  power  we  possess  of  influencing  those  facts  to  our  advaa^agt^*  '- 
Rven  the  laws  of  geometry  are  chiefly  of  practical  importance  t&^  atr 
being  a  portion  of  the  premisses  from  which  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  phenomena  may  be  inferred. 

Inasmuch  as  the  motion  of  bodies,  the  action  of  forces,  and  the 
propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts,  take  place  in  certain  lines  and 
Qvet  definite  spaces,  the  properties  of  those  lines  and  spaces  are  an 
importsint  part  of  the  laws  to  which  those  phenomena  are  themselves 
'subject.     Moreover,  motions,  forces,  or  other  influences,  and  times,  are 
numerable  quantities ; '  and  the  properties  of  number  are  applic&blo  to 
diem  as  to  all  otber  things.     But  although  the  laws  of  number  and 
^>ace  are  important  elements  in  the  ascertainment  of  tmiformitie's  of 
succession,  they  can  do  nothing  towards  it  when  taken  by  themselves. 
They  can  oiily  be  made  instrumental  to  that  purpose  wl^en  we -combine 
with  them  additional  premisses,  expressive  01  uniformities  of  succession 
already  known.     By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premisses,  these  proposi- 
tiona:  that  bodies*- acte()'t^on  by  an  instantaneous  force  moVe  with 
anifdrm  'velocity  ia  -straight  lines ;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  con- 
'  tinuooa:  force  mote '"with  accelerated  velocity  in  straight  lines;    atid 
that'  bodies  acted  upon  by  two  forces  in  different  directions  move  in 
tte  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  represent  the  direction 
and  quantity  of  those  forces  ;*  we  may  by  combining  these  truths  with 
propositions  relating  to  the  properties  of  straight  lines  and  of  parallelo- 
grams, (as  that  a  triangle  is  half  of  a  p^u:;allelogrd.m  of  tRe  isame  base 
and  altitude,)  deduce  another  irtiportant  uniformity  of  succession,  viz., 
that  a  body  moving  round  a  centre  of  force  describes  areas  proper-  * 
tional  to  the  times.     But  unless  there  had  been  laws  of  succession  in 
our  premisses,  there  could  have  been  no  truths  of  succession  ill  our 
conclusions.     A  similar  remark  might  be  extended  to  every  other  class  . 
of  phenomena  really  peculiar ;  and,  had  it  been  attended  to,  would 
have  prevented  many  chimerical  attempts  at  demonstrations  of  the 
indemonstrable,  and  explanations  of  what  cannot  be  explained. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  us  that  the  laws  of  space,  which*  are 
only  laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  number,  which 
though  true  of  successive  phenomena  do  jiot  relate  to  their  succession, 
possess  that  rigorous  certainty  and  universality  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  We  must  endeavor  to  find  some  law  of  succession  which  has 
those  same  attributes,  and  is  therefore  fit  to  be  made  the  foundation  <^ 
processes  for  discovering,  arid  of  a  test  for  verifying,  all  other  unifomli- 
ties  of  succession.'  This  fundamental  law  must  resemble  the  truths  of 
geometry  in  their  most  re'markablo  peculiarity,  that  of  iaever  being,  in 
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atty  instance  whatever,  defeated  or  euspended  by 'any  change  of  civ- 

cumstances. 
^         )^ow  among  all  tho^  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena, 
•^ivhich  common  obseiration  is  sufficient  to  bring  to  light,  there  are  very 

•few  which  l^ve  any,  even  apparent,  pretension  to  ^is  rigorous  inde- 
f  ^  feasibilky :  and  of  those  few,  one  only  has  been  found  capable  of  com- 

'  pletely  sustaining  it.  In  that  one,  how^ver,  we  recognize  a  law  which 
IS  universal  also  in  another  sense;  it  is  coextensive  with  the  entire 
field  of  successive  phenomena,  all  instances  whatever'- of  succession 
being  examples  of  it.  This  law  is  the  Law  of  Causaden.  It  is  an 
universal  truth  that  every  fact  which  has  a  beginning  has  a  cause. 

This  generalization  may  a]!»pear  to  some  minds  not  to  amount  to 
much,  since  after  all  it  asserts  only  this :  "  it  is  a  law;  that  every  event 
aepends  upon  some  law."  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  diat  the 
generality  of  the  principle  ia  merely  verbal :  it  will  be  found  upon 
mspection  to  be  no  vague  or  unmeaning'  assertion,  but  almost  import- 
ant i^id  really  fundamental  truth. 

'  -      ■  -  . 

§  2.  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  Induc- 
tion, it  is  indispensable  that  this  idea  should,  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
inquiry,  be»  with  the  utmost  practicable  degree  of  precision,  fixed  and 
determined.  I^  indeed,  it  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  induc- 
tive logic  that  the  strife  should  be  quelled,  which  4as  so  long  raged 

.  among  the  different  schools  of  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  origin 
and  analysis  of  our  idea  of  causation ;  the  promulgation,  or  at  least 
the  general  rieception,  of  a  true  theory  qf  mduction,  might  be  con- 
sidered desperate,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  in  |Ms  as  in  most 
other  respects,  the  science  of  the  Investigation  ^of  Trutn  by  means  of 
Evidence,  has  no  need  to  bopow  any  premisses  from  the  science  of 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  except  such  as  have  at 
Jast,  though  often  after  lon^  controversy,  been  iiicoif^orated  into  all  the 
f  \  exiling  systems  pf  mental  philosophy,  or  all  but  such  as  may  t>e  re- 

-  garded  as  essentially  effete.  '  ^  '^    .  *     . 

I  premise,  then,  that  when  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  speak  of 
the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  cause  which  is  noc 
itself  a  phenomenon  ;  I  majce  no  research  into  the  ultimate,  or  ontolo- 
ffical  cause  of  anything.  .  To  adopt  a  distinction  familiar  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  and  especially  of  Reid,  the  causes 
witn  which  I  concern  myself  are  not  efficient,  but  phyncal  causes. 

.  They  are  causes  in  that  sense  alone,  in  which  one  physical  fact  may  be 
^d  to  be  the  cause  of  another.  Of  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena, 
or  whether  any  such  causes  exist  el  all,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  notion  of  causation  is  deemed,  by  the  schools  of 
inetaphysics  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  ipoment,  to  imply  a  myste- 
rious and  most  powerful  tie,  such  as  cannot;  or  at  least  does  not,  exist 
between  any  physical  fact  and  that  other  physical  fact  upon  which  it  is 
invariably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its  cause :  and 
thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity  of  ascending  high^r,  into  the 
essences  and  inherent  constitution  of  things,  to  find  the  true  cause,  the 
cause  which  is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually  produces,  the  effect. 
No  such  necessity  exists  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  nor 
will  any  such  doctrine  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  But  neith^ 
win  there  be  found  anything  incompa^ble  with  it     We  are  in  no  way 
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ccmcemed  in  the  question.  .  The  only  notion^  of  a  dause,  .which  tha^ 
theory  of  induttion  requires,  is  -such  a  notion  as  can  be  gained  from 
experience.  The  Law  of  Causation,  tha  recognition  of  which  b  the 
main  pillar  of  inductive  philosophy,  is  but  the  &mili«^  truth,  that  inva- 
riabihty  of  succession  is  found  by  ^observation  to  obtain  between  dveiy 
fitet  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it ;  independ- 
ently of  all  consideration  respecting  the.  ultimate  mode  of  production 
of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other  question  regarding  the  nature  of 
"  Things  in  themselves.'' 

Between  the  phenomena,  then,  which  exist  at  any  instant,  and  the 
phienomena  which  exist  at  the  succeeding  instant,  there  is  an  invariable 
order  of  succession ;  and,  as  we  said  in  speaking  of  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature,  this  web  is  composed  of  separate  fibres ; 
this  collective  order  is  made  up  of  particular  sequences,  ootaining  inva- 
riably among  the  ^epaca^  parts.  To  certain  &cts,  certain  facts  always 
do,  and,  as  we  believe,  always  will,  succeed.  The  invariable  antece-^ 
dent  is  termed  the.  cause  ;  the  invariable  consequent,  the  efiect.  ^-IflLnd 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that  every  con- 
sequent is  connected  in. this  manner  with  ^ome  particular  antecedent, 
or  set  of  antecedents.  Let  the  feet  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun  tq . 
exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  fact  or  facts,  with  which  it  is  invaria- 
bly connectoa*  For  every  event,  there  exists  some  con^bination  of 
objects  or  events,  some  given  concurreuce  of  circumstances,  positive 
add  negative,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  always  be  fojlpwed  by  that 
phenomenon.  We  may  not  have  found  out  what  this  concurrence  of 
circumstances  may  be ;  but  we  never  doubt  thatther«  is  such  a  one, 
and  that  it  never  occurs  without  having  the  phenomenon  in  question 
HA  its  effect  or  consequence.  Upon  the  universality  of  this  trulh  de- 
pends the  possibility  of  reducing  the  inductive  process  to  rules.  The 
i^doubtea  assurance  yfe  have  that  there  is  a  law  to  be  found  if  we  only  ' 
knew  how  to  find  it,  will  be  seen  presently- to  be  the  source  firom  which 
die  canons  of  the  Inductive  Logic  derive^  their  validity.  ^ 

§  3.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  conseqiuent  and  one  single  an* 
tecedent,  that  this  invariable  sequence  subsists.  It  is  usuaUy  between 
a  consequent  and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents ;  the  concurrence  of 
them  all  being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be  certain  of  beinr  fol- 
lowed by,  the  consequent.  In  such  ceases  it  is  very  oonmion  to  single 
oat  one  only  of  the  antecedents  under  the  denomination  of  Cause,  call- 
ing the  others  merely  Conditions.  Thus  if  a  man  eats  of  a  particular 
diah,  and  dies  in  consequence,  that  is,  would  not  bai^  died  if  he  had 
not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt  to  say  thlit  eatii^  of  that  dish 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  There  needs  not,  however,  be  any  inva- 
riable connexion  between  eating '  of  the  ^ish  and  death ;  but  there 
certainly  isl,  among  the  circumstances  which  took  place,  some  combi- 
nation or  other  upon  which  death  is  invariably  consequent :  as,  for 
instance,  the  act  of  eating  of  the  dish,  combined  with  a  particular  bodily 
constitution,  a  particular  state  of  present  health,  and  perhaps  even  a 
certain  state  oif  the  atmosphere ;  the  whole  of  which  circumstances 
perhaps  constituted  in  this  particular  case  the  condiHom  of  the  phenonl^^ 
enon,  or  in  other  words  the  set  of  antecedents  which  determined  it, 
and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  happened..  The  real  Catise,  is" 
the  ulrbola  of  these  antecedents ;  and  we  have,  philosophically  speak* 
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^g,  rtoTTgbt  to  give  tlie  natne  of  cause  to  one  of  them,  exclusiyelj  of 
tlie  others.  What,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  disguises  the  incoff- 
rectness  of  the  expression,  is  this :  that  tlie  various  conditions,  except 
the  single  one  of  eating  the  food,  wef  e  not  events  (that  is,  instantaneous 
changes,  or  successions  of  instantaneous  changes)  but  states,  possessing^ 
more  or  less  of  permanency  ;  and  might  therefore  have  preceded  the 
effect  by  an  indefinite  length  of  duration,  for  want  of  the  event  which 
was  requisite  to  complete  the  required  concurrence  of  conditions} 
while  as  soon  as  that  event,  eating  the  food,  occurs,  l[io  other  cause  is 
waited  for,  but  the  effect  begins  immediately  to  take  pl^ce :  and  hence 
the  appearance  is  presented  of  a  more  immediate  and  closet  connexion 
between  the  effect  and  that  one  antecedent,  than  between  thfe  effect 
and  the  remaining  conditions.  But  although  we  may  think  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  cause  to  that  one  condition,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
completes  the  tale,  and  brings  about  the  effect  without  further  delajp ; 
this  condition  has  really  no  doser  relation  to  the  effect  than  any  of  tiie 
other  conditions  has.'  The  production  of  the  consequent  required 
that  they  should  all  exist  immediately  previous,  though  not  that  thejT 
fihotild  M  begin  to  exist  immediately  previous.  The  statement -of  tbo 
cauEfe  is  incomplete,  unless  in  some  /shape  or  other  we  introduce  all 
the  conditions.  A  man  takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doors,  and  catches 
cold.  We  say,  perhaps,  that  the  cause  of  his  taking  cold  was  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  It  is  clear,  hoivever,  that  his  having  taken  mercniy 
may  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of  his  catching  cold ;  and  though 
it  might  consist  with  usage  to  say  that  the  cause  of  his  attack  was  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  to  be  accurate  we  ought  to  say  that  the  cause  Was 
exposure  to  the  air  while  under  the  effect  of  mercury. 

if  we  do  not,  when  aiming  at  accuracy,  entimerate  all  the  condi- 
tions, it  is  only  because  some  of  thfsm  will  in  most  cases  be  under- 
stood without  being  expressed,  or  because  for  the  purpose  in  view 
they  may  without  detriment  be  overlooked.  For  exampje,  when  we 
say,  the  cause  of  a  man's  death  was  that  his  foot  slipped  m  climbing  a 
ladder,  we  omit  as  a  thing  unnecessary  to  be  stated  the  circumstance 
of  his  weight,  though  quite  a^  indispensable  a  condition  of  the  effect 
which  took  place.  When  we  say  that  the  assent  of  the  crown  to  a 
bill  makes  it  law,  we  mean  that  the  assent,  being  never  given  until  all 
the  other  conditions  are  fiilfiUed,  makes  up  the  sum  of  the  conditions, 
although  no  one  now  regards  it  as  the  principal  one.  When  the  deci- 
sion oi  a  legislative  assembly  has  been  determined  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  chairman,  we  oflen  say  that  this  one  person  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  effects  which  resulted  from  the  enactment.  Yet  we  do  not  reaOy 
suppose  that  his  single  vote  contributed  more  to  the  result  than  that 
of  any  other  person  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view,  which  is  that  of  fixing  him  with  the  responsibility,  the 
share  which  any  other  person  took  in  the  transaction  is  not  material. 

In  all  these  instances  the  fact  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
cause,  was  the  one  condition  which  came  last  Jnto  existence.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  employment  of  the  tenn  this  or  anj 
other  rule  is  always  adhered  to.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  absence 
of  any  scientific  ground  for  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  a  phe- 
nomenon  and  its  conditions,  than  the  capricious  manner  in  which  we 
select  from  among  the  conditions  that  which  we  choose  to  denominate 
the  cause*    However  numerous  the  conditions  may  be,  there  is  hxtdif 
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any  of  tkem  which  may  not,  ^cording^to  the  purpoBeof  ourimmediafts' 
discourse,  obtain  that  nominal  proaminence.  This  will  be  seen  by 
analyzing  the  conditions  of  some  one  familiar  phenomenon.  For 
example,  a  stone  thrown  into  water  falls  to  the  bottom.  What  kre  the 
conditions  of  this  event  1  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  stone,  and 
water,  and  the  stone  must  be  thrown  into  the  water ;,  but,  these  suppo- 
sitions forming  part  of  the  enunciation  of  the  phenomenon  itself^  to 
include  them  aiso  among  the  conditions  would  be  a  vicious  tautology, 
and  this  class  of  conditions,  therefore,  have  never  received  the  name  of 
cause  from  any  but  the  schoolmen,  by  whom  they  were  called  the  ma- 
tarial  cause,  causa  materialis.  The  next  condition  is,  there  must  be 
an  earth:  and  accordingly  it  is  often  said,  that  the  fall  of  a  stone  ia 
caused  by  the  earth ;  or  by  a  pojwer  or  property  of  the  earth,  or  a  force 
exerted  by  the  earth,  all  of  which  are  mei*cly  joundabout  ways,  of  sayr 
ing  that  it  is  caused  by  the  earth  ;  or,  lastly,  the  earth's  attraction ;  Which 
also  is  only  a  technical  mode  of  saying  that  the  earth  caiises  the  motion, 
with  the  additional  particularity  that  the  motion  is  towards  the  earthy 
which  is  not  a  character  of  the  cause,  but  of  the  effect.  Let  us  now 
pass  to  another  condition.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  earth  should  exist; 
the  body  must  be  within  that  distance  from  it,  in  which  the  eafth^s 
attraction  preponderates  over  that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we 
may  say,  and  the  expression  would  be  confessedly  correct,  that  the 
cause  of  the  stone's  falling  is  its  being  toithin  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attraction.  We  proceed  to  a  further  condition.  The  stone  is  immersed 
in  water :  it  is  therefore  a  condition  of  its  reaching  the  ground,  that  its 
specific  gravity  exceed  that  of  the  surrounding^  fluid,  or  in  other  wprda 
ttat  it  surpass  in  weight  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Accordingly,  any 
one  would  be  acknowledged  to  speak  correctly  who  said,  that  the  cause 
of  the  stone's  gcnng  to  the  bottom  is  its  exceeding  in  specific  gravity 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Thus  we  see  that  each  and  every  condition  of  the  phenomenon  may 
be  taken  in  its  turn,  and  with  equal -propriety  in  common  parlance,  but 
with  equal  impropriety  in  scientific  discourse  may  be  spoken  of  as .  if 
it  were  the  entire  cause.  And  in  practice  that  particular  condition  is 
usually  styled  the  cause,  whose  share  in  the  matter  is  superficially  the 
most  conspicuous,  or  whose  requisiteness  to  the  production  of  theefiect 
we  happen  to  be  insisting  upon  at  the  moment.  So  great  is  the  force 
of  this  last  consideration,  that  it  often  induces  us  to  give  the  name  of 
cause  even  to  one  of  the  negative  conditions.  Wo  say,  for  example. 
The  cause  of  the  army's  being  surprised  was  the  sentinePs  being  off 
his  post.  ,But  since  the  sentinel's  absence  was  not  what  created,  the 
enemy,  or  made  the  soldiers  to  be  asleep,  how  did  it  cause  them  to  be 
surpnsed?  All  that  is  really  meant  is,  that>the  event  would  not  have 
happened  if  he  had  been  at  nis  duty.  His  being  off  his  post  was  no 
prociucing  cause,  but  the  mere  absence  of  a  preventing  cause :  it  was 
simply  equivalent  to  his  non-existence.  From  nothing,  from  a  mere 
negation,  no  consequences  can  proceed.  All  efiects  are  connected,  by 
the  law  of  causation,  with  some  set  oi positive  conditions ;  negative  ones, 
it  ia  true,  being  almost  always  required  in  addition.  In  other  words, 
every  fact  or  phenomenon  which  has  a  beginning,  invariably  arises 
when  some  certain  combination  of  positive  facts  exists,  proviaed  cerr 
tain  other  positive  facts  do  not  exist.  .  t 

.  Since,  then,  mankind  are  accustomed,  with  acknowledged  prpprieCj 
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flo  far  as  the  ordinances  of  language  are  concerned ,  to  give  the  naitte 
of  cause  to  almost  any  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  or  any 
portion  of  the  whole  number,  arbitrarily  selectea,  %vithout  excepting 
even  those  conditions  which  are  purely  negative,  and  in  themselves 
incapable  of  causing  anything ;  it  will  probably  be  admitted  without 
longer  discussion,  that  no  one  of  the  conditions  has  more  claim  t6  that 
title  than  another,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  as* 
semblage  of  all  its  conditions.  There  is,  no  douot,  a  tendency  (wbich 
our  first  example,  that  of  death  from  taking  a  particular  food,  suffi- 
ciently illustrates)  to  associate  the  idea  of  causation  with  the  proximate 
antecedent  event,  rather  than  with  any  of  the  antecedent  states,  cft 
permanent  facts,  which  may  happen  also  to  be  conditions  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  the  reason  being  that  the  event  not  only  exists,  but  bc^ns 
to  exist  immediately  previous :  while  the  other  conditions  may  hare 
preexisted  for  an  indefinite  time.  And  this  tendency  shows  itself  very 
visibly  in  the  different  logical  fictions  which  are  resorted  to  even  by 
philosophers,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  the  name  of  cause  to 
anything  which  had  existed  for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time  befoi^ 
the  effect.  Thus,  rather  than  say  that  the  earth  causes  the  fall  of 
bodies,  they  ascribe  it  to  ^  force  exerted  by  the  earth,  or  an  attractiom 
by  the  earth,  abstractions  which  they  can  represent  to  themselves  as 
exhausted  by  each  effort,  and  therefore  constituting  at  each  successive 
instant  a  £resh  act,  simultaneous  with,  or  only  immediately  preceding, 
the  effect.  Inasmuch  as  the  coming  of  the  circumstance  which  com- 
pletes the  assemblage  of  conditions,  is  a  change  or  event,  it  thence 
naj^ens  that  an  event  is  always  the  antecedent  in  closest  apparent 
proximity  to  the  consequent :  and  this  may  account  for  the  illusioB 
which  disposes  us  to  look  upon  the  proxitnate  event  as  standing  m(»e 

S^culiarly  in  the  position  of^a  cause  than  any  of  the  antecedent  states, 
ut  even  this  peculiarity  of  being  in  closer  proximity  to  the  effect 
than  any  other  of  its  conditions,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  jbr 
fibm  bemg  necessary  to  the  common  notion  of  a  cause ;  with  which 
notion,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  of  the  conditions,  either  positive  or 
negative,  is  found,  upon  occasion,  completely  to  accord. 

The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 
ditions, positive  ana  negative,  taken  toeether ;  the  whole  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  every  description,  which  oeing  realized,  the  consequenl 
invariably  follows.  The  negative  conditions,  however,  of  any  phenom- 
enon, a  special  enumeration  of  which  would  generally  be  very  prolix, 
may  be  all  summed  up  under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of  pre- 
venting or  counteracting  causes.  The  convenience  of  this  mode  at 
expression  is  grounded  mainly  upon  the  fact,  that  the  effects  of  any 
cause  in  counteracting  another  cause  may  in  most  cases  be,  with  strict 
scientific  exactness,  regarded  as  a  mere  extension  of  its  own  proper  and- 
separate  effects.  If  gravity  retards  the  upward  motion  of  a  projectile^ 
and  deflects  it  into  a  parabolic  trajectory,  it  produces,  in  so  doing,  the 
very  same  kind  of  effect,  and  even  (as  mathematicians  know)  the  same 
Quantity  of  effect,  as  it  docs  in  its  ordinary  operation  of  causing  the 
nil  of  bodies  when  simply  derived  of  their  support.  If  an  alkaline 
solution  mixed  with  an  acid  destroys  its  sourness,  and  prevents  it  from 
reddenine  vegetable  blues,  it  is  because  the  specific  effect  of  the  alkali 
is  to  compine  with  the  acid,  and  form  a  compound  with  totally  different 
qnalities;    This  property^  which  causes  of  all  descriptions  possess,  of 
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preventing  the  effects  of  odier  causes  by  virtue  (far  the  Inost  part)  of 
the  same  laws,  according  .to  which  they  -produce  their  own,*  .enables 
tts,  by  establishing  the  general  axiom  that  all  causes  are  ^liable  to  be 
counteracted  in  their  eSects  by  ot^e  another,  to  dispense  with  the  con- 
aideration  of  negative  conditions  entirely,  and  limit  the  notion  of  cause 
|U>  the  aAsemblage  of  the  positive  conditions  of  tho  phenomenon :  one 
negative  condition  invariably  understood,  and  the  same  in  all  instances' 
(namely,  the  absence  of  all  counteracting  causes)  being  sufficient,  along 
with  the  sum  of  the  positive  conditions,  to  make  up  the  whole  set  of 
drcumstances  upon  which  the  phenomenon,  is  dependent. 

^  4.  Among  the  positive  conditions,  as  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
some  to  which,  in  common  parlance,  the  term  cause  is  more  readily 
and  frequently  awarded,  so  there  are  others  to  which  it  is,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  refused.     In  most  cases  of.  causation  a  distinction  is 
commonly  drawn  between  something  which  acts,  and  some  other  thing 
which  is  acted  mpon,  between  an  agent  and  a  patient.     Both  ^^f  these, 
it  would  be  universally  allowed,  are  conditions  of  the  phenomenon ; 
but  it  would  he  thought  absurd  to  call  the  latter  the'  cause,  that  title 
being  reserved  for  the  formen     The  distinction,  however,  vanishes  oii 
examination,  or  rather  13  fpund  to  be  only  verbal ;  arising  from  an  in- 
qident  of  mere  expres^on,  namely,  that  the  object  said  to  be  actid  upon^ 
and  wnich  is  considered  as  die  scene  in  which  the  effect  takes  place,  is 
commonly  included  in  &e  phrase  by  which  the  efibct  is  spoken  of,  so 
that  if  it  were  also  reckoned  as  part  of  the  cause,  the  seeming  incon* 
fruity  would  arise  of  its  being  supposed  to  cause  itself.    In  the  in- 
stance which  we  have  already  had,  of  falling  bodies,  the  question  was 
thus  put : — What  is  the  cause  which  makes  a  Atone  fall  % .  and  if  the 
answer  had  been  **'  the  stone  itself,'*  the  expression  would  have  been 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause.     Tne 
•tone,  therefore,  is  conceived  as  the  patient,  and  the  earth  (or,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  and  most  unphilosophical  practice,  some  occult 
Suality  of  the  earth)  is  represented  as  the  agent;  or  cause.     But  that 
lere  is  nothing  fundamental  in  the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  this, 
that  if  we  do  but  alter  the  mere  wording  of  the  question,  and  express 
it  thus.  What  is  the  cause  which  produces  vertical  motion  towards  the 
earth  ?  we  might  now,  without  any  incongruity,- speak  of  the  stoqe'  or 
other  heavy  body  as  the  agent,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  own  laws  or 
properties,  commences  moving  towards  the  earth ;  although  to  save  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  inactivity  of  matter,  menjusually  prefer  here 
«lso  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  an  occult  quality,  and  say  that  the  caase  is 
not  die  stone  itself,  but  the  weight  or  gravitation  of  the  stone. 

*  There  are  a  few  exceptions ;  for  there  are  some  propeities  of  objects  which  seem  tobs 
]rarelT  preventive  ;  as  the  property  of  opaaue  booies,  by  which  they  intercept  the  passage 
of  lignt  Tliis,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  unaerstand  it,  appears  an  instance  not  of  one  cause 
counteracting  another  by  the  same  law  whereby  it  produces  its  own  effects,  but  of  an 
agency  which  manifests  itself  in  no  other  way  than  in  defeating  the  effects  of  another 
tgeocy.  If  we  knew  Upon  ^nat^  other  relations  to  light,  or  upon  what  peculiarities  of 
sthicture  opacity  depends,  we  rnight  find  that  this  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  ezcep* 
tion  to  the  general  proposition  in  the  text.  In  any  case  it  needs  not  affect  the  frracticai 
application.,  The  fonnula  which  includes  air  the  negative  conditions  of  an  effect  in  Iha 
smgle  one  of  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes,  is  not  violated  by  su^h  cases  as  thia } 
iithoagh,  if  all  counteracting  agencies  were  of  this  description,  there  would  be  no  pur« 
pose  served  by  employing  the  formula,  since  we  should  still  have^to  enumerate  apecially 
the  negative  conditions  of  each  phenomenoii,  instead  of  regarding  (hem  as  implicitly  coiw' 
tained  u  tl^e  poeilite  Uws  of  the  vfuiods  other  agencies  ia  nature,    h  .^ 

Co 
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Those  who  have  contended  for  a  radicliL  distinctioii  between  agent 
and  patient,  have  generally  conceived  the  agent  as  that  which  causes 
some  state  of,  or  some  change  in  the  state  of,  another  object  which  is 
called  the  patient.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  license 
we  assume  of  speaking  of  phenomena  as  states  of  the  Yarious  objects 
which  take  part  in  them,  (an  artifice  of  which  so  much  use  has  been 
made  by  some  philosophers,  Brown  in  particular,  for  the  apparent 
explanation  of  phenomena,)  is  simply  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  useful 
sometimes  as  one  among  several  •modes  of  expression,  but  which 
should  never  be  supposed,  to  be  the  statement  of  a  philosophical  truth. 
Even  those  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  which  might  seem  with 
greatest  propriety  to  be  called  states  of  the  object  itself,  its  densible 
qualities,  its  color,  hardness,  shape,  and  the  like,  are,  in  reality,  (as  no 
one  has  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  Brown  himself,)  phenomena  of 
causation,  in  which  the  substance  is  distinctly  the  agent,  or  producing 
cause,  the  patient  being  our  own  organs,  and  those  of  other  sentient 
beings.  What  we  call  the  states  of  objects,  are  always  sequences  into 
which  those  objects  enter,  generally  as  antecedents  or. causes;  and 
things  are  hever  more  active  than  in  the  pibduction  of  those  phenomena 
in  which  they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus,  in  the  last  example, 
that  of  -a  sensation  produced  in  our  organs,  are  not  the  laws  of  our 
organization,  and  even  those  of  our  minds,  as  directly  operative  in 
determining  the  effect  produced,  as  the  laws  of  the  outward  object  t 
Though  we  call  prussic  acid  the  agent  of  a  man's  death,  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  vital  and  organic  properties  of  the  patient  as  actively 
instrumental  as  the  poison,  in  uie  chain  of  eflbcts  which  so  rapidly 
terminates  his  sentient  existence  1  In  the  process  t>f  education,  we 
may  call  the  teacher  the  agent,  and  the  scholar  6nly  the  material  acted 
npon ;  yet  in  truth  all  the  facts  which  preexisted  in  the  scholar's  mind 
exert  either  cooperating  or  counteracting  agefncies  in  relation  to  the 
teacher's  efforts.  It  is  not  light  alonei  which  is  the  agent  in  vision,  bat 
fight  coupled  with  the  active  properties  of  the  eye  and  brain,  and  with 
those  of  the  visible  object.  The  distinction  between  agent  and  patient 
is  merely  verbal :  patients  are  always  agents ;  in  a  great  proportion, 
indeed,  of  all  natural  phenomena,  they  are  so  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  react  most  forcibly  upon  the  causes  which  acted  upon  them :  and 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  contribute,  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  of  the  other  conditions,  to  the  production  of  the  effect  of  which 
they  are  vulgarly  treated  as  the  mere  theatre.  All  the  positive  con- 
ditions of  a  phenomenon  are  alike  agents,  alike  active ;  and  in  any 
expression  of  the  cause  which  professes  to  be  a  complete  one,  none  of 
them  can  with  reason  be  excluded,  except  such  as  have  already  been 
implied  in  the  words  used  for  describing  the  effect ;  nor  by  including 
even  these  would  there  be  incurred  any  but  a  merely  verbal  incon- 
sistency. 

§  5.  It  now  remains  to  advert  to  a  distinction  which  is  of  first-rate 
importance  both  for  clearing  up  the  notion  of  cause,  and  for  obviating 
a  very  specious  objection  often  made  against  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of^thc  subject. 

When  we  define  the  cause  of  anything  (in  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  pi:^sent  inquiry  has  any  concern  with  causes)' to  be  ','  the  antecede£it 
which  it  invariably  foUoifvs,".  we  do  not  use  tbii:  phrase  as  exaiitlj 
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tyjionymouB  with  " the  antecedent  which  itinvarikbly  has  followed  in 
oar  past  experience.**  Such  a  mode  of  viewing  causation  would  be 
hable  to  the  objection  very  plausibly  urged  by  Dr.  Heid,  namely,  that 
according  to  this  doctrine  night  must  be  .the  catise  of  day/  and  day  the 
cause  of  night;  since  these  phenomena  have  in  v^  ably  succeeded  one 
another  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But4t  is  necessary  to*  our 
using  the  word  cause,  that  we  should  believe  not  only  that  the  ante- 
cedent always  has  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  but  that,  as  long 
as  the  present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  will  be  so.  Ana 
&is  would  not  be  true  of  day  and  night.  '  We  do  not  believe  that  night 
will  be  followed  by  day  und^r  any  imaginable  circum^ances,  but  only 
that  it  will  be  so,  prouided  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.  If  the  sun 
ceased  to  rise,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  general  laws  of  matter,  night  would  be,  or  might  bo)  etemaL 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  his  light  not  extinct, 
and  no  opaque  body  between  us  and  him,  we  believe  firmly  that  unless 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  properties  of  matter^  this  combination  of 
antecedents  will  be  followed  by  the  consequent,  day ;  that  if  the  com- 
binatiun  of  antecedents  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged^  it  would  be 
always  day ;  and  that  if  the  same  combination  had  always  existed,  it 
would  always  have  been  day,  quite  independently  of  night  as  a  previous 
condition.  Therefore  is  it  that  we  do  not  call  night  the  cause,  nor  even 
a  condition  of  day.  The  existence  of  t^e  sun  (or  some  such  luminous 
body),  and  there  being  no  opaque  medium  in  a  straight  line*  between 
that  body  and  the  part  of  the  earth  where  we  are  situated,  are  the  sdie 
conditions  ;  and  the  union  of  these,  virithout  the  addition  of  any  supers 
fluous  circumstance,  constitutes  the  cause.  This  is  what  writers  mean 
when  they  say  that  the  ^notion  of  cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity. 
If  there  be  any  meaning  which  coi^essedly  belongs  to  the  term  necesr 
sity,  it  is  unconditianalnes,i.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  must 
be,  means  that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in 
regard  to  all  other  things.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  evidently 
is  not  necessary  in  this  sense.  It  is  conditional  upon  the  occurrence  of 
other  antecedents.  That  which-will  be  followed  by  a  given  consequent 
when,  and  only  when,  some  third  circumstance  also  exists,'  is  not  the 
cause,  even  although  no  case  should  have  ever  occurred  in  which  the 
phenomenon  took  place  without  it.  ;. 

Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  causation^ 
unless  the  sequence,  besides  being  invariable,  is  unconditional.  Th4re 
are  sequences  as  imiform  in  past  experience  as  any  others  whatevec, 
which  yet  wo  do  not  regard  as  cases  of  causation;  but  as  conjunctions, 
in  some  scu't  accidental.  Such,  to  a  philosopher,  is  that  of  day  sad 
night.  The  one  might  have  existed  lor  any  length  of  time,  and  tfia 
o^er  not  have  followed  the  sooner  for  its  existence ;  it  follows  only  if 
certain  other  antecedents  exist ;  and  where  those  antecedents,  existed^ 
it  would. follow  in  any  case.  No  one,  probably,  ever  called  night  the 
cause  of  day ;  mankind  must  so  soon  have  arrived  at  the  very  obvious 
generalization,  that  the  state  of  general  illumination  which  we  call  day 

*  I  use  the  words  **  straight  line"  for  brevity  ami  simplicity. .;  In  reality  the  line  in  oM- 
tion  is  not  exactly  straight,  for,  from  the  efliBcts  of  Tefractiun«  we  actually  see  the  son  for  ^ 
short  interval  during  which  the  opaque  mass  of  the  earth  is  inlerppsed  m  a  direct  Une  be- 
tween the  sun  and  our  eves ;  thus  realizing,  though  but  U)  a  limited  extent,  the  coveM 
4«rfd*rttam  of  seeing  round  a  corner. 
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would, follow  the. presence. of  a  sufficiently  hunmous  body,  whether 
darkness  bad  preceded  or  not. 

We  may  define,  therefore,  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  an- 
tecedent, or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  upon  which  it  is  invariatily 
and  uncanditianaUy^  consequent.  Or  if  we  adopt  the  convenient  modi* 
fication  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause,  which  confines  it  to  the  aa- 
semblage  of  positive  conditions,  without  the  negative,  then  instead  of 
''unconditionally,"  we  must  say,  "subject  to  no  other  than  negative 
conditions." 

It  is  evident,  that  from  a  limited  number  of  unconditional  sequences^ 
liiere  will  result  a  much  greater  number  of  conditional  ones.  Certam 
causes  being  given,  that  is,  certain  antecedents  which  are  uncondition- 
ally followed  by  certain  consequents ;  the  mere  coexistence  of  theae 
causes  will  give  rise  to  an  unlimited  number  of  additional  uniformities. 
If  two  causes  exist  together,  the  effects  of  both  will  exist  together ; 
and  if  many  causes  coexist,  these  causes  (by  what  we^hall  term  hera^ 
after,  the  intermixture  of  their  laws)  will  give  rise  to  new  effects, 
accompanying  or  succeeding  one  another  in  some  particular  ordeF, 
which  order  vtriU  be  invariable  while  the  causes  continue  to  coexist,  but 
no  longer.  The  motion  of  the  earth  in  a  given  orbit  round  the  sun  is 
a  series  of  ch^ges  which  follow  one  another  as  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  tends  to  advance  in  a  direct  line  througk 
space,  continuje  to  coexist  in  the  same  quantities  as  at  present.  But 
vary  either  of  these  causes,  and  the  unvarying  succession  of  motions 
would  cease  to  take  place.  The  series  of  the  earth's  motions,  there* 
fore,  though  a  case  of  sequence  invariable  within  the  limits  of  human 
experience,  is  not  a  case  of  causation.     It  is  not  unconditional. 

To  distingfuish  these  conditionally  uniform  sequences  from  those 
which  are  uniform  unconditionally^  to  ascertain  whether  an  apparently 
invariable  antecedent  of  sOmo  consequent  is  really  one  of  its  conditions^ 
or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  antecedent,  the  effect  would  equally 
have  followed  from  some  other  portion  of  the  circumstances  ^vhich  ani 
present  whenever  it  occurs ;  is  a  principal  part  of  the  great  problem 
of  Induction ;  and  is  one  of  those  questions,  the  principles  of  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will«  it  is  to  be  hoped,  result  from  the  inquiry  we  hate 
undertaken. 


§  6.  Does  a  cause  always  stand  with  its  effect  in  the  relation  of 
tecedent  and  consequent  t  Do  we  not  often  say  of  two  simultaneooiS 
facts  that  they  are  cause  and,  effect— as  when  we.  say  that  fire  is  the 
cause  of  warmth,  the  sun  and  moisture  the  cause  of  vegetation,  and  the 
like  t  It  is  certain  that  a  cause  does  not  necessarily  perish  because 
its  effect  has  been  produced ;  the  two,  therefore,  do  vciy  generally 
coexist ;  and  there  are  some  appearances,  and  some  conmion  expres- 
sions, seeming  to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may,  but  that  they  must» 
be  contemporaneous  with  their  effects.  Cessante  camsA^  cessat  et  ejftc* 
tus^  has  been  a  dogma  of  the  schools :  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  cause  in  order  to  the  .continuance  of  the  effect,  seems 
to  have  been  once  a  general  doctrine  among  philosophers.  Mr.  Wbe- 
well  observes  that  Kepler's  numerous  attempts  to  account  for  tlie 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  mechanical  principles,  were  rendered 
abortive  by  his  always  supposing  that  the  force  which  set  those  bodies 
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ki  motion  most  continue  to  operate  in  order  .to  keep  up  the  motion 
Ifvbieh  it  at  first  produced.  Yet  there  were  at  all  times  many  familiar, 
instances  in  open  contradiction  to  this  supposed  axiom.  A  coup  de 
9oleil  ffives  a  man  a  brain  fever :  will  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  ia 
movea  «ut  of  the  sunshine  1  A  sword  is  nm  through  his  body  :  must 
the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he. may  continue  dead? 
A  ploughshare  once  made»  remains  a  ploughshare,  without  any  contin* 
uance  of  heatine  and  hammering,' and  even  after  the  man  who  heate4 
and  hammered  it  has  been  gathered  to  his.  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pressure  which  forces  up  the  niercury  in  an  exhausted  tube  must 
be  continued  in  order  to  sustain  it  in  the  tube.  This  (it  may  be 
replied,)  is  because  another  force  is  acting  without  intermission,  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  would  restore  it  to  its  level,  unless  counter- 
poised by  a  force  equally  constant.  But  again ;  a  tight  bandage 
causes  pam^  which  pain  will  sometimes  go  off  aa  soon  as  the  bandage 
is  removed.  The  illumination  which  the  sun  diffuses  over  the  earth 
^ases  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  will  be  found  in  a  very  simple  dis- 
tinction. The  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  first  production 
of  a  phenomenon,  are  occasionally  also  necessary  for  Ita  continuance ; 
but, more  commonly  its  continuance  requires  no  condition  except  neg- 
ative .  ones.  Most  things,  once  produced,  continue  M  they  are,  until 
something  changes  or  destroys  them;^ut  some  require  the  permanent 
presence  of  the  agencies  which  produced  them  at  first.  These  may, 
i  if  we  please,  be  considered  as  instantaneous  phenomena,  requiring  to 
be  renewed  at  each  instant  by  the  cau^  by  which  they  were  at  first 

generated.  Accordingly,  the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of  space 
as  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  instanttoeous  fact,  which  penshes 
and  is  perpetually  renewed  as  long  as  the  necessary  conditions  subsist.. 
If  we  adopt  this  language  we  are  enabled  to  avoid  admitting  that  the  . 
continuance  of  the  cause  is  over  required  to  maintain  the  effect.  We 
may  say,  it  is  not  required  to  maintain  but  to  reproduce  the  efiect,  or 
else  to  counteract  some  force  tending  to  destroy  it.  And  this  may  bo 
a  convenient  phraseology.  But  it  is  only  a  phraseology.  The  fact 
remains,  that  in  some  cases  (though  these  are  a  minority),  die  continu- 
ance of  the  conditions  which  produced  an  effect  is  necessary  to  the 
continuance -of  the  effect 

.As  to  the  ulterior  question^  whether  it  is  strictly  necessary  that  the 
cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditions,  should  precede,  by  ever  so  short  an 
instant,  thd  production  of  the  effect,  (a  question  raised  and  argued  with 
much  ingenuity  by  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted,*)  we  think 
the  inquiry  an  unimportant  one.  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which 
the  effect  follows  without  any  interval  perceptible  to  our  faculties  ;  and 
when  there  is  an  interval  we  cannot  tell  by  how  many  intermediate 
Hnks  imperceptible  to  us  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But 
even  granting  that  an  effect  may  commence  simultaneously  with  its 
cause,  the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in  no  way  practically  af- 
fected. Whether  the  cause  and  its  effect  be  necessarily  successive  or 
not,  causation  is  still  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Every- 
thing which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;  what  does  notbe^n  to 
exist  does  not  need  a  cause ;  what  causation  has  to  account  for  is  the 

*  The  rerwwer  of  Mr.  Whcwell  in  the  (ftuaUrf^  Rtmm, 


^j^L  '/  ^•j^»j'.f:i«erjfc-  t  jd  s?  tbe  Bacwjsf ioitf  of  pbeDamena  must  be 
ys^r^\*f»^  :'.^j*  'jtutiitiva-  Tberfr  are  tie  ud-jzn«  of  our  doctrine.  If 
diMxA  >  jf'ijut/:^.  w«r  ';*i4  afford,  tii  'ur^  I  seie  ik»  neicessdrr  for  doin^ 
m*^  Vy  -^''-ij/  !-•>:  w'jT'i^  aiiVrciedeni  ai>G  ^/'S&ec'jent  a»  ajiplied  to  came 
«<^  -.'ff^i/A.  I  .*.^v^  JiO  obj*?ction  to  deniie  a  caii<ie.  tiie  assemblage  of 
f^'yrf^rf^,  wiij/.h  '>r>:^rrirj|?.  pome  cniier  pbeDcvDeiiOD  inrariablY  €x>m- 
fn^*^A:9.  '/i  fi*^  it>j  oriiptL  Whether  the  eSect  coincides  in  point  of 
Uac«^  vr.'tii,  f/r  irnriiediately  follows,  the  faindnMisr  of  it«  c<»nditions, 
i»  tium'4iA'nii\.  At  all  evcmts  it  doe»  n<4  precede  it :  and  when  we  are 
m  4o'i*A,  lf*iiw*:*'ji  two  cjc'xi^tent  phenomena,  which  i$  cause  and  which 
*Mt:^t,  w<;  nii\ti\y  th:«im  the  quehtion  solved  if  we  can  ascertain  which 
iAi\***JU  \fn'j.4'A\Mid  the  other. 

\  1,  ft  continijally  happens  that  several  different  phenomena,  which 
W9  not  in  tin;  Nlight#*fft  degree  dependent  or  conditional  upon  one 
mwfiimrf  ttm  found  all  to  d'.'pend,  as  the  phrase  L<,  upon  one  and  the 
Kftrii''  iiprirrit. ;  in  otlM;r  words,  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  to 
^m  followird  hy  hrvrnil  sorts  of  effects  quite  heterogeneous,  but  which 
f(n  nti  HimnlttirKtouHiy  ono  with  another;  pro^nded,  of  course,  that  all 
i/f.hiir  roriflifions  n^ouisih)  for  each  rif  them  also  exisL     Thus,  the  sun 

Imhltifun  flin  reUtMtifiJ  riiof.ioriH,  it  produces  daylight,  and  it  produces 
mill.  T\u'^  fMiifli  cfiiiMcm  thti  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and  it  also,  in  its 
i:M|MM'ily  of  fill  iniinfinmi  tnnf^net,  causes  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic 
iiimdlr.  A  rryNtiil  of  ^iitniia  causes  the  sensations  of  hardness,  of 
wni^lirfof  riiliif'iil  foi'in,  of  ^my  color,  and  many  others  between  which 
Wit  nni  I  Mini  nn  iiiliftfliMiniidi'tirr.  The  purpose  to  which  the  phraseol- 
ifgy  III'  i'MiiirflifiM  iiiiij  t'owiM'H  is  Hptu'ially  adapted,  is  the  expression  of 
lliirt  iioif  III'  niMiiN.  VVIiiMi  llin  Hiiriie  phenomenon  is  followed  (either 
milijnri  1)1'  iiiif  fit  ilin  iit'i^HiMirtt  of  Other  conditions)  by  effects  of  differ- 
niil  iinil  iJmniiiiiltM  onlrrH,  it  is  tinuiil  to  say  that  each  different  sort  of 
iiflri'i  iri  jinMJtM'iMl  liy  ii  (liiriw't*nt  property  of  the  cause.  Thus  we  dis- 
fiiifnilrtli  Mm  iiifnii'tivi',  or  ^raviliitivn,  property  of  the  oarth,  and  its 
iiiMKiitilir  pi«ipiti1v  \  tUo  j^nivitiirive, luminiferous,  and  calorific  proper- 
lioM  III'  \hv  HiMi ;  riin  iMiJor,  hliiipr,  weight,  and  hardness  of  the  crys- 
lal.  Tlirno  II n«  lui'io  phruMeH,  which  explain  nothing,  and  add  nothing 
lo  (Mir  ktinu  IimIi^o  itf  tlir  Huhj(u*t ;  but  considered  as  abstract  names 
doiiniinii  ihiM-niiiioKioii  bolwreu  the  diilereut  effects  produced  and  the 
rtl»jtM't  whirh  pnitliuM'?*  them,  they  are  a  very  powerful  instrument  of 
iibriili*iiuMit.  iitiil  »»fihut  acrrlerutiim  of  the  process  of  thought  which 
iibridi<inriit  ii(VtMii)>liHheK. 

Tliis  rlass  of  (M>n>idt'niti(tns  leads  us  to  a  conception  which  we  shall 
find  of  umit  iiiiportuiire  in  tho  interpretation  of  nature;  that  of  a  Per- 
nnment  (^uise,  or  orii>inal  natural  n^ent.  There  exist  in  nature  a  num- 
bor  t»f  permanent  muses,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  human 
race  Inis  Iummi  in  exisiiMioe,  and  lor  an  indefinite  and  probably  enonnous 
loni*th  i»f  lime  prt>vious.  The  suw,  the  earth  and  planets,  with  their 
various  constituents,  air,  water,  atid  the  other  distinguishable  substances, 
whi*lher  simple  i^  coinpcumd,  of  which  nature  is  made  up,  are  such 
rormanent  1  a  uses.  These  IwNe  existed,  and  the  effects  or  consequen- 
ces which  thi'v  weiv  filtt\l  Xo  pixuluce  have  taken  place,  (as  often  as  the 
other  conditions  f>f  the  prtnluction  met,)  fn^m  the  verx*  beginning  of  our 
ex|H*rience.  Hut  we  can  give,  scientitically  sjH^akinir,  no  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  rormunout  Causes  themielvci.     Wliy  tkeae  particular  nat- 
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oral  agents  existed  originally  and  no  others,  or  why  they  are  commin« 
gled  in  suc^  and  such  proportions,  and  distributed  in  such  and  such  a 
mannerr  throughout  space,  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than 
this :  we  can  discover  nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself;  we  cap 
reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no  law.  There  are  no  means  by  which^ 
from  the  distribution  of  these  causes  or.  agents,  in  one  part  of  spac^,  we 
could  conjecture  whether  a  similai'  distribution  prevails  in  another. 
The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Primeval  Causes,  ranks,  to  us,  among 
merely  casual  concurrences :  and  all  thode  sequences  or  coexistences 
among  the -effects  of  several  such  causes,  which,  though  invariable  while 
those  causes  poexist,  would,  if  the  coexistence  terminated,  terminate 
•  along,  with  it,  we  do  not  class  as  cases  of  causation,  or  laws  of  nature: 
we  can  only  c^ci^ate  upon  finding  these  sequences  or  coexistences 
where  we  know,  by  direct  evidence^  that  the  natural  agents  on  the 
properties  of  which. -tl^ey  ultimately  depend,  are  distributed  in  the  re- 

Suisite  manner.;  These  Permanent  Causes  are  not  always  objects-; 
ley  are  sometimes  events,  that  is  to  say,  periodical  cycles  of  events^ 
that  being  the  only  mode  in  which  events  can  possess  the  property  of 
permanence.  ^  Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the  earth  itself  a  permanent 
cause,  or  primitive  natural  agent,  but  the  earth's  rotation  is  eo  too :  it 
is  a  cause  which  has  produced,  from  the  earliest  period  (by  the  aid  of 
other  necessary  conditions),  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea^  and  many  other  effects,  while,  as  we  catt  assign  no 
cause  (except  conjecturally)  for  the  rotation  itself  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  It  is,  however,  only  the  origin  of  the  ro- 
tation which  IS  mysterious  to  us :  once  begun,  its  continuance  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  first  law  of  motion  (that  of  the  permanence  of  rectilineal 
motion  once  impressed)  cpnibined  with  the  gravitation  of  the  parts  of 
the  earth  towards  one  another.  . 

All  phenomena  without  exception  which  begin  to  exist,  that  is,  all 
.  except  the  primeval  causes,  ai"e  effects  either  immediate  or  remote  of 
those  primitive  fact^,  or  of  some  combination  of  them.  There  is  no^ 
'  Thing  produced,  no  event  happening,  in  the  universe,  which  is  not  con- 
nected by  an  uniformity,  or  invariable  sequence,  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  pheTiqmena  which  preceded  it ;  insomuch  that  it  will  happen  again 
as  often  as  those  phenomena  occur  again,  and  as  lio  other  phenomenon 
having  the  character  of  a  counteracting  cause  shall  coexist.  These  tin* 
tecedent  phenomena,  again,  were  connected  in  a  similar  manner  widi 
some  that  preceded  them;  and  so  on,  until  we  reach,  as  the  ultimate 
step,  eithc^  the  properties  of  some  one  primeval  cause,  or  the  conjunc- 
tion of  several.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  therefore 
the  necessary,  or  in  other  words,  the  unconditional,  consequences  of 
the  original  collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causes. 

The  state  of  the  whole  uniyerse  at  any  instant,  we  believe  to  be  ths 
consequence  of  its  state  at  the  previous  instant:  insomuch  that  if  we 
knew  all  the  agents  which  exist  at  the  present  moment,  their  colloca- 
tion in  space,  and  their  properties,  in  other  words  the  laws  of  their 
agency,  we  could  predict  the  wiiole  subsequent  histcMry  of  the  universe^ 
at  least  unless  some  new  volition  of  a  power  capable  of  x:ontrolling  the 
universe  should  supervene.*     And  if  any  particular  state  of  the  entire 

*  To  the  universality  which  mankind  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Law  of  Causation, 
there  is  one  claim  of  exception,  one  disputed  case,  that  of  the  Human  will ;  the  detecmiiift- 
tioDfl  of  which  a  large  class  of  metaphysicians  are  not  willing  to  regard  as  foilowiog  ths 
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universe  should  ever  recur  a  second  tune,  (which,  however,  all  experi- 
ence combines  to  assure  us  will  .never  happen,)  all  subsequent  states 
would  return  too,  and  history  would,  like  a  circulating  decimal  of  many 
figures,  periodically  repeat  itself-: — 

Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna 

Alter  erit  turn  Tiphy s,  et  altera  ou»-  vehat  Argo 
Delectoa  heroas  ;  enint  qtUM^ue  aJtera  bella, 
Atque  itenim  ad  TrOiam  maghila  mittetur  Achilles. 

And  though,  things  do  not  really  revolve  in  this-eternal  round,  the  whole 
-  teries  of  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  universe',  past  and  future,  is  not  the 
(ess  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of  being  constructed  a  priori  by  any 
one  whom  we  can  suppose  acquainted  with  the  cnii^nal  dbtribution  o£ 
all  natural  agents,  and  with  the  whole  of  their  prepe^ies,  that  ia,  the 
laws  of  succession  existing  between  them  and  their  effects :  saving  the 
tn^itely  more  than  human  powers  of  combination  and  calculation* 
which  would  be  required,  even  in  one  possessing  the  d^ta,  for  the  actual 
performance  of  the  task. 

§  8.  Since  everything  which  occurs  in  the  universe  is  determined  by 
laws  of  causation  and  collocations  of  the  .original  causes,  it  follows  that 
the  coexistences  which  are  observable  among  efiects  cannot  be  them- 
selves the^  subject  of  any  similar  set  of  laws,  distinct  from  laws  of  causa- 
^on.  Uniformities  there  are,  as  well  of  coexistence  as  of  succession, 
among  the  effects ;  but  these  must  in  all  cases  be  a  mere  result  either 
of  the  identity  or  of  the  coexistence  of  their  causes :  if  the  causes  did 
not  coexist,  neither  could  the  effects.  And  these  causes  being  also 
offsets  of  prior  causes,  and  these  of  others,  until  we  reach  the  primeval 
causes,  it  follows  that  (except  in  the  case  of  efiR3cts  which  can  be  traced 
inunediately  or  remotely  to  one  and  the  same  cause),  the  coexistences 
of  phenomena  can  iH  no  case  be  universal,  unless  the  coexistences  of 
the  primeval  causes  to  which  the  efiects  are  ultimately  traceable,  can 
be  reduced  to  ap  universal  law:  but  we  have  seen  that* they  cannot. 
There  are,  accordingly,  no  original  and  independent,  in  other  words, 
no  unconditional,  uniformities  of  coexistence  between  effects  of  different 
causes ;  if  they  coexist,  it  is  only  because  the  causes  have  casually  coeac- 
isted.  The  only  independent  and  unconditional  coexistences  "wluch  are 
sufficiently  invariable  to  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  laws,  are 
between  different  and  mutually-  independent  effects  of  uie  same  cause ; 
in  other  words,  between  different  properties  of  the  same  natural  agenL 
This  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  will  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  part 

eaaaes  called  motives,  according  to  a«  strict  laws  as  those  which  they  suppose  to  ezisi-  in 
die  world  of  mere  matter.  This  controverted  point  will  undergo  a  special  examination 
w^n  we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences  (Book  vi.,  ch.  3). 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  remark  that  thc^e  metaphysicians,  who,  it  must  he  observed,  ground 
the  main  part  of  their  objection  upon  the  supposed  repugnance  of  the  doctnne  in  question 
to  our  consciousness,  seem  to  me  to  mistake  the  fact  which  conBciousness  testities  against 
"What  is  really  in  contradiction  to  consciousness,  they  would,  1  think,  on  strict  self*exam« 
ination,  find  to  be,  the  application  to  human  actions  and  volitions  of  the  ideas  involved  in . 
the  common  use  of  ths  term  Necessity ;  which  1  agree  with  them  in  thinking  highly  obiec- 
tionable.  But  if  thev  would  consider  that  by  saying  that  a  man's  actions  necessarily  follow 
from  his  character,  all  that  is  really  meant  (for  no  more  is  meant  in  any  case  whatever  of 
causation)  is  that  he  invariably  does  act  in  conformity  to  his  character,  and  that  any  one  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  character  could  certainly  predict  how  he  would  act  in  any  supposabhe 
ease ;  they  probably  would  not  find  this  doctrine  either  contrary  to  their  experience  or 
Mvolting  to  their  feelings.  .•  And  no  more  than  thia  ia  contended  for  by  any  ona  but  ao 
laiaticTattUat.    , 
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of  the  present  Book,  under  the  name  of  the  specific  Properties  of 
Kinds.  '  ■    . 

§  9.  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  seems  desirable  to  take 
notice  of  an  apparent,  but  not  a  real  opposition  between  the  doctnnes 
which  I  have  laid  down  respecting  causation,  and  those  maintained  in 
a  work  which  I  hold  to  be  far  the  greatest  yet  produced  on  the  Phi-' 
losophy  of  the  Sciences,  M.  Comte's  Cours  de  Pkilosopkie  Positive, 
M.  Comte  asserts  as  his  first  piinciple,  that  the  causes  of  phenomena 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that  all  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  us  is  their  lawsi  or,  as  he  explains  the  term,  their  constant 
relations  of  succession  or  of  similarity.  Accorduigly'M.  Comte  sedu- 
lously abstains,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  tiom  the  use  of  tfie 
word  Cause :  an  example  which  I  have  not  followed,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  proceed  to  state.  I  most  fully  agree  with  M.  Comte  that  ulti-- 
mate,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  metaphysicians,  efficient  causes,  which 
are  conceived  as  riot  being  phenomena,  nor  perceptible  by  the  senses 
at  all,  are  radically  inaccessible  to  the  human  faculties :  and  that  the 
"  constant  relations  of  succession  or  of  similarity"  which  exist  among 
phenomena  themselves,  (not  forgetting,  so  far  as  any  constancy  can  be 
traced,  their  relations  of  coexistence,)  are  the  only  subjects  of  rational 
investi|ration.  When  I  speak  of  causation,  I  have  nothing  in  view, 
other  than  those  constant  relations:  but  I  think  the  t(;rms  causation, 
and  cause  and  effect,  important  to  be  preserved,  for  the  purpose  pf 
distinctively  designating  one  class  of  those  relations,  namely,  the  rela- 
tions of  succession  which  so  far  as  we  know  are  unconditional;  as 
contrasted  with  those  which,  like  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  de- 
pend upon  the  existence  or  upon  the  coexistence  of  other  antecedent 
facts.  This  distinction  corresponds  to  the  great  division  which  Mr. 
Whewell  and  other  writers  have  made  of  the  field  of  science,  into  the 
iiivestigation  of  what  they  temi  the  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  the 
investigation  of  causes;  a  phraseology,  as  I  conceive,  altogether 
vicious,  inasmuch  as  the  ascertainiiient  of  causes,  sucli  causes  as  the 
human  faculties  can  ascertain,  namely,  causes  which  are  themselvei^ 
phenomena,  is,  therefore,  merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and  mojAe^ 
universal  Laws  of  Phenomena.  And  I  cannot  but  look  upon  u^ 
revival,  on  English  soil,  of  the  doctrine  (not  only  refiited  by  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Hume,  but  given  up  by  their  great  rivals  Reid  and 
Stewart)  that  efficient  causes  aie  within  the  reach  of  human  knowl-  ..' 
edge,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  "the-^-. 
peculiar  zest  which  the  spirit  of  reaction  against  modem  tendencies  ' 
gives  to  ancient  absurdities/*  # 

Yet  the  distinction  between  those  constant  relations  of  succession'  or 
coexistence  which  Mr.  Whewell  terms  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and 
those  which  he  terms,  as  I  do,  Laws  of  Causation,  is  grounded  (how- 
ever incorrectly  expressed)  upon  a  real  difference.  It  vis  no  doubt 
with  great  injustice  that  Mr.  Wliowell  (who  has  evidently  given  only 
a  most  partial  and  cursory  inspection  to  M.  Comte's  work,)  assiumea 
that  M.  Comte  has  overlooked  this  fundamental  distinction,  Mid  that 
by  excluding  the  investigation  of  causes,  he  excludes  that  of  all  the 
inost  general  truths.  No  one  really  acquainted  with  M.  Cbmt6^i|^ 
admirable  speculations  coidd  have  so  completely  misapprehended  then; 
whole  spirit  and  purport.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  tiia|4i]8  disincliiia-  . 
D  D  *  •/  *  • 
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tion  to  employ  the  word  Cause  has  occasionally  led  him  to  attach  less 
importance  than  it  deserves  to  this  great  distinction,  upon  which  alone, 
I  am  convinced,  the  possibility  rests  of  framing  a  rigorous  Canon  of 
Induction.  Nor  do  I  see  what  is  gained  by  avoiding  this  paiticular 
Word,  when  M.  Comte  is  forced,  like  other  people,  to  speak  continually 
of  the  properties  of  things,  of  agcjits  and  their  actwh,  o^  farces ^  and  ^ 

'  the  like ;  terms  equally  liable  to  perversion,  and  which  are  partial  and 
inadequate  expressions  for  what  no  word  that  we  possess^  except' 
Cause,  expresses^  in  its  full  generalitVi  I  believe,  too,  that  when  the 
ideas  which  a  word  is  commonly  used  to  convey  ^re  overclouded  with 
mysticism,  the  obscurity  is  not  likely  to  be  so  effectually  dispelled  by 
abstaining  from  its  employment,  as  by  bringing  out- into  full  cleamesa 
die  portion  of  real  meaning  which  exists  in  the  various  cases  where 

.  the  term  is  most  familiarly  employed,  and  thereby  giving  a  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  that  demand  of  the  intellect  which  has  caused  the  ^ctm 
to  remain  in  use. 


« 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CAUSES* 

§  1.  To  complete  the  general  notion  of  causation  on  which  the  rules 
of  experimental  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  founded, 
one  distinction  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out ;  a  distinction  so  funda- 
mental, and  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  require  a  chapter  to  itself. 

The  preceding  discussions  liave  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  case 
in  which  several  agents,  or  causes,  concur  as  conditions  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  effect ;  a  case,  in  .truth,  almost  universal,  there  being 
very  few  effects  to  the  production  of  which  no  more  than  one  agent 
contributes.  Suppose,  then,  that  two  different  agents,  operating 
iointly,  are  followed,  under  a  certain  set  of  collateral  conditions,  by  a 

*  pv^"  effect.     If  either  of  these  agents,  instead  of  being  joined  with 
^^'tne  other,  had- operated  alone,  under  the  same  set  of  ^^onditioris  in  all 

Other  respects,  some  effect  would  probably  luive  followed  ;    which 

would  have  been  different  from  the  joint  effect  of  the  two,  and  more 

.^      or  less  dissimilar  to  it.     Now,  if  we  happen  to  kuow  what  would  be 

,'j    the  effects  of  each  cause  when  acting  separately 'from  tlie  other,  we 

are  often  able  to  arrive  deductively,  or  a  priori^  at  a.  correct  prediction 

^  of  what  will  arise  from  their  conjunct  agency.     To  enable  us  to  do 

this,  it  is  only  necessary  'that  the  same  law  which  expresses  the  effect 

^  of  each  cause  acting  by  itself,  shall  also  correctly  express  the  part  duo 

^"^        to  that  cause,  of  the  effect  which  follows  from  the  two  together.     This 

^condition  it  realized  in  the  extensive  and  important  class  of  phenomena 

commonly  called  mechanical,  namely,  the  phenomena  of  the  communi- 

,  cation  of  motion  (or  of  pressure,  which  is  tendency  to  motion)  from 

one  body  to  another.     In  this  important  class  of  cases  of  causation, 

one  cause  nevcjr,  properlv  speaking,  defeats  or  frustrates  another ;  both 

^  have  their  full  effect.     If  a  i)ody  is  propelled  in  two  directions  by  two 

♦  igrces,  one  tending  to  drive  it  to  the  north,  and  the  otlier  to  the  east,  , 
it  b^au^ed  to  move  in  a* given  time  exactly  as  far  in  both  directions  aa 
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the  two  forces  would  separately  have,  carried  it ;  and  is  left  precisely 
where  it  would  hav6  arrived  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  first  by  one  of 
the  two  forces,  and  afterwards  by  the  other.  This  law  of  nature  is 
called,  in  mechanical  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the  Composition  of  • 
Forces :  and  in  imitation  of  that  well-chosen  expression,  I  shall  giva 
the  name  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  to  the  principle  which-  is 
exemplified  in  all  cases  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  several  causes  is 
.  identical  with  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects. 

This  principle;  however,  by  jio  means  prevails  in  all  departments  of 
the  field  of  nature.  The  chemical  combination  of  two  substances 
produces,  as  is  well  known,  a  third  substance  with  properties  entirely 
different  from  those  of  either  of  the  two  substances  separately,  or  of 
both  of  them  taken  together.  Not  a  trace  of  the  properties  of  hydro- 
gen or  of  oxygen  is  observable  in  those  of  their  compound,  water. 
The  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  is  not  the  sum  of  the  tastes  of  its  component 
elements,  acetic  acid  and  lead  or  its  oxide;  nor  is  the  color  of  green 
vitriol  a  mixture  of  the  colors  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper.  This 
explains  why  mechanics  is  a  deductive  -or  demonstrative  science,  atid 
chemistry  not.  In  the  one,  we  can  compute  the  effects  of  all  combina- 
tions of  causes,  whether  rqal  or  hypothetical,  fi*om  the  laws  which  we 
know  to  govern  those  causes  wlien  apting  separately ;  because  they 
continue  to  observe  the  same  laws  when  in  combination,  which  they 
observed  when  separate  5  whatever  would  have^  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  each  cause  taken  by  itself,  happens  when  they  are  together, . 
and  we  have  only  to  cast  up  the  results.  Not  so  in  the  phenomena 
which  are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  There, 
most  of  the  uniformities  to  which  the  causes  conformed  when  separate, 
cease  altogether  when  they  arc  conjoined ;  and  we  are  not,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  able  to  foresee  what  result  will 
follow  from  any  new  combination,  until  we  have  tried  it  by  specific 
experiment. 

If  this  be  true  of  chemical  combinations,  it  is  still  more  true  of  t^iose 
far  more  complex  combinationi^  of  elements  which  constitute  organvtei, 
bodies;  and  in  which  those  extraordinary  new  uniformities  arise,  whidkif 
Ufa  called,  the  laws  of  life.      All  organized  bodies  ftre  composed  dlL^ 
parts,  similar  to  those  composing  inorganic  nature,  and  whfch  haTO^ 
even  themselves  existed  in  an  inorganic  state ;  but  the  phenomena  of 
life,  which  result  from  the  juxtaposition  of  those  parts  in  a  certain    . 
manner,  bear  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  effects  which  would  be  produced       •• 
by  the  action  of  the  component  substances  considered  as  mere  physical     •  * 
agents.     To  whatever  degree  we  might  imagine  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  several  ingredients  of  a  living  body  to  be  extended  4^* 
and  perfected,  it  is  certain  that  no  mere  summing  up  of  the  separate  .j 

actions  of  those  elements  will  ever  amount  to  the  action  of  the  living         «|[|r 
body  itself     The  tongue,  for  instance,  is,  like  all  other  paits  of  the        *\  ^. 
animal  frame,  composed  of  gelatine,  fibrin,  and  other  predscts  of  the^ 
chemistry  of  digestion,  but  from  no  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
tliose  substances  could  we  ever  predict  that  it  could  taste,  unless  gel-       ^ 
atine  or  fibrin  could  themselves  taste ;  for  no  elementary  fact  can  be  in 
the  conclusion,  which  was  not  first  in  the  preiaisses.  ^    • 

There  are  thus  two  different  modes  of  the  conjunct  action  of  causes ;  IP         ^ 
from  which  arise  two  modes  of  conflict,  or  mutual  interference,  between'  * 
laws  of  nature.     Suppose,  at  a  given  point  of  time  aad'spac^,  tWd  fr 
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ttiore  causes,  which,  if  |;hey  acted  separately,  would  produce  effecta 
contrary,  or  at  least  conflicting  with  each  other;  one  of  them  tending 
to  undo,  wholly  or  partially,  what  die  other  tends  to  dO.  Thus,  the 
•  expansive  force  of  the  gases  generated  hy  the  ignition  of  guppow- 
der  tends  to  project  a  bullet  towards  the  sky,  while  its  gravity  tends  to 
9  make  it  fall  to  the  ground.     A  stream  running  into  a  rQser\^oir  at  one 

end  tends  to  fill  it  higher  and  higher,  while  a  dram  at  the  other  extremity 
tends  to  empty  it.  Now,  in  such  cases  as  these,  even  if  the  two  causeb. 
which  are  in  joint  action  exactly  annul  one  another,  stjll  the  laws  OT 
both  are  fulfilled;  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  drain'had  been  open 
for  half  an  hour  first,*  and  the  stream  had  flowed  in,  for  as  long  after- 
wards. Each  agent  produced  the  same  amount  'of -effect  as  if  it  had 
acted  separately,  though  the  contrary  effect  which  was  taking  plafce 
during  the  same  time  obliterated  it  as  fast  as  it  was  produced.  Here, 
then,  we  have  two  causes,  producing  by  their  joint  operation  an  effect 
which  at  first  seems  quite  dissimilar  to  those  which  they  produce  sep- 
arately, but  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  really  the  sum  of  those 
separate  effects.  Itwill  be  noticed  that  we  here  enlarge  the  idea  of  the 
8um  of  tivo  effects,  so  as  to  include  what  is  commonly  called  their  dif- 
ference, but  which  is  in  reality  the  result  of  the  addition  of  opposites ; 
a  conception  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  mankind  are  indebted  for  that 
admirable  extension  of  the  algebraical  calculus,  which  has  so  vastly  in- 
creased its  powers  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  by  introducing  into 
its  reasonings  (with  the  sign  of  subtraction  prefixed,  and  under  the 
name  of  Negative  Quantities)  every  description  whatever  of  positive 
phenomena,  provided  they  are  of  such  a  qualify  in  reference  to  those 
previously  introduced,  that  to  add  the  one  is  equivalent  to  subtracting 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  other. 

There  is,  then,  one  mode  of  the  mutual  interference  of  laws  of  na- 
ture in  which,  even  when  the  concurrent  causes  annihilate  each  other's 
effects,  each  exerts  its  full  efficacy  according  to  its  own  law,  its  law  as 
a  separate  agent.  But  in  the  other  description  of  cases,  the  two  agen- 
cies which  are  brought  together  cease  entirely,  and  a  totally  different 
aet  of  phenomena  arise  :  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  liquids  which, 
.  when  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  instantly  become  a  solid  mass,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  larger  amount  of  liquid. 

§  2.  This  difference  between  the  case  in  which  the  joint  eflect  of 
causes  is  the  sum  of  their  sepslrate  effects,  and  the  case  in  which  it  ia 
■  I  heterogeneous  to  them ;  between  laws  which  work  together  without 
alteration,  and  laws  which,  when  called  upon  to  work  together,  cease 
and  give  place  to  others;  is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  in 
nature.  The  former  case,  that  of  the  Composition  of  Causes,  is  the 
^  .  general  one ;  the  other  is  always  special  and  exceptional.     There  are 

no  objects  which  do  not,  as  to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey  the  prin- 
ciple of  tfie  Composition  of  Causes ;  none  that  have  not  some  laws 
which  are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every  combination  into  which  the  otgects 
enter.  The  weight  of  a  body,  for  instance,  is  a  property  which  it 
retains  in  all  the  combinations  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  \veight  of  a 
chemical  compound,  or  of  an  organized  body,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 


». 


^  *  I  omit,'  for  simplicit^r,  to  take  into  account  the  effect,  in  this  Utter  case,  of  the  diminn- 
tkMi  of  pressure,  in  diminishing  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  drain ;  ^hich  endently 
ia  mi  ^rmx  tfibcta  tbt  imth  or  applicability  of  the  princijple. 
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the  weights  of  the  elenlents  \yhich  compose  it.  The  weight  eithejr. 
of  the  elelnents  or.  of  the  compound  will  vary,  if  they  be  carried  fur- 
ther from  their  centre  of  attraction,  or  brought  nearer  to  it;  but  what- 
ever affects  the  one  affects  the  other.  They  always  remain  precisely 
equal.  So  again,  the  component  parts  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance do.  not  lose  their  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  as  sepay 
rate  agents,  when,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  juxtaposition,  they,  as  an 
grcgate  whole,  acquire  physiological  or  vital  properties  in  addition, 
hose  ijodies  continue,  as  before,  to  obey  mechanical  and  chemical 
liws,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  those  laws  is  not  oounteracted  by  the 
new  laws  which  govern  them  as  organized  beings.  When,  in  short,  a 
concurrence  of  causes  takes  place  which  calls  into  action  new^  laws, 
bearing  no  analogy  to  any  that  we  can  trace  in  the  separate  operation 
oC  the  gauses,  the  new  laws  may  supersede  one  portion  of  the  previous 
laws  but  coexist  with  another  portion,  and  may  even  compound  the 
effect  of  thoste  previous  laws  with  their  own. 

Again,  laws  which  were  themselves  generated  in  the  second  mode, 
may  generate  others  in  the  first.  Though  there  be  laws  which,  like 
those  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  owe  their  existence  to  a  breach  of 
the  principle  of  Composition  of  Causes,  it  does  not^  follow  that  these 
eculiar,  or  as  they  might  be  termed,  Jict.tropatkic  la,ws,  are  not  capa- 
le  of  composition  with  one  another.  The  causes  which  by  one  com- 
bination have  had  their  laws  altered,  may  carry  their  new  laws  with 
them  unaltered  into  their  ulterior  combinations.  And  hence  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  ultimately  raising  chemistry  and  physiology*  to 
the  condition  of  deductive  sciences ;  for  though  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
duce all  chemical  and  physiological  truths  from  the  laws  or  properties 
of  simple  substances  or  elementary  agents,  they  may  probably  be  de- 
ducible  from  laws  which  commence  when  these  elementary  agents  are 
brought  together  into  some  moderate  number  of  not  very  complex 
combinations.  The  Laws  of  Life  will  never  be  deducible  from  the 
mere  laws  of  the  ingiedients,  but  the  prodigiously  complex  Facts  of 
Life  may  all  be  deducible  from  comparatively  simple  laws  of  life ; 
which  laws  (depending  indeed  upon  combinations,  but  upon  compara- 
tively sinoiple  combinations,  of  antecedents),  may  in  more  complex 
circumstances  be  sti'ictly  compounded  wjth  one  another,  and  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  laws  of  the  ingredients.  The  details  of  the 
vital  phenomena  even  now  afford  innumerable  exemplifications  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  phenomena  are 
more  accurately  studied,  there  appears  more  and  more  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  laws  which  operate  in  the  simpler  combinations  • 
of  circumstances  do,  in  fact,  continue  to  ba  observed  in  the  more  com- 
plex. •  This  will  be  found  equally  true  in  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;"* 
and  even  in  social  and  political  phenomena,  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
mind.     It  is  in  the  case  of  chemical  phenomena  that  the  least  progresi* 

♦  For  abundant  illustrations  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  to  the  writing  of  Dr.  W.  B, 
Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  and  especially  his  treatise  on  General  Phy*iology^  in  which  the  high> 
est  generalizations  which  the  science  of  life  has  yet  reached,  and  the  best  modem  concep- 
tion of  tbftt  science  as  a  whole,  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  equally  perspicuous  and  philo- 
lophical.  On  the  details  of  such  a  treatise  the  present  writer  would  be  an  incompetent  wit- 
ness :  these  however  have  been  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  some  of  the  higtiest  living 
•uthohties ;  while  of  the  genuinely  scientific  spirit  which  pervades  it,  those  ipay  be  per- 
mitted to  express  an  opinion,  who  would  no^  be  entitled  to  dfier  to  a  work  on  auch  ft  sub* 
ject,  any  other  praise. 
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bas  yet  been  made  in  bringing  the  special  laws  under  general  ones 
from  which  they  may  Ixj  deduced ;  but  there  are  even  m  chemistry 
many  circumstances  to  encourage  the  hope  that  such  general  laws 
will  hereafter  be  discovered.  The  difTercmt  actiouji.  of  a  chemical 
compound  will  never,  undo\ibtedly,  bo  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
actions  of  its  separate  elements  ;  .  but  -  there  may  exist,  between  the 
properties  of  the  compound  and  those  of  its  clement^,  some  constant 
relation,  which. if  discoverable  by  a  sufficient  induction,  would  enable 
us  to  foresee  the  sort  of  compound  which  will  result  from  a  new  com- 
bination before  we  have  Actually  tried  it,  and.  to  judge  of  what  sort  of 
elements  some  new  substance  ijv  compounded  before  we  have  analyzed 
it  5  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  been  propounded  by  M. 
Comte  as  the  ideal  aim  and  purjiose  of  chemical  speculation.     The 

freat  law  of  definite  proportions,  first  discovered  in  its  full  generality 
y  Dalton,  is  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem  in  one  single  aspect 
(of  secondary  importance  it  is  true),  that  of  quantity :  and  in  respect 
to  quality,  we  havo  already  some  partial  goneralieations  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  ultimately  proceeding  further.  We  can 
predicate  many  common  j)roperties  of  the  kind  of  compounds  which 
result  from  the  combination,  in  each  of  the  sAiall  number  of  possible 
proportions,  of  any  acid  whatever  %vith  any  base.  Wo  have  also  the 
very  Curioud  law,  discovered  by  Berthollet,  that  two  soluble  salts 
mutually  decompose  one  another  whenever  the  new  combinations 
which  result  produce  an  insoluble  compound:  or  one  less  soluble 
than  the  two  f()rmer.  Another  uniformity  has  been  observed,  com- 
monly called  the  law  of  isomorphism ;  the  identity  of  the  crystalline 
forms  of  substances  which  possess  in  common  certain  peculiarities  of 
chemical  composition.  Thus*  it  apj^ears  that  even  heteropathic  laws, 
such  laws  of  combined  agency  as  are  not  compounded  of  the  laws  of 
the  separate  agencies,  are  yet,  at  least  in  some  cases,  derived  from 
tliem  according  to  a  fixed  principle.  There  may,  therefore,  be  laws 
of  the  generation  of  laws  from  others  dissimilar  to  them;  and  in  chem- 
istry, these  undiscovered  laws  of  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
the  compound  on  tlie '  properties  of  its  elements,  may,  together  with 
the  law\s  of  the  elements  themselves,  funiish  the  premisses  by  which 
the  science  is  destined  one  day  to  be  rendered  deductive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that'  there  is  no  class  of  phenomena  in 
which  the  Composition  of  Causes  does  not  obtain :  that  as  a  general 
rule,  causes  in  combination  produce  exactly  the  same  eflTocts  as  when 
acting  singly :  but  that  this  rule,  though  general,  is  not  universal ;  that 
in  some  instances,  at  some  particular  points  in  the  transition  from  sep- 
arate to  united  action,  the  laws  change,  and  an  entirely  new  set  of 
effects  are  cither  added  to,  or  take  tho  place  of,  those  which  arise  from 
the  separate  agency  of  the  same  causes ;  the  laws  of  these  new  effects 
being  again  susceptible  of  composition,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  like  the 
laws  which  they  superseded. 

§  3.  That  effects  are  proportional  to  their  causes  is  laid  down,  by 
some  writers,  as  an  axiom  in  the  theory  of  causation ;  and  great  use  is 
sometimes  made  of  this  principle  in  reasonings  respecting  the  laws  of 
nature,  although  it  is  encumbered  with  many  difficulties  and  apparent 
exceptions,  which  much  ingenuity  bas  been  expended  in  showing  not 
to  be  real  ones.     This  proposition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  enters  as  % 
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particular  case  int;o  the  general  principle  of  the  Cbmposition  of  Causes : 
the  causes  compounded  being,  in  this  instance,  homogeneous-;  in  which 
case,  if  in  any,  their  joint  effect  might  be.  expected  to"  be  identical  with 
the  sum  of  their  separate  effects.  If  a  force  equal  to  one  hundred 
'  -weight,  will  raise  a  certain  body  along  an  incHned  plane,  ^  force  equal 
to  two  hundred  weight  will,  we  know,  raise  two  bodies  exactly  similar, 
and  thus  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  cause.  But  does  not  a  force 
equal  to  two  hundred  weight,  actually  contain  in  itself  two  forces  each* 
equal  to  one  hundred ;weight,  which,  if  employed  apait,  would  sepa- 
rately raise  the  two  bodies  in  question]  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
when  exerted  jointly  they  raise  both  bodies  at  once,  results- from  the 
Composition  of  Causes,  and  is  a  mere  instiance  of  the  general  fact  that 
mechanical  forces  are  subject  to  the  law  of  Composition.  And  so  in 
every  other  case  which  can  be  supposed.  For  the  doctrTne  of  the 
proportionality  of  fsffects  to  their  causes  oannot  of  course  be  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  augmentation  of  the  cause  alters  the  kir^  of  effect; 
that  is,  in  which  the  surplus  quantity  superadded  to  the  cause  does  not 
become  compounded  with  it,  but  the  two  together  generate  an  alto- 
gether new  phenomenon.  Suppo'de  that  the '  application  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  to  a  body  merely  increases  its  bulk,  that  a  double 
quantity  melts  it,  and  a  triple  quantity  decomposes  it:,  these  three - 
effects  being  heterogeneous,  no  ratio,  wiiether  corresponding  or  not  to 
that  of  the  quantities  of  heat  applied,  can  bo  established  between  theip. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  supposed  axigm  of  the  proportionality  of  effecCB 
to  their  causos  fails  at  the  precise  point  whei^  the  principle  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes  also  fails;  viz.,  where  the  concurrence  of 
causes  is  such  as  to  determine  a  change  in  the  properties  of  the  body 
generally,  and  render  it  subject  to  new  laws,  more  or  less  dissimilar 
to  those  to  ^hich  it  conformed  in  its  previous  state  of  existence.  The 
recognition,  therefore,  of  any  such  law  of  proportionality,  is  superseded 
by  the  more  comprehenaive  principle,  in  which  as  much  of  it  as  is  true 
is  implicitly  asserted. 

The. general  remarks  on  causation,  which  seamed  necessary  as  an 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inductive  process,  may  here  termi- 
nate. That  process  is  essentially  an  incjuiry  into  cases  of  causation^ 
All  the  uniformities  which  exist  in  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and 
most  of  those  which  prevail  in  their  coexistence,  are  either,  as  we  have 
seen,  themselves  laws  of  causation,  or  consequences  resulting  from, 
and  corollaries  capable  of  being  deduced  from,  such  laws.  If  we  could 
determine  what  causes  are  correctly  assigned  to  what  effects,  and  what 
effects  to  what  causes,  we  should  be  virtually  acquainted  with  the 
whole  course  of  nature.  All  those  uniformities  which  are  mere  results 
of  causation,  might  then  be  explained  and  accounted  for;  and  every 
individual  fact  or  event  might  be  predicted,  provided  we  had  the 
requisite  data,  that  is,  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which,  in  the  particular  instance,  preceded  it. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are  the  laws  of  causation  which  exist 
in  nature ;  to  determine  the  effects  of  every  cause,  and  the  causes  of 
all  effects,  is  the  main  bu^ness  of  Induction  ;*  and  to  point  out  how  tfam 
is  done  is  the  chief  object  of  Inductive  Logic. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  OBSERVATION   AND  EXPERIMENT. 

§  1.  It  results  from  the  preceding  cx^wsitioD,  that  the  process  of 
ascertaining  what  consequents^  in  nature,  ai'e  invariably  connected 
with  what  antecedents,  or  in  other  words  what  phenomena  arc  related 
to  each  other  as  causes  and  effects,  is  in  some  sort  a  process  of  analysis. 
Th4t  every- fact  which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause,  and  that  this  causo 
must  be  found  somewhere  among  the  facts  which  immediately  pro-  • 
ceded  its  occurrence,  mav  be  taken  for  certain.  The  whole  of  the 
present  facts  are  the  infallible  result  of  all  past  facts,  and  more  imme- 
diately of  all  the  facts  which  existed  at  the  moment  previous.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  seq^ience,  which  we  know  to  be  uniform.  If  the  whole 
prior  state  of  the  entire  universe  could  again  recur,  it  would  again  be 
followed  by  the;  whole  present  state.  The  question  is,  how  to  resolve 
this  complex  uniformity  into  the  simpler  uniformities  which  compose 
it,  and  assign  to  each  portion  of  the  vast  antecedent  tliat  portion  ot  the 
consequent  which  is  attendant  upon  it. 

This  operation,  which  we  have  called  analytical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  resolution  of  a  complex  whole  into  the  component  elements,  is 
more  than  a  merely  mental  analysis.  No  mere  «iontemplation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  partition  of  them  by  the  intellect  alone,  will  of  itself 
accomplish  the  end  we  have  now  in  view.  Nevertheless,  such  a  men- 
tal partition  is  an  indispensable  first  step.  The  order  of  nature,  a.s  per- 
ceived at  a  first  glance,  presents  at  every  instant  a  chaos  followed  by 
another  chaos.  We  must  decompose  each  chaos  into  single  facts.' 
We  must  Icani  to  see  in  the  chaotic  antecedent  a  multitude  of  dis-  * 
tinct  antecedents,  in  the  chaotic  consequent  a  multitude  of  distinct 
consequents.  This,  supposing  it  done,  will  not  of  itself  tell  us  on 
which  of  the  antecedents  each  consequent  is  invariably  attendant.  To 
determine  that  point,  we  must  endeavor  to  effect  a  separation  of  the 
facts  from  one  another,  not  in  our  minds  only,  but  in  nature.  The 
mental  analysis,  however,  must  take  place  first.  And  every  one 
knows  that  in  the  mode  of  performing  it,  one  intellect  differs  im- 
mensely from  another.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  act  of  observing  ;  for  the 
observer  is  not  he  who  merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before  his  eyes, 
but  he  who  sees  what  parts  that  thing  is  composed  of.  To  do  this 
well  is  a  rare  talent.  One  person,  from  inattention,  or  attending  only 
in  the  wrong  place,  overlooks  half  of  what  he  sees ;  another  sets  down 
much  more  than  he  sees,  confounding  it  with  what  he  imagines,  or 
with  what  he  infers;  another  takes  note  of  the  hind  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, but  being  inexpert  in  estimating  their  degree,  leaves  the 
quantity  of  each  vague  and  uncertain ;  another  sees  indeed  the  whole, 
but  makes  such  an  awkward  division  of  it  into  parts,  throwing  things 
into  one  mass  which  requite  to  be  separated,  and  separating  others 
which  might  more  conveniently  bo  considered  as  one,  that  the  result 
is  much  the  same,  soractinKjs  even  worse,  than  if  no  analysis  had  been 
attempted  at  all.  It  would  be  ])Ossible  to  point  out  what  qualities  of 
mind,  and  modes  of  mental  culture,  fit  a  person  for  being  a  good 
observer ;  that,  however,  is  a  question  not  of  Logic,  but  of  the.  theory 
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of  Education,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term*  There  is  ,not 
properly  an  Art  of  Observing. .  There  may  be  rules  for  observing. 
But  these,  like  rules  for  inventing,  are  properly  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  one's  ow^n  mind ;  for  putting  it  into  the  state  in  which 
it  will  be  most  fitted  to  observe,  or  most  likely  to  invent.  Tliey  are^ 
therefore,  essentially  rulgs  of  self-education,  which  is  a  different  thing, 
from  Logic.  They  do  not  teach  how  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  make 
ourselves  capable  of  doing  it  They  are  an  art  of  strengthening  the 
liinbs,  not  an  art  of  using  tnem. 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  observation  which  may  be  roijuisite, 
and  the  degree  of  decomposition  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  . 
the  mental  analysis,  depend  upon  tlie  particular  purpose  in  view.  Toi 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  whole  universe  at  any  particular  nroment  is 
impossible,  but  would  also  be  useless.  In  making  chemical  experi- 
ments, we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  the  position  of  the 
planets ;  because  experience  has  shown,  as  a  very  superficial  experi- 
ence is  sufficient  to  show,  that  in  such  cases  that  circumstance  is  not 
material  to  the  result :  and,  accordingly,  in  the  age  when  men  believed 
in  the  occult  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have  been  un- 
philosophical  to  omit  ascertaining  tlie  precise  condition  of  those  bodies  . 
at  the  moment  of  the  experiment.  As  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  of 
the  mental  subdivision) ;  if  we  were  obliged  to  break  down  what  we 
observe  into  its  very  simplest  elements,  that  is,  literally  into  single  facts, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  we- should  find  them  :  we  can  hardly 
ever  affirm  that  our  divisions  of  any  kind  have  reached  the  ultimate 
unit.  But  this,  too,  is-^fortunately  imnecessary.  The  only  object  of  the 
mental  separation  is  to  sugjjest  the  recjuisite  physical  separation,  sa- 
that  we  may  either  accomplish  it  ourselves,  or  seek  for  it  in  ivature  J 
and  we  have  done  enough  when  we  have  cairied  the  subdivision  as  far 
as  the  point  at  which  wc  are  able  to  see  what  observations  or  experi- 
ments we  recjuire.  It  is  only  essential,  at  whatever  point  our  mental 
decomposition  of  facts  may  for  the  prese^it  have  stopped,  that  we  should 
hold  ourselves  ready  and  able  to  carry  it  filither  as  occasion  recjuires, 
and  should  not  allow  the  freedom  of  our  discriminating  faculty  to  bo 
imprisoned  by  the  swathes  and  bands  of  ordinary  classification  ;  as  was 
the  case  with  all  early  speculative  inquirers,  not  excepting  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  it  hardly  ever  occurred  that  what  was  called  by  one  abstract 
name  might,  in  reality,  be  several  phenomena,  or  that  there  was  a*" pos- 
sibility of  decomposing  the  facts  of  the  universe  into  any  elements  but 
those  which  ordinary  language  already  recognized. 

§  2.  The  different  antecedents  and  consequents  being,  then,  supposed 
to  be,  so  far  as  the  case  retjuires,  ascertained  and  discriminated  from 
one  another ;  we  are  to  intjuire  which  is  connected  with  which.  In 
every  instance  which  comes  under  our  observation,  there  are  many 
antecedents  and  many  consequents.  If  those  antecedents  could  not  be 
severed  from  one  another  except  in  thought,  or  if  those  conseqiionts 
never  were  found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
[a  posteriori  at  least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  assign  to  any  cause  its  effect, 
or  to  any  effect  its  cause.  To  do  so,  we  must  be  able  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  antecedents  apart  from  the  rest,  aiul  observe  what  fellow's 
fi'om  them  ;  or  some  of  the  consequents,  and*  observe  by  what  they  are 
preceded.  We  must,  in  short,  follow  the  Baconian  rule  of  varying 
E  E 
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the  circumstances.  This  is,  indeed,  only  tlieiirst  rule  of  physical  inqai- 
ry,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  sole  rule  ;  but  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest. 

For  the  purpose  of  vaiying  the  circumstances,  we  may  have  recourse 
(according  to  a  distinction  commonly  made)  either  to  obserN'ation  or  to 
experiment ;  we  may  either  Jind  an  instance  in  nature,  suited  to  our 
purposes,  or,  by  an  artificial  arrangement  of  circumstances,  make  one. 
The  value  of  the  instance  depends  upon  what  it  is  in  itself,  not  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  is.  obtained :  its  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
indxiction  depends  upon  the  same  principles  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other ;  as  the  uses  of  money  are  the  same  whether  it  is  inherited  or 
■accpiired.  There  is,  in  short,  no  difference  in  kind,  no  real  logical 
distinction,  between  the  two  processes  of  investigation.  There  are, 
however,  practical  distinctions  to  which  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  advert. 

§  3.  The  first  and  most  obvious  distinction  between  Observation  and 
Experiment  ii^,  that  the  latter  is  an  innnense  extension  of  the  f<»rmer. 
It  not  only  enables  us  to  produce  a  much  greater  number  of  variations 
in  the  circumstances  than  nature  spontaneously  offers,  but,  moreover, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  to  produce  the  precise  sort  of  variation  which 
we  are  in  want  (jf  for  discovering  the  law  of  the  phenomenon ;  a  ser- 
vice which  nature,  being  constructed  on  a  quite  different  scheme  from 
that  of  facilitating  our  studies,  is  seldom  so  friendly  as  to  bestow  upon 
u$.  For  example,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  principle  in  the  atmos- 
phere enables  it  to  sustain  life,  the  variation  we  require  is  that  a  living 
animal  should  be  immersed  in  each  component  element  of  the  atmos- 
phere separately.  Biit  nature  does  not  supply  cither  oxygen  or  azote 
m  a  separate  statfc.  We  are  indebted  to  artificial  experiment  for  our 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  former,  and  not  tlie  latter,  which  supports 
respiration ;  and  even  for  our  knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
two  ingredients. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experimentation  over  simple  observation 
is  universally  recognized :  all  are  aware  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain 
innumerable  combinations  of  circumstances  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  so  add  to  nature's  expeiiments  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments of  our  own.  But  there  is  another  superiority  (or,  as  Bacon 
woukl  have  expressed  it,  another  prerogative),  of  instances  artificially 
obtained  over  si)ontaneou8  instancies— of  our  own  experimentsi  over 
even  the  same  experiments  when  made  by  nature — which  is  not  of  less 
importance,  and  which  is  far  from  being  felt  and  acknowledged  in  tlie 
same  degree. 

When  we  can  produce  a  phenomenon  artificially,  wo  can  take  it,  as 
it  were,  home  widi  us,  and  (»bser\'e  it  in  tlie  midst  of  circumstances 
with  which  in  all  other  respects  we  are  accurately  acquainted.  If  wo 
desire  to  know  what  are  the  effects  of  the  cause  A,  and  are  able  to 
produce  A  by  any  means  at  our  disposal,  we  can  generally  determine 
at  our  own  discretion,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  A,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  shall  be  present 
along  with  it :  and  thus,  knowing  exactly  the  simultaneous  state  ol  every- 
thing else  which  is  within  the  reach  of  A*8  influence,  we  have  only  to 
observe  what  alteration  is  made  in  that  state  by  the  prlesence  of  A.. 
'  For  example,  by  the  electrical  machine  we  can  produce  in  the  midst 
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of  known  circumstances,  the  phenomena  wbich  nature  exhibits  on  a 
grander  scale  under  the  form  of  lightning  and  thunder.  Now  lot  any 
one  consider  what  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  effects  and  laws  of  elec- 
tric agency  mankind  could  ever  have  obtained  from  the  mere  observation 
of  thunder-storms,  and  compare  it  with  that  which  they  have  gained, 
and  may  expect  to  gain,  from  electrical  and  galvanic  experiments. 
This  example  is  the  more  striking,  now  that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  electric  action  is  of  all  natural  phenomena  (except  heat)  the  most 
pervading  and  universal,  which,  therefore,  it  might  antecedently  have 
been  supposed  could  stand  least  in  need  of  artificial  means  of  produc- 
tion to  enable  it  to  be  studied  ;  while  the  fact  is  so  much  tjie  contrary, 
that  without  the  electric  machine,  the  voltaic  l^attery,  afid  the  Leydeii . 
jar,  we  should  never  have  suspected  the  existence  of  electricity  as  one 
of  the  great  agents  in  nature;  the  few  electric  phenomena  we  should 
have  known  of  would  have  continued  to  be  regarded  either  as  super- 
natural, or  as  a  sort  of  anomahes  and  eccentricities  in  the  order  of  the 
universe. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  insulating  the  phenomenon  which  is  the  " 
subject  of  inquiry,  by  placing  it  among  known  circumstances,  we  may 
produce  further  variations  of  circumstances  to  any  extent,  and  of  such 
Kinds  as  we  think  best  calculated  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon 
into  a  clear  light.  By  introducing  one  well  defined  circumstance  after 
another  into  the  experiment,  we  obtain  assurance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  phenomenon  behaves  under  an  indefinite  variety  of  possible 
circumstances.  Thus,  chemists,  after  having  obtained  some  newly-dis- 
covered fiubstance  in  a  pure  state,  (that  is,  having  made  sure  thattheref 
is  nothing  present  whicn  can  interfere  with  and  modify  its  agency,) 
introduce  vario\is  other  substances,  one  by  one,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
will  combine  with  them,  or  decompose  them,  and  w-ith  what  result; 
and  also  apply  heat,  or  electricity,  or  pressure,  to  discover  what  will 
happen  to  the  substance  under  each  of  dicse  circumstances. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  produce  the  phe-  . 
nomenon,  and  we  have  to  seek  for  instances  ih  which  nature  produces 
it,  the  task  before  us  is  one  of  quite  another  kind.  Instead  of  being 
aWe  to  choose  what  thq  concomitant  circumstances*'  shall  be,  we  now 
have  to  discover  what  they  are ;  which,  when  we  go  beyond  the  sim- 
plest and  most  accessible  cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do,  with  any  • 
precision  and  completeness.  Let  us  tak«,  as  an  exemplification  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  we  have  no  moans  of  fabricating  artificially,  a  human 
mind.  Nature  produces  many  ;  but  the  consequence  of  our  not  being 
able  to  produce  it  by  art  is,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  we  see  a 
human  mind  developing  itself,  or  acting  upon  other  things,  we  se^  it 
surrounded  and  obscured  by  an  indefinite  multitude  of  unascertainable 
circumstances,  rendering  the  use  of  the  commop  experimental  methods 
almost  delusive.  We  may  conceive  to  what  extent  this  is  true,  if  we 
consider,  among  other  things,  that  whenever  nature  produces  a  hunoan 
mind,  she  produces,  in  close  connexion  with  it,  also  a  body :  that  is,  ^ 
vast  complication  of  physical  facts,  in  no  two  cases  perhaps  exactly 
similar,  and  most  of  which  (except  the  mere  structure,  which  wo  can 
examine  in  a  sort  of  coarse  way  afler  it  has  ceased  to  act)  are  radically 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  means  of  exploration.^  If,  instead  of  a  human 
mind,  we  suppose  the  subject  of  investigation  to  be  a  human  society 
or  State  all  t^e  same  difficulties  recur  in'  a  greatly  augmented  degree. 
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Wc  have  thus  already  come  within  sight  of  a  conclusion,  which  the 
progress  of*  the  inquiry  will,  I  think,  bring  before  us  ^nth  the  clearest 
evidence :  namely,  that  in  the  sciences  which  deal  with  phenomena  in 
whi<rh  artificial  if.'xperiments  are  impossible  (as  in  the  case  of  astron- 
omy), or  in  which  they  have  a  very  limited  ran^e  (as  in  physiology, 
niental  phihisophy,  and  the  social  science),  induction  irom  direct 
cxp<.*rience  is  practised  at  a  disadvantage  generally  equivalent  to 
impracticability :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  methods  of  those 
sciences,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  attainment,  must 
bo  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  principally,  deductive.  This  is  already 
known  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  of  the  sciences  we  have  men- 
tirjtfied,  astronomy ;  that  it  is  not  generally  recognized  as  true  of  tho 
others,  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  But  any  further  notice  of  this  topio  would  at  present  be 
premature. 

§  4.  If  what  is  called  pure  Obser\'ation  is  at  so  great  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  artificial  experimentation,  in  one  department  of  the 
direct  exploration  of  phenomena,  there  is  another  branch  in  which  the 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

Inductive  inquiry  havitig  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what  causes  are 
connected  with  what  effects,  we  may  begin  this  search  at  either  end  of 
tho  roa<l  which  leads  from  th(j  one  point  to  the  other :  we  may  either 
inquire  into  th<j  effects  of  a  given  cause,  or  into  the  causes  of  a  given 
effect.  The  fact  that  light  blackens  chloride  of  silver  might  have  been 
discovered,  either  by  experiments  upon  light,  trying  what  efiect  it 
would  produce  on  various  substances,  or  by  obser\ing  that  |x>rtions  of 
fho  chloride  liad  repeatedly  become  black,  and  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances.  Tho  effect  of  the  urali  poison  might  have  beconio 
known  either  by  administering  it  to  animals,  or  by  examining  how  it 
happened  that  the  wounds  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  inflict  with 
their  arrows  prove  so  uniformly  mortal.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  tho 
mere  statement  of  the  examples,  without  any  tlieoretical  discussion, 
that  artificial  experimentation  is  applicable  only  to  tlio  former  of  these 
modes  <»f  investigation.     We  (ran  take  a  cause,  and  tr}'  what  it  will 

S reduce :  but  we  cannot  take  an  effect,  and  try  what  it  will  be  pro- 
uced  by.    Wc^  can  only  watch  till  we  see  it  ]>roduced,  or  are  enabled 
to  produce  it  by  accident. 

This  would  be  of- little  importance,  if  it  always  depended  upon  our 
choice  from  which  of  the  two  ends  of  the  sequence  we  would  under- 
take our  inr]uifies.  But  we  have  seldom  any  option.  As  we  can  only 
travel  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  are  obliged  to  commeilco 
at  whichever  end  we  are  best  acquainted  with.  If  the  agent  is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  its  effects,  we  watch  for,  or  contrive,  instances  of 
th/B  agent,  under  such  varieties  of  circumstances  as  are  open  to  us,  and 
observe  tho  result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  on  which  a 
phenomenon  depends  are  obscure,  but  the  phenomenon  itself  familiar, 
we  must  commence  our  inquiry  from  the  effect.  If  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  chloride  of  silver  has  l>een  blackened,  and  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  compare  instances 
in  which  the  fact  has  chanced  to  occur,  until  by  that  comparison  we 
discover  that  in  all  those  instances  tho  substance  had  l>een  exposed  to 
the  light.    If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  arrows  bui  their  fetal 
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effect,  accident  alone  could  turn  our  attention  to  experiments  on  the 
urali :  in  the  regular  coui'se  of  investigation,  we  could  only  inquire,  or 
try  to  obseiTe,  what  had  been  done  to  the  arrows  in  particular  instances. 
Wherever,  having  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  cause,  we.  arc  obliged 
to  set  out  from  the  effect,  and  to  apply  |;he  rule  of  varying  the  circum- 
stances to  the  consequents,  not  the  antecedents,  we  are  necessarily 
•destitute  of  the  resource  of  artificial  experimentation.  We  cannot,  at 
our  choice,  obtain  consequents,  as  we  can  antecedents,  under  any  set 
of  circumstances  compatible  with  their  nature.  There  are  no  means  of 
producing  effects  but  through  their  causes,  and  by  the.  supposition  the 
causes  of  the  effect  in  question  are  not  known  to  us.  We  have  there- 
fore no  expedient  but  to  study  it  where  it  offers  itself  spontaneously. 
If  nature  happens  to  present  us  with  instances  sufficiently  varied  m 
their  circumstances,  and  if  we  are  able  to  discover  either  among  the 
proximate  antecedents,  or  among  some. other  order  of  antecedents, 
something  which  is  always  found  when  the  effect  is  found,  hovjrever 
Various  the  circum^ances,  and  never  found  whpn  it  is  not;  we  may 
discover,  by  mere  observation  without  experiment,  a  real  uniformityin 
nature. 

But  although  this  is  certainly  the  most  favorable  case  for  sciences  of 
pure  observation,  as  contrasted  with  those  in  which  artificial  experi- 
ments are  possible,  there  is  in  reality  no  case  which  more  strikm^y 
illustrates  the  inherent  imperfection  of  direct  induction  when  not 
founded  upon  experimentation.  Suppose  that,  by  a  comparison  of 
cases  of  the  effect,  w'c  have  found  an  antecedent  which  appears  to  be, 
a,nd  perhaps  is,  invariably  connected  with  it :  we  have  not  yet  proved 
that  antecedent  to  be  the  cause,  until  we  have  reversed  the  process, 
and  produced  the  effect  by  means  of  that  antecedent.  If  we  can  pro- 
<iuce  the  antecedent  artificially,  and  if,  when  we  do  so,  the  effect  fol- 
lows, the  induction  is  complete ;  that  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  that 
consequent.*  But  we  then  have  added  the  evidence  of  experiment  to 
that  of  simple  observation.  Until  we  had  done  so,  we  had  only  proved 
%nvariaulc  antecedence,  but  not  unconditianal  antecedence,  or  causa- 
tion. Until  it  had  been  shown  by  the  actual  production  of  the  antece- 
dent under  known  circumstances,  and  the  occurrence  thereupon  of  the 
consequent,  that  the  antecedent  was  really  the  condition  on  whicK  it  . 
depended ;  the  uniformity  of  succession  which  was  proved  to  exist 
l)etween  them  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  (like  the  succession  of 
day  and  night)  no  case  of  causation  at  all ;  both  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent might  be  successive  stages  of  the  effect  of  an  ulterior  cause. 
Observation,  in  shdrt,  without  experiment  (and  without  any  aid  from 
deduction)  can  ascertain  uniformities,  but  cannot  prove  causation. 

In  order  to  see  these  remarks  verified  by  the  actual  state  of  the 
sciences,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  condition  of  natural  history.  In 
zoology,  for  example,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  uniformities 
ascertained,  some  of  coexistence,  others  of  succession,  to  many  of 
which,  notwithstanding  considerable  variations  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, we  know  not  any  exception :  but  the  antecedents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  such  as  we  cannot  artificially  produce ;  or,  if  we  can,  it 

•  Unless,  indeed,  the  consequent  was  generated  not  by  the  antecedent,  but  by  the  means 
we  em'ployed  to  produce  the  antecedent.  As,  however,  these  mean?  are  under  our  power, 
there  is  so  far  a  probability  that  thev  are  also  sufficiently  within  our  knowledge,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  that  could  be  tne  case  or  not. 
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18  only  by  setting  in  motion  the  exact  proccsa  by  which  nature  pro- 
duces them ;  and  this,  being  to  us  a  mysterious  process,  of  which  the 
main  circumstances  arc  not  only  unknown  but  unobserx'able,  the  name 
of  experimentation  would  here  be  completely  misapplied.  Such  are 
the  facts :  and  what  is  the  rfesult  1  That  on  tliis  vast  subject,  which 
affords  so  much  and  such  varied  scope  for  observation,  we  have  not, 
properly -speaking,  ascertained  a  single  cause,  a  single  unccmditioual 
uniformity.  We  know  not,  in  the  case  of  almost  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena that  we  find  c(mjoined,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  other;  which 
,18  cause,  and  which  effect,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  so,  or  they  aro 
not  rather  all  of  them'  conjunct  effects  of  causes  yet  to  be  discovered, 
complex  results  of  laws  hitherto  unknown. 

Although  some  of  the  foregoing  obser>'ations  may  be,  in  technical 
strictness  of  arrangement,  premature  in  this  place,  it  seemed  that  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  Sciences  of  mero 
Observation  and  Sciences  of  Experimentation,  and  the  extreme  disad- 
vantage under  which  directly  inductive  inquiry  is  necessarily  carried 
on  in  the  former,  were  the  best  preparation  &r  discussing  the  methods 
of  direct  induction ;  a  preparation  rendering  superfluous  much  that 
must  otherwise  have  been  introduced,  with  some  inconvenience,  into 
the  heart  of  that  discussion.  To  the  consideration  of  tliese"  Methoda 
we  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  FOUR  METHODS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  INaUIRT. 

§  1.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  modes  of  singling  out  from 
among  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  follow  a  phenomenon, 
those  with  which  it  is  really  connected  by  an  invariable  law,  are  two 
tn  number.  One  is,  by  comparing  together  different  instances  in  which 
the  phenomenon  occurs.  Tlie  other  is  by  comparing  instances  in 
which  the  phenomenon  does  occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects 
similar  in  which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods  may  be  respectively 
denominated,  the  Method  of  Agreemeiit,  and  the  Method  of  Difference. 

In  illustrating  these  methods  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  two-fold  character  of  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  phenomena ;  which 
may  be  either  inrjuiries  into  the  cause  of  a  given  efft?ct,  or  into  the 
effects  or  properties  of  a  given  ci^use.  We  shall  consider  the  methods 
in  their  application  to  either  order  of  investigation,  and  shall  draw  our 
examples  equally  from  both. 

We  shall  denote  antecedents  by  the  large  101101*8  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  consequents  corresponding  to  them  by  the  small.  Let  A, 
then,  be  an  agent  or  cause,  and  let  the  object  of  our  inquiry  be  to 
ascertain  what  aro  the  effects  of  this  cause.     If  we  can  either  find,  or 

S reduce,  the  agent  A  in  such  varieties  of  circumstances,  that  the 
ifferent  cases  have  no  circumstance  in  common  except  A;  then, 
whatever  effect  we  find  to  be  produced  in  all  our  trials  must,  it  would 
aeem,  be  the  effect  of  A.  Su}>pose,  for  example,  that  A  is  tried  along 
with  B  and  C,  and  that  the  effect  tis; abc;  and  suppose  that  A  is  next 
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tried  with  D  and  E,  but  without  B  and  C,  and  that  the  effect  is  ad e. 
Then  we  may  reason  thus :  b  and  c  are  not  effects  of  A,  for  they  wero 
not  produced  by  it  in  the  second  experiment ;  nor  are  d  and  c,  for  they 
were  not  produced  in  the  first.  W hatevei-  is  really  the  effect  of  A 
must  have  been  produced  in  both  instances;  now  this  condition  is 
^filled  by  no  circumiJtance  except  a.  The  phenomenon  a  cannot 
have  been  the  effect  of  B  or  C,  since  it  was  produced  where  they 
were  not ;  nor  of  D  or  E,  since  it  was  produced  where  they  were  not. 
Therefore  it  is  the  effect  of  A. 

For  example,  let  the  antecedent  A  be  the  contact  of  an  alkaline 
substance  and  an  oil.  This  combination  being  tried  under  several 
varieties  of  circumstance  resembling  each  other  in  nothing  else,  the 
results  agree  in  the  production  of  a  greasy  and  detersive  or  saponaceous 
substance :  it  is  therefore  conxiluded  that  the  combination  of  an  oil 
and  an  alkali  causes  the  production  of  a  soap.  It  is  thus  we  intjuire, 
by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  into  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  inquire  into, the  cause  of  a  given  effect. 
Let  a  be  the  effect.  Here,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  >ve  have  only 
the. resource  of  observation  without  experiment:  we  cannot  take  a 
phenomenon  of  which  we  know  not  the  origin, -and  try  to  find  its  mode 
of  production  by  producing  it ;  if  we  succeeded  in  suc;h  a  random  trial 
it  could  only  be  by  accident.  But  if  we  can  observe  a  in  two  different 
combinations,  abc  and  ade;  and  if  we  know,  or  can  discover,  that  the 
antecedent  circumstances  in  these  cases  respectively  were  ABC  and 
ADE;  we  may  conclude  by  a  reasoning  similar  to  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  that  A  is  the  antecedent  connected  with  the  consequent 
a  by  a  law  of  causation.  B  and  C,  we  may  say,  cannot  be  causes  of  a, 
since  on  its  second  occurrence  they  were  not  present ;  nor  are  D  and  E, 
for  they  were  not  present  on  its  first  occurrence.  A,  alone  of  the 
five  circumstances,  was  found  among  the  antecedents  of  a  in  both 
instances. 

For  example,  let  the  effect  a  bo  crystalization>  We  compare  in- 
stances in  which  bodies  are  known  to  assume  crystaline  structure,  but 
which  have  no  other  point  of  agreement;  and  we  find  thdm  to  have 
one,  and  as  far  as  wo  can  observe,  only  one,  antecedent  in  common  : 
the  deposition  of  a  solid  matter  from  a  liquid  state,  either  a  state  of 
fusion  or  of  sokition.  We  conclude,  therefore,  tliat  the  solidification 
of  a  substance  from  a  liquid  state  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  its 
crystalization. 

In  this  example  we  may  go  further,  and  say,  it  is  not  only  the 
invariable  "antecedent  but  the  cause.  For  in  this  case  we  are  able, 
afler  detecting  the  antecedent  A,  to  produce  it  artificially,  and  by 
finding  that  a  follows  it,  verify  tlie  result  of  our  induction.  The 
importance  of  thus  reversing  the  proof  was.  never  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  when,  by  keeping  a  phial  of  water  charged  witn 
siliceous  j)articles  undisturbed  for  years,  a  chemist  (I  believe  Dr. 
Wollaston)  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  quartz;  and  in  the 
equally  interesting  experiment  in  which  Sir  James  Hall  produced 
artificial  marble,  by  the  cooling  of  its  materials  from  fusion  under 
immense  pressure :  two  admirable  examples  of  the  light  which  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  most  secret  processes  of  nature  by  well-contrived 
interrogation  of  her. 

But  if  we  cannot  artificially  produce  the  phenomenon  A,  the  con- 
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elusion  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  remains  subject  to  very  considerable 
doubt.  Though  an  iiivariable,  it  may  not  be  the  unconditional  ante- 
cedent ©f  fl,  but  may  precede  it  as  day  precedes  night  or  night  day. 
This  uncertainty  arises  from  t\\e  impossibility  of  assuring  ourselves  that 
A  is  the  onli/  immediate  antecedent  common  to  both  tlie  instances.  If 
we  could  bo  certain  of  having  ascertained  all  the  invariable  antece- 
dents, we  might  be  sure  that  the  unconditional  invariable  antecedent, 
or  cause,  must  be  found  somewhere  among  them.  Unfortunately  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  antecedents,  unless  the  phe- 
nomenon is  one  which  wo  can  produce  artificially.  Even  then  the 
difficulty  is  merely  lightened,  not  removed :  men  knew  how  to  raise 
water  in  pumj)8  long  before  they  adverted  to  whBZ  was  really  the 
operating   circumstance   in   the  means  they  employed,  namely,  tlie 

Eressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of  the  water.  It  is, 
owever,  much  easier  to  analyze  completely  a  set  of  arrangenieuts 
made  by  ourselves,  than  the  whole  complex  mass  of  the  agencies 
which  nature  happens  to  be  exerting  at  the  moment  when  slie  produ- 
ces any  given  j)henomenon.  We  may  overlook  some  of  the  material 
circumstances  in  an  experiment  with  an  electrical  machine ;  but  we 
shall,  at  the  worst,  be  better  acquainted  with  them  than  with  those  of 
a  thunder-storm. 

The  mode  of  discovering  and  proving  laws  of  nature,  which  we 
)iave  now  examined,  proceeds  upon  the  following  axiom :  Whatever 
circumstance  can  be  excluded,  without  prejudice  to  the  phenomenon, 
or  can  be  absent' notwithstanding  it  presence,  is' not  connected  with  it 
in  the  way  of  causation.  The  casual  circumstances  being  thus  elimi- 
nated, if  only  one  remains,  that  one  is  the  catise  which  we  are  in 
search  of;  if  more  than  one,  thoy  either  are,  or  contain  among  them, 
the  cause  :  and  so,  7nu/atis  mutandis^  of  the  effect.  As  this  method 
proceeds  by  comparing  different  instances  to  ascertain  in  what  they 
agree,  I  have  termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement :  and  we  may 
adopt  as  its  regulating  principle  the  following  canon: — 

First  Canon. 

Tf  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenmnenon  under  investigation  have 
only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circumsta7ice  in  whic?i  alone  all 
the  instances  agree y  is  the  cause  (or  <ffcct)  (tf  the  given  phenomenon, 

^  Quitting  for  the  present  the  Method  of  Agreement,  to  which  we 
shall  almost  immediately  return,  we  proceed  to  a  still  more  potent 
instrument  of  the  investigation  of  nature,  the  Method  of  Difference. 

§  2.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement,  we  endeavored  to  obtain  in- 
stances which  agreed  in  the  given  circumstance  but  differed  in  every 
other:  in  the  present  method  we  require,  (m  the  contrary,  two  in- 
stances resembling  (me  another  in  every  other  respect,  but  differing  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  phenomenon  we  wish  to  study.  If  our 
object  be  to  discover  the  effects  of  an  agent  A,  wc  must  ]>r()cure  A  in 
some  set  of  ascertained  circumstances,  as  ABC,  and  having  noted  the 
effects  produced,  compare  them  with  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
circumstances  13 C,  when  A  is  absent.  If  the  eflect  gf  ABC  is  abcy 
and  the  effect  of  BC,  ^c,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  A  is  a.    So 
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again,  If  we  begui  at  the  otkcr  end,  and  desire  to  inveRtieato  the  gause 
of  an  .effect  a^  we  must  select  an  instance,  as  aic,  in  which  the  effect 
occurs, .iuid  iiL  which  tlie  antecedents  were  ABC,  and  we  must  look 
out  for  another  iiwlance  in  which  the  remaining  circumstances,  hc^ 
occur  without  a.  If  the  antecedents,  iti  that  instance,  arc  BC,  ^e 
know  that  the  cause  of  a  must  be  A :  either  A  alone,  or  A  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  of  the  other  circumstances  present. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  examples  of  a  logical  process  to 

"which  we  owe  almost  all  tlie  inductive  conclusions  we  draw  in  daily 

life.     When  a  man  is  shot  through  the  heart,  it  is  by  this  method  we 

Ivnow  that  it  was  the  gun-shot  which  killed  him :  for  he  was  in  the- 

fullness  of  life  immediately  before,  all^  circumstances  being  the  same; 

C3xcept  the  wouad. 

The  axjoms  which  are  taken  for  granted  in  this  method  are  evidently 
the  following :  Whatever  antecedent  cannot  be  excluded  without  pre- 
"venting  the  phenomenon,  is  the  cause,  or  a  condition,  of  that  phenom- 
^3non ;  Whatever  consequent  can  be  excluded,  with  no  other  differ- 
^3nce  in  the  antecedents  than  the  absence  of  a  particular  one,  is  the 
^iffect  of  that  one.  Instead  of  comparing  different  instances  of  a  phe^ 
"Kiomenon,  to  discover  in  what  they  agree,  this  method  compares  an 
xiistance  of  its  occurrence  with  an  instance  of  its  non-occuri*ence,  to. 
^iiscover  in  what  they  differ.  The  canon  which  is  the  regulating  prin- 
ciple of  the  Method  of  Difference  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Second  Canon. 

If  an  instance  in  which  tJte  j^henoincnon  under  investigation  occurs^ 
4ina  an  ir^tance  in  ichich  it  doe^  not  occur ^  have  every  circumstance  save 
one  in  common^  that  one  occurring  oidy  in  the  former  ;  tlie  circuinstatice 
in  whic/i  alone  the  two  instances  dijfcr^  is  the  effect ,  or  cause ^  or  a  neccS' 
iary  jpart  ofiHie  QausCj  of  the  phenomenon. 

§  3.  The  two  methods  which  we  have  now  stated  have  many  features 
of  resemblance,  but  there  are  also  many  distinctions  between  them. 
Both  are  methods  of  elimination.  This  term  (which  is  employed  in 
the  theory  of  equations  to  denote  the  process  by  which  one  after 
another  of  the  elements  of  a  question  is  excluded,  and  the  solution 
made  to  depend  upon  the  relation  between  the  remaining  elements 
only,)  is  well  suited  to  express  the  operation,  analagous  to  this,  which 
has  been  understood  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  be  the  foundation  of 
experimental  inquiry  :  namely,  the  successive  exclusion  of  the  various 
circumstances  wliich  are  found  to  accompany  a  phenomenon  in  a  given 
instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  those  among  them'  which  can 
be  absent  consistently  with  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
Method  of  Agreement  stands  on  the  ground  that  whatever  can  be 
eliminated,  is  not  connected  with  the  phenomenon  by  any  law.  The 
Method  of  Difference  has  for  its  foundation,  that  whatever  can  not  be 
eliminated,  is  connected  with  the  plienomenon  by  a  law. 

Of  these  methods,  that  of  Difference  is  more  particularly  a  method 
of  artificial  experiment ;  while  that  of  Agreement  is  more  especially 
the  resource  we  employ  where  experimentation  is  impossible.  A  few 
reflections  will  prove  the  fact,  and  point  out  the  reason  of  it. 

It  is  inlierent  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Method  of  Differenc6^ 
Ff 
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that  tlic  nature  of  the  combinations  which  it  requires  'is  much  more 
strictly  defined  than  in  the  Method  of  Agreement.     The  two  instances 
which  aro  to  be  compared  with  one  another  must  be  exactly  similar, 
in  all  circumstances  except  the  one  which  .we  are  attempting  to  inves- 
tigate :  they  must  be  in  the  relation  of  ABC  and  J3C,  or  of  aic  and 
be.     It  is  true  that  this  similarity  of  circumstances  needs  not  extend 
to  such  as  are  already  known  to  be  immaterial  to  the  result.     And  in 
the  case  of  mfK^t  phenomena  we  leani  at  once,  from  the  most  ordinary 
experience,  that  most  of  the  coexistent  phenomena  of  the   universe 
may  be  either  present  or  absent  vnthout  affecting  the  given  phenome- 
non ;  or,  if  present,  are  present  indifferently  when  the  phenomenon' 
does  not  happen,  and  when  it  does.     Still,  even  limiting  the  identity 
which  is  required  between  the  two  in<tpn('e«^,  Al^C  nnd  1?C,  to  snrli 
circumr?tancc>ri  as  are  not  already  known  to  be  indifferent;  it  is  very 
seldom  that  nature  affords  two  instances,  of  whicl\  we  can  be  assured 
that  they  stand  ki  this  precise  relation  to  one  another.     In  the  spon- 
taneous operations  of  nature  there  is  generally  such  complication  and 
such  obscurity,  they  are  mostly  either  on  so  overwhelmingly  large  or 
on  so  inaccessibly  minute  a  scale,  we  are  so  ignorant  of  a  great  part 
of  the  facts  which  really  take  place,  and  even  those  of  which  w^e  are 
not  ignorant  are  so  multitudinous,  and  therefore  so  seldom  exactly 
alike  in  any  two  cases,  that  a  spontaneous  experiment,  of  the  kind 
required  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  is  commonly  not  to  be  found. 
AVlien,  on  the  contrar}%   we  obtain  a  phenomenon   by  an  artificial 
experiment,  a  pair  of  instances  such  as  the  method  requires  is  obtained 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  j>rovided  the  process  df)es  not  last  a  long 
time.     A  certain  state  of  surroundinir  rircumstimces  existed  before  we 
commenced  the  experiment :  this  is  13  C     We  then  introduce  A ;  say, 
for  instance,  by  riierely  bringing  an  object  from  another  part  of  Hie 
room,  bc^fot-e  there  has  been  time  for  any  change  in  the  other  ele- 
ments.    It  is,  in  short  (as  M.  Comte  obseiTcs),  the  very  nature  of  an 
experiment,  to  introduce  into  the  preexisting  state  of  circumstances  a 
change  perfectly  definite.     We  choose  a  previous  state  of  things  witli 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  so  that  no  unforeseen  alteration  in  that 
state  is  likely  to  pass  unobserved  ;    and   into  tliis  we  introduce,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  phenomenon  which  wo  wish  to  study ;  so  tliat 
we  in  general  are  entitled  to  feel  complete  assurance,  that  the  pre- 
existing state,  and  tlie  state  which  we  have  produced,  difler  in  nothing 
except  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  phenomenon.     If  a  bird  is 
taken  from  a  cage,  and  instantly  plunged  into  ciu-bonic  acid  gas,  the 
expeiTjnentalist  may  be  fully  assured  (at  all  events  after  one  or  two 
repetitions)  that  no  circumstance  capable  of  causing  suffocation  had 
supervened  in  the  interim,  except  the  change  from  immersion  in  the 
atmosphere  to  immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas.     There  is  one  doubt, 
indeed,  which  may  reniain  in  some  cases  of  tliis  description ;    the 
effect  may  have  been  produced  not  by  the  change,  but  by  the  means 
we  employed  to  produce  the  change.     The  possibility,  however,  of  this 
last  supposition  generally  admits  of  being  conclusively  tested  by  other 
experiments.  .  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  study  of  the  various  kinds 
of  phenomena  which  we  can,  by  our  voluntary   agency,  modify  or 
control,  we  can  in  general  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  Method  of 
Difference ;  but  that  by  the  spontaneous  operations  of  nature  those 
requisitioiis  are  seldom  fulfilled. 
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Tlie  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
We  do  not  here  require  instances  of  so  special  and  detertninato  a  kind. 
Any  instances  whatever,  in  which-  nature  presents  us  with  a  phenom- 
enon, may  be  examined  for  the  purposes  of  this  method ;  and  if  aJl 
such  instances  agree  ia  anything,  a  conclusion  of  considerable  value  is 
already  jLttained.  We  can  seldom,  indeed,  be  sure  that  this  one  point 
of  agreement  is  the  only  one ;  but  our  ignorance  does  not,  83  ii>  the 
Method  of  Difterence,  vitiafe  the  conclusion ;  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  affected.  We  have  ascertained  ojae 
invariable  antecedent  or  consequent,  however  many  otHcr  invariable 
antecedents  or  consequents  may  still  remain  unascertained.  If  ABC, 
ADE,  AFG,  are  all  equally  followed  by  a,  then  a  is  an  invariable 
(•n:u<("|':r»'*-  nf  A.  li'  al'\  a  J ;\  ."/'.v,  a'l  ..;::..iji.':'  A  i.i.ujii;'-  llieir  ante- 
cedents,  tlien  A  is  connected  as  an  antecedent,  by  some  invariable 
law,  with  a.  But  to  determine  whether  this  invariable  antecedent  is 
a  cause,  or  this  invariable  consequent  an  effect,  we  mu/it  be  able,  in 
addition,  to  produce  the  one  by  means  of  the  other ;  or,  at  least,  to  obtain 
that  which  alone  constitutes  our  assurance  of  having  produced  any- 
thing, namely,  an  instance  in  which  the  effect,  a,  hiis  come  into  exist- 
ence, with  no  other  change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances  than  the 
addition  of  A.  And  this,  if.  we  can  do  it,  is  an  application  of  th^ 
Method  of  Difference,  not  of  the  Method  of  Agreement. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  by  tlie  Method  of  Difference  alone  that  we  can 
ever,  in  the  way  of  direct  experience,  arrive  with  certainty  at  causes. 
The  Method  of^  Agreement  leads  only  to  laws  of  phenomena,  as  Mr. 
Whewell  calls  thenx,  but  which  (since  laws  of  causation  are  also  laws 
of  phenomena)  I  prefer  to  designate  as  uniformities  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  causation  must  for  the  present  remain  undecided.  The  Method 
of  Agreement  is  chiefly  to  be  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  {suggesting 
applications  of  the  Method  of  Difference  (as  in  the  last  example  the  com- 
parison of  ABC,  ADE,  AFGr,  suggested  that  A  was  the  antecedent 
on  which  to  try  the  experiment  whether  it  could  produce  a) ;  or,  as  an 
inferior  resource,  in  case  the  Method  of  Difference-  is  impracticable ; 
which,  as  we  before  showed  generally  arises  from  the  impossibility  of 
artificially  producing  the  phenomena.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  although  applicable  in  principle  to  either  case,  is  more 
emphatically  the  method  of  investigation  on  those  subjects  where  arti- 
ficial experimentation  is  impossible ;  because  on  those  it  is,  generally, 
our  only  resource  of  a  directly  inductive  nature ;  while,  in  the  phenome- 
na which  we  can  produce  at  pleasure,  the  Method  of  Difference  gene- 
rally affords  a  more  efficacious  j)roce8s,  which  will  ascertain  causes  as 
weU  as  mere  la.ws. 

§  4.  Our  next  remark  shall  be,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which^ 
although  our  power  of  producing  the  phenomenon  is  complete,  the 
Method  of  Difference  either  cannot  be  made  available  at  all,  or  not 
without  a  previous  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  This 
occurs  when  the  agency  by  which  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  is 
not  that  of  one  single  antecedent,  but  a  combination  of  antecedents, 
which  we  have  no  power  of  separating  from  each  other  and  exhibiting 
apart.  For  instance,  suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  be  the  cause  <^ 
the  double  refraction  of  hght.  We  can  produce  this  V^^^P^^J^^f^ 
pleasure,  by  employing  any  one  of  the  many  substance  'Wnum  ire 
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known  to  refract  liglit  in  that  peculiar  manner.  But  if,  taking  one  of 
those  substances,  as  Iceland  i*par  for  example,  we  wish  to  determine 
on  which  of  the  properties,  of  Iceland  spar  this  remarkable  phenomena 
depends,  we  can  make  no  use,  for  that  purpose;  of  the  Metnod  of  Dif- 
ference ;  for  we  cannot  find  another  substance  precLsely  reseinbling 
Iceland  spar  except  in  some  one  property.  Tlio  only  nuxlc,  therefore, 
of  prosecuting  this  inquiry  is  that  afforded  by  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  by  which,  in  fact,  through  a  comparison  of  all  the  known  sub- 
stances which  had  the  property  of  doubly  refi-acting  light,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  agreed  in  the  single  circumstance  of  being  cryst  aline 
substances  ;  and  although  the  converse  does  not  hold,  although  all  crys- 
taline  substances  have  not  the  property  of  double  refraction,  it  was 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  these 
two  properties ;  that  either  crystalino  structure,  or  the  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  that  structure,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  double  refraction. 

Out  of  this  employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement  arises  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  that  method^- which  is  sometimes  of  great  avail  in 
the  investigation  of  jiature.  In  cases  similar  to  the  above,  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  precise  pair  of  instances  which  our  second 
canon  requires— instances  agreeing  in  everj'  antecedent  except  A,  or  in 
every  consequent  except  a  ;  we  may  yet  be  able,  by  axlouble  employ- 
ment of  the  Method  of  Acfveement,  to  discover  in  what  the  instances 
which  contain  A  or  a,  difl'er  from  those  which  do  not. 

If  we  compare  various  instances  in  which  a  occurs,  and  find  th^ 
they  all  have  in  common  the  circumstance  A,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
observed)  no  other  circumstance,  the  Method  of  Agreement,  so  far  bcara 
testimony  to  a  connexion  between  A  and  a.     In  order  to  convert  this 

?roof  of  connexion  into  proof  of  causation  by  the  direct' Method  of 
)ifference,  we  ought  to  be  able  in  some  one  of  these  instances,  as  for 
example  ABC,  to  leave  out  A,  dnd  observe  whether  by  doing  so,  a  is 
prevented.  Now  supposing  (what  is  often  the  case)  that .  we  are  not 
able  to  try  this  decisive  experiment;  yet,  provided  we  can  by  any 
means  discover  what  would  be  its  result  if  wo  could  trv  it,  the  advan- 
tage  will  bo  the  same.  Suppose,  then,  that  as  we  preriously  examined 
a  variety  of  instances  in  which  a  occuiTod,  and  fount!  them  to  agree  in 
containing  A,  so  wo  now  observe  a  variety  of  instances  in  wliich  a  does 
not  occur,  and  find  them  agree  in  not  containing  A;  which  establishes, 
by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  the  same  connexion  between  the  alisence 
of  A  and  the  absence  qta)  which  was  before  established  between  their 
presence.  As,  then,  it  had  been  shown  that  whenever  A  is  present  a 
IS  present,  so  it  being  now  shown  that  when  A  is  taken  away  a  is  re- 
moved along  with  it,  we  "have  by  the  one  proposition  ABC,  abc^hj 
the  other  BC,  ^c,  the  positive  and  nec^ative  mstances  which  the  Method 
of  Difference  requires.  Thus,  if  it  be  true  that  all  animals  which  have 
a  well-developed  respiratory  system,  and  therefore  aerate  the  blood 
perfectly,  agree  in  being  warm-blooded,  while  those  whose  respiratory 
system  is  imperfect  do  not  maintain  a  temperature  much  exceeding 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  we  may  argue  from  tliis  two-fold  expe- 
rience, that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  by  respiration 
is  the  cause  of  animal  heat. 

This  method  may  be  called  the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference ;  and  consists  in  a  double 
employment  of  thie  Method  of  Agreement,  each  proof  being  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  other,  and  corroborating  it.  But  it  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
proof  by  the  direct  Method  of  Difference.  For  the  requisitions  of  the 
Method  of  Difterence  are  not  satisfied,  unless  we  can  be  quite  sure 
eidier  that  the  instances  affirmative  of  a  agree  in  no  antecedent  what- 
ever but  A,  or  that  the  instances  negative  of  a  agree  in  nothing  but  the 
negation  of  A.  Now  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  never  is,  to  have  this 
assurance,  we  should  not  need  the  joint  method ;  for  either  of  the  two 
sets  of  instances  sepaiately  would  then  be  sufficient  to  prove  causation. 
Tliis  indirect  method,  therefore,  can  <inly  be  viewed  as  a  great  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  but  not  as  partici- 
pating in  the  more  cogent  nature  of  the  Method  of  Diflerence.  The 
follovying  may  be  stated  as  its  canon : — 

Third  Canon. 

If  two  or  more  instances  in  which-ihe  phenmnenon  occurs  have  only 
one  circumstance  in  camvion,  while  two  or  more  instances  hi  which  it  does 
not  occur  have  nothing  in  common  save  the  absence  of  that  circumstance  ; 
the  circumstance  in  whiofi  alone  the  two  seXs  fjf  instances  differ,  is  Hit 
effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary  part  qftlie  cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  shall  presently  show  that  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  i^nd 
Difference  constitutes,  in  another  respect  not  yet  adverted  to,  an  im*- 
provement  upon  the  common  Method  of  Agreement,  namely,  in  being 
unafibcted  by  a  characteristic  imperfection  of  that  mctliod,  the  nature 
of  which  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out.  But  as  we  cannot  enter  into 
tliis  exposition  without  introducing  a  new  element  of  complexity  into 
this  long  and  intricate  discussion,  I  shall  postjjone  it  to  the  next  chapter, 
and  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  statement  of  two  other  methods, 
which  \vill  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  means  which  mankind 
possess  for  exploring  the  laws  of  nature  by  specific  observation  and 
experience. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  has  been  aptly  denominated  the  Method  of 
Residues.  Its  principle  is  very  simple.  Subducting  from  any  given 
phenomenon  all  the  portions  which  by  virtue  of  preceding  inductions, 
can  be  assigned  to  known  causes,  the  remainder  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  antecedents  which  had  been  overlooked,  or  of  which  the  effect  was 
as  yet  an  unknown  quantity. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  wo  have  the  antecedents  ABC,  followed 
hy  the  consc(^juents  ahc,  and  that  by  previous  inductions,  (founded,  we 
will  suppose,  upon  the  Method  of  iJifference,)  we  have  ascertained  the 
causes  of  some  of  these  effects,  or  the  effects  of  some  of  these  causes ; 
and  are  by  this  means  apprised  that  the  effect  of  A  is  a,  and  that  the 
effect  of  B  is  b.  Subtracting  the  sum  of  these  effects  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  there  remains  c,  which  now,  without  any  fresh  experi- 
ment, we  may  know  to  be  the  effect  of  C.  This  Method  of  Residdes 
is  in  truth  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  Method  of  Difference.  If  the 
instance  ABC,  ahc,  could  have  been  compared  with  a  single  ijistance 
AB,  ah,  we  should  have  proved  C  to  be  the  cause  of  c,  by  the  com- 
mon process  of  the  Method  of  Diffei'ence.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, instead  of  a  single  instance  A  B,  we  have  had  to  study  separately 
the  causes  A  and  B,  and  to  infer  from  the  effects  which  they  pfoduce 
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MrparaielT.  what  effect  they  miL^t ' pr»:«Iuce  in  the  case  ABC  where 
tbev  act  together.  Ot  ihe  two  instances,  theretbre.  which  the  Method 
of  l>ifferencc  requires — the  one  pr  sitive.  the  other  negative — the  nega- 
tive one,  or  that  in  which  the  (riven  phenomenon  i^  at^ent,  is  jiot  the 
direct  result  of  olwervation  and  experiment,  but  has  het-n  arrived  at 
by  deduction.  Aa  one  of  the  fv»rTn>  of  the  MethfMl  of  Difference,  the. 
Method  of  Residues  partakes  of  it*  ri Jioroiis  certainty,  prrivided  the 
previous  i^ductiond,  those  which  eave  the  effects  of  A  and  B.  were  ob- 
tained by  the  5anie  infallible  niethrjd.  and  provided  we  are  certain  thtt 
C  i:4  the  (mil/  antecedent  to  which  the  residual  phenomenon  c  -can  be 
referred ;  the  onlv  airent  of  which  we  had  not  alreadv  calculated  and 
fiiiVirlijcted  the  effect.  But  as  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  of  this, 
the  ff%*idence  derived  from  the  Metlj«id  <»f  Residues  is  not  comj)lete, 
imk.-ss  we  can  obtain  C  artificially  and  trj-  it  separately,  or  unless  its 
agency,  when  once  suaeested,  can  be  accounted  for,  and  proved  de- 
ductive! v,  irom  known  laws. 

Even  with  these  reservations,  the  Method  of  Residues  is  one  of  the 
most  important  amone  «^»ur  instruments  of  discovery.  Ot*  all  the  methods 
of  investigating  laws  of  nature,  this  is  the  most  fertile  in  unexpected 
results  ;  often  informing  us  of  sequences  in  which  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  effect  were  sufficiently  conspicunus  to  attract  of  themselves  the 
attention  of  observers.  The  asfcnt  C  mav  be  an  obscure  circumstance, 
not  likely  to  have  been  perceived  unless  soujrht  for.  nor  likely  to  have 
b(H;n  s^jught  for  until  attention  had  been  awakened  by  the  insufficiency 
of  the  obvirius  causes  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  effect.  And  c 
may  lie  so  disguised  by  its  intermixture  with  a  and  A,  that  it  would 
Hcarccly  have  presented  itself  spontaneously  as  a  subject  of  sej^arate 
study.  Of  these  uses  of  the  method,  we  shall  presently  cite  some 
remarkable  examples.  The  canon  of  the  Method  of  Residues  is  lis 
follows : — 

Fourth  Caxox. 

Huhduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as  is  knoirn  bi/  preriout 
indvct'tons  to  he  ihe  effvct  of  certain  anterethnts^  avtl  the  residue  of  the 
phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining  antecedents. 

§  6.  There  remains  a  class  of  laws  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
ascertain  by  any  of  the  three  methods  which  1  have  attem]>ted  to 
characterize ;  namely,  the  laws  of  those  Permanent  Causes,  or  inde- 
structible natural  agents,  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  exclude  or  to 
isf>late  :  which  wo  can  neither  hinder  from  being  present,  nor  contrive 
that  they  should  be  present  alone.  It  would  appear  at  first  si^ht  that 
we  could  by  no  means  separate  the  effects  of  these  agents  from  the 
effects  of  those  other  phenomena  with  which  tln^y  cannot  be  prevented 
from  coexisting.  In  respect,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  permanent  causes^ 
no  such  difficulty  exists ;  since,  tliough  wo  cannot  eliminate  them  as 
coexisting  facts,  we  can  eliminate  them  as  influencing  agents,  by 
simply  trying  our  experiment  in  a  local  situation  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  influence.  Tho  pendulum,  for  exam])le,  has  its  oscillations 
disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain ;  we  remove  the  pendulum  to 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  mountain,  and  the  disturbance  ceases: 
from  these  data  we  can  determine  by  the  Method  of  Diflereuce,  the 
amount  of  efifect  really  due  to  the  mountain ;  and  beyond  a  certaiii 
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distance  everytliing  goes  on  precisely  as  it  would  do  if  the  mountain 
exercised  no  influence  whatever,  wbich^  accordingly,  we,  with  sufHcieut 
reason,  conclude  tu  be  the  fact.  '  '         • 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  applying  the  methods  already  treated  of 
to  determine  the  effects  of  Permanent  Causes,  is  confined  to  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  local  limits  of  their 
influence,  "f  he  pendulum  can  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
mountain,  but  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  eartji  j 
we  cannot  take  away  the  earth  from  tlie^ndulum,  nor  the  pendulum 
from  the  earth,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  continue  to  vibrate  if  tie  ■ 
action  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  it  were  withdrawn.  On  what 
evidence,  then,  do  we  ascribe  its  vibrations  to  the  earth's  influence  % 
Not  on  any  sanctioned  by  the  Method  of  Difference ;  for  one  of 
the  two  instances,  the  negative  instance,  is  wanting.  Nor  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement ;  for  although  all  pendulums  agi*ee  in  this,  that 
during  their  oscillations  the  earth  is  always  present,  why  may  we  not 
as  well  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  sun,  which  is  equally  a  co* 
existent  fact  in  all  the  experiments  ]  It  is  evident  that  to  et^tabliah 
even  so  simple  a  fact  of  causation  as  this,  there  was  required  some 
method  over  and  above  those  which  we  have  yet  examined. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take  the  phenomenon  Heat.     Independ- 
ently of  all  hypothesis  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  agency  so  called, 
this  fact  is  certain,  that  we  are  unable  to  exhaust  any  body  of  the  whole 
of  its  heat.     It  is  equally  ct^rtain  that  no  one  ever  perceived  heat  Hot 
emanating  from  a  body.  Being  unable,  then,  to  separate  Body  and  Hestt, 
we  cannot  effect  such  a  variation  of  circumstances  as  the  foregoing  three 
methods  require;  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  those  methods,  what  por- 
tions of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  anybody  are  due  to  the  heat  coti- 
tained  in  it.     If  we  could  observe  a  body  with  its  heat,  and  the  same 
"body  entirely  divested  of  heat,  the  Method  of  Difference  would  show 
the  effect  due  to  the  heat,  apart  from  that  due  to  the  body.     If  we 
could  observe  heat  under  circumstances  agreeing  in  nothing  but  heat, 
and  therefore  not  characterized  also  by  the  presence  of  a  body,  we 
could  ascertain  the  effects  of  heat,  from  an  instance  of  heat  with  a  body 
and  an  instance  of  heat  without  a  body,  by  the  Method  of  Agreement; 
or,  if  we  pleased,  we  could  determine  by  the   Method  of  Difference 
"what  effect  was  due  to  the  body,  when  the  remainder  which  was  due  to 
the  heat  would  be  given  by  the  Method  of  Residues.     But  we  can  do 
none  of  these  things  ;  and  without  them  the  application  of  ahy  of  the 
three  methods  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  illusory.     It 
would  be  idle,  for  instance,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  heat  by 
subtracting  from  the  phenomena  exhibited  'by  a  body,  all  that  is  due  to 
its  other  properties  ;  for  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  observe  any 
bodies  without  a  portion  of  heat  in  them,  the  effects  due  to  that  heat 
may  form  a  part  of  the  very  results,  which  we  affect  to  subtract  m  order 
that  the  effect  of  heat  may  be  shown  by  the  residue. 

If^  therefore,  tliere  were  no  other  methods  of  experimental  investi- 
gation than  these  three,  we  should  be  for  ever  unable  to  determine 
the  effects  due  to  heat  as  a  cause.  But  we  have  still  a  resource. 
Though  wo  cannot  exclude  an  antecedent  altogether,  we  may  be  able 
to  produce,  or  nature  may  produce  for  us,  some  modification  in  it.  By 
a  modification  is  here  meant,  a  change  iti  it,  not  amounting  to  its  total 
removal.     If  some  modification  in  the  antecedent  A  is  always  followed 
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by  a  chan^  in  the  consequent  a,  the  other  consequents  h  and  c  re- 
maining the  same ;  or,  vice  rersii,  if  every  change  in  a  is  found  to  have 
been  preceded  by  some  modification  in  A,  none  being  obsen'able  in 
any  of  the  other  antecedents ;  we  may  safely  conchide  that  a  is,  wholly 
or  in  jiart,  an  effoct  traceable  to  A,  or  at  least  in  some  way  connorted 
with  it  through  causation.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  heat,  though 
we  cannot  expel  it  altogether  from  any  body,  we  can  modify  it  in  quan- 
tity, w^e  can  increase  or  diminish  it ;  and  doing  so,  we  find  by  the  va- 
rious methods  of  experimentation  or  observation  already  treated  of, 
that  such-  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  is  followed  by  expansirm  or 
contraction  of  the  boily.  In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
otherwise  miatt'^inable  by  us,  that  one  of  the  effects* of  heat  is  to  enlarge 
the  dimensions  of  bodies  ;  or  what  is  the  same,  thing  in  other  words,  to 
widen  the  distances  between  their  particles. 

A  change  in  a  thing,  not  amounting  to  its  total  removal,  that  is,  a 
ehange  which  leaves  it  still  the  same  thing  it  was,  must  be  a  change 
either  in  its  quantity,  or  in  some  of  its  relations  to  other  things,  of 
which  relations  the  principal  is  its  position  in  space.  In  the  jpnrvious 
example,  the  modification  which  was  produced  in  the  antecedent  was 
an  alteration  in  its  quantity.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  question  to 
he^  what  influence  the  moon  exerts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
cannot  try  an  experiment  in  tlio  absence  of  the  moon,  so  as  to'obser\-e 
what  terrestrial  phenomena  her  annihilation  would  put  an  end  to ; 
but  when  we  find  that  all  the  variatic»ns  in  the  position  of  the  moon  are 
followed  by  corresponding  voriatir)ns  in  the  time  and  place  of  high 
water,  the  place  being  always  either  on  the  side  of  the  earth  which  is 
nearest  to,  or  on  that  which  is  most  remote  from,  the  moon,  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  the  moon  is,  wholly  or  partially,  the  cause  which 
determines  the  tides.  It  very  commonly  happens,  as  it  does  in  thLs 
instance,  that  the  variations  of  ah  effect  are  corresprmdent,  or  anal- 
ogous, to  those  of  its  cause;  as  the  mocm  moves  furtluT towards  the 
east,  the  high  water  point  does  the  same :  but  this  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable condition ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  example,  for  along 
with  that  high  water  point,  there  is  at  the  same  instant  another  high 
water  point  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  mr»ves  towards  the  west  as  the  moon  followed  by  the 
nearer  of  the  tide  waves  advances  towards  the  east :  and  yet  both 
these  motions  are  ecpially  effects  of  the  moon's  motion. 

That  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  caused  by  the  earth,  is 
proved  by  similar  evidence.  Those  oscillations  take  place  between 
equidistant  points  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line,  which,  being  perpendio 
ular  to  the  earth,  varii*s  with  every  variation  in  the  earth  s  position, 
either  in  space  or  njlatively  to  the  object.  Speaking  accurately,  wc 
only  know  by  the  methiKl  now  characteiized,  that  all  terrestrial 
bodies  tend  to  the  eaith,  and  not  to  some  unknown  fixed  point 
lying  in  the  same  direction.  In  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  the 
ea[rth*s  rotation,  the  line  drawn  from  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the 
earth  coincides  successively  with  all  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  months  the  place  of  that  circle  varies  by  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  miles;  yet  in  all  these  changes  of  the  earth's  posi- 
tion, the  line  in  which  bodies  tend  to  fall  continues  to  be  directed  to- 
wards it :  which  proves  that  terrestrial  gravity  is  directed  to  the  earthy 
and  not,  as  wa«  once  fencied  by  eome,  to  a  fixed  point  of  space. 
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Tlie  inetliotl  by  which  Uiese  results  were  obtaiped^  mny  be  termed 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations :  it  is  regulated  by  tlie  follow- 
ing canon : —  ^  . 

Fifth  Canon. 

Whatever  2)/iefwmenon  varies  in  any  manner  iclwnever  another 
phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  munncr^  is  either  a  cause  or  an 
effe^'t  of  that  phenomenon^  or  is  connected  with  it  througfi  some  fact 
of  causation. 

The  kust  clause  is  subjoined,  because  it  by  no  means  follows  when 
two  phenomena  accompany  each  other  in  their  valuations,  tliat  the 
one  is  cause  and  the  other  effect.  The  same  thinj^  may,  atid  indeed 
must  harppen,  supposing  them  to  be  two  different  efiects  of  a  common 
cause  :  and  by  this  method  alone  it  would  never  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain, which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  the  true  one.  The  only  way  to  t 
solve  the  doubt  would  bo  that  which  we  have  so  often  adverted  to,'  . 
viz.,  by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  ^vc  can  produce  the  or^e 
set  of  variations  by  means  of  the  ,other.  In  the  case  of  heat,  foi* 
example,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  body  we  increase  its 
bulk,  but  by  increasing  its  bulk  we  do  not  increase  its  temperature ; 
on  the  contrary  (as  in  the  rarefaction  of  air  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump),  we  generally  diminish  it :  thereffjre  heat  is  not  an  effect, 
but  a  cause,  of  increase  of  bulk.  If  we  cannot  ourselves  produce 
the  variations,  we  must  endeavor,  though  it  is  an  attempt  which  is 
seldom  successful,  to  find  them  produce;d  by  nature  in  some  case 
in  which  the  preexisting  circumstances  are  perfectly  known  to  us. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniform 
concomitance  of  variations  in  the  effect  with  variations  in  the  cause,  tho 
same  precautions  must  be  used  a**  in  any  other  case  of  the  determina- 
tion of  an  invariable  sequence.  We  must  endeavor  to  retain  all  the 
other  antecedents  unclianged,  while  that  paiticular  one  is  subjected  to 
the  requisite  seri(?s  of  variations ;  or  in  other  words,  that  we  may  be 
warranted  in  inferring  cansation  from  concomitance  of  variations,  the 
concomitance  itself  must  be  proved  by  the  Mc^thod  of  Difference. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations 
assumes  a  new  axiom,  or  law  of  causation  in  geneqil,  namely,  that 
every  modification  of  the  cau><e  is  followed  by  a  change  in  the  eflect*  ^  • 
And  it  does  a*^ually  happen  that  when  a  plienomenon  A  causers  a  phe- 
nomenon rt,  any  variation  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  various  relations  of 
A,  is  uniformly  followed  by  a  variation  in  the  quantity  or  relations  of 
a.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  that  of  gravitation.  The  sun  causes  a 
certain  tendency  to  motion  in  the  earth  ;  here  we  have  cause  and  efl'ect; 
but  that  tendency  is  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore  varies  in  direction 
a.s  the  sun  varies  in  the  relation  of  position;  and  moreover  the  tendency 
varies  in  intensity,  in  a  certain  numerical  ratio  to  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth,  that  is,  according  to  another  relation  of  the  sun. 
Thus  wo  see  that  there  is  not  only  an  invariable  connexion  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth's  gravitation,  but  that  two  of  the  relations  of  the 
sun,  its  position  with  rej*pect  to  the  earth  and  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  are  invariably  connected  as  antecedents  with  the  quantity  afld  •■ 
direction  of  the  earth's  gravitaliou.  The  cause  of  the  ej^rth's  gravity 
Go 
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ting  at  all>  is  simply  the  sun;  but  the  cause  of  lier  gravitating  with  a 
given  intensity  and  in  a  given  direction,  is  the  existence  of  the  sun  in 
a  given  direction  and  at  a  given  dit>tuncc.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  modi- 
fied cause,  wliich  is  in  truth  a  different  cause,  sliould  produce  a  differ- 
ent effc^ct.  13ut  as  the  cause  is  only  different  in  its  tjuanliiy,  <>r  in  ^^ome 
frf  its  relations,  it  usually  happens  that  the  eflect  also  is  only  changed 
in  its  (juantity  or  its  relations. 

Although  it  is  for  the  most  part  true  that  a  modification  of  the  cause 
is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the  effect,  the  Method  of  Ct>nc(miiiant 
VarintiouH  does  not,  however,  presuppose  this  as  an  axiom.  It  only 
requires  the  conv(»rse  proposition;  that  anything  upon  whose  modifica- 
tions, modifications  of  an  effect  are  invariably  consequent,  must  be  the 
cause;  (or  connected  with  the  cause)  of  that  effect;  a  jlroposition,  the 
truth  of  which  is  evident;  f(U'  if  the  thing  itself  had  no  influence  on  the 
effect,  neitlu^r  could  the  modifications  of  the  thing  have  any  influence. 
If  the  stars  have  no  pow(  r  over  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  implied  in  tlie 
V(^ry  tt^rms,  that  the  conjunetions  or  oppositions  of  different  stars  can 
Lave  no  such  power. 

Ahhough  the  most  striking  applications  of  the  Method  of  Concomi- 
tant Variations  take  j)lace  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence, strictly  so  called,  is  impossible,  its  use  is  not  confined  to  those 
cases  ;  it  may  often  usefully  follow  after  the  Method  of  Difference,  to 
eive  additional  precision  t(»  a  st^lution  which  that  has  found.  When 
by  the  Method  (^f  Difference  it  has  first  been  a*scertained  that  a  cer- 
tiiin  object  produces  a  certain  effect,  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Va- 
riations may  \)v.  usc^fully  calknl  in  to  determine  according  to  what 
hiw  \\\i}.  quantity  or  the  different  relations  of  the  effect  follow  those  fjf 
the  cause. 

§  7.  'J'he  case  in  which  this  method  admits  of  the  most  extensive 
employment,  is  that  in  which  the  variaticms  of  the  cause  are  variations 
of  quantity.  Of  such  variations  we  may  in  general  afhrm  with  safely, 
that  thev  will  In*  attended  not  onlv  with  variations,  but  with  siniiLir 
varialions,  of  the  eflW't :  the  proposition,  that  more  of  the  cause  is 
followed  by  more  of  the  effect,  being  a  conillary  fix)m  the  j)rinciple  of 
the  Composition  of  Cause.**,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  general 
rule  of  causation ;  cases  of  the  ojq^osite  description,  in  which  causes 
chang(»  their  jiropertit\s  on  being  conjoined  with  one  another,  being,  on 
the  contrary,  sj>ecial  and  exceptional.  Suppose,  then,  that  when  A 
changes  in  (|uantity,  a  also  changes  in  (juantity,  «ind  in  such  a  manner 
that  Wi»  can  trace  the  numerical  n*lation  which  the  changes  of  the  one 
bear  to  such  chanires  of  the  other  as  take  place  within  our  limits  of 
observation.  \N'e  may  then,  with  certain  juvcautions,  safely  conclude 
that  the  same  numerical  relation  will  hold  beyond  those  limits.  If,  for 
iu'^tance,  we  finil  that  when  A  is  double,  a  is  double;  that  when  A  is 
trebh*  or  C|uadrupU\  a  is  treble  or  quadniple  :  we  may  c<aiclude  that 
if  A  were  a  half  or  a  third,  </  would  l>e  a  half  or  a  third,  and  finallv. 
that  if  A  wt^re  annihilated,  n  wouhl  be  annihilated,  and  that  u  is  wholly 
the  effect  of  A,  or  whollv  the  efft»ct  of  the  same  cause  with  A.  And 
i»o  wirli  ;:nv  other  nunk*rical  n^lation  acc(>nlin«r  to  which  A  and  a  would 
vaniNli  sinniltaneously ;  as  for  instance  if  a  were  j)roportional  to  the 
Btjuan*  of  A.  If*  on  the  other  hand,  a  ii»  not  wludly  the  effect  of  A, 
but  yet  varies  when  A  varies,  it  is  probably  (to  use  a  matliematical 
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phrase)  a  function  not  of  A  alone  but  of  A  and  something  else :  its 
changes  will  be  such  as  would  occur  if  part  of  it  remained  constant^ 
or  varied  on  some  o'lier  principle,  and  the  rciaaindev  varied  in  some 
numerical  relation  ti>the  variations  of  A.  In  that  case,  when  A  dimia- 
ishei^,  a  will  seem  to  approach  not  towards  zero,  but  towards  some 
other  limit :  and  when  the  series  of  variations  is  such  as  to  indicate 
what  that  limit  is,  if  constant,  or  the  law  of  its  variation  if  variable, 
the  limit  will  exactly  measure  how  much  of  a  is  the  effect  of  some 
other  and  independent  cause,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  effect  cyf  A 
(or  of  the  cause  of  A). 

These  conclusions,'^  however,  must  not  be  drawn  without  certain 
precautions.  In  tlxe  first  place,  the  possibility  of  drawing  them  at  all; 
manifestly  supposes  that  we  are  acquainted  not  only  with  the  variations, 
but  with  the  absolute  quantities,  both  of  A  and  a.  If  we  do  not  know 
the  total  quantities,  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine  the  real  numerical 
relation  according  to  which  those  quantities  vary.  It  is  therefore  an 
error  to  conclude,  as  some  have  concluded,  that  because  increase  of 
heat  expands  "bodies,  that  is,  increases  the  distance  between  their 
particles,  therefore  that  distance  is  wholly  the  effect  of  boat,  and  that 
if  we  could  entirely  exhaust  the  body  of  its  heat,  the  particles  would 
be  in  complete  contact.  This  can  never  be  more  than  a  gueds,  and  of 
the  most  hazardous  sort,  not  a  legitimate  induction:  for  snice  we 
neither  know  how  much  heat  there  is  in  any  body,  nor  what  is  the  real 
distance  between  any  two  of  its  particles,  we  Cannot  jiidge  whether  the 
contraction  of  the  distance  does  or  does  not  follow  the  diminution  of 
the  (juantity  of  heat  according  to  such  a  numerical  relation  that  the  two 
quantities  would  vanish  simultaneously.  ^       .        ■       . 

In  cotitrast  with  this,  let  us  consider  a  case  in  which  the  absolute 
quantities  are  known;  the  case  contemplated  in  the  first  law  of  motion; 
\vL,y  that  all  bodies  in  motion  continue  to  move  in  a  straight  line  with 
uniform  velocity  until  acted  upon  by  some  now  force.  This  assertion 
is  in  open  opposition  to  first  appearances;  all  terrestrial  objects,  when 
in  motion,  gradually  abate  their  velocity  and  at  last  stop ;  which 
accf)rdingly  the  ancieflts,  with  their  inductio  ^pcr  enumerationem  sim- 
plicetn,  imagined  to  be  the  law.  Every  moving  body,  however, 
encomiters  various  obstacles,  as  friction,  tin?  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &c.,  which  we  know  by  daily  experience  to  be  causes  capable 
of  destroying  motion.  It  was  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  retard- 
ation might  be  owing  to  these  causes.  How  was  thie  inquired  into  % 
If  the  obstaclej^  could  have  been  entirely  removed,  the  case  would 
have  been  amenable  to  the  Mctliod  of  Difference.  They  could  not  be 
removed,  they  could  only  be  diminished,  and  the  case,  therefore, 
admitted  only  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  This  accord- 
ingly being  employed,  it  was  found  that  every  diminution  of  the 
obstacles  diminished  the  retardation  of  the  motion  :  and  ina*j*much  as 
in  this  case  (unlike  the  case  of  heat)  the  total  quantitielB  both  of  the 
antecedent  and  of  the  consequent  were  known ;  it  was  practicable  to 
estimate,  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  both  the  amount  of  the  retard"- 
ation  and  the  amount  of  the  retarding  causes,  or  resistances,  and  to 
judge  how  near  they  both  were  to  being  exhausted ;  and  it  appeared 
thlTthe  effect  dwindled  as  rapidly^  and  at  each  step  was  as  far  on  tjie 
road  towards  annihilation,  as  the  cause  was.  The  simple  oscillation 
of  a  weight  suspended  from  a  fi;xed  point,  and  moved  a  little  out  of  the 
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perpendicular,  wlilcl)  in  ordinary  circumstances  lasts  hut  a  few  minutes, 
was  prolonged  in  Borda's  cxiHirinients  to  more  than  thirty  hours, >by 
diminishing  as  miich  a^  possible  the  friction  at  the  point  of  suapensian^ 
and  by  making  the  body  oscillate  in  a  Space  exhausted  as  nearly 'as 
possible  of  its  air.  There  could  therefore  be  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing the  whole  of  the  retardation  of  motion  to  the  influence  of  the 
obstacles ;  and  since,  after  subducting  this  retardation  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  the  remainder  was  an  uniform  velocity,  tlie  result  was 
the  proposition  known  a$  the  first  law  of  motion. 

There  is  also  another  characteristic  uncertainty  affecting  the  infer- 
ence that  the  law  of  variation  which  the  quantities  observe  within  our 
limits  of  observation,  will  hold  beyond  tliosc  limits.  There  is  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  the  possibility  that  beyond  the  limits,  and 
in  circumstances,  therefore  of  which  we  have  no  direct  experience^ 
some  counteracting  cause  might  dcvcloj)  itself;  either  a  new  agent,  or 
a  new  property  of  the  agents  concerned,  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
circumstances  we  are-  able  to  obserNe.  This  is  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  enters  largely  into  all  our  predictions  of  effects';  but  it  is 
not  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 
The  uncertainty,  however,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  is  character- 
istic of  that  method ;  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  the  extreme 
limits,  of  our  observation  are  very  narrow,  in  comparison  with  the 
possible  variations  in  the  quantities  of  the  phenomena.  Any  one  who 
nas  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  is  aware  that  very 
different  laws  of  variation  may  produce  numerical  results  which  differ 
but  slightly  from  one  another  witliin  narrow  limits:  and  it  is  oflen 
only  when  the  absolute  amounts  of  variation  are  considerable,  that  the 
difference  between  the  results  given  by  one  law  and  by  another,  be- 
comes appreciable.  .When,  therefore,  such  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  the  antecedents  as  we  have  the  means  of  observin^j,  are  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  quantities,  ihcvc  is  much  danger  lest  we 
should  mistake  the  numerical  law^,  and  l)e  led  quite  to  miscalculate  the 
variations  which  would  take  place  beyond  the  limits;  a  mitrcalculation 
which  would  vitiate  any  conclusion  respecting  the  de]>cndonce  of  the  effect 
upon  the  cause,  wliidi  could  be  founded  upon  those  variations.  Exam- 
ples are  not  wanting  of  such  mistakes.  "The  fomuila?,"  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,*  *'  which  have  been  empirically  deduced  for  the  elasticity  of 
ste.nm  (till  very  recently),  and  those  for  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and 
other  similar  subjects,"  when  relied  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  obser- 
vations from  which  they  were  deduced,  •*  have  almost  invariably  failed 
to  support  the  theoretical  structures  which  have  been  erected  on  them." 

Under  this  uncertainty,  the  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  con- 
comitant vaiintions  of  a  and  A,  to  the  existence  of  an  invariable  and 
exclusive  connexion  between  them,  or  to  the  permanency  of  the  same 
numerical  relation  between  their  variations  when  the  quantities  are 
much  gi'cater  or  smaller  than  those  whiqh  we  have  had  the  means  of 
obser\*ing,  cannot  be  considered  to  rest  upon  a  complete  induction. 
All  that  in  such  a  case  can  be  recorded  as  proved  on  the  subject  of 
causation,  is  that  there  is  some  connexion  l>etween  the  two  phenomena; 
that  A,  or  something  which  can  influence  A,  must  be  one  of  the  oausfis 
which  collectively  determine  a.     We  may,  however,  feel  assured  tBat 
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the  relation  which  wo  hav6  observed  to  exist  between  the  variations 
of  A  and  a,  will  hold  true  in  aU  cases  which  fall  between  the  same 
extreme  limits;  that  is,  wherever  the  utmost  increase  or  diminution  in 
which  the  result  has  been  found'  by  obsei'vation  to  coincide  with  diQ 
law,  is  not  exceeded.  '  .  . 

The  four  methods  which  it  has  now,  been  attempted  to  dcsciibe,  aro 
tlie  only  possible  modes  of  experimental  inquiry,  of  direct  induction 
d  posteriori^  as  distinguished  from  deduction :  at  least  I  know  not,  nor 
am  able  to  conceive,  any  otliers.  And  even  of  these,  the  Method  of 
Residues,  as  We  have  seen,  is  not  independent  of  deduction;  though,  as 
it  requires  specific  experience  in  addition,  it  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  included  among  methods  of  direct  observation  and  experiment. 

These,  then,  with  such  assistance  as  can  be  obtained  from  Deduction^ 
co;mpose  the  available  resources  of  the  human  mind  for  ascertaining 
the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Before  proceeding  to  point 
out  certain  circumstances,  by  which  the  employment  of  these  methods 
is  subjected  to  an  immense  mcrease  of  complication  and  of  difficulty, 
it  is  expedient  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  methods,  by  suitable 
examples,  drawn  from  actual  physical  investigations.  These,  accord- 
ingly, will  form  the  subject  of  the  succeediHg  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FOUR  METHODS. 

§  1.  I  SHALL  select,  as  my  first  example,  an  interesting. speculation 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  chemist?  of  the  present  or  any 
age.  Dr.  Liebig.  The  object  in  view,  is  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  produced  by  metallic  poisons. 

Arsenious  acid,  and  the  salts  of  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and  mercury, 
if  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  except  in  the  smallest  doses, 
destroy  life.  These  facts  have  long  been  known,  as  insulated  truths  of 
the  lowest  order  of  generalization ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Liebig,  by 
an  apt  employment  of  the  .first  two  of  our  methods  of  experimental 
inquiry,  to  connect  these  truths  together  by  a  higher  induction,  point- 
ing out  what  property,  common  to  all  these  deleterious  substances,,  b 
the  really  operating  cause  of  their  fatal  effect. 

When  solutions  of  these  substances  are  placed  in  sufficiently  close 
contact  witli  many  animal  products,  albumen,  milk,  muscular  fibre, 
and  animal  membranes,  the  acid  or  salt  leaves  the  water  in  which 
it  was  dissolved,  and  enters  into  combination  with  the  animal  sub- 
stance ;  which  substance,  after  being  thus  acted  upon,  is  found  to  have 
lost  its  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  or  putrefaction. 

Observation  also  shows,  in  cases  where  death  has  been  produced  by 
these  poisons,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  wit;h  which  the  poisonoua 
substances  have  been  brought  into  contact,  do  not  afterwards  putrefy. 

And,  finally,  when  the  poistm  has  been  supplied  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity to  destroy  life,  eschars  are  produced,  tjiat  is,  certain  superficial 
portions  of  the  tissues  are  destroyed,  which  are  aflerwards  throwri  off 
oy  the  reparative  process  taking  place  in  the  healthy  p^Lrts. 
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These  three  sets  of  instances  admit  of  being  treated  according  to  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  In  all  of  them  the  metallic  cain|K>und3  are 
brougbt  into  contact  with  the  substances  which  compose  the  human  or 
animal  body ;  and  the  instances  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. The  remaining  antecedents  are  as  different,  and  even 
opposite,  as  they  could  possibly  be  made ;  for  in  some  the  animal  sub- 
stances exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poisons-  are  in  a  state  of  life,  in 
othera  only  in  a  state  of  organiaatiou,  iu  others  not  even  in  that.  And 
what  is  the  result  which  follows  in  all  the  cases  ]  The  conversion  of 
the  animal  substance  (by  combination  with  tire  poison)  into  a  chemical 
compound,  held  togetlier  by  so  powerful  a  force  as  to  resist  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  decomposition.  Now  orfranic 
^if-  iiKo  II-  •  .■-  "i./  «  '"V"  '  '-'  ti*  ;  .:.  :  :.■  .;iiy  i  i.-^j^Iiij^  ii,  ».  (■i>.iiiiiual 
State  of  decompositirin  and  n^coniposition  of  the  diftorenl  orirans  aiid 
tissues ;  whatever  incapacitates  them  for  this  decomposition  destroys 
life.  And  thus  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  produced  by  tliis^ 
description  of  poisons,  is  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  ascertain  it. 

Let  us  now  bring  our  conclusion  to  the  test  of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence. Setting  out  from  the  cases  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  antece- 
dent is,  the  presence  of  substances  forming  \\-itli  the  tissues  a  comprmnd 
incapable  of  putrefaction  (and  aj'urliori  incapable  of  the  chemical 
actions  which  coiLstitute  life),  and  the  consecpient  is  death,  either  of 
the  whole  organism,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ;  let  us  compare  with  these 
cases  other  cases,  as  much  resembling  them  as  possible,  but  in  which 
that  eftc'ct  is  not  produced.  And,  first  of  all,  ''niany  insohible  basic 
sails  of  arseiiious  acid  arc  known  not  to  be  poisonous.  The  sub>tance 
callecj  alkargen,  discovered  by  J^unsen,  which  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  aivenic,  and  approaches  very  closely  i;i  composition  to  the 
organic  arsenious  compounds  found  in  the  body,  has  not  the  slightest 
injurious  action  upon  the  organism."  Now  when  these  substances  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  in  any  way,  they  do  not  combine 
with  them ;  they  do  not  arrest  their  progress  to  d(^composition.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  these  instances  go,  it  appears  that  when  the  effect  is 
absent,  it  is  by  reas<m  of  the  absence  of  that  antecedent  which  we  had 
already  gorxl  gi'ound  lor  considering  as  the  proximate  cause. 

But  the  rigorous  conditions  of  tlie  Metlnnl  of  Difference  are  not  yet 
satisfied ;  for  we  cannot  \ye.  sure  that  these  unpoisonous  bodies  agree 
with  the  poisonous  substances  in  every  property,  except  the  particular 
one,  of  entering  into  a  difficultly  decompcisable  compound  with  the 
animal  tissues.  To  render  tlie  method  strictly  applicable,  wc  need  an 
instance,  not  of  a  different  substance?,  but  of  one  of  tho  very  same  sub- 
stances, under  circumstances  which  would  prevent  it  from  forming, 
with  the  tissues,  the  sort  of  compound  in  question  ;  and  then,  if  death 
does  not  follow,  our  case  is  made  out.  Now  such  instances  are  afforded 
by  the  antidotes  to  these  poiscms.  For  example^  in  case  of  poisoning 
by  arsenious  acid,  if  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  administered,  the 
destructive  agency  is  instantly  checked.  Now  this  peroxide  is  known 
to  combine  with  the  acid,  and  form  a  conij)ound,  which,  being  in- 
soluble, cannot  act  at  all  on  animal  tissues.  So,  again,  sugar  is 
a  well-known  antidote  to  poisoning  by  salts  of  copper;  and  sugar 
reduoes  those  salts  cither  into  metallic  copper,  or  mto  the  red  sub- 
oxide, neither  of  which  enters  into  combination  with  animal  matter. 
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The  disease  called  painter's  colic,  so  common  in  manufaotorics  of 
white  lead,  is  unknown  where  the  workmen  arc  accusitomcd  to  take, 
as  a  presen'ative,  sulphuric-acid-lomonade  (a  solution  of  sugar  ren- 
dered acid  by  sulphuric  acid).  Now -diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  tho 
property  of  decomposing  all  compounds  of  lead  with  organic  matter,  and 
(of  course)  of  preventing  them  frona  being  formed. 

There  ls  another -class  of  instances,  of  the  nature  required  by  tho 
Method  of  pifference,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  tho 
theory.  Soluble  salts  of  silver,  such  for  instance  as  the  nitrate,  have 
the  same  stitt'ening  antiseptic  effect  on  decomposing  anifnal  substances 
as  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  most  deadly  metallic  poisons  ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  external  parts- of  the  body,  the  nitrate  is  a  powerf\il 
rtni-^tic,  dopriv.in'jT  thost>  iin.rfs  r)f  rJl  nrtivr^  vitnlitv,  nnd  cnusinrr  tlu'm  to 
be  thrown  oil' bv  tlu'  neijj^h boring  livin<r  structures,  in  the  form  of  an 
eschar.  The  nitrate  and  tho  other  salts  of  silver  ought,  then,  it  would 
seem,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  to  be  poisonous ;  yet  they  may  bg  ad- 
ministered internally  with  perfect  impunity.  From  this  ap]iarent 
exception  arises  the  strongest  confirmation  which  tliis  theory  of  Liebig 
has  yet  received.  Nitrate  of  silver,  in  spite  of  its  chemical  properties, 
docs  not  poison  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  ;  but  in  the  stomachy 
as  in  all  animal  liquids,  there  is  common  salt ;  and  in  the  stomach 
there  is  also  free  muriatic  acid.  These  substances  operate  as  natui*al 
antidotes,  combining  with  the  nitrate,  ajid  if  its  quantity  is  not  too  great, 
immediately  converting  it  into  chloride  of  silver;  a  substance  very 
slightly  soluble,  and  therefore  incapable  of  combining  with  the  tissues, 
although  to  the  extent  of  its  solubility  it  has  a  medicinal  influence, 
through  a!»  entirely  different  class  of  organic  actioTi-. 

§2.  Tho  preceding  instances  have  afforded  an,  induction  of  a  high 
order  of  conclusiveness,  illustrative  of  the  two  simplest  of  our  four 
methods ;  although  not  rising  to  the  maximum  of  certainty  which  the 
Method  of  Difference,  in  its  most  perfect  exem])lification,  is  capable  of 
affording.  For  (let  us  not  forget)  the  positive  instance  and  the  neg- 
ative one  which  the  rigor  of  that  method  requires,  ought  to  differ  only 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  sint^le  circumstance.  Now,  in  the 
preceding  argument,  tlu^y  differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  not  of  a  sin- 
gle circutmtance,  but  of  a  single  substance :  aud  as  every  substance  haa 
innumerable  properties^  there  is  no  knowing  what  number  of  real  dif- 
ferences are  involved  in  what  is  nominally  and  apparently  only  one 
difference.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  antidote,  the  peroxide  of  iron  for 
example,  may  fx)unt(jract  the  poison  through  some  othei*  of  its  proper- 
ties than  that  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  it;^  and  if  so,  the 
tb^ory  would  fall  to  tlio  ground,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  that  in- 
stance. This  source  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
all  extensi\'o  generalizations  in  chemistry.  Is  however  reduced  in  the 
pTQuent  cai^e'  to  almost  the  lowest  degree  possible,  when  we  find  that 
not  only  one  substance,  but  many  substances,  possess  the  caj)acky  of 
acting  as  antidotes  to  metallic  poisons,  and  that  all  these  agiee  in  the 
property  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  tjio  poisons,  while  they 
cannot  be  ascertained  to  agree  in  any  other  property  whatsoever.  We 
have  thus,  in  favor  of  the  theory,  all  the  evidence  which  can  bq  ob- 
tained by  what  we  termed  the  Indirect  Metho<l  of  Difference,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  DiSerence ;  the  evidence  of  which» 
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though  it  never  can  amount  to  that  of  the  Method  of  Difference  prop- 
erly so  called,  may  approach  ijidefifailely  near  to  it. 

No  similar  defect  of  completeness  in  proof  will  be  found  in  tlio 
following  biiginal  invest  igfltion,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander 'Bain,  at  j)resent  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen;  one  of  tlie  men  from  whom  science  and  philoso- 
phy have  most  to  hope,  and  who  has  permitted  me  to  lay  his  extensive 
•Knowledge  of  every  department  of  physical  inquiry  free)}'  under  con- 
tribution, for  the  purpose  of  exempbfying  and  illustrating  the  doctrines 
orthitt  work«,  ,       ' 

^  3.  Let  the  object  be  totiscertain  the  law  of  what  is  termed  induced 
electricity  ;  to  find  under  what  conditions  any  electrified  body,  whether 
positively  or  negatively  electiified,  gives  i*isc  to  a  contrary  electric 
state  ill  some  other  body  adjacent  to  it. 

The  most  familiar  exemplification  oPthe  phenomenon  to  be  investi- 
gated, is  the  following.  Around  the  prime  conductors  of  an  electrical 
machine,  tlie  atmosphere  to  some  distance,  or  any  conducting  surface 
^ut^pended  in  that  atmosphere,  is  found  to  be  in  an  electric  condition 
opposite  to  that  of  the  prinu>  conductor  itself.  Near  and  around  the 
positive  prime  conductor  there  is  a  negative  electricity,  and  near  and 
taround  the  ncgativo  jnime  conductor  there  is  positive  electricity. 
When  pith  balls  are  brought  near  to  cither  of  the  conductors,  they 

'  become  electrified  with  the  opposite  electricity  to  it ;  either  receiving 
a  share  from   the   already   electrified   atmosphere  by  conduction^  or 

■  acted  upon  by  the  dire<.-t  inductive  influence  of.  the  conductor  itself: 
they  are  then  attracted  by  the  conductor  to  which  they  are  in  opposi- 
tion; or,  if  withdrawn  in  their  electrified  state,  they  will  be  attracted 
by  any  other  oppositely  ckiirgeJ  body.  In  like  manner  the  hand,  if 
brought  near  enough  to  the  conductor,  receives  or  gives  an  electric 
discharge  ;  now  we  have  no  evidence  that  a  diarged  conductor  can  l>o 
suddenly  dischai'ged  unless  by  the  approg^ch  of  a  bi>dy  oppositely  elec- 
trified. In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  electrical  machine,  it  appears 
that  the  acciunulation  of  electricity  in  an  insulated  conduct tu*  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  excitement  of  ^he  contrary  electricity  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosj)liere,  and  in  every  conductor  placed  near  the  fonner 
conductor.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  this  case,  to  produce  one 
electricity  by  itself. 

Let  us  now  examine  all  the  other  instances  which  we  can  obtain, 
resembling  this  instance  in  the  given  consequent,  namely,  the  evolution 
of  an  opposite  electricity  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  electrified  body. 
As  one  remarkable  instance  wo  have  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  after  tlie 
«plendid  experiments  of  Faraday  in  complete  and  final  establishment 
of  the  substantial  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  we  may  cite 
the  magnet,  both  the  natural  and  the  electro-magnet,  in  neither  of 
which  is  it  possible  to  produce  one  kind  of  electricity  by  itself,  or  to 
charge  one  pole  without  charging  an  opposite  pole  with  the  contrary 
electricity  at  the  same  time.  We  cannot  have  a  magnet  with  one 
pole :  if  we  break  a  natural  loadstone  into  a  thousand  jiieces,  each 
piece  will  have  its  two  oppositely  electrified  poles  complete  within 
Itself.  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  again,  we  cannot  have  one  current  with- 
out its  opposite.  In  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  the  -glass  cylinder 
Or  plate,  add  the  rubber,  acquire  opposite  electricities.  * 
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From  all  these  instances^  treated  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  a  x 
general  law  appears  to  result.  The  instances  embrace  all  the  known 
modes  in  which  a  body  can  become  charged  with  electricity ;  and  in 
all  of  them  there  is  found,  as  a  concomitant  or  consequent,. the  excite- 
ment of  the  opposite  electiic  state  in  some  other  body  or  bodies*  It 
seems  to.  follow  that  the  two  facts  are  invariably  connected,  and  that 
the  excitement  of  electricity  in  any  body  has  for  one  of  its  necessary 
conditions  the  possibility  of  a  simultaneous  excitement  of  the  opposite 
electricity  in  some  neighboring  Body. 

As  the  two  contrary  dectricities  can  joply  b^  produced  together,  so 
they  can  only  cease  together.  This  may  be  shown  by  an  application 
of  the  Method  of  Dift'erence  to  the  example  of  the  Leyden  jar.  It 
needs  scarcely  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  Leyden  jar,  electriciQr 
can  be  accumulated  and  retained  in  considerable  quantity,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  having  two  conducting  surfaces  of  equal  extent,  and  parallel 
to  each  other  through  the  whole  of  that  extent,  with  a  non-conducting 
substance  such  as  glass  between  them.  When  one  side  of  the  jar  is 
charged  positively,  the  other  is  charged  negatively,  and  it  was  by  virtue 
of  this  fact  that  the  Leyden  jar  served  just  now  as  an  instance  in  our 
employment  of  the  Method  of  Agreement.  Nptv  it  is  impossible  to 
discharge  one  of  the  coatings  unless  the  r)ther  can  be  discharged  at 
the  same  time.  A  conductor  held  to  the  positive  side  cannot  convey 
away  any  electricity  unless  an  equal  quantity  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  negative  side :  if  one  coating  bo  perfectly  insulated,  the  charge 
is  safe.  The  dissipation  of  one  must  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
other.  - 

-  The  law  thus  strongly  indicated  admits  of  corroboration  by  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  The  Leyden  jar  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  much  higher  charge  than  can  ordinarily  be  given  to  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  the  metallic  surface  which  receives  the  induced  electricity  is  a 
conductor  exactly  similar  to  that  which  receives  the  primary  charge, 
and  is  therefore  as  susceptible  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  one  elec- 
tricity, as  the  opposite  surface  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  other: 
but  in  the  machine,  the  neighboring  body  which  is  to  be  opppsi^tely 
electrified  is  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  any  body  casually  brought 
near  to  the  conductor;  and  as  these  are  generally  much  inferior  in 
their  capacity  of  becoming  electrified,  to  the  conductor  itself,  their  lim- 
ited power  imposes  a  corresponding  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
ductor for  being  charged.  As  the  capacity  of  the  neighboring  body 
for  supporting  the  opposition  increases,  a  highei^  charge  becomes  pos- 
aible :  and  to  this  appears  to  be  owing  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Ley4en  jar. 

A  iiirther  and  most  decisive  confirmation  by  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence, is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Faraday's  experiments  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  induced  electricity. 

Since  common  or  machine  electricity,  and  voltaic  electricity,  may 
be  considered  for  the  present  purpose  to  be  identical,  Faraday  wished 
to  know  whetlier,  as  the  prime  ccmductor  develoj>s  opposite  electri- 
city upon  a  conductor  in  its  vicinity,  so  a  voltaic  current  running 
along  a  wire  would  induce  an  opposite  current  upon  another  vrire  laid  . 
parallel  to  it  at  a  short  distance.  Now  this  case  is  similar  to  the  cases 
previously  examined,  in  ^very  circumstance  except  the  one  to  which 
Hh 
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w*r  irtTi?  hsrrTiyA  :1*  --r-r-r-  V*'*  z.'-izi  :=  il*  t'lrmer  mfitamres  thai 
v>j*'ri*fT*.-T  *r"j*:^':r:T'>.-r:T  -:  :-^  slujz  •^t.*  rxci:-r«i  bi  •:*ci#  WkIt,  electricity 
of  tie  'HTK*?'.!*-  k::. i  ilk  "t»r  •ri.:-.:«^£  ii.  i  -*:z^'c»:'rin«r  b«>iy :  and  tkte 
imprj'reT  %::''<::  of  :>i*.  ir  :^-{-  lir.2-:ir*  •::'  ri-i^**  ic^i  etFect.  L*,  thai  ilD 
c4'i-^<*  -nijirb  caT:  ^x-JTr  ii"^  ^*-  "fci:L-i  f!-:*  r''e':':TicirT.  ha^e  the  proptnr 
r#f  -;ro'ihaDor»i**:T  -rx-irrTL-r  'ir.  f*:i*:   inL>::z:  •:;"  lie  other.     Bin  in 

_  «  « 

Farad?; yV  exr-irrla^er.:  :bi*  ir.-:ijT-eT.**irIe  T-pp-r^ftioo  exists  within  liie 
wire  itself.  Fr*i=a  th-?  r-srur^c  ••:'  3  vr'tix-  cbirse.  the  two  opposite 
currenU  E:r>:»r!^=l^^7  ".  :•  :t-er  rxirrr^^'v  •:!  earn  *"<i>er  arie  Nxh  accommo- 
dated ia  fxie  wire:  s^d  rh*?z^  li  £■•  reed  of  iiS'>':her  wire  placed  be- 
wde  it  t«:»  contair.  ••ne  •■f  t^iein.  is  xL?  sniDe  wst  35  the  Leyden  jar 
tta*t  have  a  p'-^irive  aiid  3  n-^zativc  f-crfa^e.  The  excitiDfj  cause  can 
and  d'^rfrs  pp.^oce  all  '/r.e  t^^^jrt  whit  h  it*  ravr*  reijuire,  independently 
of  anv  electric  excite!ner.t  ^f  3  reiiTi^'Tiaz  t*Jv.  Now  the  resuH 
of  F"araday'3  experiment  \r:z'h  tbe  ?«rC'»::d  wire,  was  that  no  opposite 
current  was  pri  id uced.  Tber>^  w^^  an  ir.5tastane»>u5  effect  at  tho 
clo*^ine  and  breaking  of  the  v.-lt-jic  circiit :  electric  inductions  ap- 
pean:d  \rhen  the  two  wire*  were  iTi«»Tod  to  and  finc»m  one  another; 
but  thf-pc  are  phenomena  f*t  a  differen!  c!a>*.  There  was  no  in- 
duced electricity  in  the  ?eR*e  in  whioii  this  i<  predicated  of  the 
Leyden  jar:  there  was  no  <ij<ti!ned  cwrrent  n:nnin£:  up  the  one  wire 
while  an  opposite  current  ran  d-iwn  the  nei^hN^ring  i\-ire;  and  this 
alone  would  have  been  a  true  parallel  ca>e  to  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  by  the  combinM  evidence  <>f  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, the  MelhrMl  of  Concomitant  Varialii»n5.  and  the  most  rigorous 
form  of  the  M#-thod  of  Differrnce,  that  neither  of  the  two  kinds  of 
electricity  can  }k:  excited  without  an  equal  excitemeht  of  the  other 
and  opposite  kind  :  that  Inrth  are  effect?  of  the  same  cause,  that  the 
possibility  of  the  one  is  a  condition  of  the  p<  is^ibility  of  the  other,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  one  an  impassable  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  other. 
A  scientific  resuk  of  considerable  interest  in  itself,  and  illustrating 
those  three  methods  in  a  manner  both  characteristic  and  easily  in- 
telligible. 

§  4.  Our  third  example  shall  be  extracted  from  Sir  John  Herschel's 
JHnrfturHe  on  the  Study  of  Natfiral  Philosophy,  a  work  rej)lete  with 
admirably  fielertrd  exemplifirations  of  inductive  processes  fiom  almost 
every  department  <if  physical  science,  and  in  which  alone,  of  all  books 
whir^h  I  iiavo  met  with,  the  four  methods  of  induction  are  recognized, 
alrhrMifrh  not  characterized  and  defined  nor  their  correlation  shown,  so 
distinrtly  as  has  appeared  to  me  desirable.  The  present  example  is 
justly  describfjd  by  Sir  .Tohn  Herschel  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Hpec^imens"  which  can  be  cited  '*  of  inductive  experimental  inquiry 
lyiiijr  within  a  moderat(j  compass ;"  the  theor}-  of  dew,  first  promul- 
gated by  the  late  Dr.  Wells,  and  now  universally  adopted  by  scien- 
tific men. 

The;  pnsKa^i»s  in  inverted  commas  are  extracted  verbatim  from  Sir 
Jc»hri  Ilerschel,*  biit  to  those  who  possess  his  work  I  would  strongly 
n;cnmmend  to  rcmd  the  entire  passage  in  the  original,  and  fully  pos- 
HCHs  tlu?mHelv(»s  of  the  pui*port  of  the  speculation  as  a  whole,  l>eforo 
applying  themst^lves,  with  me,  to  the  logical  analysis  of  the  different 
stops  of  the  argument. 

*  Dkeovne,  pp.  159— 1G2. 
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"  Suppose  dew  were  the  phenoraonon  proposed)  whose  cause  we 
would  kuow.  In  the  first  place**  we  must  determine  precisely  what 
we  mean  by  dew ;  what  the  fact  really  is,  whose  cause  we  desire  to 
investigate.  "  We  'must  sepanate  dew  from  rain,  and  the  moisture  of 
fogs,  and  limit  the  application  of  the  term  to  what  is  really  meant, 
which  is,  the  spontaneous  appearance  .of  moisture  on  substances 
exposed  in  the  open  air  when  no  rain  or  visible  wet  is  falling."  This 
answers  to  a  preliminary  operation  which  will  be  characterized  in  the 
ensuing  book,  treating  of  operations  subsidiary  to  induction.*  The 
state  of  the  question  being  fixed,  we  come  to  the  solution.  • 

"  Now>  here  we  have  analpgpus  phenomena  in  the  moisture  which 
bedews  a  cold  metal  or  stone  when  wO  breathe  upon  it ;  that  which 
appears  on  a  glass  of  water  fresh  from  the  well  in  hot  weather;  that 
which  appears  on  the  inside  of  windows  wlien  sudden  rain  or  hail 
chills  the  external  air;  that  which  runs  down  oClr  walb  when, 'after  a 
long, frost,  a  warm  moist  thaw  comes  on."  Compaiing  these  cases,  we 
find  that  they  all  contain  the  phenomenon  which  was  proposed  as  the 
subject  of  investigation.  Now  •*  all  these  instances  agree  m  one  point, 
the  coldjiess  of  the  object  dewed,  in  comparison  with  the  air  in  contact 
with  it."  But  there  still  remains  the  most  important  case  of  all,  that 
of  nocturnal  dew  :  does  the  same  circumstance  exist  in  this  case  ]  "  Is 
it  a  fact  that  the  object  dewed  is  colder  than  the  air  ]  CertMnly  not, 
one  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  say ;  for  what  is  to  make  it  so  ]  But .... 
the  experiment  is  easy  ;  wo  have  only  to  lay  a  thermometer  in  contact 
with  the  dewed  substance,  and  hang  one  at  a  Jittle  distance*  above  it, 
out  of  reach  of  its  influence.  The  experiment  has  been  therefore 
made;  the  question  has-been  asked,  and  the  answer  has  been  inva- 
riably in  the  affirmative.-  Whenever  an  object  contracts  dew,  it  it 
colder  than  the  air." 

Here  then  is  a  co|Qplcte  application  of  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
establishing  the  fact*  of  an,  invariable  connexion  between  the  deposition 
of  dew  on  a  isjurface,  and  tlie  coldness  of  that  surface  compared  with  the 
external  air.  But  whidi  of  these  is  cause  and  which  effect;  or  are  they 
both  effects  of  something  else  ]  On  this  subject  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  afford  us  no  light :  we  )|iiust  call  in  a  more  potent  method. 

**  That  dews  are  accompanied  witli  a  chill  is  a  common  remark;  but 
vulgar  prejudice  would  make  the  cold  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause. 
We  must  therefore  collect  more  facts,  or  which  come&  to  the  same  thing, 
vary  the  circumstances ;  since  every  instance  in  which  the  circum- 
stances differ  is  a  fresh  fact ;  and  especially,  we  must  note  the  contrary 
or  negative  easels,  /.  e.,  where  no  dew  is  j)roduced :"  for  V(Xi  are  aware 
that  a  comparison  between  instances  of  dew,  and  instances  of  no  dew, 
is  the  condition  necessary  to  bring  the  Method  of  Difference  into  play. 

**  Now,  first,  no  dew  is  produced  on  the  surface  of  polished  metals, 
but  it  is  very  copiously  on  glass,  both  exposed  with  their  faces 
upwards,  and  in  some  cases  the  under  side  of  a  horizontal  plate  of 
glass  is  also  dewed.*'t     Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  effect  is  pro- 

♦  Vide  infra,  book  iv.,  chap.  ii.  On  Abstraction. 

t  This  last  circumstance  (adds  Sir  John  Herschel)  "exclude^  iho  fall  of  moisture  from 
the  sky  in  an  invisible  form,  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  a  cause/'  I  have 
omitted  this  passage  in  the  text,  as  not  pertinent  to  the  pilrposc  in  hand,  the  argument 
which  it  contains  being  deductive  and  A  priori.  The  fall  oi  moisture  is  rejected  as  a  cause, 
because  from  its  laws  previously  known,  we  infer  that  it  could  not  ^ve  produced  the  ptr- 
ticular  phenomenon  last  mentioned 
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duced,  and  annthor  instance  in  which  it  is  not  produced ;  tet  vre  cannot 

yet  pronounce,  as  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Diflerence  requires, 

that  the  latter  instafice  agrees  with  the  foimer  in  all  its  circumstances 

except  one ;  for  the  differences  between,  glass' and  polished  metals  are 

manifold,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  as  yet  be  sure  of  is^  that  the 

'  cause  of  dew  will  be  foiind  among  the  circumstances  by  which  the 

■*  ^  former  substance  is  distinguished  mm  the  latter.     But  if  we  could  be 

fA  sure  that   glass,  and  the  various  other  substances  on  which  dew  is 

depoi^ed,  have  only  one  quality  in  common,  and  that  polished  metab 

-  and  the  other  substances  on  which  *dcw  is  neft  deposited  have  also 

nothing  in  common  but  the  one  circumstance,  of  not  having  the  one 

quality  which  the  others  have ;    the  requisitions  of  the   Method  of 

Difference  would  be  completely  satisfied,  and  we  should  recognize,  In 

that  quality  of  the  substances,  the  cause  of  dew.     This,  accordingly, 

is  the  path  of  inquiry  which  is  next  to  be  pursued. 

"In  the  cases  of  polished  metal  and  polished  glass,  the  contrast 
shows  evidently  that  the  substance  hss  much  to  do  ^-ith  the  phenome- 
non ;  therefore  let  the  substance  alone  be  diversified  as  *mucb  as 
possible,  by  exposing  polished  surfaces  of  various  kinds.  This  dode, 
a  scale  of-  intensity  becomes  obvious.  Those  polished  substances  zte 
found  to  lie  most  strongly  dewed  which  conduct  heat  worst ;  while 
those  lidiich  conduct  well,  resist  dew  most  effectually."  The  compli- 
cation increases ;  here  is  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  called 
to  our  assistance;  and  no  other  metliod  was  practicable  upon  this 
occasion ;  for  the  quality  of  conducting  heat  could  not  be  excluded, 
since  all  substances  conduct  heat  in  some  degree.  Th6  conclusion 
obtained  is,  that  cateris  ^^ffri^?/.t  the  deposition  of  dew  is  in  some 
proportion  to  the  power  which  the  body  possesses  of  resisting  the 
passage  of  heat ;  and  that  this,  therefor<%  (or  something  connected  with 
this,)  must  be  at  least  one  ef  the  causes  which  assist  in  producing  the 
deposition  of  dew  upon  the  surface. 

**  But  if  we  expose  rough  surfaces  instead  of  polished,  we  sojpe- 
times  find  this  law  interfered  with.  Thus,  roughened  iron,  especially 
if  painted  over  or  blackened,  becomes  dewed  sooner  thhn  varnished 
paper :  the  kind  of  surfdce^  therefore,  has  a  great  influencei  Expose, 
then,  the  same  material  in  very  diversified  states  as  to  surface,"  (that 
is,  employ  the  Method  of  Difference  to  ascertain  concomitance  df 
variations,)  "and  another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at  once  apparent; 
those  surfaces  which  part  with  their  heat  most  readily  by  radiation,  are 
found  to  contract  dew  most  copiously."  Here,  therefore,  are  the 
requisites  for  a  second  employment  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations ;  which  in  this  case  also  is  the  only  method  available,  since 
all  substances  radiate  heat  in  some  degree  or  other.  The  conclusion 
obtained  by  this  new  application  of  the  method  is,  that  cateris  parihus 
the  deposition  of  dew  is  also  in  some  proportion  to  the  power  of 
radiating  heat ;  and  that  the  quality  of  doing  this  abundantly  (or  some 
cause  on  which  that  quality  depends)  is  another  of  the  causes  which 
promote  the  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  substance. 

"  Again,  the  influence  ascertained  to  exist  of  substance  and  svrfaee 
leads  us  to  consider  that  of  terture :  and  here,  again,  we  are  presented 
on  trial  with  remarkable  differences,  and  with  a  third  scale  of  intensity, 
pointing  out  substances  of  a  close  firm  texture,  such  as  stones,  metals, 
occ,  as  unfiivorabte,  but  those  of  a  loose  one,  as  doth,  wool,  velvet,  eider- 
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down,  cotton^  &c.,  as  eminently,  favorable  to  the  contraction  of  dew/* 
The  Method  of  Concomitant  VariationB  is  here,  ior  the  third  tinie,  had 
recourse  to ;  and,  as  before,  from  necessity,  since  the  texture  of  no 
substance  is  absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose.  Looseness  of  texture, 
therefore,  or  something  which  is  the  cause  of  that  quality,  is  another 
circumstance  which  promotes  the  deposition  of  dew ;  but  this  third 
cause  resolves  itself  into  thc^  first,  viz.,  the  quality  of  resisting  the 
passage  of  beat :  for  substances  of  loose  texture  "  are  precisely  those 
which  are  best  adapted  for  clothing,  or  for  impeding  the  free  passage 
of  heat  from  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  their  outer  suifaces  to 
be  very  cold  while  they  remain  warm  within  ;**  and  this  last  is,  there- 
fore, an  induction  (from  fresh  instances)  simply  corroborative  of  a 
former  induction. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  instances  in  which  much  dew  is  deposited, 
which  arc  very  various,  agree  in  this,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
observe,  in  this  only,  tliat'they  either  radiate  heat  rapidly  or  conduct 
it  slowly :  qualities  between  which  there  id  no  other  circumstance  of 
agreement,  than  that  by  virtue  of  either,  the  body  tends  to  lose  heat 
from  the  surface  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  restored  from  within. 
The  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  no  dew,  or  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  is  formed,  and -which  are  also  extremely  various,  agree 
(so  far  as  we  can  observe)  in  nothing  except  in  not  having  this  same 
property.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  detectpd  the  sole  diflerence 
betweei^  the  substances  on  which  dew  is  produced,  and  those  on  which 
it  is  not  produced.  And  thus  have  been  realized  the  requisitions  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  &rtd  Differenpo.  The  example  aflbrded  of  this  • 
itidirect  methtKl,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  data  are  prepared  ' 
for  it  by  the  Methods  of  Agreement  and  of  Concomitant  Variations, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  illustrations  of  induction  afforded  by 
this  most  interesting  speculation. 

We  might  now  consider  the  question,  upon  what  the  tieposition  of 
dew  dei)cii(Ls,  to  be  completely  solved,  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  • 
the  substances  on  which  dew  is  produced  differ  from  those  on  which  it 
i^  not,  in  nothing  but  in  the  property  of  losing  heat  from  the  surface 
faster  than  the  lo^s  can  be  repaired  from  within.  And,  although  we 
never  can  have  that  complete  certainty,  this  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events,  ascer- 
tained that  even  if  there  be  any  other  quaUty  hitherto  unobserved 
which  is  present  in  all  tlie  substances  which  contract  dew,  and  absent 
in  those  which  do  not,  this  other  property  must  be  one  which,  in  all 
that  greiat  number  of  substances,  is  present  or  absent  exactly  where  the 
property  (»f  being  a  better  radiator  than  conductor  is  present  or  absent ; 
an  extent  of  coincidence  which  affords  the  strongest  presumption  of  a 
community  of  cause,  and  a  consequent  invariable  coexistence  between 
the  two  properties  ;  so  that  the  property  of  being  a  better  radiator 
than  conductor,  if  not  itself  the  cause,  almost  certainly  always  accom- 
panies the  cause,  and  for  purposes  of  prediction,  no  error  will  Ije 
committed  by  treating  it  as  if  it  were  really  such. 

Reverting  now  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inquiry,  let  us  remember 
that  we  had  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance  where  dew  is  forraed, 
Cliere  is  actual  coldness  of  the  surface  below  the  temperature  of -the 
•urrounding  air ;  but  wo  were  not  sure  wfaetber  this  coldness  was  tlui 
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cause  of  dew,  or  its  effect.  Thi^  doubt  we  are  now  able  to  resolve. 
We  have  found  that,  in  every  such  instance,  the  substance  must  be  one 
which,  by  its  own  properties  Or  laws,  would,  if  exposed  in  tbe  night, 
become  colder  than  the  surrodnding  air.  But  if  the  dew  were  the 
eau^e  of  the  coldness,  that  effect  would  be  produced  in  other  substances, 
'  ^  and  not  solely  in  those  whose  own  laws  suffice  to  produce  it  whether 

•    *  •         there  were  dew  or  no.     That  supposition,  therefore,  is  repelled.     But 

■^  *  <  •        there  were  only  three  suppositions  possible ;  the  dew  is  the  cause  of 
the  coldness ;  both  arc  caused  bv  some  third  circumstance ;  or  the 
'  coldness  is  the  cause  of  the  dew.     The  first  is  refuted.     The  second  is 

inapplicable:  the  cause  of  the  coldness  is  a  known*  cause;  a  radiation 
from  the  surface  greater  than  can  be  sui)plicd  by  conduction :  now  thft, 
by  its  known  laws,  can  produce  no  direct  effect  except  coldness.  There 
remains  only  the  third  supposition,  that  the  coldness  is  the  cause  of  the 
dew  r  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  completely  made  out. 

This  law  of  causation,  already  so  amply  established,  admits,  how- 
ever, of  most  efficient  additional  corroboration  in  no  less  than  three 
ways.  First,  by  deduction  from  the  known  laws  of  aqueous  vapor 
when  diffused  through  air  or  any  other  gas ;  and  although  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  Deductive  Method,  we  will  not  omit  what  is  neces- 
sary to  render  this  speculation  complete.  It  is  known  by  direct  exper- 
iment that  only  a  limited  quantity  of  water  can  remain  suspended  in 
the  state  of  vapor  at  each  degree  of  temperature,  and  that  this  maxi- 
mum grows  less  and  less  as  the  temperature  diminishes.  From  this  it 
follows,  deductively,  thdt  if  th^re  is  already  as  much  vapor  suspended 
as  the  air  will  contain  at  its  existing  temperature,  any  lowering  of  that 
temperature  will  cause  a  portion  of  the  vapor  to  be  condensed  and 

•  ^  become  water.     But,  again,  we  know  deductively,  from  the  laws  of 

heat,  that  the  contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  colder  than  itself^  will 
necessarily  lower  the  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  immediately 
applied  to  its  surface ;  and  will  therefore  cause  it  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  Its  water,  which  accordingly  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  gravita- 
tion or  cohesion,  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  tliereby  con- 
Btituting  dew.  This  deductive  proof,  it  will  have  been  seen,  has  the 
advantage  of  proNnng  at  once,"  causation  as  well  as  coexistence ;  ^  and  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  also  accounts  for  the  cxcrptions  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  the  cases  in  which,  although  the 
body  is  colder  than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited;  by  showing  that 
this  will  necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  air  is  so  undersnpplied  with 
aqueous  vapor,  comparatively  to  its  temperature,  that  even  wnen  some- 
what cooled  by  the  contact,  of  the  colder  body,  it  can  still  continue  to 
hold  in  suspension  all  the  vapor  which  was  previously  suspended  in  it: 
thus  in  a  very  dry  summer  there  are  no  dews,  in  a  very  dry  winter  no 
hoar  frost.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  additional  condition  of  the  produc- 
tion of  dew,  which  the  methods  we  previously  made  use  of  failed  to 
detect,  and  which  might  have  remained  still  undetected,  if  recourse  had 
not  been  had  to  the  plan  of  deducing  the  effect  from  the  asceitained 
properties  of  the  agents  known  to  be  present. 

The  second  corroboration  of  the  theory  is  by  direct  experiment, 
according  to  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Diflbrence.  We  can,  by 
cooling  the  surface  of  any  body,  find  in  all  cases  some  temperature 
(more  or  less  inferior  to  that  of  the.  surrounding  air,  according  to  ita 
faygpx>metric  condition,)  at  which  dew  will  begin  to  be  ^deposited* 
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Hero,  too,  therefore^  the  <;ausation  is  directly  proved.     We  can,  it  i«       iw 
tfue,  accomplish  this  only  on  a  small  .scale ;  but  we  have  ample  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  same  operation,  if  conducted  in  J^ature's  ^*6at 
laboratory^  would  equally  produce  the  effect. 

And,  finally,  even  on  that  great  scale  we  are  able  to  verify  the  result.     ^ " 
The  case  is  one  of  those  (rare  cases,  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be)  in  *^ 

which  Nature  works  the  experiment  for  us  in^the  same  manner,  in  '' 

which  we  ourselves  perform  it;  introducing  iijto  the. previous  state  of 
things  a  single  and  .perfectly  definite  new  circumstance,  and  maiufest- 
ing  the  effect  so  rapidly  that  there  is  not  time  fgr  any  other  material 
change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances.  Let  us  quote  again  Sir  John 
Herschel : — "  It  is  observed  that  dew  is  never  copiously  deposited  in 
aituations  much  screened  from  the  open  sky,  and  not  at  all  in  a  cloudy 
night;  but  if  the  clouds  withdraw  even  far  a  few  mi?iut€s,  and  leave  a 
clear  openings  a  deposition  of  dew  presently  begins,  and  goes  on  increas- 
ing. . . .  Dew  formed  in  clear  intervals  will  often  even  evaporate  again  • 
when  the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast."  The  proof,  therefore,  is 
complete,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation writh  the  sky  causes  the  deposition  or  non-deposition  of  dew.  ' 
Now,  since  a  clear  sky  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of  clouds,  and  it  is  a 
known  property  of  clouds,  as  ot  "all  other  bodies  between  which  and 
any  given  object  nothing  intervenes  but  an  elastic  fiuid,  that  they 
tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  superficial  temperature  of  the  object  by 
radiating  heaf;  to  it,  wo  sec  at  once  that  the  disappearance  of  clouds 
will  cause  the  surface  to  cool ;  so  that  Nature,  in  this  case,  produces  a 
change  in  the  antecedent  by  definite  and  known  means,  and  the  con- 
sequent follows  acdordiiigly :  a  natural  experiment  which  satisfies  the. 
requisitions,  of  the  Method  of  Difference.* 

The  accumulated  proof  of  which  the  Theory  of  Dew  has  been  found 
susceptible,  is  a  strikmg  example  of  the  fullness  of  assurance  which  the  • 
inductive  evidence  of  laws  of  causation  may  attain,  in  cases  in  which 
the  invariable  sequence  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  a  superficial  view. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  subjoui  Sir  John  HerscheVs  summary  of  the  result, 
as  it  does  not  contain  all  the  proofs  which  I  have  given,  and  our  raox^ 
detailed  analysis  of  each  step  of  the  process  renders  such  a  recapitul^ 
tion  unnecessary. 

§  5.  This  admirable  example,  will  have,  conveyed  to  any  one  by 
whom  it  has  been  duly  followed,  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  use  and 
practical  management  of  three  of  the  four  methods  of  experimental 

*  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  this  example,  which  seems  to.  militate  against  the  asser*  * 
tion  we  made  of  the  comparative  inapphcabiiity  of  the  Method  of  Difference  to  cases  of 
pure  observalioii,  is.  really  one  of  those  exceptions  which,  according  to  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, prove  the  general  rule.  For,  be  it  observed,  in  this  case  in  which  Nature,  in  her 
experiment,  seems  to  have  imitated  the  type  of  the  experiments  made  by  nrian,  she  haSi  only 
succeeded  in  producing  the  likeness  uf  man's  most  imperfect  experiments,  namely,  those 
in  which,  thou i?h  he  succeeds  in  producing  the  phenomenon,  he  docs  so  by  employing  com- 
plex means,  which  he  is  unable  perfectly  to  analyze,  and  can  f6rm,  therefore,  no  sutricient 
judgment  what  portion  of  the  eflfects  may  be  due,  not  to  the  supposed  cause,  but  to  som« 
unknown  agency  of  the  means  by  which  that  cause  was  produced,  in  the  natural  experi- 
fluent  which  we  are  speaking  of,  the  means  used  was* the  clearing  off  a  canopy  of  clouds; 
and  we  certainly  do  not  know  sufficiently  in  what  this  process  consists,  or  upon  what  it 
depends,  to  be  certain  h  priori  that  it  might  not  operate  upon  the  deposition  of  dew  inde*. 

Sfndcntly  of  any  thcrmometric  effect  at  the  earth  s  surface.     Even^  therefore,  in  a  case  so 
vorftble  as  this  to  Nature's  experimental  talents,  her  experiment  is  of  Kttle  value  except 
ia  civrDboration  of  a  conclasioa  already  attained  tlirough  other  meanl. 
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inquiry,  as  to  supersede  the  neceMity  of  any  further  exemplificidoB 
uf  them.  The  remaining  method,  that  of  Residues,'not  havmg  ibund 
any  place  either  in  this  or  in  the  two  preceding  investigations,  I  shaH 
extract  from  Sir  John  Herschel  some  exam]>les  of  that  method,  witli 
the  remarks  by  which  they  are  introduced. 

**  It  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,  that  science,  in  its  present'  advane^ 
state,  is  chiefly  promoted.  Mo:<t  of  the  phenomena  which  Nature 
presents  are  very  complicated;  and  when  the  effects  of  all  known 
causes  are  estimated  with  exactness,  and  subducted,  the  residual  fiictB 
are  constantly  appearing  in  the  form  of  phenomena  altogether  new, 
and  leading-  to  the  most  important  conclusions. 

"For  example:  the  return  of  the  comet  predicted  by  Professor 
Encke,  a  great  many  times  in  succession,  and  the  general  good  agree* 
ment  of  its  calculated  with  its  obser\'ed  place  during  any  one  of  its 
periods  of  visibility,  would  lead  us  to  say  that  its  gravitation  towaCrds 
the  sun  and  planets  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  its  orbitual  motion  :  but  when  the  effect  of  this  cause  is  strictly 
calculated  and  subducted  from  the  obsenred  motion,  there  is  found  to 
remain  behind  a  renidual  phenomenon^  Which  would  never  have  been 
otherwise  ascertained  to  exist,  which  is  a  small  anticipation  of  the 
time  of  its  re24)pearance,  or  a  diminution  of  its  periodic  time,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  gravity,  and  whose  causa  is  therefore  to  be 
inquired  into.  Such  an  anticipation  wiuild  .be  caused  b}'  the  resistance 
of  a  medium  disseminated  through  the  celestial  regions;  and  as  there 
are  other  good  reasons  for  belicN-ing  this  to  be  a  rera  causa t''*  (an 
actually  existing  antecedent,)  "it  has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  such, 
a  resistance. 

"  M.  Arago,  having  suspended  a  magnetic  needle  by  a  silk  thread, 
and  set  it  in  vibration,  observed,  that  it  came  much  sooner  to  a-  state 
of  rest  when  suspended  over  a  plate  of  copper,  than  when  no  such 
plate  was  beneath  it.  Now,  in  both  cases  there  were  two  rent  mirttf" 
(antecedents  known  to  exist)  "  why  it  should  come  at  length  to  rest,' 
viz.,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  opposes,  and  at  length  destroys, 
all  motions  performed  in  it ;  and  the  want  of  perfect  mobility  in  the 
silk  thread.  But  the  effect  of  these  causes  being  exactly  known  by 
the  observation  made  in  the  absence  of  the  copper,  and  berng  thus 
allowed  for  and  subducted,  a  residual  phenomenon  appeared,  m  the 
fact  that  a  retarding  influence  was  exerted  by  the  copper  itself;  and 
this  fact,  once  ascertained,  speedily,  led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  entirely 
new  and  unexpected  class  of  relations."  This  example  belongs,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  Method  of  Residues  but  to  the  Method  of  Difference, 
the  law  being  ascertained  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  results'  of  two 
experiments,  which  differed  in  nothing  but  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  plate  of  copper.  To  have  made  it  exemplify  the  Method  of  Iles- 
idues,  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  rigidif/'of 
the  silk  should  have  been  calculated  d  priori,  from  the  laws  obtained 
by  separate  and  foregone  experiments. 

"  Unexpected  and  peculiarly  striking  confirmations  of  inductive 
laws  frequently  occur  in  the  form  of  residual  phenomena,  in  the  courM 
of  investigations  of  a  widely  different  nature  from  those  which  gave  rite 
to  the  inductions  themselves.  A  very  elegant  example  may  be  cited 
in  the  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  heat 
in  elastic  fluids  by  compression;  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  phcnomenft 
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of  sound.  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  sound  had  led  to  conclusion's 
respecting  its  mode  of  propagation,  fix>m  which  its  velocity  in  the  air 
could  be  precisely,  calculated.  The  calculations  were  pciibnned ; 
but,  when  compared  with  fact,  though  the  agreement  was  uuite  suffix  • 
cient  to  show  the  general  correctness  of  the  cause  and  mode  of  propa- 
gation assigned,  yet  the  wiiole  velocity  could  nut  be  shown  to  arise 
from  this  tlieory.  There  was  still  a  residual  velocity  to  be  accounted 
for,  which  placed"  dynamical  philosophers  for  a  long  time  in  a  great 
dilemma.  At  length  Laplace  struck  on  the  happy  idea,  that  this 
might  arise  from  the  heat  developed  in  the .  act  of  that  qoud^nsa- 
tion  which  necessarily  takes  place  at  every  vibration  by  which  sound 
is  conveyed.  The  matter  was  subjected  to  exact  calculation,  and 
the  result  was  at  once  the  complete  explanation  of  the  residual  phe- 
nomenon, and  a  striking  cojifirmatifm  of  the  general  law  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  by  compression,  under  circumstances  beyond  aitificial 
imitation." 

"  Many  of  the  new  eleunents  of  gheraistry  have  been  detected  in  the 
investigation  of  residual  phenomena.  Thus  Ai'fwedson  discovered 
lithia  by  perceiving  an  excess  of  weight  in  the  sulphate  produced  from 
a  small  portion  of  what  he  considered  as  magnesia  present  in  a  mineral 
lie  had  analyzed.  It  is  on  this  principle,  too,  tliat  the  small  concen- 
trated residues  of  great  operations  in  th(}  arts  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
lurking  places  of  new  chemical  ingredients^  witness  iodine,  brome, 
selenium,  and  the  new  metals  accompanying  platina  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Wollaston  and  Tennant.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber 
to  examine  what  everybody  else  threw  away.*'* 

The  disturbing  effects  mutually  produced  by  the  earth  and  plancfts 
upon  each  other's  motions  were  first  brought  to  light  as  residual  phe- 
nomena, by  the  difference  which  appeared  bet  ween,  tlie  observed 
places  of  those  bodies,  and  the  places  calculated  on  a  consideration 
solely  of  their  gravitation  towards  the  sun.'  It  was  this  which  deter- 
mined philosophers  to  consider  the  law  of  gravitation  as  obtaining  be- 
tween all  bodies  whatever,  and  therefore  between  all  particles  of 
matter  ;  their  first  tendency  having  been  to  regard  it  as  a  force  acting 
only  between  each  planet  or  satellite  and  the  central  body  to  Whose 
system  it  belonged.  Again,  tKe  catastrophists^,  in  geology,  be  their 
opinion  right  or  wrong,  support  it  upon  the  plea,  tliat  aller  the  effect 
of  all  causes  now  in  opi^ration  has  been  allowed  for,  there  remains  in 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  earth  a  large  residue  of  facts,  proving 
the  existence  at  former  perioils  either  of  other  forces,  or  of  the  same  " 
forces  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensity.  To  add  one  more 
example :  if  it  be  possible  to  establish,  what  is  generally  rather  as- 
sumed than  proved,  that  there  is  in  one  human  individual,  one  sex,  or 
one  race  of  mankind  over  another,  an  inherent  and  inexplicable  supe- 
riority in  mental  faculties,  this  must  be  proved  by  subti-actingirom  the 
differences  of  intellect  which  we  in  fact  see,  all  that  can  be  traced  by 
known  laws  either  to  the  ascertained  differences  of  physical  organiza- 
tion, or  to  the  differences  which*  have  existed  '\\\  the  outward  circum- 
stances in  which  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  Tiave  hitherto  been 
placed.  What  these  causes  might  fail  to  account  for,  would  constitute 
a  residual  phenomenon,  which  and  which  alone  would  be  evidpnce  6f 

*  9Et8(fHEL,  yd  tupra^  pp.  78-0,  and  86. 
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an  uhori(»r  original  distinction,  and  the  measure  of  its  amoanL  But 
the  ntron^i'Ht  u^siTtors  oi- such  supposed  differences  have  hitherto  been 
vory  nojrli^ent  of  pnn'idinp^  thcin:»elvcs  with  these  necessary  logical 
(Sonditions  of  the  establi.*thnirnt  of  their  doctrine. 

The  spirit  of  th(>  Methml  of  Residues  being,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
inteliigihle  from  these  examples,  and  the  other  three  methods  havms- 
bcjen  HO  aptly  exeniplitiod  in  the  inductive  processes  which  produced 
the  ThcMM'y  of  Dew,  we  may  here  close  our  exposition  of  the  four 
niethcMls,  uonsidenHl  as  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  simpler 
and  more  elenientorv  order  of  the  combinations  of  phenomena. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OK  Pl.tlKAMTV  OF  <?Ar8E8 ;  AND  OF  THE  INTERMIXTURE  OF  EFF^CTSw 

§  1.  In  the  pn^ceding  exposition  of  the  four  methods  of  observatum 
and  ex|HTiment,  by  which  we  contrive  to  distinguish  among  a  mass  of 
ccMtxistent  phenomena  the  particular  effect  due  to  a  given  cause,  or  the 
particuhir  cause  which  gave  birth  to  a  given  effect;  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  8uppos(\  in  the  first  histance,  for  the  sake  of  simplification,  that 
this  analytical  operation  is  encumltereJ  by  no  other  aiiRcultics  tiian 
what  are  essentially  inhen*iit  in  its  nature;  and  to  represent  to  our- 
selves, therefori',  every  effect,  on  the  one  hand  as  connected  exclli- 
sivelv  with  a  single  cause,  and  On  the  other  hand  as  incapable  of  being 
mixed  and  confounded  with  any  otlwr coexistent  effect,  -We  have  re- 
ganletl  ahctl(\  the  atfifnvt^ate  of  the  phenomena  existing  at  any  mo- 
ment, as  consisting  of  diss  i  mi  hi  r  facts,  a^bycd,  and  c,  for  each  of  which 
one,  and  only  one,  cause  needs  be  sought;  tlie  difficulty  being  only  that 
of  singling  out  this  (»no  cause  from  the  multitude  of  antecedent  circum- 
Htanres,  A.fi,  C,  l>.  and  E. 

If  such  wei*e  tlu»  fact,  it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  in: 
vestigati^  the  laws  of  nature.  Hut  the  supposition  does  not  hold,  in 
either  of  its  parts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  always  prtuluced  by  the  same  cause :  the  effect  a  may 
sometimes  arise  fi-om  A»  sometimes  from  B.  And,  secondly,  the  effects 
of  diHert*nt  causes  aiv  ot\en  not  dissimilar,  but  homogeneous,  and 
marked  out  by  no  tissignable  boundaries  from  one  another :  A  and  B 
may  j)rotluce  not  a  and  />,  but  different  portions  of  an  effect  a.  The 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
is  singularly  incnnised  by  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  these  two  cir^ 
cumstances;  Intermixture  of  Effects,  and  Plurality  of  Causes.  To  th^ 
latter,  being  the  simpler  of  the  two  considerations,  we  shall  fii^t  direct 
our  attention. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  one  efft*ct  must  be  connected  with  only  one 
cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditiims ;  that  each  phenomenon  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  one  way.  There  ni*e  offen  sevenil  independent  modcjiB 
in  which  the  same  phenomenon  could  have  originated.  One  fact  maj 
be  the  coiisetjueiit  in  sevenil  invariable  sequences ;  it  may  follow>  with 
equal  uniformity,  any  on.e  of  several  antecedents,  or  collections  of  ante- 
cedents.    Many  causes  may  produce  motion ;  many  causes  may  pro- 
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duce  some  kinds  of  sensation  :  many  causes  may  produce  death.  A 
given  effect  may  really  be  produced  by  a  certain  cause,  and  yet  be 
perfectly  capable  of  being  produced  without  it. 

§  2.  One  of  the  principal  consequences  of  this  fact  of  Plurality  of* 
Causes  is,  to  render  the  first  of  our  inductive,  niethods,  that  of  Agree? 
ment,  uiicertfiin.  To  illustrate  that  method,  we  supposed  two  instanceii. 
ABC  followed  by  a  A  c,  and  A  D  E  followed  by  ade.  From  these  in- 
stances it  might  be  concluded  that  A  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  a; 
and  even  that  it  is  the  unconditional  invariable  antecedent  or,  cause,  if 
we  could' be  sure  that  there  is  no  other  antecedent  tbmmou  to  the  two 
cases.  That  this  difficulty  may  not  stand  in  the  way,  let  us  suppose 
the  two  cases  positively  ascertained  to  httvo  no  antecedent  in  common 
except  A.  The  moment,  however,  that  we  let  in  the  possibility  of  a  plu- 
rality of  'causes,  the  conclusion  fails.  For  it  involves  a  ta,cit  suppo- 
sition that  a  must  have  been  produced  in  both  instances  by-  the  same 
cause.  If  there  can  possibly  have  been  two  causes,  those  two  may,  for 
example,  be  C  and  E  :  the  one  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  in  the 
former  of  the  instances)  tlie  other- in  theiatter,  A  having  no  influenca 
in  either  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two  great  artists,  or  great  philosophers, 
that  two  extix?mely  selfish,  or  extremely  generous  characters,  were 
compared  together  as  to  the  circumstances  of : their  education  and  his- 
tory, and  the  two  cases  were  found  to  agree  only  in  one  circumstancel 
would  it  follow  that  this  one  circuriistance  was  the  cause  of  the  quali^ 
which  characterized  both  those  individuals  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  any  given  type  of  character  are  innumer- 
able ;  and  tire  two  persons  might  equally  have  agreed  in  their  char- 
acter, although  there  Jiad  been  no  manner  of  resemblance  in  their 
previous  history. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  characteristic  imperfection  of^  the  Method  of 
Agreement ;  from  which  imperfeciioVi  the  Method  of  Difference  is  fre^. 
For  if  wo  have  two  instances,  ABC  and  BC,  of  which  BC  gives  bCf 
and  A  being  added  converts  it  into  a  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance 
at  least  A  was  either  the  cause  of  «,  or  an  indispensable  portion  of  its*, 
cause,  even  though  the  cause  which  produces  it  in  other  instances  may 
be  altogether  different.  Plurality  of  Causes,  therefore,  not  Only  does 
not  diminish  the  reliance  due  to  the  Method  of  Diflference,  but  does  not 
even  render  a  greate'r  number  of  obseiVations  or  experiments  necessary : 
two  instances,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  are  still  9uffi- 
cient  for  the  most  complete  and  rigorous  induction.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  Method  of  Agreement.  The  conclusions  which  that  yields, 
when  the  number  of  instances  compared  is  small,  are  of  no  real  value^ 
except  as,  in  the  character  of  suggestions,  they  may  lead  either 'to 
experiments  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  or 
to  reasonings  which  may  explain  and  verify  them  deductively. .  ^ 

It  is  only  when  the  instances,  being  indefinitely  multiplied  and  varied^ 
continue  to  suggest  the  same  ix?8ult,  that  this  result  accpiires  any  high 
degree  of  independent  value.  If  there  are  but  two  instances,  ABC 
and  A  D  E,  although  these  iastances  have  no  antecedont  in  comtnon 
except  A,  yet  as  the  effect  may  possibly  have  been  produced  in  the 
two*  cases  by  different  causes,  the  ro8^1t  is  at  most  only  a  slight  proba- 
bility in  favor  of  A  ^  there  may  be  ^AusaCion,  t>ut  it  is  almost  equUly 
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probable  that  there  was  only,  as  the  expression  is,  a  coincideDce.  But 
the  oftencr  we  repeat  the  ob:?er\'ation,  van'ing  the  circumstances,  the 
more  we  advance  towards  a  solution  of  this  doubt.  For  if  we  try 
A  FG,  AH  K,  &c.,  all  entirely  unlike  one  another  except  in  containing 
the  circumstance  A,  and  if  we  find  the  effect  a  entering  into  the  result 
in  all  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things,  either  that  it  is 
caused  bv  A.  or  that  it  has  as  manv  different  causes  as  there  are  in- 
stances.  With  each  addition,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  instances, 
the  psesumption  is  strengthened  in  fevor  of  A.  The  inquirer,  of  eourae, 
will  not  neglect,  if  a/i  opportunity  present  itself,  to  exclude  A  from 
srjme  one  of  these  combinations,  from  A  H  K  for  instance,  and  by  trying 
H  K  separately,  appeal  to  the  Method  of  Difference  in  aid  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement.  By  theTormer  method  alone  can  it  be  ascertiained  that 
A  is  the  cause  of  a :  but  that  it  is  either  the  cause  or  another  effect  of 
the  same  cause,  may  be  placed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
Metho«l  of  Agreement,  provided  the  instances  are  very  numerous,  as 
well  as  sufficiently  various. 

After  how  great  a  multiplication,  tlien,  of  varied  instances,  all  agree- 
ing in  no  other  antecedent  cscept  A,  is  the  supposition  of  a  plurality 
of  causes  sufficiently  rebutted,  and  the  conclusion  that  a  is  the  effect  of 
A  divested  of  the  characteristic  imperfection  and  reduced  to  a  virtual 
certainty  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  be  exempted  from 
answering ;  but  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  what  is  called  thd 
Theory  of  Probability,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  here- 
aflcr.  It  is  seen,  however,  at  once,  that  the  conclusicm  does  amount  to 
a  practical  certainty  after  a  sulRcient  number  of  instances,  and  that  the 
method,  therefore,  is  not  radically  vitiated  by  the  characteristic  imperfec- 
tion. The  result  of  these  considerations  is  only,  in  the  first  place,  to 
point  out  a  new  source  of  inferiority  in  the  Mgthod  of  Agreement  aa 
compared  with  other  modes  of  investigation,  and  new  reasons  for  never 
resting  contented  with  the  results  obtained  by  it,  without  attempting  to 
confirm  them  either  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  or  by  connecting 
them  deductively  with  some  law  or  laws  already  ascertained  by  that 
superior  method!  And,  in  the  second  place,  we  leani  from  this,  the 
true  theo^fy  of  the  value  of  mere  number  of  instances  in  inductive 
inquiry.  The  tendency  of  unscientific  inquiries  is  to-  I'ely  too  much 
upon  number,  without  analyzing  the  instances ;  without  Io(j4cing  closely 
enough  into  their  nature,  to  ascertain  what  circumstances  are  or  are  ncl 
eliminated  by  means  of  them.  Most  people  hold  their  conclusions 
with  a  degree  of  aissurance  prcjportioned  to  the  mere  mass  of  the  expe- 
rience on  which  they  appear  to  rest ;  not  considering  that  by  the  aqdi- 
tion  of  instEuices  to  instoQces,  all  of  the  samo  kind,  that  is,  differing  from, 
one  another  only  in  points  already  recognised  as  immatoriai,  nothing 
whatever  is  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  conclusion.  A  single  instance 
eliminating  some  antecedent  which  existed  in  all  the  other  cases,  is  of 
more  value  than  the  greatest  multitude  of  instances  which  are  reckoned 
liy  their  number  alone.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  assui'e  ourselves, 
,by  a  repetition  of  the  observation  or  experiment,  that  no  error  has 
been  committed  concerning  the  individual  facts  obsfned;  and  until  we 
have  assured  ourselves  of  this,  instead  of  varj'ing  the  circumstances,  we 
cannot  too  scrupulously  repeat  the  same  experiment  or  obser\'atioa 
without  any  change.  But  when  once  this  assurance  has  been  obtained, 
the  .multiplication  of  instances  which  do  not  exclude  any  niore  cir-* 
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cumstanccs  would  bo  entirely  useless,  were  it  not  for  the  Plurality 
of  Causes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  v the  peculiar  modification  of  the 
Method  of  AjE^eoment  which,  as  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Method  of  Difference;  1  have  called  the  Joint  Method  of 
Agreement  and  Difference,  is. not  affected  by  the  characteristic  imper- 
fection now  pointed  out.  For,  in  the  joint  method,  it  is  supposed  not 
only  that  the  instances  in  which  a  is,  agree  only  in  containing  A,  but 
also  that  the  instances  in  which  a  is  not,  agree  only  in  not  contahi- 
ing  A.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  A  must  be  not  only  the  cause  of  a;  but  the 
only  possible  cause :  for,  if  there  were  another,  as  for  example  B, 
then  m  the  instances  in  •  which  a  is  not,  B  must  have  been  absent  as 
well  as  A,  and  it  would  not  be  true  that  these  instances  agree  mdy 
in  not  containing  A.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  an  immense  advan- 
tage of  the  joint  method  over  the  simple  Method  of  Agreement.  It 
may  seem,  indeed,  that  the  advantage  does- pot  belqngso  much  to  the 
joint  method,  as  to  one  of  its  two  premisses  (if  they  may  be  so 
called),  the  negative  premiss.  The  Method  of  Agreement,  when 
applied  to  negative  instances,  or  those  in  which  a  phenomenon  does 
not  take  place,  is  certainly  free  from  the  characteristic  imperfection 
which  affects  it  in  the  affirmative  case.  The  negative  premiss,  it 
might  therefore  be  supposed,  could  be  worked  as  a  simple  case  of 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  without  requiring  an  affirmative  premiss  to 
be  joined  with  it.  But  although  this  is  true  in  principle,  it  is  gen- 
erally altogether  impossible  to  work  the  Method  of  Agreement  by 
negative  instances  without  positive  ones :  it  is  so  much '  more  dim- 
cult  to  exhaust  the  field  of  negation  than  that  of  affirmation.  For 
instance,  let  the  question  be,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  ti*ansparency  of 
bodies  :  with  what  prospect  of  success  could  we  set  ourselves  to- 
inquire  directly  in  what  the  multifarious  substances  which  are  not 
transparent,  agi'oe]  But  we  niight  hope- much  sooner  to  seize  somo 
point  of  resemblance  among  tlio  comparatively  few  and  definite 
•spiBcies  of  objects  which  art  transparent ;  and  this  being  attained, 
we  should  quite  naturally  be  put  upon  examining  whether  the  ai- 
itnce  of  this  one  circnrastancc  be  not  precisely  the  point  in  which 
all  opaque  substances  will  be  found  to  resemble. 

The  Joint^  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference,  therefore,  or,'  as 
I  have  otherwise  called  it,  thtj  Indirect  Method  of  Difference  (be- 
cause, like  the  Method  of  Difference  properly  so  called,  it  proceeds  by 
ascertaining  how  and  in  what  the  cases  where  the  phenomenon  is 
present,  differ  from  those  in  which  it  is  absent)  is,  ailer  the  direct 
Method  of  Difference,  the  most  powerful  of  the  remaining  instru- 
ments of  inductive  investigation  \  and  in  the  sciences  which  depend 
on  pupe  observation,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  experiment,  this 
method,  so  well  exemplified  in  the  beautifiil  speculation  on  the  cause* 
of  dew,  is  the  primary  resource,  so  far  as  direct^  appeals  to  expeijk 
ence  are  concerned.  T 

§  3.  We  have  thus  far  treated  Plurality  of  Causes  only  as  a. possible 
supposition,  which,  until  removed,  renders  our  inductiolis  uncertaini 
and  have  only  considered  by  what  means,  where  the  plurality  does  not 
really  exist,  we  may  be  enabled  to  disprove  it.  But  we  must  also  con- 
sider  it  as  a  case  actually  occurring  in  uature,  and  which,  as  ofleR  as 
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It  Aocn  occur,  oifr  methods  of  indifction  ought  to  be  capable  of  ascer' 
tainirij^  and  (;.stJil>lishing.  For  this,  however,  there  is  required  no 
pociiiiar  tncthod.  Wlien  an  effect  is  really  producible  by  two  or  more 
cauitcH,  the  proross  for  cictecting  them  is  in  no  way  different  from  that 
by  which  we  diwcover  single  causes.  They  may  (first)  be  cQscovered 
BB  iMipurate  Hoqu(;iices,  by  separate  sets  of  instances.  One  set  of  ob- 
SAr^atiouft  or  experiments  shows  that  the  sun  is  a  cause  of  heat,  another 
that  friction  is  asijrurce  of  it,  another  diat  percussion,  another  that  elec- 
tricity, another  tliat  chemical  action  is  widtk  a  source.-  Or  (secondly) 
the  plurality  may  come  to  light  in  the  coarse  of  collating  a  number  of 
inntulices,  yvhtni  w^^  attempt  to  fmd  some  circumstance  inwhich  ^ey 
all  agnui',  ami  fail  in  doing  so.  We  find  it  impossible  to  trace^  in  aU 
the  vwM'ik  in  which'  the  effect  is  met  with,  any  common  circumstance. 
We  find  that  wo  can  elimiuate  a//  the  antecedents;  that  np  one  of  them 
iili)n)Hriil  in  ull  the  instances,  no  one  of  them  indispensable  to  the 
om)rt.  On  closer. scrutiny,  however,  it  appears,  tliat  though  no  .one  is 
always  present,  one  or  other  of  several  always  is.  If,  on  further  anal- 
yms,  we  can  detect  in  these  any  common  element,  we  may  be  able  to 
a^ctMid  from  them  to  some  one  cause  which  is  the  re^dl^  operative  cir- 
tumstunce  in  them  all.  Thus  it  might,  and'perhaps  will  be,  discovered, 
that  in  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  percussion,  chemical  action,  &c., 
tlie  ultimate  source  is  one  and  the  same.  Rut  if  (as  continusilly  hap- 
fKmn)  wo  cannot  take  this  ulterior  step,  the  different  antecedents  must  be 
aot  «lown  as  distinct  caoscs,  each  sufficicnt-of  itself  to  produce  the  effect. 
.  W«^  may  here  close  our  remarks  on  the  Plurality  of  Causes,  and  pro- 
00«wl  to  lh\»  still  more  peculiar  and  more  complex  case  of  the  Intermix- 
tuH*  of  ICflects,  and  tlio  interference  of  causes  with  one  a^nother :  a 
cat»e  conslitutini^  the  principal  part  of  the  complication  and  difficulty  of 
die  sluily  of  nature ;  and  with  which  the  four  only  possible  methods 
«f«lireclly  inductive  hivestigalion  by  obser\ation  and  experiment,  aro 
(ur  Un*  most  part,  as  will  appear  presently,  quite  unequal  to  cope. 
The  instrument  of  Deduction  alone  is  adequate  to  unravel  the  com- 
plexities pn>ceeding  fmm  this  source  ;  and  the  four  methods  have  little 
mofe  in  their  power  than  t«)  supply  premisses  for  6ur  deductions. 

§  I.  .\  ciHuMirri'nce  of  two  or  more  causes,  not  separately  producing 
each  its  own  «^tVeci,  but  interfering  with  or  nunlifying  the  eflects  of  one 
another,  takes  place,  as  has  already  Invn  explained,  in  two  different 
ways.  In  the  one  case,  which  is  exemplilied  bythe  jt^nt  operation  of 
diaerent  torci^s  in  niochamcs.  the  separate  ef&vts  i>f  alltlu'*  caiL<es  con- 
tinue ti>  be  produced,  but  are  compounded  with  one  another,  and  dis- 
appear in  one  totaL  In  the  other  case,  illustrated  by  the  case  of  chem- 
ical acrion,  i\w  separate  elVects  cease  entirely,  and  are  succeeded  by 
phenomena  alttigeilier  ditTerent.  and  irovemed  by  difl'erent  laws. 

l)f  tlw^e  cased  tl:o  t\^nner  is  by  lar  the  more  fivijuent,  and  this  case 

tis  which,  tor  the  most  pait,  eludes  the  grasp  of  our  ex|H»rimental 
cth.KLs.  The  t^her  and  exceptional  ease  is  e>st*n!iallv  amenable  to 
them.  \\'l;i^n  the  laws  of  the  ori^jinal  agents  ce;ise  ejitirely,  and  a 
plioni"»:r.c:ion  malvcs  its  appearance,  which,  with  reterence  to  tliose 
law9,  is  tjuire  heten^'cni^neous ;  wb.en.  tor  example,  two  sraseous  sub- 
aUnces.  hydroi^^n  and  oxycon.  on  Wing  br^nisrht  top:t^ther.  throw  off* 
thcxir  peculiar  pn>jH^nies,  and  pnxlive  the  suWtance  called  water;  in 
•ttch  cases  the  new  fact  may  Ih2  subjected  to  experimental  inquiry,  like 
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any  other  phenomenon ;  and  the  elements  which  are  said  to  compose 
it  ijiay  be  considered  as  the  mere  agents  of  its  production ;  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  depends,  the  facts  which  make  up  its  cause. 

The  effects  of  the  new  phenomenon,  the  properties  of  water,  for  in- 
stance, are  as  jeasily  found  by  experiment  as  the  effects  of  any  oth^r 
cause.  Kut  to  discover  the  ca?ise  of  it,  that  is,  the  particular  conjunc- 
tion of  agents  from  which  it  resillts,  is  often  difficult  enough.  In  the 
first  pl^ce,  the  origin,  and  actual  production  of  the  pheiwmenon^  is 
most  frequently  inaccessible  to  our  ol^servation.  If  we  could  not  have 
learned  the  Composition  of  water  until  we  found  instances  in  which  it 
was  actually  produced  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  wait  until  the  casual  thought  struck  some  one  of  passing 
an .  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  or  inserting  a 
lighted  taper  into  it,  merely  to  try  what'\vould  happen.  Further,  even 
if  we  could  have  ascertained  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  tliat  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  were  both  present  when  water  is  produced,  no  experi- 
mentation on  oxygen  and  hydrogen*  separately,  no  knowledge  of  tlieir 
laws,  could  have  enabled  us  deductively  to  infer  that  ihcy  wouUl  pro- 
duce wJiter.     We  require  a  specific  experiment  on  the  two  combinerd. 

Under  these  difficulties,  we  should  generally  have  been  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  tiic  causes  of  this  class  of  efTerts,  not  to  any  incjuiry 
directed  specifically  towards  that  end,  but  either  to  accident,  or  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  experimentation  on  the  diffijrent  combinations  et 
which  the  producing  agents  are  susceptible  ;  if  it  were  not  for  a  pecu- 
liarity belonging  to  effects  of  this  description,  that?  theyoften^  under 
some  particular  combination  of  circumstances,  reproduce  theii"  cauSM, 
If  water  results  from  the  juxtaposition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when- 
ever this  can  be  made  sufficiently  close  and  intimate,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  water  itself  be  placed  in  certain  situations,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen are  reproduced  from  it :  an  abrupt  t(^rmination  is  put  to  the  ndw 
laws,  and  the  agents  reappear  separately  with  their  own  properties  as 
at  first.  Wliat  is  called  chemical  analysis  is  the  process  of  searching 
for  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  among  its  effijcts,  or  rather  among  the 
Oflects  produced  by  the  action  of  some  other  causes  upon  it. 

Lkvoisier,  by  heating  mercury  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  clorfe  vessel 
containing  air,  found  that:  the  mercury  increased  in  weight  and  became 
what  was  then  called  red  precipitate,  while  the  air,  on  being  examined 
after  the  exjxjrimcnt,  proved  to  have  lost  weight,  and  to  have  become 
incapabU^  of  supporting  life  or  combustion.  AVhen  red  precipitate  was 
exposed  to  a  still  greater  heat,  it  Ix^camo  mercury  again,  and  gave  off 
a  gas  which  did  support  life  and  fiame.  Thus  the  agents  whicii  by 
theit*  combinatioii  produced  red  precipitate,  namely,  the  metcury  and 
the  gas,  reappear  as  effects  resulting  from  that  precipitate  when  acted 
upon  by  heat.  80,  if  we  decompose  water  by  means  of  iron  filings, 
we  produce  two  effects,  rust  and  hydrogen :  now  rus^ia  already  known 
by  experiments  upon  the  component  substances,  to  be  an  effect  of  th# 
union  of  iron  and  oxygen :  the  iron  we  ourselves  supplied,  but  the 
oxygen  must  have  been  produced  from  the  water.  Tlie  result  there- 
fore is  that  the  water  has  disappeared,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have 
appeared  in  it^j  stead :  or  in  other  words,  the  original  laws  of  these 
gaseous  agents,  whicli  had  been  suspended  by  the  superinduption  of 
the  now  laws  called  the  properties  of  watef,  have  again  started  iifio 
exbtence,  and  the  causes  of  water  are  found  among  its  effects. 
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Where  two  phenomena,  between  the  laws  or  properties  of  whicli 
considered  in  themselves  no  connexion  can  be  traced,  are  thug  recipro-, 
cally  cause  and  efK^ct,  each  capable  in  its  turn  of  being  produced  nfom 
the  other,  and  each,  "when  it  produces  the  other,  ceasing  itself  to  exist 
(«K  water  is  produced  from  -oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  reproduced  from  water);  this  causation  of  the  two 
phenomena  by  one  another,  cacli  of  them  being  generated  by  the 
other's  destruction,  is  properly  transformation.  The  idea  of  chemical 
com])osition  is  an  idea  of  trans£()rmatiqii,  but  of  a  transformation  which 
is  incomjjhjte ;  since  we  consider  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  bo 
present  in  the  water  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ancj-  capable  t)f, being 
dLsGDvercd  in  it  if  our  senses  were  sufficiently  keen  :  a  supposition  (for 
it  is  no  more)  grounded  solely  upon  the  fact,  that  the  weight-  of  the 
water  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  weights  of  the  two  ingredients.  If 
there  had  not  been  this  exception  to  the  entire  disappearance,  in  the 
compound,  of  the  laws  of  the  separate  ingredients ;  if  the  combined, 
agents  had  not,  in  this  one  particular  of  weight,, preserved  their  own 
laws,  and  produced  a  joint  result  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate 
results ;  we  should  nevotr,  probably,  have  had  the  notion  now  implied 
by  the  words  chemical  comj)osition:  and,  in  the  fact  of  water  produced 
from  hydrogeti  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produced  frtiin 
water,  as  tlie  transformation  would  have  been  complete,  we  stiould 
have  seen  only  a  transformation.  • 

y  In  these  case^,  then,  when  the  heteropathic  effect  (as  we  called  'it  in 
a  former  chapter)  is  but  a  transformation  of  its  cause,  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  effect  and  its  cause  are  reciprocally  such,  and 
mutually  conv^ertible  into  each  other ;  the  problem  of  finding  the  cause 
resolves  itself  into  the  -far  easier  one  of  hiding  an  effect,  whi(5h  is  the 
kind  of  inquiry  tliat  admits  of  behig  prosecuted  by  direct  experiment. 
But  there  are  oth(?r  cases  of  heteropathic  effects  to  which  this  mode  of 
investigation  is  not  applicable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  heteropathic 
laws  of  mind ;  that  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  our  mental  nature 
which  are  analogous  to  chemical  rather  than  to  dynamical  phenomena; 
as  when  a  complex  passion  is  formed  by  the  coalition  of  several 
elementary  impulses,  or  a  complex  emotion  by  several  simple  pleasures 
or  pains,  of  which  it  is  the  result,  without  being  the  aggregate,  or  in 
any  respect  homogeneous  with  them.  The  product,  in  these  cases,  is 
generated  by  its  various  factoid ;  but  the  factors  cannot  be  reproduced 
from  the  product :  just  as  a  youth  can  grow  into  an  olU  man,  but  an 
old  man  cannot  grow  into  a  youth.  We  cannot  ascertain  from  what 
simple  feehngs  any  of  our  complex  states  of  mind  are?  j^eperated,  as 
we  asceitaui  the  ingredients  of^  a  chemical  compound,  by  making  it, 
in  its  turn,  generjatc  them.  We  can  only,  therefore,  discover  these 
laws  bj  the  slow  process  of  studying  the  simple  feelings  themselves, 
and  ascertaining  syntlietically,  by  experimenting  on  the  various  com- 
binations of  which  they  are  susceptible,  what  they,  by  their  mutual 
action  upon  one  another,  are  capable  of  generating. 

§  5.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  other,  and  apparently 
simpler  variety  of  the  mutual  interference  of  causes,  where  each  cause 
continues  to  produce  its  own  proper  effect  according  to  the  same  laws 
to  which  it  conforms  in  its  sepiurate  state,  would  have  presented  fewer 
difficulties  to  the  inductive  inquirer  than  that  of  which  we  have  just 
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finished  the  considcratiop.  It  presents,  however,  so  far  as  direct  id' 
duction  apart  from  deduction  is  concerned,  infinitely  greater  difficul* 
ties.  When  a  concurrence  of  cau^  gives  rise  to  a  new  effect  bearing 
no  relatioa  to  the  separate  effects  of  those  causes,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomenon at  least  stands  forth  undisguised,'  inviting  attention  to  its 
peculia,rity,  and  presenting  no  obstacle  to  our  recognizing  its  presence 
or  absence  among  any  number  of  surrounding  phenomena.  It  admits 
therefore  of  being  easily  brought  under  the  canons  of  induction,  pro- 
vided instances  can  be  obtained  such  as  those  canons  require :  'and  the. 
non-occurrence  of  such  instances,  or  the  want  of  meaiis'  to  produce 
them  artificially,  is  the  real  and  only.  dilHculty  in  such  investigations ; 
a  difficulty  not  logical,  but  in  some  sort  physipal..  It  is  otherwise  with 
cases  of'  what,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  denominated  the 
Composition  of  Causes.  There,  the  effects  of  the  separate  causes  do 
not  terminate  and  give  place  to  others,  thereby  ceasing  to  form  any 
part  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  investigated ;  on  the  contrary  they  stiU 
take  plfidce,  but  are  intermingled  with,  and  disguised  by,  the  homoge- 
neous and  closely-allied  effects  of  other  causes.  They  are  no  longer  * 
a,  bf  c,  dy  tf,  existing  side  by  side,  and  continuing  to  be  separately  dis-  . 
cemible ;  thejy  are  -{-  a^  —  a,  ^b,  —  b,  2  by  &c.,  some  of  which  cancef 
one  another,  while  many  others  do  not  jappear  distinguish  ably  but 
merge  in  one  sum :  forjping  altogethoF  a  result,  between  which  .and 
the  causes  whereby  it  was  produced  there  is  often  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  tracing  by  obServati9n  any  fixed  relation  whatever. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Composition  of  Causes  has  been  seen  to  be, 
that  although  two  or  more  laws  interfere  with  one  another,  and  appa- 
rently frustrate  or  modify  one  another's  operation,  yet  in  reality  all 
are  fulfilled,  the  collective  effect  being  the  exact  sum  total  of  the 
effects  of  the  causes  taken  separately.  A  familiar  instance  is  that  of  a 
body  kept  in  equilibrium  by  two  equal  and  contrary  forces.  One  of 
the  forces  if  acting  alone  would  carry  it  so  far  to  the  west,  the  other  if 
acting  alone  would  carry  it  exactly  as  far  towards  the  east :  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  first  carried  to  the  west  as  far  as 
the  one  force  would  carry  it,  and  then  back  towards  the  east  as  far  as 
the  other  would  carry  it,  that  is,  precisely  the  same  distance ; .  being 
ultimately  left  where  it  was  found  at  first. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  be  in  this  manner  counteracted, 
and  seemingly  frustrated,  by  coming  into  conflict  with  other  laws,  the 
separate  result  of  wliich  is  opposite  to  theirs,  or  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  it.  And  hence,  with  almost  every  law,  viany  instances  in 
which  It  really  is  entirely  fulfilled,  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
cases  of  its  operation  at  all.  It  is  so  in  the  example  just  adiliured  :  a 
force,  in  mechanics,  means  neither  more  nor  Jess  than  a  cause  of 
motion,  yet  the  sum  orthe  effects  of  two  causes  of  motion  may  livrest. 
Again,  a  body  solicited  by  two  forces  in  directions  making  ni-anglflj. 
with  one  another,  moves  in  the  diagon^^l;  and  it  seeoii  a  paradox  to 
say  that  motion  in  the  diagonal  is  Bhe  sum  of  two  motions  in  two  other 
lines.  Motion,  however,  is  but  change  of  place,  and  at  every  instant 
the  body  is  in  the  exact  place  it  would  hav6  been  in  if  the  forces  had 
acted  during  alternate  instants  instead  of  acting  in  the  same  instant; 
(saving  that  if  we*  suppose  two  forces  to  act  successively  which  are  in 
truth  simultaneous,  we  must  of  course  allow  them  double  the.  time.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  each  force  has  bad,  during  each  inst^nl; 
Kk 
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all  the  effbct  which  belonged  to  it;  and  that  the  modifying  infloence 
which  one  of  two  concurrent  causes  is  said  to  exercise  with  respect  to 
the-  other,  may  be  considered  as  ^ertod  nofe^over  the  action  of  the 
cause  itself,  but  over  the  ^ect- after  it.  is  cooipieted.  Foi'aU  purposes 
of  predicting,  calculating,  or  explaining,  their  joint  result,  causes  which 
compound  their  effects  may  be  treated  as  if  they  produced  simultane- 
ously each  of  them  its  own  eflcct,  and  all  these  effects  coexisted  visibly.  • 
Since  the  laws  of  causes  are  as  really  fulfilled  when  the  causes  are 
said  to  be  counteracted  by  opposing  causes,  as  when  they  are  left  to 
their  own  undisturbed  action,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  express  the 
laws  in  such  terms  as  would  render  the  assertion  of  their  being  fulfilled 
in  those  cases  a  contradiction.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  stated  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  a  body  to  which  a  force  is  applied. moves  in  the  difectidn 
of  the  force,  with  a  velocity  proportkxied  to  the  force  directly,  and  to 
its  o^vn  mass  inversely ;  when  in  point  of  fact  some  bodies,  te  which  a-  ■ 
force  is  applied  do  not  move  at  all,  and  those  which  do  mOve  are,  froin 
the  very  first,  retarded  by  the  action  of  gravity  and  otber  remttiiig 
forces,  and  at  last  stopped  altogether ;  it  is  clear'  that  the  general  propo- 
sition, although  it  would  be  true  under  a  certain  hypothesis,  would  not. 
express  die  facts  as  they  actually  occur.  To  accommodate  the  expres- 
siou  of  the  law  to  the  real  phenomena,  we  must  say,  not  that  the  object 
moTQB,  but  that  it  tends,  to  move  in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity 
specified.  We  might,  indeed,  guard  our  expression  in  a  different  mode, 
by  saying  that  the  body  moves  in  that  manner  unless  prevented,  or  except 
in  so  far  as  prevented  by  some  counteracting  cause.  ,  But  the  boc|f 
docs  not  only  move  in  that  manner  unless  counteracted ;  it  feMfls'  Co 
move,  in  thtit  manner  even  when  counteracted  ;  it  still  exerts,  in  the 
original  direction,  the  same  energy  of  movement  as  if  its  first  impulse 
had  been  undistuibed,  and  pro<luces,by  tbatenerg}%an  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  effect.  This  is  true  even  ^^'hen'the  force  leaves  the 
body  as  it  found  it,  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  as  when  we  attempt  to 
raise  a  luxly  of  three  tons  weight  with  a  force  equal  to.  one  ton.  For 
if,  while  we, are  applying  this  force,  the  wind  or  water  or  any  other 
agent  suppli«B  an  additional  force  just  exceeding  two  tons,  the  body 
will  be  raised ;  thus  provinir  that  the  force  we  applied  exerted  its  full 
efloot,  by  neutralizing  an  e(]uivalent  porticm  of  the  weiii:ht  which  it  was 
insuihcient  altos^ether  to  overci»me.  And  if,  while  we  are  exerting 
this  force  of  otie  ton  upon  tlni  object  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
gravity,  it  be  put  into  a'scale  and  weighed,  it  will  be  fbund  to  have* 
lost  a  ton  of  its  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  to  press  downwards  with 
a  force  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  forces.  r 

These  facts  are  com*ctly  indicated  by  the  expression  fcnilcjtcy.  AH 
laws  of  cau^ion^  in  constMpience  of  their  liability  to  be  counteracted, 
requiva  tD  be  stated  in  words  aflirmative  of  tendencies  only,  and  not  of 
actual  tesults.  In  those  sciences  of  causation  which  have  an  accurate 
nomenclature,  there  are  special  Words  which  signify  a  tendency  to  the 
particular  effect  with  whicli  the  science  is 'conversant ;  thus  pressurv,  in 
mechanics,  is  synonymous  with  tendency  to  motion,  and  forces  are  ndt 
reasoned  upon  as  causing  actual  motion,  but  as  exertins:  pres8uft\  A 
similar  improvement  in  terminology  would  be  very  salutary  in  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

The  habit  of  neglecting  this  necesaary  element  in  the  precise  ex- 
pression of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  given  birth  to  the  popular  prejudi(» 
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dmt  all  general  truths  have  exceptions ;  and  much  unmerited  .distrust 
has/  thence  accrued' to  the  conclusions  of 'philosophy,  when  tliey  have, 
been  submitted  to. the  M|dgme^  o^^ei'sohs  who  wer.e  not  philosophers.  • 
The  rough  generalizations  suggested  by  coimilmi  obsei-vation  usually, 
have  exceptions  ;  but  the  principles  otl  science,  or  in  other  words,  the 
\dLY^  of  causation,  have  not.     **  What  is  thought  to  be  an  exception  to 
a  principle,"  (to  quote  words  used  on  a  different  occasion,)  "  is  always 
some  other  and  distinct  principle  cutting  into  the  foi*mer ;  «omo  other 
force  \yhich  impinges  against  the  .first  force,  and  deflects  it  from  its 
direction.     Therd  are  not- a  law  and  an  exception  to  that  l^w,  the  IW 
acting  in  ninety-nine  cas^s  and  the  exception  in  one^     TJiere  are  two 
laws,  each  possibly  acting  in  the  whole  hundred  cases,  ai^d  bringing^ 
about  a  common  effect  by  their  conjunct  operation.     If  the  force  which, 
being  the  less  conspicuous  of  tte  two,  is  called  Vai^dhturbing  force,, 
prevails  sufficiently  over  the  other  foree  in  somc^one  case,  to  constitute 
that  case  what  is  cohimonly  called  an  exception,  the  same  disturbing 
forca  prubably  acts  as  a  modifying  cause  in  many  other  cases  which  no  ^ 
one  will  call  exceptions.  •      <  . 

"  Thus  if  it  wefe  stated  to  be  a  law  of  nature  'that  all  hejpfy  bodies  • 
fall  to- the^  ground,  it  would- probably  be  said  that  the  resistaniee  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  prevents  a  ballooh  from  fallings  constitutes  the 
balloon  an  exception  to  that  pretended  law  of  nature.  But  the.;3ibal- 
law  is,  that  all  heavy  bodies  tend  to  fall ;  and  to  this  there  is  no  excep- 
tion, not  even  the*  sun  and  moon ;  for  even  they,  as  eviiry  astrotiornor  . 
kfiows,  tend  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  earth  tends  towards  them.  The  resistance  of  the  atmusphere 
might,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  balloon^  from  a  misapprehension  of 
what  the  law  of  gravitation  is;  be  said  to  prevail  over  the  law ;  but  its 
disturbing  effect  is  quite  as  real  in  evciry  other  ctBt^  since,  though  it 
does  not  prevent,  it  retards  the  fall  of  all  bodies  whatey0r.  The  rule, 
and  the  so-called  exception,  do  not  divide  the  cases  between  then% ; 
each  of  them  is  a  comprehensive  rule  extending  to  all  cases.  To  cali 
one  of  these  concurrent  principles  an  exception  to  the  other,  ^  supi&F- 
ficial,  and  contrary  to  the  correct  piinciples  of  nOMeylature  and 
arrangement.-  An  effect  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  two  different  categories, 
merely  as  there  does  or  does  not  exist  another  cause  preponderating 
over  it. 

§  6.  We  have  now  to  consider  according  to  what  method  these 
coBQpfeS  effects,  compounded  of  the  effects  of  many  causes,  are  to  be 
studied  ;  how  we  are  enabled  to  trace  each  pffect  to  the  concurrence 
of  causes  in  which  it  originated,  and  ascertain  the  conditions  of  its 
recurrence,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  expected  again  to 
occur.  The  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  \vhich  arises  from  a  com- 
position of  causes,  may  be  investigated !  either  deductively  or  experi- 
mentally. 

The  case,  it  is  evident,  is  naturally  .^Ripceptible  of  the  deductive 
mode  of  investigation.     The  law  of  an  ieficct  of  this  description  is  ft 
result  of  the  laws  of  the  separate  causes  on  the  combination  of  which, 
it  depends,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  being  deduced  from    ' 
these  laws.     This  is  called  th«  mqthoa.  a  priori,    ^he  other,  or  a- 
vaster iori  method,  professes  to  proceed  €u;cording  to  the  canons  of 
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experimental  inquiry.-  Considering  the  wbole  assemblage  of  con- 
current causes  wbich  produced  the  pbenomenon,  as  one  single  caute, 
it  attempts  to  asccrtam  that  cause  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  a  com* 
parison  of  instances.  This  second  ^method  sirodivides  itself  into  two 
different  varieties.  If  it  merely  collates  instances  of  the  efl^^ct,  it.  is  a 
method  of  pure  observation.  If  it  operates  upon  the  causes,  and  tries 
different  combinations  of  them  in  hopes  of  ultimately  bitting  the 
precise  combination  which  will  produce  the  given  total  effect,  it  is  a 
method  of  experiment. 

In  order  more  completely  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  each  of  these 
three  methods,  and  determine  which  of  them  deserves  the  prefcrencep 
it  will  be  expedient  (conf«rmably  to  a  favorite  maxim  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,  to  which,  though  it  has  oflen  incurred  philosophical 
ridicule,  a  deeper  philosophy  will  not  refuse  its  sanction),  to  "  clothe 
them  in  circumstances."  We  shall  select  for  this  purpose  a  ca8i{ 
which  as  yet  furnishes  no  very  brilliant  examplc'of  the  success  of  any 
of  the  three  methods,  but  which  is  all  the  more  suited  to  illustrate  the 
■.diflRculties  inherent  in  them.  Let  the  subject  of  inquiry  be,  the  condi- 
tions of  health  and  disease  in  the  humaH  body ;  or  (for  greater  simpli- 
city), the  conditions  of  recovery  from  a  given  disease  ;  and  in  oraer 
to  narrow  the  question  still  more,  lot  it  be  limited,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  this  one  inquiry :  Is,  or  is  not  some  particular  medicament  (mer- 
cury, for  instance),  a  remedy  for  that  disease. 

Now,  the  deductive  method  would  set  out  from  known  properties 
of  taercury,  and  known  laws  of.  the  human  body,  and  by  reasoning 
from  these,  would  attempt  to  discover  whetjier  mercury  will  act  upon 
the  body  when  in  the  morbid  condition  supposed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  restore  health.     The  experimental  method  would  simply  administer 
mercury  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  noting  the  age,,  sex,  tempera- 
ment, and  other  peculiarities  of  bodily  constitution,  the  particular  form 
or  variety  of  the  disease,  the  particular  stage  of  its  progress,  &c.,  re- 
marking in  which  of  these  cases  it  produced  a  salutaiy  effect,  and  with 
what  circumstances  it  was  on  those  occasions  combined.     The  method 
of  simple  observation  would  compare  instances  of  recovery,  to  find 
whether  they  agreed  in  ha\'iiig  been  preceded  by  the  administration  of 
mercury;  or  would  compare  instances  of  recovery  with  instances  oV 
failure,  to  find  cases  which,  agreeing  in  all  other  respects,  differed  only 
in  the  fact  that  mercury  had  been  administered,  or  that  it  hj^d  not. 

.  §  7.  That  the  last  of  these  three  modes  of  investigation  is  applicable 
to  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  seriously  contended.  No  conclusibns  of' 
value,  on  a  subject  ef  such  intricacy,  ever  were  obtained  in  that  way. 
The  utmost  that  could  result  would  be  a  vague  general  impression  for 
or  against  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  of  no  real  avail  for  guidance  unless 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  other  two  methods.  Not  that  the  results, 
which  this  method  strives  to  -obtain,  would  not  be  of  the  utmost  possi- 
ble value  if  they  could  be  obtained.  If  all  the  cases  of  recovery  which 
presented  themselves,  in  an  examination  extending  to  a  great  number 
of  instances,  were  cases  in  which  mercury  had  been  administered,  we 
might  generalize  with  confidence  from  this  experience,  and  should 
have  obtained  a  conclusion  of  real  value.  But  no  such  basis  for  gene- 
ralization can  we,  in  a  case  of  this  description,  hope  to  obtain.  Th^ 
reason  is  that  which  we  have  so  often  spoken  of  as  constituting  the 
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characteristic  imperfection. of  the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Plurality  of 
Causes.  Supposing  even  mat  naercury  does  tend  to  cure  the  disease, 
so  many  other  causes,  both  natural  and  artificial,  also  teqd  to  cure  it, 
that  there  are  'sure  t;p  be  .abundant  ii^tances  .of  recovery  in  whi<jh 
mercury  has  not  been  administeired :  unless,  indeed,  the  practice  be  ta 
administer  it  in  all  cases ;  .On  which  supposition  it  will  equally  be 
found   in  .the  cases  of  feilure. 

When  an  effect  results  from  the  union  of  many  causes/ the  share 
which  each  has  in  the  determination  of  the  -effect  cannot  in  general  be 
great :  and  the  effect  is  not  likely,  even  in  its  presence  or  absence, 
still  less  in  its  variations,  to  follow  very  exactly  any' on^  of  the  causes. 
Recovery  from  a  disease  is  an  event  to  Which,  in  every  case,  many  influ- 
ences must  concur.  Mercury  may  be  one  such  influence ;  but,  from 
the  Very  fact  t\iat  there  are  many  other  such,  it  will- necessarily  happen 
that  althoiigh  mercury  is  administered,  the  patient,  for  want  of  other 
concurring  influences,  will  oflen  not  recover,  and  that  he  often  will 
recover  when  it  is  not  administered,  the  other  favorable  influendss 
being  sufficiently  powerful  v/ithout  it.  Neither,  therefore,  will  the 
instances  of  recovery  agree  in  the  administration  of  mercury,  nor  Will 
the  instances  of  failure  agree  in  the  non- ad  ministration  of  it.  It  is 
much  if,  by  multiplied  and  accurate  returns  from  hospitals  and  the  like, 
we  can  collect  that  there  are  rather  more  recoveries  and  rather  fewer 
failures  when  mercury  is  administered  than  when  it  i^  not  j  a  result  of 
very  secondary  value  even  as  a  guide  to  practice,  and  almost  worthless 
as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

§  8.  The  inapplicability  of  the  method,  of  simple  observation  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  effects  dependent  on  many  concurring  causes, 
being  thus  recognized ;  we  shall  next  inquire  whether  any  greater 
benefit  can  be  expected '  from  the  other  branch  of  the  a  posteriori 
method,  that  which  proceeds  by  directly  trying  different  combij^ations 
of  causes,  either  artificially  produced  or  foupd  in  nature,  and  taking^ 
notice  what  is  their  effect :  as,  for  example,  by  actually  trying  the  effect  ' 
of  ^mercury,  in  as  many  different  circumstances  as  possible.  This 
method  differs  from  the  one  which  we  have  just  examined,  in  turning 
our  attention  directly  to  the  causes  or  agents,  instead  of  turning  it  to  . 
the  effect,  recovery  from  the  disease.  And  since,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  effects  of  causes  are  far  more  accessible  to  our  study  than  the  causes 
of  effects,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  this  method,  may  be  successful 
although  the  former  must  necessarily  fail.  ' 

The  method  now  under  consideration  is  called  the  Empirical  Method ; 
and  in  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  completely, 
not  incompletely,  empirical.  We  must  exclude  from  it  everything 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  not  of  an  experimental  but  of  a  deductive 
operation.  If  for  instance  we  try  expenments  with  mercury  upon  a 
person  in  health,  in  order  to  as^rtain  the  general  laws  of  it&  action 
upon  the  human  body,  and  then  reason  from  these  laws  to  determine 
how  it  will  act  upon  persons  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  this 
may  be  a  really  effectual  method,  but  this  is  Reduction.  The  experi- 
mental method  does  not  derive  the  law  of  a  complex  case  from  the 
simpler  laws  which  conspire  to  produce  it,  but  makes  its  expcrimentp 
directly  upon  the  complex  case.  We  must  make  entire  abstraction  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  simpler  tendencies^  the  modi  operandi  of  mercury 
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in  dejtail ;'  our  experimentation  muBt  aim  at  obtaining  a  direct  answer 
to  the  specific  question,  Does  or  does  not  mercui*y  tend  to  cure  the 
particular  disease  1      ' 

Let  us  sec,  thorefor6,  how  far  this  case  admits  of  the  obser\'ance  of 
those  rules  of  experimentation,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  observe 
in  other  (fases.  When  we  devise  an  experiment  to  Ascertain  the  efP6ct 
of  a  given  agent,  there  are  certain  precautions  which  we  never,  if  we 
can  help  it,  omit.  In  the  first  place,  we  introduce  the  agent  into  the 
midst  of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  we  have  exactly  ascertained.  It 
needs  hardly  be  remarked  how  far  this  condition  is  from  being  realized 
in  any  case  connected' with  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  how  far  we  are 
from  knowing,  what  are  all  the  citcumstances  which  preexist  in  any 
instance  in  which  mertmy  is  administered  to  a  living  being.  Thu 
difficulty,  however,  though  insuperable  in  most  cases,  may.  not  be  so 
in'all ;  there  are  sometimes  (though  I  should  think  never  in  pliysiology) 
concurrences  of  many  causes,  in  which  we  yet  know  accurately  what 
the  causes  are.  But  when  we  have  got  clear  of  this  obstacle  we  en- 
counter another  still  more  serious.  In  other  cases,  when  wc  intend  to 
try  an  experiment,  we  do  not  reckon  it  enough  'that  there  be  no.  ci^- 
cumstancQ  in  the  casej  the  presence  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
require  also  that  none  of  the  circumstances  which  we  do  know  of,  shall 
have  effects  susceptible  of  being  confounded  with  tKose  6f  the  agent 
whose  properties  we  wish  to  study.  .  We  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
exclude  all  causes  capable  of  composition  with  the  given  cause ;  or  if 
forced  to  let  in  any  such  causes,  we  take  care  to  make  them  such,  thAt 
we  can  compute  and  allow  for  their  influence,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
given  cause  may,  afler  the  subduction  of  those  other  effects,  be  appa- 
rent as  a  residual  phenomenon. 

These  precautions  are  inapplicable  to  such  ca!^es  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  mercury  of  our  experiment  being  tried  with  an  unknown 
.multitude  (or  even  let  it  be  a  known  multitude)  of  other  influencing 
circumstances,  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  influencing  circumstances 
implies  that  they  disguise  the  effect  of  the  mercurj',  and  preclude  us 
from  knowing  whether  it  has  any  effect  or  no.  Unless  we  already  knew 
what  and  how  much  is  owing  to  every  other  circumstance  (t}\at  is,  un- 
less we  f^ppose  the  very  problem  solved  which  we  arc  considering  the 
means  of  solving),  we  cannot  tell  that  those  other  circumstances  miy 
not  have  produced  the  whole  of  the  effect,  independently  or  even  in 
spite  of  the  mercury.  The  Method  of  Difference,  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  its  use,  namely,  by  comparing  the  state  of  things  following  the  ex- 
periment with  the  state  which  preceded  it,  is  thus,  in  the  case  of  inter- 
mixture of  effects,  entirely  unavaililig ;  because  other  causes  than  that 
whose  effect  we  ate  seeking  to  determine,  have  been  operating  during 
the  transition.  As  for  the  other  mode  of  employing  the  Method  <h 
Difference,  namely,  by  comparing,  not  the  same  case  at  two  different 
periods,  but  different  cases,  this  in  the  present  instance  is  quite  chi- 
merical. In  phenomena  so  complicAed  it  is  questionable  if  two  cases 
similar  in  all  respects  but  one  ever  occurred  ;  and  were  they  to  occur, 
we  could  not  possibly  know  that  they  were  so  exactly  similar. 

Anything  like  a  scientific  use  of  the  methvxl  of  experiment,  in  these 
complicated  cases,  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  We  can  in  thie 
Ynost  favorable  cases  only  discover,  by  a  succession  of  trials,  that  a  cei> 
tain  cause  is  very  often  followed  by  a  certain  effect     For,  in  one  oif 
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these  conjunct  effects,  the  portion  which  is  determined  by  any  one  of 
the  inHuencing  agents,  is  generally,  as  we  before  remarked,  but  smal}; 
and  it  must  be  a  more  potent  cause-  than  most,  if  even  the  •tendency 
which  itreally  exerts  is  not  thwarted  by  other  tendencies  in  nearly  as 
maiiy  cases  as  it  is  fulfilled. 

If  so  httlfc  can  be  done  by  the  experimental  method  to  d<ytennine  the 
conditions  of  an  effect  of  many  combined  causes,  in  the  case  of  medical 
science,  still  less  is  this  method  applicable  to  a  class  of  phenomena 
more  complicated  than  even  tliose  of  physiology,  tlie  phenomena  of 
politicsomd  history.  There,  Plurality  of  Causes  exists  in  almost  bound- 
less excess,  and  the  effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  one  another.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  most  of  the 
inquiries  in  political  science  relate  to  the  production  of  effects  of  a 
most  comprehensive  description,  such  as  the  public  wealth,  public 
security,  public  morality,  and  the  like:  results. liable  to  be  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  either  in  ^Iils  or  in  minus  by  nearlxevery  fact 
which  exists,  or  event  which  occurs,  in  human  society,  xlie  vulgar 
notion,  that  the  safe  methods  on  political  subjects  are  those  of  Baconian 
induction,  that  the  true  guide  is  not  general  reasoning  but  specific 
experience,  will  one  day  be  quoted  as  among  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  low  state  of  the  speculative  faculties. in  any  age  in  which  it 
is  accredited.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  sort  of  parodies 
on  experimental  reasoning  which  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with,  not 
in  popular  discussion  only,  but  in  grave  treatises  when  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  the  theme.  "How,"  it  is  asked,  '*can  an  institution  be 
bad,  when  the  country  has  prospered  under  it  ?"  **  How  c&n  such  or 
Buch  causes,  have  coutributed  to  the  prosperity  of  one  country,  when 
another  has  prospered  without  them '("  Whoever  makes  use  of  an 
argument  of  this  kind,  not  intending  to  deceive,  should  be  sent  back 
to  learn  the  elements  of  some  one  of  the  n>ore  easy  physical  sciences. 
Such  reasoners  ignore  the  fact  of  Plurality  of  Causes  in  the  very  case 
which  affords  tlie  most  signal  example  of  it.  So  little  could  be  con- 
cluded, in  such  a  case,  from  any  possible  collation  of  individual  instances, 
that  even  the  impossibility,  in  social  phen(jfnena,  of  making  artificial 
experiments,  a  circumstance  otherwise  so  prejudicial  to  directly  induc- 
tive inquiry,  hardly  affords,  in  this  case,  additional  reason  of  regret. 
For  even  if  we  could  try  experiments  "upon  a  nation,  or  upon  the 
human  race,  with  as  little  scruple  as  M.  Majendie  tries  them  upon  dogs 
or  rabbits,  we  should  never  succeed  in  making  two  instances  identical 
in  every  respect  except  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  one  definite 
circumstance.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  experiment,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  which  takes  place  in  politics,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  operative  element  into  national  affairs  by  some  special  and  assign- 
able measure  of  government,  such  as  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  a 
particular  law.  But,  where  there  are  so  many  influences  at  wot-k,  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  influence  of  any  new  cause  upon  national 
phenomena  to  become  apparent ;  and  as  the  causes  operating  in  so 
extensive  a  sphere  are  not  only  infinitely  numerous,  but  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  alteration,  it  is  always  certain  that  before  the  effect  of  a  new 
cause  becomes  conspicuous  enough  to  bcf  a  subject  of  induction,  so 
many  of  the  other  influencing  circumstance^  will  have  changed  as  to 
vitiate  the  experiment.  ^      * 

Two,  therefore,  of  the  three  possible  methods  for  the  study  of  phe* 
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nofnena  resulting  from  the  composition  of  many  causes,  being  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  inefficient  and  illusory ;  there  remains  oi^ 
the  third — that  which  considers  the  causes  separately,  a<id  computes 
the  effect  from  the  balance  of^the  different  tendencies  which  produce 
it :  in  short,  the  deductive,  or  d  priori  methrKl.  The  more  particular 
consideration  of  this  intellectual  process  requires  a  chapter  to  itselC 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  THE  DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 


§  1.  Tnimodeof  investigation  which,  from  the  proved  inapplicability 
of  direct  ||p0lfaods  of  observation  aiid  experiment,  remains  to  us  as  the 
main  source  of  the  knowledge  we  possess,  or  can  acquire,  respecting 
the  conditions,  and  laws  of  recurrence,  of  the  more  complex  phenom- 
ena, is  called  in  its  most  general  expression,  the  Deductive  Method; 
and  consists  of  three  operations :  the  first,  one  of  direct  induction ;  the 
second,  of  ratiocination  ;  and  the  third,  of  verification. 

I  call  the  first  step  in  the  process  an. inductive  opetation,  becauae 
there  miist  be  a  direct  induction  as  the  basis  of  the  whole ;  although 
in  many  particular  investigations-  the  place  of  the  induction  may  be 
supplied  by  a  prior  deduction ;  but  the  nremisses  of  this  prior  dlSduo- 
tion  must  have  been  derived  from  induction. 

The  problem  of  the  Deductive  Method  is,  to  find  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  different  tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  joint  result. 
The  first  requisite,  therofore,  is  to  know  the  laws  of  tliose  tendencies ; 
the  law  of  each  of  the  concurrent  causes :  and  this  supposes  a  previous' 
process  of  observation  or  experiment  upon  each  cause  separately ;  or 
else  a  previous  deduction,  which  also  must  depend  for  its  ultimate 
premisses  upon  observation  or  experiment.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be 
social,  or  historicc(l  phenomena,  the  premisses  of  the  Deductive  Method 
must  be  the  laws  of  the  causes  which  determine  that  class  of  phenom- 
ena ;  and  those  causes  are  human  actions,  together  with  the  general 
outward  circumstances  under  the  dominion  of  which  mankind  are 
placed,  and  which  constitute  man's  position  in  this^  world.  The^De- 
ductive  Method,  applied  to  social  phenomena,  must  begin,  therefore, 
by  investigating,  or  must  suppose  to  have  been  already  investigated, 
the  laws  of  human  action,  and  those  properties  of  outward  things  by 
which  the  actions  of  human  beings  in  society  are  determined.  -Some 
of  these  general  truths  will  naturally  be  obtained  by  obser\'ation  and 
experiment,  others  by  deduction :  the  more  complex  laws  of  human 
action,  for  example,  may  be  deduced  from  the  simpler  ones ;  but  the 
simple  or  elementary  laws  will  ajways,  and  necassarily  have  been  o1>> 
tained  by  a  directly  inductive  process. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  laws  of  each  separate  cause  which  takea  a 
share  in  producing  the  offect,  is  the  first  desideratum  of  the  Deductive 
Method.  To  know  what  the  causes  are,  wliich  must  be  subjected  to 
this  process  of  study,  may  or  may  not  be  difficult.  In  the  case  last 
mentioned,  this  fir^t  condition  Ls  of  easy  fulfilment.  That  social  phe- 
nomena depended  upon  the  acta  and  mental  impressions  of  humai| 
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beings,  never  could  have  been  a  nratter  of  any  'doubt,  however  impeif* 

fectly  it  may  have  been  known  either  by  what  laWs  those  im^ressiona 

and  actions  are  governed,  or  to  what  social  consequences  their  laws 

naturally  lead.     Neither,  again,  after  physical  science  had  attained  a 

certain  development,  could  there  be  any  real  doubt  where  to  look  for* 

the  laws  on  which  the  phenomena  of  life  depend,  since  they  must  'bo 

the  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  the  f?olid  and  fluid  substances 

composing  the  organized  body  and  the  medium  in  which  it  subsists, 

together  with  the  peculiar  vital  laws  of  the.  different  tissues  constituting 

the  organic  structure.     In  other  cases,  really  far  more  simple  thaii 

^hese,  it  was  much  less-obvious  in  what  (Juarfer  the  causes  were  to  be 

looked  for :  as  in  the  great  case  of  the  celestial  phenomena.     Unffi, 

l)y  combining  the  laws  of  certain  causes,  it  ^vas  flmnd  that  those  laws 

explained  all  the  facts  which  experience  had  proved  concerning  the 

lieavenly  motions,,  and   led  to  predications  which  it   always  verified, 

inankind  never  knew  that  those  were  the  causes.     But  wlMdier  we 

«re  able  to  put  the  (juestion  before  or  not  until  after  we  have  become 

capable  of  answering  it,  in  either  case  it  must  be  answered  ;  the  I'aVvs 

«f  the  different  causes  must  be  ascertained,  before  we  can  proceed  to 

^duce  from  them  tjie  conditions  of  the  effect. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  these  laws  neitber  is,  nor  can  be,  atay 
other  thati  the  fourfold  method  of  experimental  inquiry,  alteady  dis- 
cussed. A  few  remarks  on  the  application  of  that  method  to  cases  (>f 
the  Composition  of  Causes,  are  all  that  is  requisite. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  law  of  a  tendency, 
by  an  induction  from  cases  in  which  the  tendency  is  counteracted. 
The  laws  of  motion  could  never  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
observation  of  bodies  kept  at  rest  by  the  equilibnum  of  opposing 
forces.  Even  where  the  tendency  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  counteracted,  but  only  modified,  by  having  its  effects  compounded 
with  the  effects  arising  from  .some  other  tendency  or  tendencies,  we 
are  still  in  an  unfavorable  position  for  tracing  by  means  of  such  cases,^ 
the  law -of  the  tendency  itself  It  would  have  been*  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  law  that  every  body  in  motion  tends  to  continue  moving  in  a 
straight  line,  by  an  induction  from  instances  in  which  the  motion  is 
deflected  into  a  curve,  by  being  compounded  with  the  effect  of  an 
accelerating  force.  Notwithstanding  the  resources  afforded  in  thUi 
description  of  cases  by  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations,  the 
principles  of  a  judicious  experimentation  prescribe  that  the  law  of  each 
of  th6  tendencies  sliould  be  studied,  if  possible,  in  cases  in  which  that 
tendency  openites  alone,  or  in  combination  'with  no  agencies  but  those 
of  which  the  effect  can,  from  previous  knowledge,  be  calculated  and 
allowed  for. 

Accordinglyt^n  the  cases,  unhappily  very  numerous  and  important, 
in  which  the  causes  do  not  suffijr  themselves  to  be  separated  and 
observed  apart,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  laying  down,  with  due 
certainty,  the  inductive  foundation  necessary  to  support  the  deductive 
method.  This  difficulty  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  j)hysiological 
phenomena ;  it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  different  agencies 
which  collectively  compose  an  organized  body,  without  destroying  the 
Tery  phenomena  which  it  is  our  object  to  investigate : 

following  life,  in  creatures  we  dissect,  ^  « 

We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect 

Ll 
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And  for  this  reason  I  atm  not  quite  prepared  to- agree  with  M.-Comtey 
in  deeming  the  science  of  socic;ty  and  govenimeBt  intrinsically  a  more 
difficult  study  than  the  science  of  organic  and  animal  life.  I  cannot 
but  incline  to  the  o2)inion,  that  physiology  is  embarrassed  by  greater 
natuml  diificultics,  and  is  probably  susceptible  of  a  less  degree  of 
ultimate  porfectipn,  than  the  social  science;  'inasmu(:h  as  it  is  possible 
to  study  the  laws  of  otii;  man's  mind  and  actions  apart  from  other  men, 
much  less  impeiTcctly  than  we  can  study  the  laws  of  one  organ  or 
tisHue  of  the  human  Ixxly  apart  from  the  other  organs  or  tissues. 

I^  is  profoundly  remarked  by  M.  Comte,  that  pathological  facts,  or, 
to  apeaR  in  common  language,  diseases  in  their  different  forms  and 
degiees,  afford  in  the  case,  of  physiological  investigation  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  t;xperimcntatipn  properly  so  called;  inasmuch  as  tliej 
often  exhibit  to  us  a  definite  disturbance  in  some  one  organ  or  organic 
function,  the  remaining  organs  and  functions  being,  in  the  first  instance 
at  leasty^ unaffected.  It  is  true  that  from  the  perpetual  actions  and 
reactions  which  are  going  on  among  all  the  parts  of  the  organic 
ectmomy,  there  can  be  no  prolonged  disturbance  in  any  one  function 
without  ultimately  involving  man.y  of  the  others ;  and  when  once  it  hos 
done  so,  the  cxpi*rimeiit  for  the  most  part  loses  its  scientific  valuer  AU 
depends  upon  obsening  the  early  stages  of  the  derangement ;  which, 
unfortunately,  are  of  necessity  the  least  marked.  If,  however,  the 
organs  and  functions  not  disturbed  in  the  first  insttince,  become  affected 
in  a  fixed  i>rder  of  succession,  i>ome  light  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the 
action  which  one  organ  exercises  over  another;  and>  wc  occasionally 
obtain  a  series  of  effects,  which  we  can  refer  with  some  confidence  to 
the  original  local  derangemcint ;  but  for  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  know  that  the  o^igiiMil  derangement  iras  local.  ■  If  it  was  what 
is  termed  constitutional,  that  is,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the 
animal  econ(miy  it  took  its  rise,  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbance 
which  took  place  in  that  part,  \ye  are  unable  to  determine  which  of  the 
various  derangements  was  cause  and  which  effect;  which  of  them 
were  produced  by  one  another,  and  which  by  the  direct,  though 
perhaps  tardy,  action,  of  the  original  clause. 

IBesides  natural  i)athological  facts,  we  can  produce  pathological  facts 
artificially ;  we  can  tr>'  experiments,  even  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
tenn,  by  subjecting  the  living  being  to  some  external  agent,  such  as 
the  mercury  of  our  former  example.  As  this  experimentation  is  not 
intended  to  obtain  a  direct  sohUnm  of  any  practical  question,  but  to 
discover  general  laws,  from  which  afterwards  the  conditions  of  any 
particular  effect  may  bo  obtained  by  deduction  ;  the  best  cases  to  select 
are  those  of  which  the  circumstances  can  be  best  ascertained :  and 
such  are  generally  not  those  in  which  there  is  any  ])ractical  object  in 
view.  The  experiments  are  best  tried,  not  in  a  state  WfTiisease,  which 
is  essentially  a  changeable  state,  but  in  the  condition  of  health,  com- 
paratively a  fixed  state.  In  the  one,  unusual  agencies  are  at  work, 
the  results  of  which  we  have  n«^  means  of  predicting;  in  the  other, 
the  course  of  the  accustomed  physiological  phenomena  would,  it  may 
generally  be  presumed,  remain  undisturl>ed,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
turbing cause  which  wi»  introduce. 

Such,  with  the  tx'icasional  aid  of  the  method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions (the  latter  not  less  encumbertnl  than  the  more  elementary 
methods,  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject),  arc  our  indue- 
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tive.  resources  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  causes  considered  sepa- 
rately, when  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  make  trial  of  them  in  a 
state  of  actual  separation.  The  insufficiency  of  these  resources  is  so 
glaring  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  tlie  backward- state  of  the 
science  of  physiology  ;  in  which  indeed  our  knowledge  of  causes  is^o 
imperfect,  that  we  can  neither  'explain,  nor  could,  without  specific 
experience,  have  predicted  many  of  the  facts  which  are  certified  to  us 
by  the  most  ordmary  observation.  Fortunately,  we  are  much  better 
informed  as  to  the  empirical  laws  of  .the  phenomena,  that  is,  the 
uniformities  respecting  which  we  cannot  ,yet  decide  whether  they  are 
xases  of  causation  or  mere  results  of  it.  Not  only  has  the  order  io 
which  the  facts  of  organization  and  life  successively  manifest  them- 
selves, from  the  first  germ  of  existence  to  death,  been  found  to  be  uni- 
form, and  very  accurately  ascertainable ;  but,  moreover,  by  a  great 
application  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  -Variations  to  the  entire 
facts  of  comparative  ■  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  conditions  of  or- 
ganic structure  corresponding  to  each  class  of  functions  have  been 
>3etermined  with  considerable  procisioii^*  Whether  these  organic 
conditions  are  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  whether  they  l>e  con- 
ditions at  all,  or  mere  collateral  effects  of  some  common  cause,  wo  are 
quite  ignorant :  nor  are  we  ever  likely  Jo  know,  unless  we  could  con- 
struct an  organized  body,  and  Xry  vvhether  it  would  live. 

Under  such  disadvantages  do  we,  in  cases  of  this  description,  at- 
tempt the  initial,  or  inductive  step,  in  the  application  of  the  Deductive 
Method  to  complex  phenomena.  But  such,  fortunately,  is  not  the 
common,  case.  In  general,  the  laws  of  the  causes  on  which  the  eficct 
depends  "may  be  obtained  by  an  induction  from  comparatively  simple 
instances,  or,  at  tlie  worst,  by  deduction  from  the  laws  of  simpler 
causes  so  obtained.  By  simple  instances  are  meant,  of  course,  those 
in  which  the  action  of  each  cause  was  not  intermixed  or  inteifered 
with,  or  not  to  any  great  extent,  by  other  causes  whose  laws  weifte 
unknown.  And  only  when  the  induction  which  furnished  the  prem- 
isses to  the  Deductive  Method  rested  upon  such  instances,  has  the 
application  of  such  a  method  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  laws  of  a 
conjplex  eft'ect,  been  attended  with  brilliant  results. 

§  2.  Wlien  the  laws  of  the  causes  have  been  -ascertained,  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  great  logical  operation  now  under  discussion  satis- 
factorily accompHshed,  the  second  parj  follows;  that  of  determining, 
fi'om  the  laws  of  the  causes,  what  effect  any  given  combination  of  those 
causes  will  protruce.  This  is  a  process  of  calculation,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  very  often  involves  processes  of  calculation  in  ^ 
the  narrowest  sense.  Tt  is  a  ratiocination ;  and  when  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  is  so  perfect,  as  to  extend  to  the  exact  numerical  laws 
which  they  observe  in  producing  their  effects,  the  ratiocination  may 
reckon  among  its  promissus  the  theorems  of  the  science  of  numb.er,  in 
the  whole  immense  extent  of  that  science.  Not  only  are  the  highest 
truths  of  mathematics  often  reciuired  to  enable  us  to  compute  an  effect, 
the  numerical  law  of  which  we  alreaidy  know ;  but,  even  by  the  aid 
of  those  highest  truths,  we  can  go  but  a  little  way.  In  so  simple  a 
case  as  the  celebrated  j)roblem  of  three  bodies  gravitating  towards  o^e 

*  This  great  philosophical  operation'  has  heen  admirably  characterized  in  the  third  ml-' 
Qme  of  M.  Comte's  truly  encyclopedical  work. 
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another,  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mass  and  inversely  as  the  squara 
of  the  distance,  all  the  resources  of  the  calculus  have  not  hitherto 
sufficed  to  obtain  anything  more  than  an  apj^roximate  general  solution* 
In  a  case  a  little  more  complex,  but  still  one  of  the  simplest  which 
arise  in  practice,  that  of  tlie  motion  of  a  projectile,  the  causes  which 
aifect  tlie  velocity  and  range  (for  example)  of  a  caimon-ball  may  be  i|ll 
known  and  estimated ;  the  force  of  the  gunpowder,  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion, the  density  of.jthe  air,  tlie  strength  and  direction  of  the  sound; 
bnt  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  mathematical  problems  to 
combine  all  these,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect  resulting  from  their 
collective  action.  i  '      ; 

Besides  the  theorems  of  number,  those  of  geometry  also  come  in  as 
premisses,  where  the  effects  take  place  in  space,  and  involve  motion 
and '  extension,  as  in  mechanics,  optic^  acoustics,  astronomy.  But 
wlien  the  complioatioh  increases,  and  the  effijcts  are  under  the  inflti- 
ence  of  so  many  and  such  shifting  causes  as  to  give  no  room  either  for 
f\xed  numbers,  or  for  straight  lines  and  regular  cun^es,  as  in  the  case 
of  physiological,  to  say  nothing  of  mental  and  social  phenopiena,  the 
laws  of  number  and  extension  are  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  on  that 
large  scale  on  which  precision  of  details  becomes  unimportant ;  and 
although  these  laws  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  investigation  of  nature  by  the  Deductive  Method,  as 
for  example  in. the  Newtonian  theory  bf  the  celestial  motions,  they  are 
by,  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of  every  such  process.  All  that  is 
essential  in  it  is  the  ratiocination  from  a  general  law  to  a  particular 
case,  that  is,  the  determination,  by  means  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  case,  what  result  is  rccjuired  in  that  instance  to  fulfill  the 
law.  Thus,  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  if  the  fact  that  air  had 
weight  had  been  previously  known,  it  would  have  been  easy,  without 
any  numerical  data,  to  deduce  from  the  general  law  of  equilibrium, 
that  the  .mercury  would  stand  in  the  tube  at  such  a' height  that  the 
column  of  mercury  would  exactly  balance  a  column  of  the  atmosphere 
of  equal  diameter ;  because  otherwise;  equilibrium  would  not  exist. 

By  such  ratiocinations  from  the  separate  laws  of  the  causes,  we  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  in  answering  either  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: Given  a  certain  combination  of  causes,  what  effect  will  follow  1 
and.  What  combinatiob  of  causes,  if  it  existed,  would  produce  a  given 
effect  ?  In  the  one  case,  we  determine  the  effect  to  be  expected  in 
any  complex  circumstances  of  which  the  different  elements  aii^  known: 
in  the  other  case  we  learn,  according  to  what  law — -under  what  ante- 
cedent conditions — a  given  complex  effect  will  recur. 

§  3.'  But  (it  may  here  be  asked)  are  not  the  same  arguments  by 
which  the* methods  of  direct  observation  and  experin>cnt  were  set 
aside  as  illusory  when  applied  to  the  laws  of  complex  phenomena, 
applicable  with  equal  force  against  the  Method  of  Deduction  ?  When 
in  every  single  instance  a  multitude,  often  an  unknown  multitude,  of 
agencies,  are  clashing  and  combining,  what  security  have  we  that  in 
our  computation  a  priori  we  have  taken  all  these  into  our  reckoning  1 
How  many  must  we  not  generally  be  ignorant  of?  Among  those 
which  we  know,  how  probable  that  some  have  been  overlooked ;  and 
even  were  all  included,  how  vain  the  pretence  of  summing  up  the 
effects  of  many  causes,  unless  wo  know  accurately  the  numerical  law 
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of  each,^-3  condition  in  most  cases  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  even  when 
fulfilled,  to  make  the  calculation  transcends,  in  any  but  very  simple 
cases,  the  utmost  power  of  mathematical  science  with  its  most  modem  - 
improvements. 

'Tliese  objections  truly  have  much  weight,  and  would  be  altogether 
unanswerable,  if  there  were  no  test  by  which,  when  we  employ  ihb 
Decluctive  Method,  we  might  judge  whether  an  error  of  any  of  the- 
above  descriptions  bad  been  committed  or  no.  Such  a  test,  howeVer, 
there  is :  and  its  application  forra^,  under  the  name  of  Verification, 
the  third  essential  component  part  of  the  Deductive  Method;  without 
which  all  the  results  it  can  give  have  little  other  value  than  that  of 
guess-work.  To  warrant  reliance  upon  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at  by*  deduction,  these  conclusions  must  be  found,  on  a  careful  com- 
parison, to  accord  with  the  results  of  direct  obseWation  w^herever  it 
can  be  l^ad.  If,  when  wo  have  experience  to  compare  with  them,  this 
experience  confirms  them,  we  may  safely  trust  to  them  in  other  cases 
of  which 'our  specific  experience  is  ye^  to  come.  But  Jf  ourrdeductions 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  from  a  particular  Combination  of  causes 
a  given  effect  would  result,  then  in  all  known  cases  where  that  combi- 
nation can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  and  where  the  eflfect  has  not 
followed,  we  mugt  be  able  to  show  (or  at  least  to  make  a  probable 
surmise)  what  frustrated  it :  if  we  cannot,  the  theory  is  imperfect,'  and 
not  yet  to  be  relied  upon.  Nor  is.  the  verification  complete,,  unless 
some  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  observed 
result,  are  of  at  least  equal  complexity  with  any  othei:  cases  in  which 
its  application  could  be  called  for. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  if  direct  observation  and  collation 
of  instances  have  furnished  us  with  any  empirical  laws  of  the  effect, 
whether  true  in  all  observed  cases  or  only  true  for  the  most  part,  the. 
most  effectual  verification  of  which  the  theory  could  be  susceptible 
would  be,  that  it  led  deductively  to  those  empirical  laws:  that  the 
uniformities,  whether  complete  or  incomplete,  which  were  observed  to 
exist  among  the  phenomena,  were  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  the 
causes,  we^e  such  as  could  not  ^w^. exist  if  those  be  really  the  causes 
by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced.  Thus  it  was  very  reasonably 
deemed  an  essential  requisite  of  any  true  theory  pf  the  causes  of  the 
celestial  motions,  that  it  should  lead  by  deduction  to  Kepler's  laws:, 
which,  accordingly,  the  Newtonian  theory  did. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  verification  of  theories  obtained 
by  deduction,  it  is  important  that  as  jnany  as  possible  of  th^  empirical , 
laws  of  the  phenomena  should  be  ascertained,  by  a  comparison  of  in- 
stances, conformably  to  the  Method  of  Agreement :  as  well  as  (it  must 
be  added)  that  the  phenomena  themselves  should  be.  described,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  accurate  manner  possible ;  by  collect- 
ing from  the  observation  of  parts,  the  simplest  possible  correct  expres- 
sion for  the  corresponding  wholes  t  as  when  the  series  of  the  observed 
places  of  a  planet  was  first  expressed  by  a  system  of  epicycles,  and 
subsequently  by  an  ellipse.  • 

,    It  is  worth  remarking,  that  complex  instances  which  would  have 
been  of  no  use  for  the  discovery  of  the  simple  laws  into  which  we  ' 
ultimately  analyze  their  phenomena,  nevertheless,   when  they  have    • 
served  to  verify  the  analysis,  become  additional  evidence  of  the  laws 
themselves.     Although  we  could  not  have  got  at  the  law  &om  com- 
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plex  cases,  still  when  the  law,  g(k  at  otherwise,  is  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  result  of  a  complex  case,  that  case  becomes  a 
new  experiment  on  the  law,  and  helps  to  confirm  what  it  did  not 
assist  us  to  discover.  It  is  a  new  trial  of  the  princi2)le  in  a  different 
set  of  circumstances ;  and  occasionally  serves  to  eliminate  some  cir-  . 
cumstance  not  pre\'iou8ly  excluded,  and  to  effect  the  exclusion  of 
which,  might  require  an  experiment  impossible  to  be  executed.  This 
was  strikingly  conspicuous  m  the  example  formerly  quoted,  in  which  ' 
the  difference  between  the  ob8er\'ed  and  the  calculated  velocity  of 
SQund  was  ascertained  to  result  from  the  heat  extricated  by  the  con- 
densation which  takes  place  in  each  sonorous  Wbration.  This  was  8 
trial,  in  new  circumstances,  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  heat  bj 
compressibn ;  and  it  certainly  added  materially  to  the  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality of  that  law.  Accordingly  any  law  of  nature  is  deemed  to 
have  gained  in  point  of  certainty,  by  being,  found  to  explain  some 
complex  case  which  had  not  previously  been  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  it ;  and  this  in'deed  is  a  considerati(m  to  which  it  is  the  habit  Tof 
scientific  men  to  attach  rather  too  much  value  than  too  little.     ' 

To  the  Deductive  Method,  thus  characterized  in  its  three  constituent 
parts,  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and  Verification,  the  human  mind  is 
indebted  for  its  most  glorious  triumphs  in  the  investigation  of  nature.. 
To  it  we  owe  all  the  theories  by  which  vast  and  comj^licated  phenomena 
are  embraced  under  a  few  simple  laws,  which,  considered  as  the  lawa 
of  those  great  phenomena,  could  never  have  been  detected  by  ^eir 
direct  study.  We  may  form  some  conception  of  what  the  method  has 
done  for  us,  from  the  case  of  the  celestial  motions ;  one  of  the  simplest 
amrmg  the  greater  instances  of  the  Composition  of  Causes,  since  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  not  of  primary  importance)  each  of  the  heaverily 
bodies  may  be  considered,  without  material  inaccui:acy,  to  be  never  at 
one  time  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  more  than  two  bodi^,  the 
sun  and  one  other  planet  or  satellite,  making,  with  the  reaction  of  the 
body  itself,  and  the  tangential  force,  only  four  different  agents  on  the 
concurrence  of  which  the  motions  of  that  body  depend ;  a  much  smaller 
number,  no  doubt,  than  that  by  which  any  other  of  the  gre^t  phenom- 
ena of  nature  are  determined  or  modified.  Yet  how  could  we  ever 
have  ascertained  the  combination  of  forces  upon  which  the  motions  of. 
the  earth  and  planets  are  dependent,  by  merely  comparing  the  orbitSt 
or  velocities,  of  different  planets,  or  the  different  velocities  or  positions 
of  the  same  planet  ?  Notwithstanding  the  regularity  which  manifests 
itself  in  those  motions,  in  a  degree  so  rare  among  the  effects  of  a  con- 
cuiTence  of  causes  ;  although  tlie  periodical  recurrence  of  exactly  the 
same  effect,  affords  positive  proof  that  all  the  combinations  of  causes* 
which  occur  at  all,  recur  periodically ;  we  -should  never  have  known 
what  the  causes  were,  if  the  existence  of  agencies  precisely  siniilax  on 
our  own  earth  had  not,  fortunately,  brought  the  causes  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  experimentation  under  simj>le  circumstances.  As 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyze,  further  on,  this  great  example  of 
the  Method  of  Deduction,  we  shall  not  occupy  any  time  with  it  here, 
but  shall  proceed  to  that  secondtiry  application  of  the  Deductive 
Method,  the  result  of  which  is  not  to  prove  laws  of  phenomena  but 
to  explain  them. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OP  THE  EXPLANATION   OF  LAWS  OF  NATURfe. 

< 

§  1.  The  deductive  operation,  by  which  we  derive  the  law  of  an  effe<jt 
from  the  laws  of  the  causes  of  which  the  concurrence  fives' rise  to  \t, 
may  be  undertaken  either  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  law,  or 
of  explaining  a  law  already  discovered.  The  word  explanat ion ^occur^ 
Bo  continually,  and  holds  so  impottant  a  place  in  philosophy,  that  a 
little  time  speMt  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  \t  will  be  profitably  em- 
ployed.   _, 

An  individual  fact  is  said  to  be  explained,  by  pointing  out  its  cause, 
that  is,  by  stating  the  law  or  laws  of  causation,  of  which  its  production 
is  an  instance.  Thus,  a  conflagration  is  explained,-when  it  is  proved 
to  have  arisen  frorh  a  spark  falling  into  the  midst  of  .a  heap  of  combus- 
tibles. And  in  a  similar  manner,  a  law  or  uniforniity  in  nature  is  said' 
to  be  explained,  when  another  law  or  laws  are  pointed  out,  of  which* 
that  law  itself  is  but  a  case,  and  from  which  it  could  be  deduced. 

§  2.  There  are  three  distinguishable  sets  of  circumstances  in  which 
a  law  of  acusation  may  be  explained  from,  or,  as  it  also  is  oflen  ex- 
pressed, resolved  into,  other  laws. 

The  first  is  the  case  already  so  fully  considered ;  an  intermixture  of 
laws,  producing  a  joint  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the 
causes  taken  separately.  The  law  of  the  complex  effect  is  explained, 
by  being  resolved  into  the  separate  laws  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  it.  Thus,  the  law  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  resolved  into  the  law 
of  the  tangential  force,  which  tends  to  produce  an  uniform  motion  in 
the  tangent,  and  the  law  of  the  contripetal  force,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce an  accelerating  motion  towards  the  sun ;  tlie  real  motion  being  t 
compound  of  the  two. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  in  this  resolution  of  the  law  of  a 
complex  effect,  the  laws  of  which  it  is  compounded  are  not  the  only  ele^ 
ments.  It  is  resolved  into  the  laws  of  the  separate  causes,  together 
with  the  fact  of 'their  coexistence.  The  one  is  as  essential  an  ingredi- 
ent BS  the  other ;  whether  the  object  be  to  discover  the  law  of  the  effect, 
or  only  to  explain  it.  To  deduce  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
we  require  not  only  to  know  the  law  of  a  rectilineal  and  that  of  a  gi'av- 
itative  force,  but  the  existence  of  both  these  forces  in  the  celestial 
regiond,  and  even  their  relative  apioimt.  The  complex  laws  of  causa- 
tion are  thus  resolved  into  two  distinct  kinds  of  elements :  the  one," 
simpler  laws  of  causation,  the  other  (in  the  aptly  selected  language  of 
Dr.  Chalmers)  collocations  ;  the  collocations  consisting  in  the  existence 
of  certain  agents  or  powers,  in  certain  circumstances  of  place  and  time. 
Wo  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  distinction,  and  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  such  a  length  as  dispense^  with  the  necessity  of  further 
insisting  upon  it  here.  The  fii'st  mode,  then,  of  the  explanation  of* 
Laws  of  Causation,  is  when  the  law  of  an  effect  is  resolved  into  the  va- 
rious tendencies  of  which  it  is  the  result,  and  into  the  laws  of  those 
tendencies. 
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§  3.  A  second  case  is  when,  between  what  seemed  the  cause  and 
what  was  suppostjd  to  be  its  effect,  further  observation  detects  an  iA- 
termediato  link  ;  a  fact  caused  by  the  antecedent,  and  in  its  turn  caus- 
ing the  consequent ;  so  that  the  cause  at  first  assigned  is  but  the  remote 
cause,  operating  through  the  intermediate  phenomenon.  A  seemed 
the  cause  of  C,  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  A  Was  only  the  cauae 
of  B,  and  that  it  is  B  which  was  the  cause  of  C.  For  example:  man- 
kind were  aware  that  the  act  of  touching  an  butward  object  caused  a 
sensation.  It  was,-  however,  at  last  discovered,  that  after  we  have 
touched  the  object,  and  before  we  experience  the  sensation,  some 
change  takes  place  in  a  kind  of  thread  called  a  non'o,  which  extcnda 
from  our  outwanl  organs  to  the  brain.  Touching  the  object,  therefore^ 
is  only  the  remote  cause  of  our. sensation;  that  is,  not  the  cause,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  the  cause  of  the  cause :  the  real  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion is  the  change  iathc  state  of  the  nerve.  Future  experience  may  not 
only  give  us  more  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of  the  particular 
nature  of  this  change,  but  may  also  inteq>olate  another  link :  between 
the  contact  (for  example)  of  the  object  with  our  outward  organs,  and 
the  production  of  the  change  of  state  in  the  nerve,  there  may  take 
place  some  electric  phenomenon.  Hitherto,  however,  no  such  inter- 
mediate agency  has  been  discovered ;  and  the  touch  of  the  object  must 
be  considered,  provisionally  at  least,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
affection  of  the  ner\'e.  The  sequence,  therefore,  of  a  sensaticm  of 
touch  upon  contact  wuth  an  object,  is  ascertained  not  to  be  an  ultimata 
law ;  is  resolved,  as  the  phrase  is,  into  two  other  laws — the  law,  that 
contact  with  an  object  produces  an  affection  of  the  ner>'e ;  and  the  law, 
that  an  affection  of*  the  ner\'e  produces  sensation. 

To  take  another  example :  the  more  powerful  acids  corrode  or  black-  . 
en  prganic  compounds.  This  is  a  case  of  causation,  but  of  remote  causa- 
tion ;  and  is  said  to  be  explained  when  it  is  shown  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate link,  namely,  the  separation  of  some  of  the  chemical  elements  of 
the  organic  structure  from  the  rest,  and  their  entering  into  combination 
with  the  acid.  The  acid  causes  this  separation  of  the  elements,  and  the 
separation  of  the  elements  causes  the  disorganization,  and  often  the 
charring  of  the  structure.  So,  again,  chlorine  extracts  coloring  mat- 
ters (whence  its  efhcacy  in  bleaching),  and  pilrifies  the  air  from  infec- 
tion. This  law  is  resolved  into  the  two  following  laws.  Chlorine  ha^ 
a  powerful  affinity  for  bases  of  all  kinds,  particularly  metallic  bases 
and  hydrogen.  Such  bases  are  essential  elements  of  coloring  matters 
and  contagious  compounds ;  which  substances,  therefore,  are  decom- 
posed  and  destroyed  by  chlorine. 

§  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  when  a  sequence  of  phe- 
nomena is  thus  resolved  into  other  laws,  they  arc  always  laws  more 
general  than  itself  The  law  that  A  is  followed  by  C,  is  less  general 
ijian  either  of  the  laws  which  connect  B  with  C  and  A  with  B.  This 
will  appear  from  very  simple  considerations. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to  be  counteracted,  or  frustrated,  by 
the  non-fulfilment  of  some  negative  condition  :  the  tendency,  therefore, 
of  B  to  produce  C  may  be  defeated.  Now  the  law  tliat  A  produces 
B,  is  equally  fulfilled  whether  B  is  followed  by  C  or  not ;  but  the  law 
that  A  produces  C  by  means  of  B,  is  of  course  only  fulfilled  when  B 
is  really  followed  by  C,  and  is  therefore  less  general  than  the  law  that 
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A  profluces  B.     It  ia\  also  legs  general  than  the  law  that  B*  produces'. 
C.     For  !B  may  ho-ve  other  causes  besidbs  A ;  and  as  A  produces  C  •  ' 
only  by  nleans  of 'B,  whil^  B  produces  C  whether  it  had  itself  been 
prpduced  by  A  or  by  aaiything  else,  the  second  law  embraces  a  .greater, 
number  of -instances,  covers  as  it  we^^e  a  greater  space  of  ground,  th^. 
the  first 

Thus,' in  our  former  example,  the  }a\v  that  the  contact*  of  an  object    ' 
causes  a  change  in  ^he  ^tate  ot  the  nerve,  is  more  general  than  thd 
law  thAt  contapt  with  an  object  causes  sensationj  sin/oe,  for  aught  w& 
know^^the  change  ia*  the  nerve  may  equally  take  place  when,  from 
a  counteracting  cause,  as  for  instance  -  strong  pientai  iexcitement,  th0  * 
sensation  -does  not.  follow ;  .  as  in  a  battle,  wh^re  woun^d^s  are  often  ra- 
ceived  without  ^ny  consciousness  of  receiving  tl^emr*   Am  again,  the 
law  that  ^change^  in  the  state  of  a  ne.w^  produces  senlsation,  is  niore 
general  than  tpe  law  that  contact  with  an  object  produces  sensation ; 
sii^ce  the  sensation  equally  foUows  the  change  in  the  .nerve  when-  not . 
produced  by  conta<it  with  an.  object,  but  by  some  othe^  cause  ;  as  in. 
the  well  knolvp  case,  when  a  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  feels  the  very 
sensat^oA  which  ho  ^as  been  accustomed  to  Call  ^,  pain  in  the  limb.  / 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  more  iminediat^  sequence  into  which  mfe  , ' 
law  of  a  remottj  sequence  is  resolved, -laws  of  greater -g'enerality  fh.an 
thjit  law  is,  but  (as  a'  consequence  of,  or  rather .  a^  .implied  lYi,  .theii: 
greater  generality,)  they  are  piore ,  to .  bq  relied  on  ;  tli^re  are  fewer- 
chances  of  their'  being  ultimately , found  not  to  be    universally  true. 
Fri)m  the  moment  virh^n  tl\&  pequencC  Qf  ^  and  C  is  ^own  not  ..to  be. 
immediate,  tut  to  depend  upon  an  intervening  phenomenon,  then,  how-*, 
ever  cogstarit  and  invariable  the  secjuence  of  A  and  C  has  hitherto  beea 
found,  possibilities  arise  of  its  feilip-e,  exceeding  those  which  can  afiect  ^ 
either  of  the  more  immediate  sequences,  A  B  iand  J^C.     The  tendency 
of  A  to  produce  C  may  be  defeated  by  ^vhatevc^  is  capable  of  defe^- 
ii\g^  either  the  te'ndency  of  A  to- produce  B,  or  tlie- -tendency  of  B  to 
pro/luce  C  ;  it  is  therefore  twice  as  liable  tp  failure  as  either  of  those    . 
more  elementary  tendencies  ;  and  the  generalization  that  A  jsr  always 
followed  by  C,'is  t^vice  as  hkely  to  be  found  erroneous.     And-so  of  Ithe' 
converse  generalization,^ that  C  is  always  preceded  and  caused  by.  A;, 
which  will  be  erroneous  not  only  if  there  should  happen  ta  be  a  second 
immediate  mpdo  of  production  of  C  itself,  but  moreover  if  there  be.  a 
Second  mode  of  production  pfB,  tlie^mmediate,  antQcedent  of  O  in  the- 
sequence/       .  .         . ;      r  •  , 

The  resolutipn  of  the.  one  generalization  into,  the  •  other  two,  not 
only  shows  that  there  are  possible  liipitations-  of  ^e  former,  from 
which  its  two  etements  are  exempt,  but  shows  also  where  these  are  to 
be  looked  for. .  As^^oon  as  we  know  that  B  intervenes  between  A  and 
G,  we  Also  knoW  that  if  thef e  be  cascss  in  which  the  sequence  of  A 
and  C  <loes  not,  hold,  these  are  most  likely  to  }^  found  by  studying  the 
effects  and  the  conditions  of  the  ])henomenon  B. 

It  apjiears,  then,  that  in  the  second  of  the  three  modes  in  which  a 
law  may  be  resolved  into  oth^r  laws,  the  latter  ?ire  more  general,  that 
is^  extend  to  more  cases,  and  are  also  less  likely  to  require  limitation 
from  subsequent  cxpencnce,  than  the  law  which- they  servo  to  explain, 
They  are  more  nearly  unconditional ;  .they  are  defeated  by  few^r  con- 
tingencies ;  they  are  a  nearer  approach  to  the  .i\niv,ersal' truth  of  nature.. 
The  ^jame  observations  are  still  more  .evidently  true  with  regardf  to  tbo 
Mm 
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<jleed,  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  a  time  When  tbe  idea  of 
explaining  <sele8tial  facts  by  terrestrial  laws,  was  looked  upon  as  ibe 
confounding  of  ai|  lA^ofeasible  distinctioi).    When,  bowevcr,  the  celes- 
tial motions  were  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  deductive  processes 
performed  from  whicli  it  appeared  that -their  laws  and  those  of  tenrea- 
.trial  gravity  corresponded,  tnose  celestial  observations  became  a  set  of 
■instances  which  exactly  eliminated  the  circumstance  of  proximity  to 
the^  earth  ;  and  proved  that  in  the  original  case^  that  of  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, it  waa  not  the  earth,  as  such,  that  caused  the  motion  of  the  pres-* 
sure,  but  the  circumstance  ciimmon  to  that  case  with  tbe  celeatial 
'  instances,  namely,  the  ^t^escnce  of  some  great  body  within  certab 
limits  of  distance. 

§  6.  There  arc,  then,  throe  mpdes  of  explaining  law»  of  causation, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing, '  resoh-ing  them  into  other  laws.  Fint,  ' 
when  the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined  causes  is  resolved  into  the  sepa* 
rate  laws  *  of  the  causes,  together  with  the  fact  of  their  combination. 
Secondly,  when  the  law  which  connects  any  two  links,  nut  proximate, 
in  a  chain  of  causation,  is  resolved  into  the  laws  whieh  connect  each 
with  the  intermediate  links.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  resolving-  one 
law  into  two  or  mow;  in  the  thii:d,  two  or  more  are  resolved  into  one; 
when,  after  the  law  has  been  shown  to  hold  good  in  several  different 
iilasses  of  cases,  we  decide  that  what  is  true 'in  each  of  these  classes  of 
cases,  is  true  utjder  some  more  general  supposition,  conHisting  of:  what 
aU  those  classes  of  cases  have  in  common.  We  may  here  remark  tha^ 
this  last  operation  involves  noflo  of  the  uncertainties  attendant  npoA 
induction  by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  since  we  need  not  suppose 
the  result  to  be  extended  byway  of  infereiice  to  any  new  class  of  cases, 
different  from  those  by  the  comparison  of  which  it  was  engendered. 

Iji  all  these  three  processes,  laws  are,  as  we  haVO'scen,  resolved  into 
laws  more  general  than  themselves,  laws  extending  to  all  the  caaes 
which  the  former  extend  to,  and  others  besides.  In  the  first  tw6 
modes  they  are  also  resolved  into  laws  more  certain,  in  other  words, 
moro  universally  tAie-  than  themselvos ;  they  are,  in  fact,  proved  not 
to  be  themselves  laws  of  nature,  the?  chaj*acter  of  which  is  to  be 
universally  true,  but  results  d£  laws  of  nature,  which  may  be  only  true 
conditionally,  and  for  the  most  part.  No  difference  of  this  sort  exists 
in  the  thinl  case;  since  here  the  partial  laws  are,  in  fact,  tlie  yeky 
name  law  as  the  general  one,  and  any  exception  to  them  would  be  an' 
exception  to  it  too. 

By  all  the  three  processes,  the  range  of  deductive  science  is 
eictended  ;  since  the  laws,  thus  resolved,  may  be  thenceforth  deduced 
demonstratively  from  the  laws  into  which  they  are  resolved.  ■  As,, 
already  rem^irked,  the  same  deductive  process  which  pro\'B8  a  law  or 
fact  of  causation,  if  unknown,  serves  to  explain  it  when  known. 

The  word  explanation  is  hew  used  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 
What  is.  called  explaining  one  law  of  nature  by  another,  is  but  siil>i> . 
sHtuting  one  mystery  for  another;  and  does  nothing  to  render  the 
general  course  of  nature  other  than  mysterious :  we  can  no  more  assign 
a  whi/  for  the  more  extensive  laws  tlian  for  the  partial  ones.  The 
explanation  may  substituto  a  mystery  which  has  become  familiar,  and 
has  grown  to  seem  not  mysterious,  for  one  which  is  still  strange.  Ab4 
this  IS  tb^  meaning  of  explanatioD,  in  common  parlance.     But  dM 
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process  with  which  we  ase  here  concerned  often  does  the- very  con- 
trary ;  it  rpsolves  a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  familiar,  into^  one 
bf  wihich  we  previously  knew  little  ornothing ;  as  wiien  the  common 
fikct  of  the  fall  of  heavy  b<!Klies  is  resolyed  into  a  jtendency  of  all  paiS 
tides  of  matter  towai'ds  one  another.     It  must  be  kept  constantly  u\' 
vieV^,. therefore,  that  when  phikMofihers  speak  of  explaining  any  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,. they  al>vays  mean,  pointing  out  not  some 
mpre  familiar  but  nfierely  sopie  ihore  general  phenomenon-of  indiich  it 
is  a  partial  exemplification,  or  some  laws  of  causation  which  pro^iuce^ 
ibby  their  joint  or  successive  action,  and  from  'which,  therefore,  its 
conditio];^  may  be  determined  deductively.      Every  -sudi  operation 
brings  us  a  step  nearer  towards  answering  the  quOstioni  which  ^vas- 
stated  some  time  agO*  as  pomprehencting  the  whole  j^roblem  bf.  the 
investigation  of  nature  viz.,  A^hat  are  the  fewest  assumptions^  which 
being  granted,  the  order  of  nature  as  it  exists  would  be  the  result  1 
What  are  the  £3  west  general  propositions'firom  which  all  thejuniformitite 
existing^  in  nature  could  be  deduced  ?        ,     ' 

The  laws,  thus  explained  or  resolved,  are  sometimes  saM  to  be 
accounted  for ;  but  the  expression  is  incOrvect,  if  taken  to,  mean  any- 
dung  more  th^  what  has  been  already  stated.  In  minds  not  habituated 
to  accur^e  thinking,  there  is.bflen'a  confused  notion  that  the  general 
laws  aie  'the  cuu^eg  oi  the  partial 'ones ;  that  the  law  of  general  gravita- 
tion, for  example,  causes  the  phenomenon  of  the;  fall  of  bodies  to  the' 
earth.  .But  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  word  cause : 
terrestrial  gravity  is  not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation,  but  a  coie^-of 
it ;  that  is,  one  kind  of  the  particular  ihstancesv  in  which  diat  general 
law  obtains.  Xq  account  for  si  la\v  of  nature  means,  and  caiv  mean,  no 
rjoojtie  than  io  assign -other  laws  more  general,  together  with  bollocstioilB, 
which  ia^ys  and  collocations'  being  supposed,  the  partial  law  follows 
without  any  additional  supposition. 


f  » 
CHAPTER  XHI. 

.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ElKLANATION  OF  LAWS  OF  NATURS. 

1  ■ ' 

i 

§  1.  Some  of  |:he  most  remarkable  instances  which  have  occurred- 
nnce  the  great  Newtonian  generalisation,  of  the  Explanation  of  lawt*' 
of  causation  subsisting  among  complex  phenomena,  by  resolving  them 
ipto  simpler  and  more  general  laws,  are  to  be  found  among  the  recent 
speculations  of  Liebig  in  organic  chemistry.  These  speculations^' 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  lojpg  before  the  world  to  ■ 
entitle  us  positively  to  assume  that  no  well-groui^ded  objection  can  be 
made  to  any  part  of  them,  afford,  however,  so  ^uimitable  an  example 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Deductive  Method,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pre- 
aeiit  some  specimens  of  them  here. 

It  had  been  observed  in  certain  cases,  that  chemical  action  is,  as  it 
were,  contagious ;  that  is  to  say,  a  substance  which  wouh}  ^ot  of  itself 
yiald  to  a  particular  chemical  attraction,  (the  force  of  the-  attraction  •; 
not  being  sufficient  to  o>^ercome  cohesion,  or  to  destroy  some  chemical 
combination  in  which  the  substance  was  ^eady  held,)  will  nevertbe- 
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less  do  so  if  placed  in  contact  with  spme  other  bodj  which  is*^in  (he.* 
act  of  yielding  to  the  same  force.  Nitric  acid,  for  example,  does  not 
dissolve  pure  platinum,  which  may  "  be  boiled  with  this  acid  witEqut 
being  oxidized' by  it,  even  when  in  a  state  of  such  fine  division  that  it 
no  longer  reflects  light."  But  the  «ame  cwid  easily  dissolves  silver. 
Now^f  an  alloy  of  silver  and  platinmn  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
acid  does  not,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  separate  the  two  metals, 
dissolving  the  silver,  and  leaving  the  platinum ;  it  dissolves  both :  the 
platinum  as  well  as  the  silver  becomes  oxidized,  and  in  that  state  c(}m- 
bines  With  the- undecomposed  portion  of  the  bcid*.  *  In  like  mannef, 
"copper  does  not  decompose  water,  even  when  boiled  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  an  alloy  of  cpppcr,  zinc,  and  nickel,  dissolves  easily 
m  this  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas."  These  phenomena  can^ 
not  be  explained  by  the  laws  of ,  what  'is , termed  chemical  affini^. 
They  point  to  a  peculiar  law,  by  which  the  oxidation  which  one  body 
suffers,  causes  another,  yti  contact  with  it,  to  subtatit  to  the  same  changet 
And  not  only  chemical  composition,  but.  chemical  decompiosition,  is 
capable  of  being  similarly  propagated.  The  peroxide'of  hydrogen;  a 
compound^  formed  by  hydrogen  with  a  greater  ambunt  of  oxygen  than 
the  quanitity  necessary  to  form  water,  is  held  together  by  a  chemical 
attraction  of  so  weak  a  nature,  that  the  slightest  circilmstaiice  is  suffix 
cnent  to-decon3ipo9e  it;  and  it  even,  though  very  slowly,  gives  off  oxygen 
and  is  "reduced  to  water  spontaneously  (oeing,  1  presume,  decpmposed 
by  the  tendency  of  its  oxygen  to  absorb  hoaf  and  assume  the  gaseoXis 
state).  Now  it  has  been  observed,  thait  if  this  decomposition  of  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  t^es  place  in  c()*ntact  with  some  metallic  oxides, 
as  those  of.  silver,  and  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  it^  supeW 
induces  ti  corresponding  chemical  action  upon  those  substances ;  they 
also  give  fdrth  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  and  are  reduceia 
to  the  metal  or  td  the  protoxide ;  although  they  do  not  undergo  this 
change  spontaneously,  and  there  is  no  chemical  affinity  at  work  to 
make  them  do  so.  Other  similar  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Liebig.  "Now  no  other  explanation,"  he  observes,  "of  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  given,  than  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  enabled  another  body, 'with  which  it  is  in  contact,  to 
enter  into  the  same'state." 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  law  of  nature  of  great  simplicity,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  extremely  special  and  limited  character  of  the  phenomena 
in  which  alone  it  can  be  detected  experimentally  ^because  hi  them 
alone  its  results  are  not  intermixed  and  blended  with  those  of  other 
laws),  had  be'fen  very  httle  recognized  by  chemists,  and  no  one  could 
have  ventured,  on  experimental  evidence,  fo  affirm  it  as  a  law  common 
Jo  aXl  ch^mics^l  action ;  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  a  rigorous  employ- 
ment of  the  Method  of  Difference  where  the  properties  of  different  kinds 
of  substance  are  involved,  an  impossibility  which  we  noticed  and  clwtr-> 
acterized  in  a  previous  chapter .•  Now  this  ext^-emely  special  and  ap- 
parently precarious  generalization  has,  in  tlie  hands  ol  Liebig,  been 
converted  by  a  masterly  employment  of  the  Deductive  Method,  into  a 
law  pervading  all  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  gravitation  assumed  that 
,  character  in  the  hands  of  Newton ;  and  has  been  found  to  explain,  im 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  humei:ous  detached  geneFalizationa  of,a 

-•  Supra,  p.  ^39, 
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more  limited  kind,  reducing  the  phetiomdna  concerned  in  those  gener- 
alizations into  mere  casfes  |)f  itself. 

The  contagious  influence  of  chemical  action  is  not  a  powerful  force, 
and  is  only  capable  of  overcoming' weak  affinities  :  "we  may,  thelrefoite, 
expect  to  find  it  principally  exemplified  in  the  decomposition  of  sub- 
stances which  are  held  together  by  weak  chemical  forces.  Now  the* 
force  which  holds  a  compound  substanjoe^ogetber  is  generally  weakcrr, 
the  more  compound  the  substance  is ;  and  organic  products  are  the  most  ^ 
compound  su^bstan'ces  known,  those  which  haVe  the  most  cbpiplex 
atomic  constrtutton.  It  is,  therefore;  upon  such  substances  that  the 
self-propagating  power  of  chemical  action  is  likely  to  -exert  itself 'fe 
the  most  markefd  mannef.  Accordingly,  first;  it  explains  the  remark- 
able laws  of  fermentation,  and  some  of  those  of  putrefaction.  **  A  littje 
leaven,"  that  is,  dough  in  a  certain  state  of  chemical*  action,  impresses 
a  similar  chemical  action,  upoir  "  the  whole  lump.*'  The  contact  of  any* 
decaying  substance,  occasions  the  diecay  of-  matter  previously  sound. 
Again,  yeast  is  a  substance  actjially  in  a  process  Of  decomposition  &ora. 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  evolvingrarboiiic  acid  gas.  Sdgar  is.  a 
substance  which,  from  the  complexity  of  its  composition,  ha^  no  great 
energy  of  coherence  in  its  existing  form,  and  is  capable  of  being  eiiiTy, 
eonverted  (by  combination  with  the  elements  of  water)  into  qarbonic- 
acid  and  alcohol.  Now  the  pi'ere  presence  of  yeast,  the  mere  proxim- 
ity of  a  substanciB  of  which  the  elements  are  separatmg  from  each 
other,  and  cQmbining  with  the  elements  of  wat.er^  causes  sugar. to .un- 
dergo  the  same  change,  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gias,  arid  becoming 
alcohol.  It-  is  not  the  elements  contained 4ft  the  yeast  which  ^6  this. 
**  An  aqueous  infusion  of  yeast  may  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sugar, 
and  preserved  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  without  either 
experiencing  the  slightest  change."  Neither  does  the  insoluble  resi-  * 
due  of  the  yeast,  after  being  treated  with  water,  possess  the  power 
of  exciting  fermentation.  It  is  not  the  yeast  itself,  therefore  ;•  it  is 
the  yeast  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  sugar,  which  Would  noO 
decompose  and  oxidize  by  the  mere  presence  of  oxygen  and  water, 
is  induced  to  do  so  when  another  oxidation  is  at  work  in  the  mi(^ 
of  it.  '.  '  •   .^ 

Py  the  same  principle  Liebig  is  enabled  to  explain  n^alaria;  the 
pernicious  influence  of  putrid  substances ;  a  variety  of  poisons;  *conta* 
gious  diseases;  and  other  phenomena.  Of  all  substahccd,  diose  oom^ 
•posing  the  animal  body  are  the  most  complex  in  their  Coinpositiofi,  and 
m  the  leaist  stable  condition  of  union.  The  blood,  in  particular,  is  the 
most  unstable  compound  known'.  What,  thei:ef6re,  can  be  less^sur* 
prising  than  that- gaseous  or  other  substances,  in  the  act  of  undergoing, 
the  chemical  changes  which  constitute,  for  instance,  putrefaction, 
should,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  by  respiration  or '' 
otherwise,  and  still  more  when  introduced  by  inoculation  into  the  blood 
itself,  impress  upon  some  of  the  particles  a  chemical  action  similar  to 
its  own ;  which  is  propagated  in  like  manner  to  other  particles,  until 
the  whole  system  is  placed  in  a  state  of  <;hemical  action  more  or  less 
inconsistent  with  th6  chemical  conditions  of  vitality. 

Of  the  thre<?  modes  in  which  we  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  the* 
resolution  of  a  special  law  into  more  general  ones  may. take  place,  this 
speculation  of  Liebig  e^^emplifiefl  tfa^  second.'     The  J&ws' explained; 
are  such  as  this,  that  yeast  puts  augar  into  a  state  qf  fennentati<m«  ' 
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Between  the  remote  cause,  the  presence  of  yeast,  and  the  conseqaent 
lennentation  of  the  eugar,  there  has  been  interpolated  a  pvoximate 
cause,  the  chemical  action  between  the  particlics  of  the  yeast  and  the 
elements  r/f  air  and  water.     The  special  law  is  thus  resolved  into  two 
others,  more  general  than  itself:  the  first,  that  yeast  is  decomposed  by 
the  presence  of  air  and  water ;  the  second,  that  matter  undergoing 
chemical  action  has  a  tendency  to  produce  similar  chemical  action  in 
otlier  matter  in  contact  with  it.     But  while  the  investigation  thus  aptly 
exhibits  the  second  mode  of  the  resolution  of  a  complex  law,  it  no  less 
happily  exemplifies  the  third;  the  subsumption  of  special  laws  under 
a  more  general  law,  by  gathcriqg  them  up  into  one  more  comprehen- 
sive expression  which  includes  them  all.     For  the  curious  fact  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  chemical  action  was  only  raised  into  a  law  of  all 
chemical  action  by  these  very  investigations ;  just  as  the  Newtohian 
attraction  was   only  recognized  as  a  law  of  all  matter  when  it  waf 
found  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  gravity.     Previously  .to 
Liebig's  investigations,  the  property  in  question  had  only  been  observed 
in  a  few  epepial  cases  of  chemical  action ;  but  when  his  deductive 
redsoiiings  had '  established  that  innumerable  effects  produced  upon 
weak  ctimpounds,  by  8ul>stances  none  of  whose  known  peculiaritiet 
would  account  for  their  having  such  a  power,  might  be  explained  \^j 
considering  the  supposed  special  property  to  exist  in  all  those  cases, 
these  numeroufr  generalizations  on  separate  substances  were  brought 
toj^ether  into  one  law  of  chemical  action  in  general :  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  sulistanccs  being,  in  fact,  eliminated,  just  as  the  New- 
tonian deduction  eliminated  Scorn  the  instances  of  terrestrial  gravity 
the  circumstance  of  proximity  to  the  earth. 

§  2.  Another  of  Liobig*s  speculations,  which,  if  it  should  ultimately 
he  found  to  agree  with  all  the  facts  of  the  extremely  complicated 
plienomenon  to  wliich  it  relates,  will  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  Deductiye  Method  upon  record,  is  his  theory  of  respi- 
ration. 

The  fkcts  of  respiration,  or  in  other  words  the  special  laws  which 
Liebig  has  attempted  to  explain  from,  and  resolve  into,  more  general 
ones,,  are,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  absorbs  oxygen 
and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  changing  thereby  its  color  from 'a 
blackish  purple  to  a  brilliant  red.  The  absorption  and  exhalation  are 
evidently  chemical  phenomena ;  and  the  caibon  of  the  carbonic  aiud 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  body,  that  is,  must  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bloo4  from  the  substances  with  which  h  came  into 
cpntact  in  its  passage  through  the  org^iism..  Required  to  find  the 
intermediate  links,  the  precise  nature  6f  the  two  chemical  actions  which 
take  place ;  first,  the  absoqitiou  of'  the  carbon  or  of  the  carbonic  acid 
by  the  blood,  in  its  circulation  through  the  body;  next,  the  excretion 
of  the  carbon,  or  the  exchange  of  the  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen,  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Liebig  believes  himself  to  have  found  tlie  solution  of  this  vesMf^ 
quastio  in  a  class  of  chemical  actions  in  which  scarcely  any  less  acuta* 
and  accurate  inquirer  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  it. 

Blood  is  composed  of  tw(j  parts,,  the  serum  and  the  globules.  The 
serum  absorbs  and  holds  in  solution  carbonic  acid  in  great  quantity, 
but  has  no  tendency  ^either  to  part  with  it  or  to  absorb  oxygon.     The 
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fflobule9,  therefore,  are  coholudcji  to  be  the  portion  of  thef  blood  which 
IS  operative  in  respiration*  These  globules  contain  a  pertain  quantity 
of  iron,,  which  from  chen^ical  tests  ia  inferred  to  be  in  th6  state  oi 
oxide/  ■ 

Dr.  Liebig  recognized,  in  the  known  chemical  properties  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  laws  which,  if  followed  out  deductively,  woiild  lead  t^ 
the  prediction  of  the  precise  series  of  phencmena  whi<^h  respiratioci 
exhibits. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  iron,  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxifle;  In  the 
arterial  blood  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  peroxide :  in  the  venous  blood 
we  have  no  direct,  evidence  which  of  the  oxides  is  present,  but-  the 
'considerations  to  be  presently  stated  will  prove  that  it  is  the  protoxide. 
As  arterifil  and  venous  bjood  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alternate  coji- 
yersion  into  one  another,  the  question  arises/ under  what  circumstances 
the  protoxide,  of  iron  is  capable  of  being  conveiied  into  •  the  peroxide, 
and  vice  verad.  Now  the  protoxide  readily  combines  with  oxygen  id 
the  presence  of  water,  forming  the  hydrated  peroxide :  these  condi- 
tions it  finds  in  passing  through  the  lungs ;  it  derives  oxygen  from  the 
air^  and  finds  water  in  the  blood  itself;  This  would  already  cxpl^^ 
one  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration.  ■  But  the  aiterial  blood, 
in  quitting  the  lungs,  is  charged  with  hydrated  peroxide:  in  what 
manner  is  thp  peroxide  J^rought  back  to  its  former  state  ] 

The  chemical  coHditions  for  the  reduction  pf  the  bydvated'peroxidb 
ibto  the  state- of  protoxide,  aire  precisely. those  which  the  blood  me^ 
with  in  circulating  through  the. body;  namely,  contact  with  organic 
compounds.  *  '  .  ,- 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  when  treated  with  organic  compounds 
(where  no  sulphur  is  present)  gives  forth  oxygen  and  water,  which. 
oxygQn,  attracting  the-  carbon  from'  the  organic  substance,  becomee 
carbonic,  acid*;  while  the  peroxiAe,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  pret- 
oxide,  combiiies  with  the  carbonio  acid,  and  becomes  a  carbonjSte. 
JJow  this  'Carbonate  needs  only  come  again  into  contact  with  oxygen 
and  water  to  be  decomposed ;  the  carbonic  acid  being  given  off,^  and 
the  prot9xide,  by  the  absoqition  of  oxygen  and  water»  becomi^ig  again 
the  l\ydrated  peroxide. 

The  mysterious  chomical  phenomena  connected  with  respiration 
can  now,  by  a  beautiful  deductive  process,  be  completely  explained. 
The  arterial  blood,  containing  iron  m  the  form  of  hydrated  peroxide^ 
passes  into .  the  capillai[ies,  where  it  meets  with  the  decaying  tisisuM, 
receiving  also  in  its  course  cortaiil  non-azotizedbut  highly  carboniaed 
animal  products,  in  particular  the  bile.  In  these  it  finds  the  precis^ 
conditions  recjuired  for  decomposing  the  peroxide  into  oxyge\i  and  the 
protoxide.  T^le  oxygen  combines  with  the. carbon  of  the  decaying 
tissues,  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  which,  although  insufficient,  in  amount 
to  neutralize  the  whole  of  the  protoxide,  combines  with  a  portion  (one> 
fourth)  of  it,  and  returns  in  the  form  of  cL  carbenate,  along,  with' tb^, 
other  three-fourths  of  the  protoxide,  through  the  venous  system  into 
the  lungs.  There  it  again  meets  with  oxygen  and  water:  the  free 
protoxide  becomes  hydrated  peroxide;  the  carbonate  of  protoxide 
parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  ana  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  water,  enfeiii- 
also  into  the  state  of  hydrated  peroxide.  The  heat  evolved  in  the 
transition  from  protoxide  to  peroxide;  as  well  as  in  th^  previous  oxid^^' 
tion  of  the  carbon  contaitied  in  thd  tissues,  is  considered  by  I^iebi^  id 
-.      Nn  - 
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the  cause  which  sustains  the  tcipperatute  of  die  body.     But  into  this 
pprtiori'of  the  speculation  we  need  not  enter.*  .  ^      '      • 

This  example  displays  the  second  mode  of  ressjlving  complex  laws, 
by  (he  interpolation  of  intermediate  links  in  tho  chain  of  causation ; 
and  Some  of  the  steps  of  the  deduction  exhibit  case^  of  the  first  roodei^ 
that  which  mfers  the  joint  effect  of  two  or  more  causes  from  theiif 
separate  effects ;  but  to  trace  out  in  detail  these  exemplifications  may 
be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  The  third  mode  is  not  em- 
ployed in  tliis  example,  since  the  simpler  laws  ipto  which  those  of 
restriration  are  resolved  (the  laws  of  the.chemifeal  action  of  the  oxides 
of  irony  were  altcady  known  laws,  and  did- not  acquire  any  additional, 
generality  from  their  employment  in  the  present  case. 

)  :  '  f       ■ 

I 

§  3.  The  property  which  salt  possesses  of  preserving  animal  Buh^ 
stances  from  putrefaction  is  resolved  by  Xiiebig  into  two  more  genera} 
laws,  the  strong  attraction  of  salt  for  water,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
presenpe  •  of  "water  a»  a  condition  of  putrefaction.  The  intermediate 
phenomenon  which  is  interpolated  between  the  remote  cause  and  the 
eifect,  can  here  be  not  merely  inferred  but  seen  ^  for  it  is  a  familiar 
fact,  that  flesh  upon  Avhich  palt  has  been  thrown  is  speedily  foudd 
swimming  in  brine.  • 

The  second  o^  the  two  factors  (as  they  paay  be  termed)  inta  which 
the  preceding  law  has  been  resolved,  the  necessity  of  water  to  putre- 
factioni  itself  aifford^  an  additional  example  of  the  Resolution  of  Lawsw 
The  law  itself  is  proved  by  the  Method  6f  Difference,  einofe  flesh  com- 
pletely dried  and  kept'  in  a  dry  atmosphere  does  not  putrefy,  ah  we 
see. in  the  case  of  dried  provisions,  and  human  bodies  in  very  diy 
elimates.  A  deductive  explandtton  of  this  same  Jaw  results  from 
Liebig's  speculation^.  The  putrefaction  of  animal  and  other  azoti2;ed 
bQdies  is  a  chemical  process,-  by  which  they  ai*e  gradually  dissipated  m 
a  gaseous  form,>chiefly  in  that  of  carbonic  acid  an|i  ammonia;  now  to 
convert  the  carbon  of  the  animal  substance  into  carbonic  acid  requires 
oxygen,  and  to -convert  the  azote  into  ammonia  requires  hydrogen; 
which  are  the  elements  of  water.  The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  putror 
faction  of  azotized  substances, .  compared  with  the  gradual  decay  oi 
non-azotized  t^odies  (such  as  wood  and  the  like)  by  the  action- of 
oxygen  alone,  is  explained  •  by  Liobig  from-  the  general  law  that 
•Bubsts^ces  are  much  more  easily  deconrposed  by  the  action  of  two- 
different  aflinities  upon  two  of  tbeir  elements,  than  by  the  action  of 
only  one.     '     '  ~ 

'  The.  purgative  effect  of  salt  with  alkaline  bases,  when  administered 
in  concentrated  solutions,  is  explained  by  Liebig  from  the  two  follow- 
ing principles :  Animal  tissues  (such  as  the  stomach)  do  not  absoih 
concentrated  solutions  of  c^lkalin^  salts ;  and  such  solutions  do  dissolve 
the  solids  contained  in  the  intestines.  The  simpler;  laws  into  which 
the  complex  law  is  here  resolved,  are  th6  second  of  the  two  foregoing 

*  As  corroborating  the  opinion  of  Liebig  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  Tenous  blood 
is  only  partially  carbonated,  the  fact  has  been  suggested  that  the  system  shows,  graet  re«o> 
ness  to  absorb  an  extra  quantity  of  carbomc  ac^,  fA  furnished  in  effervescing  dsinka.  la 
stich  cases  the  acid  i^ust  combine  with  jiom^thing;  and  that  something  is  probably  thdtitae 
protoxide.  It  would  be  worth  ase^tsining  whether  .the  protoxide  itseff  or  its  carbonate 
Aas  the  greater  facility  ip  absorbing  oxygen  and  turning  itself'  into  liydmted  peroxide  in, 
the  lungs.  If  the  carbonate,  Ih^n  ine  beneficial  effect,  on  the  animal  economy,  of -drinlM 
which  give  an  artificial  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  system,  would  be,  to  that  extent 
deductively  demonstrated. 
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principles  -  oombined  with  a -third,  namely,  that  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tion'acts  easily  upon  substances  in  a  state  of  solution/  The  negative* 
general  proposition,  that  animal  substances*  do  not  absorb  these  saltsi 
contributes  to  the  explanation  'by  accounting  for  the  absence  of  ^ 
counteracting  cause,  namely,  absorption  by  the  stomach,  whicii  in  the 
case  of  oth§r  substance^  possessed  of  thc'requisite  chemical  propertied  - 
interferes  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  substances  wiiicji  th^y 
are  destined  to  dissolve;  •      . 

§  4.  From  the  foregoing  and  sUnil^ir  instances,  we  may  see*  the  im- 
portance, when  a  la.w  of  najture  Previously  unknown  iiap  been  brought 
to-light,  or  when  new  light  hjis  been  thrown  upon  a  knowa  law  by 
experiment,  of  examining  all  cases  which  present  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  bringing  that  laV^  into  action ;  a  process  uecessarily  fertile  ix\, 
demonstratiotls'  of  special  laws  previously  uniSuspected,  and  explaaa- 
tions  of  others  already  empirically  known.  ' 

•  For  instance,  Faraday  discovered  by  experiment,  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity could  be  evolved  from  a  natural  magnet,  provided  a  conducting 
body  were  set  m  motion  at  right  angles  to -the  direction  of  the  magnet; 
apd  this  he  found  to  hold  not  only  of  small  magnets;  but  Of  that.grelit 
magnet,  the  earth.  The  law  -being  thus  established  ffxperimentally,; 
that  electricity  is  evolved,  by  a  magnet,  and  a  conductor  moving  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  poles,  we  may  noW  look  out  fot"fredi 
instances  in  which  -these  conditions  meet.  .  Wherever  a  Conductor 
move*  or  revolves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  eartli's  magnetic 
pole8,.there  we  may  expect  an  evolution  of  electricity.  In  the  northern 
regions,  where  the  polar  direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horin; 
zon,  all  horizontal  motions  of  conductors  will  produce  electricity ;  hori» 
zontal  wheels,  for  exfimple,  made  of  metal ;  likewise  all  running  sti:eam^ 
will  evplve  a  current  of  electricity  which  will  .circulate  round  them; 
and  the  air. thus  charged  with  electricity  may  be  one  of  the  cstUses  df  • 
the  Auroiu  BoreaHs.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  on  the  contrary,  upright 
wheels  placed  parallel  to  the  equator  will  originate  a  voltaic  circuit, 
and  waterfalls  will  naturally  become  electric.  ^  • 

For  a  tecond  example ;  it  has  recently  been  found,  chiefly  by  ikt^c 
researches  of  Profeapor  Graham,. that  gases  have  a  strong  tendency  ,tt> 
permeate  animal  membranes,  >and  diffuso  themselves  through  the  spapes 
which  such  membranes  enclose,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  othto 
gases  in  those  spaces.  Proceeding  from  thia  general  law,  and  review- 
ing a  variety  of  cases  in  which  gases  lie  contiguous  to  membranes;  we 
are  enabled  to  demonstrate  or  to  explain  the  following. more  special 
laws  :  1st.  The  human  or  aiiimal  body,. when  sttrrounded  wijth  any  gis 
not  already  contained  within  the  body,  absorbs  it  rieipidly-;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  gases  of  putrefying  matters:  which  helps  to  explain 
malaria.  2d.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  of  effervescing  dnnks,  evoivefl 
in  l^e  stomach,  permeates  its  membranes,  and  rapidly  spreads  through 
the  system,  where,  as  suggested  in  a  former  note,  it  probably  combined 
with  the  iron  contained  in' tire  blood. v^ 3d.  AJcohol  taken  into  the" 
Btomach  (the  temperature  of  the  stoniach  is  above  the  boiling  point  of 
pure  alcohol,)  passes  into  vapor  and  spreads  through  the  system  witb  • 
great  rapidity;  (which  combined  with  the  l^gh  combustibility jof  alco- 
hol, or  in  other  words  its  re^y  combination  With  oxygen,  may  pef hap4[ 
help  to  explain  the  bodily  ^warmth  immediately  consequent^n  (urihkin^  • 
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spirituous  liquors.)  4tb.  Iti  any  state  of  the  body  in  whidi  peculiar 
gases  are  formed  within  it,  these  will  rapidly  exhale  through  all  parts 
of  the  body;  and  hence  the  rapidity  with  whiich,  in  certain  states  of 
dificasopthc  surrounding  atmosphere  becomes  tainted.  5th.  The  putre- 
faction of  the  interior  parts  of  a  carcass  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
the  exterior,  from  the  ready  passage  outwards  of  the  gaseous  products. 
6th.  The  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  not  pre- 
vented but  rather  promoted,  by  the  inten'ention  of  the  membrane  of 
the  lungs  and  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  between  the  blood  and  the 
air.  It  is  necessary,  however,»that  there  should  be  a  substance  in  the 
blood  with  •  which  the  oxygen  6f •  the  air  may  immediately  combine, 
otherwise,  instead  of  passuig  into  the  blood,  it  would  permeate  the 
whole  organism;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cajnllariee,  should  also  find  a  substance  in  the  blood  ^th 
which  it  can  combine ;  otherwise  it  would  leave  the  body  at  all  points, 
instead  of  being  discharged  throu^  die  lungs. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  deduction  which  confirms,  by  explaining,  die 
old  but  not  undisputed  empirical  generalization  that  soda  powdera 
weaken  the  human  system.  Those  powders,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  tarUiric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from  \^hich  the  carbonic  acid 
is  sot  free,  must  pass  into  the  stomach  as  tartrate  of  soda.  Now, 
neutral  tartrates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  the  alkalis  are  foimd,  in  their 
passage  through  tho  system,  to  be  changed  into  carbonates;  and  to 
convert  a  tartrate  into  a  carbonate  requires  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen,  the  abstraction  of  which  must  lessen  the  oxygen  destined  for 
assimilation  with  the  blood,  and  to  tho  quantity  of  which  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  human  system  is  proportional. 

The  instances  of  new  theories  agreeing  with  and  explaining  old  em- 
piricisms, are  innumerable.  All  tho  just  remarks  made  by  experienced 
j)ersons  on  human  character  and  conduct,  are  so  many  special  laws^ 
which  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  explain  and  resolve.  The 
empirical  generalizations  on  which  the  operations  of  the  arts  have 
usually  been  founded,  are  Continually  justified  and  confirmed  on  the 
one  hancl,  or  rectified  and  improved  on  the  other,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  simpler  scientific  laws  on  which  the  efficacy  of  those  operatioAis 
depends.  The  effects  of  the  rotation  of  cn»ps>  of  the  \-arions  manuies, 
and  the  otlier  processes  of  improved  agriculture,  have  been,  for  the 
fin»t,  time,  resolved  in  our  own  day  into  known  laws  of  chemical  apd 
organic  action,  by  Davy  and  Liebig.  The  processes  of  tho  healing 
art  are  even  now  mostly  empirical ;  their  efficacy  is  concluded,  in  each 
instance,  fi*om  a  special  and  most  precarious  experimental  genei-alixa.- 
tion :  but  as  science  advances,  in  uiscovering  the  simple  laws  of  chem* 
istry  and  physfology,  progress  is  made  in  ascertaining  tho  intermediate 
links  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  the  more  general  laws  on  which 
they  dqpend :  and  thus,  while  the  old  processes  are  either  exploded, 
or  their  efficacy,  in  so  far  as  real,  explained,  improved  processes, 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  proximate  causes,  are  continually  sug^ 
gested  and  brought  into  use,*     Many  even  of  the  truths  of  geometry 

*  It  was  an  old  j^oneralization  in  surgery,  th»t  tight  bandaging  had  a  tendencv  to  prevent 
or  dissipate  local  inflammations.  This  sequence  being,  in  the  progress  of  physiologkal 
kiyHtrledge,  resolved  into  more  general  laws,  led  to.  the  important  surgical  inventioii 
tweotly  caai&^y  Dr.  Aroott,  the  treatment  of  local  inflsmmttioD  Mid  tomora  by  means  of 
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were  generalizations  from  experience  before  they  w«re  deduced  from* 
first  principles.  Tlie  quadrature  of  the  cycloid  was  first  effected  by 
measurement^  or  father  by  weighing  a  cycloidiil  "card,  and  comparing 
its  weight  with  that  of  a  piece  of  siniilar  card  of  known  dimensions.  « 

§  6.  To  the  foregoing  eicamples  frokn  physical  science,  let-  us  add  an^ 
other  from  mental.     The*  following  is  one  of  (he  simple  laws  of  mind : 
Idea^  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  character  form  associations  inore  easily.    ^ 
and  strongly  than  other  idea^,  thpit  is,  they  becom.e  associated  after  ibwer  • 
repetitions,  and  the  association  is  more  <iurable. '  This  is  att  experi- ' 
mental  .law,  grounded  upon  the  Method  of  Difference.     By  deduction 
from  this  la\v,  many  of  the  more  sMcial  laws  which  experience  showft 
to  exist  among  particular  mental  phenomena  may  be  demonstrated 
and  explained  : — the  e^e  and  rapidity,  for  ihstance^with  which  thoughts 
connected  with  our  passions  or  our  jnore  cherished  interests  are  oxcir 
ted,  and  the  firm  hold  whicH  the  facts  relating  to  them^  have  6n  our 
memory ;  the  vivid   rec<)llection  w©  retain  ot  minute  ciroumstanQB9 
which  accompanied  any  object  or  event  that  deeply  interested  us,  and 
of  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  been  veiy  happy  or  very 
miserable;    the  horror  with  which  we  view 'the   accidet^   instru- 
ment of  any  occurrence  which  shocked  us,  or  the  locality  -where  it 
took  place,  and  the  pleasure  we  derive  from-  any  memorial*  of  past 
enjoyment' J  till  these  effects  being  proportional  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  individual  mind,  and  to  the  consequent-  intensity  of  the  pain  or 
pleasure  from  which  the  association,  originated.     It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  able  writer  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Prie^ley,  in  one  of 
our  monthly  periodicals,  that  the  same  elementary  law  of  our  mental 
constitution,  suitably  followed  out,  would  explain  a  va^ety  of  mental 
phenomena  hitherto  inexplicable,  and  in  particular  some  of  the  iunda- . 
mental  diversities  of  human  character  and  genius.     Our  associations 
being' of  two  sorts,  either  between  synchronous,  or  Ijetween  succcs^'^ve 
impressions ;  and  the  influence  of  the  law  which,  renders  aAsociations' 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  pleasurable  or  painful  character  of  the 
impressions,  being  felt  with  peculiar  force  in  the  synchronous  class  of 
associations ;  it  is  remarked  by  the  writer  referred  to,  that  in  minds  of 
strong  organic  sensibility  synchronous  associations  will   b6  likqly  to- 
predominate,  producing  a  tendency  to  conceive  things  in  pictures  atfd 
in  the  concrete,  clothed  in  all  their  attributes  and  citcumdtances,  a 
mentah habit  which  is  commonly  called  Imagination,  and  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  painter  and  the  poet ;  whUe  persons  ofmore'moderr 
ate  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  will  have  a  tendency  to  asso- 
ciate facts  chiefly  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  if  they  possess ' 
mental  superiority,  will  addict  themselves  to  history  or  science  rather 
than  to  creative  art.     This  interesting  speculation  the  author  of  the 
present  work  has  endeavored,  on  anqthci:  occasion,  to  pursue  further^ 
and  to  explain,  by  means  of  it,  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  poetical 
temperament.     It  is  at  least  an  example  which  may  serve,  instead  of 
many  others,  to  show  the  extensive  scope  whict  exists  for  deductive 

u  equable  pressure,  produced  by  a  bladder  partially .  filled  with  air.  The  preature,  by 
ketping  back  the  blood  from  the  part  prevents  the  innammation,  or  the  tumor,  /rom  beiM 
no^Drishod :  in  the  case  of  inflammation,  it  removes  the  stimulus,  which  the  organ  is  unfit 
to  receiva : .  in  the  case  of  tumors,  by  keeping  .back  the  nutritive  Riiid,  it  causes  th^  absorp-' 
tioQ  ctf  matter  to  eiceed  the  supply,  and  the  dineated  toiia  ia  gradpaUy  airbed  «nd  m* 
appeara.  /   •      ■     •.  • 
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in\x'Htigation  iu  the  important  and  so  eminently  imperfect  Science  of 
Mind. 

'§  7.  The  copiousnofis  with  which  I  have  exemplified  the  discovery 
and  <!Xj>laii}ition  of  jipcjcial  lawA-of  phenomena  by  deduction  from  sim- 
pler and  mtire  gent;Fal  one^,  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  characterize 
clearly,  and  place  in  its  due  position  of  importance,  the  Deductive 
Method ;  which,  in  the  present  Btate  of  knowledge,  is  destined  irrevo- 
cably to  predominate  in  the  course  of  scientific  investigation  from-  this 
timcj  forward.  A  revolution  is  peaceably  and  progressively  efiectiDg 
itAolf  in  philosophy,  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  Bacon  has  attached  his 
name. '  That  great  man  changed  the  method  of  the  sciences  from 
deductive  to  experimental,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  reverting  from  experi- 
mental to  deductive.  But  the  deductions  wliich  Bacon  abolished  were 
from  premisses  hastily  snatched  up,  or  arbitrarily  a^^sumed.  The  pxin- 
ciples  were  ueitluir  established  by  legitimate  canDns  of  experimental 
inquiry,  nor  the*  resultJs  tested  by  that  indispensable  element  of  ^ 
rati</iml  Deductive  Meth(>d,  verification  by  specific  experience.  -Be- 
Iwecfii  tho  primitive  Method  of  Deduction  and  that  which  I  have 
iitt<;iupt<^tl  to  define,  thero  is  all  th^  difference  which  existd  between 
Uh*  Aristotelian  physics  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavens. 

That  lh(i  advances  henceforth  to  be  expected  even  in  physical,  an^ 
^tlU  ninro  in  mental  and  social  science,  will  be, chiefly  the  result  of 
deduction,  is  evident  from  the  )?cneral  considerations  already  adduced. 
Aniiuig  Hubjec/ts  rcudly  accessible  to  our  faculties,  those  which  still 
n^juain  in  a  state  of  dimness  and  uncertainty  (the  succession  of  theiir 
>hiMit)ni(Uia  not  having  yet  been  brought  und^r  fixed  atid  recognizable 
uws)  are  mostly  those  of  a  very, complex  character,  in  which  many 
)ig(uit»  are  at  w^>rk  together,  and  their  effects  in  a  constant  state  of 
bloud^ng  and  ijiturmixture.  The  disentangling  of  these  crossing  threads 
iH  a  task  attended  with  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
uro  Hu6(u>ptibU>  of  solution  by  the  instrument  of  deduction,  alone. 
Ipeductiiiii  is  llit^  great  scientific  work  of  the  present  and  of  future 
agi^s.  The  portion  henceforth  reserved  for  specific  experience  In  the 
aohievomontSHif  science,  is  mainly  that  of  suggesting  hints  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  deductive  inquirer,  and  of  cgnfirming  or  checking  his 
eouclusions. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  ■       »  • 

OP  THE  LIHITSTb  THE  EXPLAXATIOX  OF  LAWS  OF  NATURE;  AND  OP 

HYPOTHESES, 

§  1.  The  preceding  considerations  have  led  us  to  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  kinds  of  laws,  or  observed  uniformities  in  nature: 
ultimate  laws,  and  what  niav  be  termed  derivative  laws.  Derivative 
laws  are  such  as  are  deducilje  from,  and  may,  in  any  of  the  modes 
which  we  hvrvc  pointed  out,  be  rosoK'ed  into,  other  and  more  general' 
ones.  Lltimute  laws  are  those  which  e^mnot.  We  are  not  sure  that 
any  uf  tlio  uniformities  which  wo  are  yet  acquainted  with  are  ultimate 
laws ;  bat  we  know  that  there*  must  he  ultimate  laWQ ;  and  that  eye^y 
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resolution  of  a  derivative  law  into  more  general  laws,  brings  us  nearer 
to  them. 

Sinco  we  are  continually  discovering  tiiat  unifonnities,  not  previously  * 
known  to  be  other  than  ultimate,  are  derivative,  and  resolvable  into 
more  general  laws;  since  (in  other  worda)  we  are  continually  discover- 
ing an  explanation  of  some  sequence,  which  was  previously  known  only 
as  a  fact ;  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  there  are  any  ne- 
cessary limits  to  this  philosophical  operation,  or  whether  it  xilay  proceed 
until  all  the  uniform  sequences  in  nature  are  resolved  into  some  one  ' 
universal  law.  For  this  seems,  :at  first  sight,  to  be  the  ultimatum 
towards  which  the  progress  of  induction,  by  the  Deductive  Method 
resting  on  a  basis  of  observation  and  experiment,  i»' progressively 
tending.  Projects  of  this  kind  were  universal  in  the  infancy  of  philo-." 
8ophy;any  speculations  which  held  out  a  less,  brilliant  prospect,  being 
in  those  early  times  deemed  not  worth  pursuing.  And  the  .idqa 
receives  so  much  apparent  countenance  from  the  nature  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  modern  science,  that  speculators  are  ^ven- 
now  constantly  rising  up  (more  often  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than . 
in  tills  island)  who  profess  either  to  have  solved  the  problem,  or  to 
Buggei^t  modes  in  which  it  may  one  day  be  solved.  Even  where  pre- 
tensions of  this  magnitude  are  not  made,  the  character  of  the  solutions 
.  which  are  given,  or  sought,-  of  particular  classes  of  phenomena,  often 
involves  such  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  explanation,  as  would 
render  the  notion  of  explaining  all  phenomena  whateyer  by  means  of 
some  one  cause,  or  law>  perfectly  admissible. 

§  2.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  remark,  that  the  ultimate  Laws  of  N?i-  ^ 
ture  cannot  possibly  be  less  numerous  than  the  distinguishable  sensations 
or  other  feelings  of  our  nature ; — those,  I  mean,  which  are  disting^ieHable 
from  one  another  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in  cpiantity  or  degree.  For 
example ;  since  there  is  a  phenomenon  sui  generis^  called  color,  whidk 
our  conscioiisnoss  testifies  to  be  not  -a  particular  degree  of  some  other 
phenomenon,  as  heat;,  or  odor,  or  motion,  huf.  intrinsically  unlike  all 
others,  it  follows  that  there  are  ultimate  laws  of  color ;  that,  sijthough 
the  facts  of  color  may  admit  of  explanation,  they  never  can  be  >6X- 

Elained  from  laws  of  heat  or  odor  alone,  or  of  motion  alone,  but  th«t 
owever  far  the  .explanation  may  be  carried,  there  will  always  remam 
in  it  a  law  of  color.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  might  not  jwssibly  be  shown 
that  some  other  phenomenon,  some  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  for 
example,  invariably  precedes,  and  is  the  cause  of,  every. phenomenon 
of  color.  But  aUhough  this,  if  proved,  would  b'e  an  important  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  it  would  not  explain  how  or  why  a 
motion,  or  a  chemical  action,  should  produce  a  sensation  of  color ;  and 
however  diligent  might  bo  our  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena,  whatever 
number  of  hidden  links  we  might  detect  in  the  chain  of  causation 
terminating  in  the  color,  the  last  link  would  still  be  a  law  of  color,  not 
a  law  of  mot  ion,  nor  of  any  other  plienomenon  whatever.  Nor  does  thU 
observation  apply  only  to  color,  as  compared  with  any  other  of  the  great 
classes  of  sensations ;  it  applies  to  eveiy  particular  color,  as  coinpared. , 
with  others.  White  color  can  in  no  manner  be  explaineil  exclusively 
by  the  laws  of  the  production  of  red  color.  In  any  attempt  to  ex{>)ain  i^ 
we  cannot  but  introduce,  as  one  element  of  the  explanation,  the  prop- 
osition that  some  antecedent  of  other  produces  the  sensation  of  white.  t 
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The  ideal  limit,  tberofbre,  of  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena 
(toy^ards  which  as  towards  other  ideal  limits  we  are  constantly  tendiRg, 
without  the  prospect  of  ever  oompletely  attaining  it,)  would  be  to  show 
that  each  distinguishable  variety  of  our  sensations,  or  other  states  of 
^'  consciorusnes?,  hasr  only  one  sort  of  cause  ;,-that,  for  extoiple,  whenever 
we  perceive  a  white  color,  there  is  some  one  condition  or.  set  of  con- 
^    .  ditions  which  is  always  present,  and  the  presence  of  which  always 

.^.  produces  in  us^bat  sensation.     As  long  as  there  are  several  known 

fnodos  of  production  of  a  phenomenon,  (several  different  substances, 
for  instance^  which  have  the  property  of  lyhiteness,  an4  between 
which  we  cannot  trace  any  other  resemblance)  so  tlong  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  one  of  these  modes  of  production  may  be  resolved 
"  into  another,  ot  that  all  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  some  more 
^gen^ral  mode  of  t)toductioH  not  hitherto  recognized.  But  when  the 
«  modes  of  production  are  reduced^  to  one,  we  cannot,  in  point  of  sim- 

plification, go  any  further.     This  one  may  not,  after  .all^  be  the  ultimate 
mode ;  there  may  be  other  links  to  be  discovered  between  the  sup- 

fiosed  cause  *and  the  eifect;  but  wo  can  only  further  resolve  the  known 
aw,  by  introducing  some  other  law  hitherto  unknown ;  which  will  not 

?.   -  diminish  t)ie  number  of  ultimate  laws. 

In  what  cases,  accordingly,  has  science  been  most  successful  in 
explaining  phenomena,  by  resolving  their  complex  laws  into  laws  of 
gpr^ater  simplicity  and  generality?     Hitherto'  chiefly  in  cases  of  the 

•  propagation  of  various  phenomena  through  space :  and,  first  and  prin- 

cipally, the  most  extensive  and  important  of  all-facts  of  that  description, 
the  fact  of  motion.     Now  this  is  entirely  what  might  be  expected  fixjm 
•  '  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.     Not  only  is  motion  one  of  the 

.  most  universal  of  all  phenonleha,  it  is  also  (as  might  be  expected 

^  *  4  .  from  the  former  circumstance)  one  of  those  which,  apparently  at  least, 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways :  but  the  phenomepon 
itself  is  always,  to  our  sensations,  the  same  in  every  respect  but  degree. 
Differenced  of  diiration,  or  of  velocity,  are  evidently  differences  in 
dfegree  only ;  and  differences  of  directidh  in  space,  which  alone  has 
any  semblance  6f  being  a  distinction  in  kind,  entirely  disappear  (so  far 
as  our  sensations  are  concerned)  by  a  change  in  our  own  position ; 
indeed  the  very  same  motion  appears  to  us,  according  to  our  position, 
to  take  place  in  every  variety  of  direction,  and  njotions  m  every 
different  direction  to  take  place  in  the  same.  And,  again,  motion  in* 
.  a  straight  line  and  in  a  curve  are  no  otherwise  distinct  than  that  the 
one  is  motion  continuitig  in  the  same  direction,  the  other  is  motion 
which  at  each  instant  changes  its  direction.  There  is,  therefore, 
according  to  the  views  I  have  stated,  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
all  motion  may  be  produced  in  one  and  the  same  way;  by  the  same 
kind  of  cause.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  achievements  in  physical 
science  have  consisted  in  resolving  one  obsen'ed  law  of  the  production 
of  motion  into  th>  laws  of  other  known  modes  of  production,  or  the 
laws  of  several  such  modes  into  one  more  general  mode ;  as  when  the 
ftll  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  planets,  were  brought 
under  the  one 'law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  particles  of  matter; 
ivhen  the  motions  said  to  be  produced,  by  magnetism  were  shown  to  be 
produced  by  electricity ;  when  the  motions  of  fluids  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion, or  even  contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  were  shown  to  be 
produced  by  gravity ;  and  the  like.     There  is  an  abundance  of  distinct 
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causes  of  motion  still  unresolved  into  one  another ;  gravitation,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  action,  nervous  action,  and  so  fbrth ;  .but  however 
improbable  it  may  be  that  these  different  modes  of  production  of  mo- 
tion should  ever  actually  be  resolved  into  one,  the  attempt  so  to  resolve 
them  is  perfectly  legitimate.  For  though  these  various  causes  produce, 
in  other  respects,  sensations  intrinsically,  different,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, capable  of  being  resolved  into  o^ne  another,  yet  in  so  ike  as  they 
all  produce  motion,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  tne  motion  may  in  all  these  different  cases  bo  the  same;-  that  tl^e 
other  causes  may  produce  motion  through  the  intermediate  agency  qf 
heat,  for  instance,  or  of  electricity,  or.of  some  common  medium  yet 
to  be  discovered;  . 

We  need  not  extend  our  illustration  to  other  cases,  as  for  instance 
to  the  propagation  of  light,  sound,  heat,  electricity,  &jc.^  through  space, 
or  any  of  the  other  phenomena  which  have  been,  found  susceptible  of 
.  explanation  by  the  resolution  of  their  jobserved  laws  into  more  general 
laws.  Enough  has  been  said  to  display  the  diflference  betvVeei];  the 
kind  of  explanation  and  resolution  of  laws  which  is  chimerical,  aiid 
that  of  which  the  accomplishment  is. the  great  aim  of  philosophy ;  and 
to  show  into  what  sort  of  elements  the  resolution  must  be  eBfe^ted, 
if  at  all.  , 

§  3.  As,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  principles  of  a  trUe  •  . 

method  of  philosophizing  which  does  not  require  to  be  guarded  against        •  • 
errors  on  both  sides,  I  must  enter  a  caveat  against  another  misapprehend 
sum,  of  a  kind  directly  contrary  to  the  preceding,  and  against  Which 
there  is  th*^  more  necessity  to  be  on  our  guard,  as  it  has  the  appear-  .  • 

ance  of  b^ing  countenanced  (for.!  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  the 
appearance)  by  so  great  a  thitiker  as  M.  Auguste  Comte.      That  phi-  ^^^ 

,  losopher,  among  other  occasions  on  which  ho  has  condemned,  with  •' 

some  asperity,  any  attempt  to  explain  phenomena  which  are  "  evidently 
primordial^'  (meaning,  apperently,  no  more  than  that  every  such  phe- 
nomenon must  have  at  least  one  peculiar  and  inexplicabliB  law,)  baa 
spoken  of  .the  attempt  to  furnish  any  explanation  of  the  color  belonging 
to  each  substance,  "la  couleur  eleraentaire  propre  k  chaque substance," 
as  essentially  illusory.  "  No  one,"  says  he,  **  in  our  time,  attemjpts  to 
explain  the  particular  specific  gravity  of  each  substance  or  or  each 
structure.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ais  to  the  ^specific  colori  ^ 
notion  of  which  is  undoubtedly  no  less  primordial?"* 

Now  although,  as  M.  Comte  elsewhere  observes,-  a  color  must  al- 
ways i-emain  «  different  thing  from  a  weight  or  a  sound,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  notwithstanding  these  expressions,  cannot  possiUy 
be  forgotten  by  M.  Comte,  that  varieties  of  color  might  nevertheless 
follow,  or  correspond  to,  given  varieties  of  weight,  or  sound,  or  some  • 
other  phenoitienon  as  diflbrent  as  these  are  from  color  .itself  It  is  one 
question  what  a  tiling  is,  and  another  what  it  depends  upon;  and 
although. to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  an  elementary  phenomenon  is 
not  to  obtain  any  new  insight  int(^  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself, 
that  is  no  reason  against  attempting  to  discover  tne  conditions.  M^ 
Comte's  interdict  against  endeavoring  to  reduce  distinctions  of  color  to 
any  common  principle,  would  have  held  equally  good  .against  a  like 
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attempt  on  the  ffulyect  of  distinctions  of  sound ;  which  neverthelcfls 
have  oecn  found  to  he  immediately  preceded  and  causQd  by  distin- 
guishablo  varieties  in  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies :  -alttiough  a  sound, 
no  doubt,  is  quite  as  different  as  a  color  is  from  any  motion  of  particles, 
'  vibratory  or  otherwise.     We  might  add,' that;  in  the  case -of  colors, 
there  are  strong  positive  indications  that  they  are  not  ultimate  proper- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  substances,  but  depend  upon  conditions 
capable  of  being  superinduced  upon  all  substances;  isince  there  is  ne 
'  substance  which  cannot,  according  to  the  kind  of  light  thrown  upon  it, 
'     be  made  to  assume  any  color  we  think  fit ;  and  since  almost  evefrf 
change  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  particles  of.  the  same  snb- 
'  stance,  is  attended" with  alterations  in  its  color,  and  in  its  optictd  prop- 
erties generally. '    ' 

The  real  defect  in  the  attempts  which  haver  been  made  t6  account 
for  colors  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fluid,  is  not  that  the  attempt  itself  is  ' 

;  unphilosOphical,  but  that  ihe  existence  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  of  its  * 

vibratory  motion,  are  not  proved ;  but  are  assumed;  on  no  other  ground 
than  the  facility  they  are  supposed  to  aflbrd  of  explaining  the  phenom** 
£na. '   And  theae  considerations  lead  us  to  the  important  question  tft 
the  •  proper  use  of  scientific  hypotheses ;  a  subject  the  connexion  of 
which  with  that  of  the  explqnation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of 

'■  f  the  necessary  limits  to  that  explanation,  needs  not  be  pointed  out. 

§  4.  An  hypothesis  is  any.  supposition  which  we  make  (either  with- 
out actu£d  evidence,  or  upon  evidence  avowedly  insufficient),  in  order 
to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it  conclusions  in  accordance  with  facts 
wliich  are  known  to  .be  real ;  under  the  idea  that  if  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  hypothesis  leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypothesis  itself 
either  must  be,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  be,  tnie.  If  the  hypothesis  relates 
to  the  cause,  6t  niode  of  production  of  a  phenomenon,  it  will  serve,  if 
admitted,^  to  explain  such  facts  as  are  found  capable  of  being  deduced  * 
from  iti  And  this  explanation  is  the  purpose  of  many,  if  not  -  moat 
hypoth^eS.  Since  explaining'  in  the  scientific  sense  means  n^olving 
an  uniformity  which  is  not-a  law  of  causation,  into  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion from  which  it  results,  or  k  complex  law  of  causation  into  simph?T 
and  more  general  ones  from  which  it  is  capable  of  bring  deductively 
inferred  ;  if  there  do  not  exist  any  known  laws  whicli  fulfill  thia  re(]ihre- 
ment,  we  may  feign  or  imagine  some  which  would  fulfill  it ;  and  this  ii 
making  an  hypothesis. 

An  hypothesis  being  a  mere  supposition,' there  are  no  otlfer  limits 
to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human  imagination  ; .  i^e  may,  if  ,we 
nlease,  imagine,  by  way  of  accounting  for  an  effect,  some  cause  of  % 
Kind  utterly  unknown,  and  acting  according  tO'  a  law  altogether  fio- 
»  titioua.  But  as  hypotheses  of  this  sort  would  not .  have  any  of  the 
plausibility  belonging  X6  those  which  ally  themselves  by  analogy  with 
known  laws  of  n&ture,  and  besides  would  not  supply  the  want  which 
arbitrary  hypotheses  aregencrally  invented  to  satisfy,  by  enabling  the 

•  imagination  to  represent  to  itself  an  obscure  phenomenon  in  a  familiar 
light ;  there  is  probably  no  hypothesis  in  the  history  of  science  in  wliieh 
both  the  agent  itself  and  the  law  of  its  operation  wore  fictitious.  Either 
the  phenomenon  assigned  as  the' cause  is  real,  but  the  law  according  to 

.  which  it  acts  merely  supposed ;  or  the  cause  is  fictitious,  but  is  sap- 
posed  to  produce  its  pfiects  according  to  laws  ^iipilar  to  those  of  some 
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knowp  class  of  phonomena.  An  instance  of  the  first  kind  is  afTorded 
by  the  different  suppositions  respecting  the  law  of  the  planetary  cen- 
tral force,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  law,  that  the  force  variee 
83  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  ;  .which  w^  itself  suggested  hy 
Newton,  4n  the  first  instance,  as  an  hypothesis,  and  was  verified  by 
proving  that  it  led  deductively  to  Kepler  s  laws.  Hypotheses  of  the 
second  kind  are  such  as  the  vortices  oi  Descartes,  which  were  fictitious, 
but  were  supposed  to  obey  the  known  laws  of  rotatory  n^otion  ;  or  the 
two  rival  hypotheses  respecting  the  nature  of  light,' the  one  ascribing 
the  phenomena  16  a  fluid  eipitted  from  all  luminous  bodies^  the  other 
(now  more  generally  received)  attributing  them  to  vibratory  motions 
among  the  particles  of  an  ether  peiTading  all  space*  Of  the  existence 
of  eitner  fluid  there  is  no  evidence,  save  the  explanation  they  are  cal'^ 
culated  to  aflbrd  of  some  of  the  phenometia,;  but  they  are  supposed  to 
produce  their  effects  according  to  knowii  laws  ;  the  ordinary  laws  of 
continued- locomotion  in  the  one  oa^,  and- in.  the  other,  those  of  the 
propagation  of  undulatory  movements'  among  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
fluid. 
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According  to  ,tlie  foregoing  rent^ks,  hypotheses  ar^  invented  to  en- 
able the  Deductive  Met^iod  to  be  earlier  applied  to  phenomena.  But* 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  any  phenomena  by  the  Deductive  a     i* 

Method,  the  process  cmst  con^st  of  flir^e  parts ;  indujction,  ratiocin-    -    *     ^ 
ation,  and  verification.     Induction,  fthe  place  of  which,  however,  may.       ',*, '     J 
be  supplied  by  a  prior  deduction,)  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  causes  j  •  A, 

ratiocination,  to  compete  from  those  laws,  how  the  causes  win  oper- 
ate in  the  particular -combination  knpwti  to  exist  in  the  case  in  hand) 
verification, ,  by  comparing  this  calculated  effbct  with  the  actual  phe- 
no^nenon.  No  one  of  tliese  three  parts  of  the  process  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  g^eat  deduction  which  proves  the  identity  of 
gravity  and  the  central  force  of  the  sokur  system,  all  the.  three  are 
ipund*  First,  it  is  proved  from  the  nloon's .  motions,  that  the  eaxth 
attracts  her  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
This  (though  partly  dependent  on  prior  deductions)  corresponds-  tO 
'  the  first,  or  piirely  inductive  step,  the,  ascertainment  of  the  law  of  the 
cause.  Secondly,  from  this  law,  and  fr^om  the  knowledge.  preVioi^ly 
obtained  of  the  moon's  miean  distance  froni  the  earth,  and  of  the  actual 
toiaunt  of  her  deflexion  'from  tlie  tangent,  it  is  ascertained  vrith  what 
rapidity  the  earth's  attraction  would  cause  .her  to  fall,  if  she  were  no 
fiirther  off,  and  no  more  acted  upon  by*  extraneous  forces,  than  terres- 
trial bodies  are:  this  is  the  second  step,- the  ratiocination.  Finally* 
this  calculated  velocity  being  compared  with  the  observed  velocity 
with  whicli  all  heavy  bodies  fall,  by  ;nere  grafvity,  tow-^irds  thesurfece 
of  the  earth,  (namely  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,- forty-eight  in  the 
second,  and  so  forth,  in  th^ratio  iof  the  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  &c.,)'  the 
two  quantities  were  found  to  agree.  The  order  in  which  I  have  here 
presented  the  three  steps  was  not  the  exact  -order  .of  their  discovery ; 
but  it  is  their  correct  logical » otder,  as  portions  of  the  proof  that  the 
same  attraction  of  the  earth  which  causes  the  nioon's  motion,  causes 
alsd  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth :  a.  proof  which  is  thus  com-  % 

plete  In  all  its  parts.  "  ;  ^  . 

Now,  the  Hypothetical  Method  suppresses  the  first  of  the  three  stepSp 

•  Vide  tapn,  p»  8M. 
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the  inducdoQ  tcr  ascertain  the  law;  aod  contents  itself  with  th^  other 
t^o  operations;- ratiocination  and  veHfi cation  ;  the  law,  which  isrea- 
sptied  from,  being  assumed,  Mistead  of  proved. 

This  process  may  evidently  ie  legitimate  upon  one  supposition, 
namely,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  he  such  that  the  final  step/ the  verifi- 
cation^^h.all  amount  to,  and  fulfill  the  conditions  of,  a  complete  induc- 
tion. We  want  to  be  assured  that  the  law  we  have  hypotheticaHy 
assumed  is  a' true  one  ;'  and  its  leading  deductively  to  true  results  wiu 
afford  this  assuratice,  provided  the  cose  be  such  that  a  false  law  c^- 
not  lead  to  'a  true  result ;  provided  no  laW,  except  the  very  one  which 
we  have  assumed,  cati  lead  deductively  to  the  same  conclusions  whidi 
that  leads  to.  And  this  proviso  is  very  of^en  realized.  For  example, 
in  tha^  perfect  specimen  of  deduction'  which  we  Just  cited,  the  oHgmal 
.  m^jor  premiss  of  the  ratiocfnation,  the  Jaw  of  the  attractive  force,  was 
•  ascertained  in  this  very  mode  ;  by  this  legitimate  employment  of  the 
Hypothetical  Method."  Newton  began  by  an  assumption,  that  the 
force  which  at  each  intotant  deflects  a  planet  from  its  rectilineal  course, 
and  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  the  8i:^n,  is  a  force  tending  directly 
towards  the  suni  He  then  proved  diat  if  this  be  so,  the  planet  wiU  de- 
scribe, as  we  know  by  Kepler -s  .first  law  that,  it  does  describe,  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  ;  and,  lastly,,  he  proved  that  if  the  force  acted  in 
^  any  other  direction  wfafitever,  the  planet  would  not  describe  equal 

M  "    areas  in  equal  times.     It  being 'thus  showp  that  no  other  hypothesis 

'  '^**  .  could  accord  with  Ae  facts,  the  assumption  was  proved^  the  hypothe- 
sis became  a  law,  established  by  the  Method  of  l)ifrerence.  Not  only 
did  ^Newton  ascertain,  by  this  hypothetical  ptOcess,  the  direction  of  the 
deflecting  fprcd ;  he  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same  manner  to  ascer- 
tain the  law  of  variation  of  the  quantity  of  that  force.  He  assumed 
that  the  force  varied  diversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  showed 
that  from  this,  assumption  the  remaihijig  two  of  Kepler's  laws  might  be 
deduced*;  -and,  finally,  that  any  other  law  of  variation  Would  give  re* 
suits  inconsistent  with  those. laws,  and  inconsistent,  therefore,  with. the 
f  eai  motions  of  the  planets,  of  which  Kepler's  laws  were  known  to  be 
a  correct  expression. 

It  is'  thus  perfi^ctly^  possible,  and  indeed  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence, that  what  is  an  hypothesis  at  the  oeginning  of  the  ^riquky 
becomes  a  proved  law  of  nature  before  its  close.  But  this  can  only 
happen  when  the  inquiry  has  for  its  object,  not  to  detect  an  unknown 
cause,  but  to  determine  jhe  precise  law  of  a  cause  already  ascertain^ 
If  it  had  not  been  already  known  that  the  planets  were  hindered  fi*oni 
DQOving  in  stFaight  lines  by  some  force  tending  towards  the  interior 'of 
their  orbit,  though  the  exact  direction  was  doubtful ;  or  if  it  had  not 
been  known  that  the  force  increased  ih  some  proportion  or  other  as  the 
distance  diminished,  and  dimimshj^'d  as  it^ncreased ;  Newton's  argu- 
ment would  not  have  proVed  his  conclusion.  These  facts,  however, 
being  already  certain,  tne  range  of  admissible  suppositioiis  was  limited 
to  the  various  possible  directions  of  a  line,  and  the  various  possible 
numerical  relations  between  the  variations  of  the  distance  and  the 
•  variations  of  the  attractive  force :  now  among  these  it  was  &uSij 

shown  that  different  suppositions  could  not  lead  to  identical  coiu^ 
quences. 

Accordingly,  Newtop  could  not  have  performed  his  second  great 
philosophical  operation,  that  of  identifying  terrestrial  gravity  with  the 
El 
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central  foree  of  the  solar  Bystem^  by  the  same  hypothetical  method. 
When  the  law  gf  the  moonV  attpiction  had  been  proved  from  the  data 
of  the  moon  itself,  then  on^nding  the  same  law  to  aecqrd  with  the  phe- 
Dopiena  of  terrestrial  gravity,  he  was  warranted  in  adopting  it  as  the 
law  of  those  phenomena  likewise  :  but  it*  would  not  haVe  been  allow- 
able for  him,  without  any  lunar  data,  to  assume  that  the  moon  was 
attracted  towards  uhe  earth  with  a  force  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  merely  because  that  ratio  would 'enable  him  to  account  for 
gravity  by  a  similar  attraction:  ibr  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  prove  that  the  observed  law  of  the  fall .  of  heavy  bodies  to  the 
earth  could  not  result  fronr  any  force,  save  one  extending  to  the  moon, 
and  proportional  to  the  inverse  square.  ' 

It.  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition  of  a  genuinely  scientilic  hy- 
potheisis,  that  it  be.  not  destined  always  to  remain  an  hypothesis, 
but  be  certain  to  be  either'  proved  or  disproved  by'  that  comparison 
with  observed  facts  which  is  t^rmejl  Verincation.  .  In  hypotheses  bf^ 
this  character,  if  they  relate  to  causation  at  all,  the  effect  must  be  al- 
ready known  to  depend  upon  the  very  cause  supposed,  and  the  hypo» 
thesis  must  relate  only  to  the  precise  mode  of  dependence ;  the  law  of 
the  variation  of  the  effect  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  or. 
in  the  relations  of  tl^e  cause.  With  diese  may  be  clashed  the  hypo« 
theses  which  do  not  make  any  supposition  with  regard'  to  causation^ 
bnt  only  with  regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence  between  facts  which.* 
accompany  each  other  in  their  variations,  though  there  may  be  no  rela-' 
tion  pi  cause  .and  effect  between  them.  Such  are  the  different  falsei 
hypotheses  which  Kepler  made  respecting  the  law  of  the  reiraotioh  of 
light.  It  was  known  that  the  direction  of  the  line  of  refraction  -  varied . 
with  every  variation  in  the  direction  of  *the  line  of  incidence,  bat  it  was 
not  luiown  ho'w;  that  is,  what  changes  of  the  ope  corresponded  to  the 
different  changes  of  the  other.  In  diis  cdse  apy  law,  different  from  the 
tnie  oi>e,  nmst  have  led  to  faise  results.  And,  lastly,  we  must  add  to 
these,  all  hypothetical  modest  of  metely  describing  phenomena ;  such  aS 
the  hypothesis  of  the  ancient^  astronomers  that  the  neavenly  bodieaf 
mov^ed  in  circles;  the  various  hypotheses  of  eccentrics,  deferents,  and 
epicycles,  which  were  added  to  that  original  hypothesis  ;  the  nineteen 
false  hvpotheses  .which  Kepler  made  and  abandoned  respectintg  the 
form  of  the  planetary  orbits ;  and  even  the-  true  doctrine  m  whicH  he 
finally  rested,  that  those  orbits  are  ellipses,  which  was  but  an  h3rpo>- 
thasis  like  the  rest  until  verified  by  facts.  ^ 

In  all  these  cases,  verification  is  proof;  if  the  supposition  accords 
with  the  phenomena  there '  needs  no  other  evidence  of  it.  But  in 
order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  (as  we  have  seen),  necessary,, 
when  the  hypothesis  relates  to  causation,  that  the  supposed  cause 
should  not  only  be  a  real  phenomenon,  something  actually  existing  in 
nature,  but  should  be  already  known  to  have  some  influence  upon  the 
supposed  efSdct ;  the  precise  degree  and  manner  of  the  influence  bein^ 
the  only  pqint  undetermined.  In  any  other  case».it  is  no  evidence  •<» 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  we  9fe  able-  to  deduce  the  real  phe- 
nomena from  it  -  'f 

Is  it, /then,,  never  allowable,  in  a  scientific  hypothesis,  to  assume  m 
cause;  but  only  to  ascribe  an  assumed  law  to' a  known  cause  I  .  I  do 
not  assert  thi^.  I  only  say,  that  in  the  latter  case  alone  can  the  hypo* 
diesb  be  received  as  true  merely  because  it  explains  the  phenomena: 
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in  the  formet  ease  it 'is  only  useful  bj  suggesting  a  liniB  of  investigation 
which  may  possibly  terminate  in  obtaining  real  proof.  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Comte  (who  of  all  philosophers 
seems  to  me  to  haver  approached  the  nearest  to  a  sound  view  of  this 
important  suhjecjt),  it  is  indispensable  that  the  cause  suggested  by  the 
hypothesis  should  be  in  its  own  nature  susceptible  of  being  proved  by 
other  evidence.  This  seems  to  be  the  philosophical  import  of  Ne\ytoii*tt 
jnaxini  (so  often  cited  with  approbation  by  subsequent  writers),  that 
the  cause  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  must-  not  only  be  such  as  if 
admitted  would  explain  the  phenomenon,  but  mUst  also  be  a  t^era  causiu 
What  he  meant  by  a  vera  causa  Newton  did  not  indeed  very  explicitly 
define ;  and  Mr,  Whewell,  who  dissents  from  the  propriety  of  any  su<i ' 
restriction  upon  the  latitude  of  framing  hypotheses,  has  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  showing*  that  his  conception  of  it  was  neither  precise  nor  con*" 
sistent  with  itself:  accordingly  his  optical  theory  was  a  signal  histance 
of  the  violation  of  his  ovm  rule.  And  Mr.  Whewell  is  clearly  right  in ' 
denying  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  cause  assigned  should  be  a  cause 
already  known;  eke  how  eould  we  ever  become  acquainted  with  any 
new  \cause  1  But  what  is  true  in  the  maxim  is,  that  the  cause,  although 
nOst  known  previously,  should  be  capable  of  being  knovni  thereafter ; 
that  its  existence  should  be  cs^able  of  being  dt^ected,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  feffect  ascribed  to.  it,  susceptible  of  being  proved,  by 
independent  evidence.  The  hypothesis,  by  suggesting  observationa 
and  experiments,  puts  us  upon  the  road  to  that  independent  evidence 
if  it  be  really  attainable;-  and  till  it  be  attained,  the  hypothesis  ought 
not  to  count ^for  more  than  a  suspicion. 

§  5.  This  function,  however,  of  hypotheses,  is  one  which  must  be 
reckoned  absolutely  indispensable  in  science.  When  Newton  said, 
"  Hypotheses  ilon  fingo/*  ne  did  not  mean  that  he  deprived  himself"  of 
the  facilities  of  mvestigation  afforded  by  assuming  in  the  first  instance 
what,  he  hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  prove.  Without  such  assump- 
tions^  science  could  tiever  have  attained  its  present  state :  they  are 
necessary  steps  in  the  progress  to  something  more  certain ;  ajid  nearly 
everything  which  is  now  theory  was  once  hypothesis.  Even  in  purely 
experimental  science,  some  inducemerit  is  necessary  for  trying  one 
experiment  rather  than  another;  and  although  it  is  abstractedly  possi- 
ble that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried,  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  mere  desire  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  in  certain 
•circumstances,  without  any  previoiis  conjecture  as  to  the  result ;  yet 
in.  point  of  fact  those  unobvious,  delicate,  and  often  cumbrous  and 
tedioucr  processes  of  experiment,  which  have  thrown  most  light  upon 
the  general  constitution  of  nature,  would  hardly  ever  have  been  unaerr 
taken  by  the  persons  or  at  the  time  they  were,  unless  it  had  seemed 
to  depend  upon  them  whether  some  general  doctrine  or  theory  which 
had  been  suggested,  but  not  yet  proved,  should  bo  admitted  or  not. 
If  this  be  true  even  of  merely  experimental  inquiry,  the  conversion  of 
e3q)erimehtal  into  deductive  truths  could  still  less  hav^  been  efieoted 
without  large  temporary  assistance  from  hypotheses.  The  procesrf  of 
tracing  regularity  m  any  compHcated  and  nt  first  sight  confused  set  of 
appearances,  is  necessarily  tentative  :  we  begin  by  making  any  suppo> 

•  PkOotofky  ^Ou  tnd»€tim  Sdetleift  rol  ii.,  pp.  441-4. 
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sitton,  even  jei  fals^  one^  to  see  what  ^nsequences  will  follow  from  it ; 
and  by  observing  bow  these  differ  from  the  real  phenomena,  we  learn 
what  corrections  to  make  in  our  assumption.  The  simplest  supposition 
which  accords  with  any  of  the  most  obvious  facts,  i^  the  best  tp -begin 
witb;  because  its  conseqa^ces  are  the  most  easily  traced^  This  rude 
hypothesis  is  then  rudely  corrected,  and  the  operation  repeated ;  and 
the  comparison  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  the  corrected  hypo- 
thesis, with  the  observed  facts,  suggests  still  further  correction,  until 
the  deductive,  resulta  are  at  last  made  to  taUy  with  the  phenomena. 
"Some  fact,"  says  M.'Comte,*  "is  as  yet  lijttle  understood,  or  some 
law  is  unknown :  we  frame  on  the  subject  an  hypothesis  as  accordant 
as  possible  with,  the  whole  of  the  data  already  possessed;  and  the  . 
fioi)9nce,  being  thus  enabled  to  move  forward  freely^  always  en^  by 
leading  to  new  consequences 'capable  of  observation,  which  either- con* 
§rm  or  refiite,  unequivocally,  the  first  supposition."  Neither  induction 
nor  deduction,  ho  justly  remat'ks,  would  ^enable. us  to.  understand  even 
the  simplest  phenomena,  **  if  we^did  not  often  coi^mence  by  anticipe^ 
ting  on  the  results ;  by  making. a  provisional  supposition,  at  first  easqn- 
tlally  conjectural,  ad  to  some  of  the  very  notions  which- constitute  the 
final  object  of  the  inquiry.'*!  •  Let  any  one  watch  the  manner  in  whi^h 
he  himself  um*a vols  any  con^plicated  mass  of  evidence ;  let  him  observe 
how,  for  instance,  he  elicits  the  true  history  of  aiiy  pceurrence  from 
the  involved  statements  6f  one  or  of  many  witnesses:  l^c  wiU  find  that 
he  does  not  take  all  the  items  of  evidence  into  his  mind  at  once,,  and 
attempt  to  weave  them  together:  the  human  faculties  ate  not  equal  tQ 
such  an  undertaking :  he  extemporizes,  from  a  few  of  the  p&rticulam» 
a  first  rude  theory  of  the  mode  m  which  the  facts  took  place,  and  then 
looks  at  the  other  statements  one  by  one,  to  try  whether  they  can  he( 
reconciled  with  that  provisional  theory,  or  what  corrections  or  additions 
it  requires  to  make  it  square  with  them.  In  this  way,  which,  as  M. 
Oomte.  remarks,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  IVfethods  of  Approxknar 
tion  of'  naathematicians,  we  arrive,  by  means  of  hypotheses  at '  ccuiclu-. 
sions  not  hypothetical.! 

* 

Covra  de  Philosophie  Positive^  ii.,  p.  437  t  Ibid,  p.  434. 

t  As  an  example  of  a  legitimate  hypotnesis  according- to  the  test  here  lAid  dowq,  IC. 
Comte  cites 'that  of  Broussais,  who,  proceeding  on  thtf  very  rational  ynnciple  that  every 
(Uwnue.'must  originate  in  some  definite  part  or  6iher  of  th^  oi^aAism,  DoldljrassomedtlMt 
certain  fevers,  which  not  bbiag  known  to  bo  local  were  called  constitutional,  liad  .theiir 
origin  in' the.  mucous  fnembrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  iThp  supposition' was  indeed,  nt 
there  is  strong  ground  to  believe,  erfoii^ous ;  but  be  was  justified  \n  making  it,  9in(5a  bf 
dedacing  the  consequences- oi  the  supposition/  and  comparing  themwith  the  facts  of  thMe 
maladies,  he  might  be  certain  of  disproving  bis  hypotnesis  in,case.if  wqs  ill  founded,  aQ4 
might  expect  that  the  comparison  would  materially  aid  hjm  in  fraAning  another  more'coo- 
formable  to  the  phenofnena.  *       .  • 

.The  d(y;trine,  now'oniversalljr  received^  that  the  e§rth  i&a.  great  naturai  magnet  with 
two  poles,  was  originally  an  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert. 

Another  hypothesis,  to  the  legitimacy  of  which  no  objection  can  lie,  aijd  one  which  is 
well  ctlcnlated  to  light  the  path  of  scientihc  inquiry,  is  that  spggested  t>oth'  by  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the  brain  is  a  voltaic  pile,  and  that  each  of  its  pulsations  is  a 
discharge  of  electricity  through  the  system.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  seneation  CbH 
bv  the  hand  from  the  beating  of  a  brain,  or  even  of  the  great  arteries,  bears  a  stroB|;  resem- 
bfance  to  a,  voltaic  shock.  And  the.  hypothesis,  if  followed  Xo  its  con9equen<5e8,.miffht 
afford  a  plausible  explanation  of  many  physiological  facts,  while  there; is  nothing  ta  mis- 
oourage  the  hepe  that  we'  may  in  time  sufficiently  understand  the  conditions  oi  ▼bltaie 
phenomena  ta  render  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  amenable  to  obser^atioiv  and  experiment. 

The  attempt  to  localize,  in  different  regions  of  the  brain,  the  physical  organs  of  x>ur  difi' 
fisrent  mental  Caculties  and  propensities,  wa^,  on  the  part  of  its  original  authet,  a  st^ttf 
legitimate  example'  of  a  scientipc  hypothesis ;  arid  we  oii^t  not.  therefore,  to  blaine  hia 
for  the  eztremtfty  slight  grounds:  on  which  he  ofiei\  proceeded)  in  an  operation  ^Hkik 
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i6.  It  is  perfectly  cqnsietent  witl\  the  BJpjiit  of  the  method,  to  asaame 
in  this  pro>48ioHal  tnatnu^r  not  only  an  hypothesis  respectinfthe  law  of 
what  we  already  know' to  be  the  causle,  but  an  hypothesis  respecting 
the  cause  itself.  It  is  allowable,  useful,  and  often  even  necessary;  to 
begin  by  asking  oui^elves  what  cause  way  nave  produced  the  efibct, 
in  order -that  we  may  know  in  What  direction  to  look  out  for  evidence 
to  determine  whether  it  actually  did.  The  vortices  of  Descartes  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis,  if  it  had  been  possible,  by 
any  mode  of  exploration  which  we  cotild .  entertain  the  hope  of  ever 
possessing,  to  bring  the  question,  whether  such  vortices^  exist  or  not; 
withm  the  teach  of  our  observing  fticulties.  The  hypothesis  was  vicious; 
simply  because  it  could  not  lead  to  any  coUrse  of  investigation  capable 
of  converting  it  from  an  hypothesis  into  a  proved  fact.  The  prevailing 
hypojthesis  of  a-luminiferousether  I'  cannot  put  consider, -with  M.  Comte, 
to  be  tainted  with  the  satne  vice.  It  can  never  be  brought  to  th§  test 
of  observation,  because  the  ether  is  supposed  wanting  in  all  the  proper- 
ties by  means -of  which  our  senses  take  cegnizancd  of  external  phe- 
nomena. It  can  neither  be  seen,  heard,,  smelt,  tasted,  nor  touched. 
The  possibility  of  deducing  from  its  supposed  laws  a  considerable 
number  of  the  pherioitiena  of  light,  is  the  sole  evidence  of  its  existence 
that  we  have  ever  to  hope  for ;  and  this*  evidence  cannot  be  of  the 
smallest  value,  because  we  CEinrtot  have,  in  the  case  of  such  an  hypoth- 
esis, the  assurance  that  if  the  hypothesis  be  false  it  must  lead  to  results 
at  variance  with  the  true  facts. 

Accordingly,  most  thinkers  of  any  degree  of  sobriety  allow,  that  an 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  received  as  probably  true  because 
it  •  accounts  for  all  the 'known  phenomena;  since  this  is  a  conditio^ 
often  fiilftlled  equally  well  by  t\yo  conflicting  hypotheses ;  and  if  we 
give  ourselves  the  license  of  inventing  the  causes  themselves  as  well  as 
their  laws,  a  perfeon  of  fertile  imagination  might  devise  a  hundrecl 
modes  of  Accounting  for  any  given  fact,  while  there,  are  probably  m 
thousand  more  which  are  equally  possible,  but  which,  for  want  of 
anything  analogous  in  our  experience,  our  minds  are  unfitted  to  con- 
ceive* ^ut  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  an  hypothesis  of  the  sort  in 
question  is  entitled  to.  a  more  favorable  reception,  if  besides  account- 
ing for  all  the  facts  previously  known,  it  has  led  to  the  anticipation  and 
prediction  of  others  which  experience  afterwards  verified;  as  the  un- 
dnlatory  theory  of  light  led  to  the  prediction,  subsequently  realized'  by 
experiment,  that  two  luminous  rays  might  me^t  each  other  in  sucE  m 
manner  as  to  produce  darkness.  Such  predictions  and  their  fulfilment 
are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  strike  the  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  faitih 
in ,  science  rests  solely  upon  similar  coincidences  between  its  prophe- 
cies arid*  what  comes  to  pass.  -  But  it  is  strange,  that  any  considerable 
streps  should  be  laid  upon  such  a  coincidence  by  scientific  thinkers.  If 
the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  light  accord  with  those  of  the  vibr»- 

-eotUd  only  be  tentative,  though  we  jnoav  regret  that  materials  barely  sufficient  for  a  fini 
" "  '        been  hastily 


rud^,  hypothesis,  should  have  beeq  hastily  worked  up  by  his  successors  into  the  vain 
blance  of  a  science.  Whatever  there  may  be  .of  reality  in  the  connexion  betweea  tbe. 
scale  of  mental  endowments  and  the  %'&rious  degrees  of  complication  in  the  ceioiir&I  syatm 
(aAd  thai  there  la. some  such  connexion  comparative  anatomy  seems  strongly  lu  iiidicate)| 
it  was  in  no  other  way  so  likely  to  be  brought  tu  light  as  by  framing,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  hypothesia  similar  to  that  of  Gall.  But  the  verification  of  any  such  hypothesis  is  ai- 
tendc<l,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  phenomena,  with  diKiculties  whi4;h  j^renologista 
havd  not  hitherto  shown  themselves  Qven  competent  to  appreciate,  miich  less  to  ovti^ 
comie.  ■       ,  ^ 


« 
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ticms'of  ETk  elastic  fluid  id  as  many  respects  as^IekBec^asaiy  to  tnake  the 
hypothesis  a  plausible'explanation  of  all  or  most  of  the  phenomena 
known  at  the  Jime,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  they  should  accord  with 
each^other  in  one  respect  more.     Though  twenty  such  cohicidences 
should  occur,  they  would  not  prove  the  reality  of  the  undulwiory  ether ;  ^ 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  phepOmena  of  Kght  we're  resultis  of  the  laws 
of  elastic  fluids,  but  at  most  that  they  are  governed  by  laWs  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  these;  which,  we  may  observe,  is  already  cer^ 
tain,  Irom  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  in  question  could  be  for  a  m^^' 
ment  tenable.     There  are  many  such  harmonies  running  through  the 
laws  of  phenomena  m  other  respects  radically  distinct.     T^he  remark- 
able rcsemhlatice  between  the  laws  of  light  and  many  of  the  laWs\>f 
heat  (while  othefs  are  as  remarkably  different),  is  ,a  cajse  in  point. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  running  through  the  propertieOj^^ 
considered  generally,  of  certain  substances,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  ana 
brome,  or  sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  so  much  so  that  when  chemists 
discover  any  new  property  orthe  one,  they  pot  only  are  not  surprised, 
but  expect,  to  fina  that  the  other  or  others  have  a  property  analogoud 
to  it^     But  the  hypothesis  that  chlorilie;  iodine,  and  bromie,  er  ttat 
sulphur  and  phospnorus,  are  the  same  substances,  would,,  no  doubt, 
bo  quite  madmissible. 

I  do  not,  like  M.  Comte,  altogether  condemn  those  who  employ  theiii- 
sehres  Sn  working  out  into  detail  this  sort  of  hypotheses;  it  is  useful  to 
-ascertain -what  are  the  known  phenomena  to  the  laws  of  which  thosQ, 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry  bear  the  greatest,  or  eveh  a  great  analogy, 
sti^^e  this  may  suggest  (as  in  the  case  6f  the  lurainiferous  ether  it  ac-» 
tually  did), experiments  to  determine  whether  the'analoey  which  goes 
so  far  does  not  extend  still  further.  But  that  in  doing  this,  men  should 
imagine  themselves  to  be  seriously  inquiring  whether  the  hypothesis  of 
an  ether,  an  electric  fluid,  or, the  like,  is  true;  that  they  should  fancy 
it  possible  tO  obtain  the  assurance  that  the  phenomena  arc  producedf 
in  that  way  and  no  other ;  seems  to  me^  I  confess,  as  unworthy  of  the 
present  improved  conceptions  of  the  methods  of  physical  science,  as  it 
does  to  M.  Comte.  And  at  the  risk  df  being  ckarged  with  wanrt  of 
modesty,  I  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  that  a  philosopher  *o^ 
the  extraordinary  attainments  of  Mr.  Whewell,  should  have  written  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  induction,  in  which  he  recog'- 
nizes  absolutely  no  mode  of  induction  except  that  of  trying  hypothesis 
after  hypothesis  until  one  is  found  which  "fits  the  phenomena ;  which 
one,  wht3n  found,  is  to  be  assumed  as  true,  with  np  other  reservation' 
dian  that  if  on  reexamination  it  should  appear  to  assume  -more  than  igr 
needful  for  explaining  the  phenomena,  &e  superfluous  part  of  the.as; 
sumption  should  be  cut  off.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  pro-  . 
cess  which  wo  have  described  in  these  lOw  words,  is  thg  beginnmg;^. 
middle,  and  end  of  the  philosophy  of  induction  as  Mr.  tVhewell  conr 
ceives  it.  And  this  without  the  slightest  distinction  between  the  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  known  beforehand  that  tw6  different  hypotheses 
cannpt  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  those  in  which,  ^or  aught' we TaO- 
ever'know,  the  range  of  suppositibhs,  eJI  equally  consistent  with  the 
phenomena,  may  be  infinite. 

§  7.  It  is  necessary,  before  quitting  the  subject,  of  hypotheses,. tdf 
guard  against  the  appearance  of  reflecting  upon  the  philosophical  ^er* 
Pp 
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tainty  of  several  branches  of  pbysioel  inquiry,  ^hich,  although  only  in 
th^ir  infancy,  I  .liold  to  be  strictly  inductive.     There  is  'a  great  di0er- 
ence  betweeu  inventing  laws  of  nature  to  account  for  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  merely  endeavoring,  in  conformity  with  known  laws,  to 
conjecture  what  collocations,  ngw  gone  by,  may  have -given  birth  to 
individual  /acts  still  in  existence.     Th^  letter  is  the  strictly  legitimate 
operation  of  inferring  from  an  obsei'ved  effect,  the  existence,  in  time 
past,  of  a  cause  similar  to  tha\  by  which  we  know  it-  to  be  produced  in 
aO  cases  in  whi^h  we  have  actual  experience  of  its  origin.     This,  for 
example,  is  the  scope  of  the  in'quiries  of  geology ;  and  they  are  no 
more,  illogioal  or  visionary  than  judicial  inquiries,  which  also  aim  at 
discovering  a  past  event  by  inference  from  those  of  its  ^effects  which 
etill  subsist.     As  we  can  ascertain  whether  a  man  was  murdered  or 
died  a  natural  death,  from  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  corpse, 
the  presence  or  absence. of  signs  of  sti*uggling  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
adjacent  objects,'  the  marks  of  blood,  tne  footsteps  of  the  supposed 
murderers,  and  so  on,  proceeding  .throughout  upon  uniformities  ascer- 
tained by  a  perfect  induction  without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis ;  so  if 
we  fiinl,  on  and  beilcath  the  surface  of  pur  /planet,  ndasses  exactly 
similar  to  deposits  from  water,  or  to  results  of  the  cooling  of  matter 
melted  by  fire-,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  sucb  has  been  their  origin ; 
and  if  the  effects,  though  similar  in  kind,  are  on  a  far  lapger  scale  UiUn 
any  which  are  produced  now,  we  may  rationally,  and  without  hypoth- 
esis, conclude  that  the  causes  existed  formerly  with  greater  intensity. 
Further  than  this  no  geologist  of  authority  has,  since  the  rise  of  the 
present  enlightened  school  of  geological  speculation,  attempted  to  go. 
Iti  many  geological  inquiries  it  doubtless  happens^  that  althjough  the 
lnws  ta  which  the  phenomena  are  ascribed  are  known  laws,  and  the 
agents  known  agents,  those  agents*  are  not  known  to  have  been  pres- 
tot  in  the  particular  case^     Thus- in  the  speculation  respecting  the 
igneous  origin,  of  trap  or  granite,  the  fact  does  not  admit  c^  direct 
prooi,  that  those  substances  have  been  actually  subjected  to  intense 
neat.     But  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  all  judicial  inquiries  vvhich 
proceed  upon  circumstantial  evidence.     We  can  conclude  that  a  man 
Vvfis  murdered,  although  it  is  not  proved  by  the  testimony  of  eye-Jvit- 
nesses  that  a  man  who  had  the-intentionof  murdering  him  was  present 
on  the  spot.     It  is  enough  it  no  other  known  cause  could  have  gener- 
ated the  effects  shown  to  have  been  produced.     And  so,  in  geology, 
it  is  enough  that  no  other  known  agent  than  heat  could,  according  to 
^ny  known  law,  have  produced  the  unstratified  'rocks,  while  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  any  teiTestrial  agent  capal^le  of 
pperating  on  so  large  a  ecale  would  not  pave  remained  unknown. 
■   The  celebrated  spieculation  of  Laplace,  now  very  generally  received 
as  probable  by  astronomers,  concerning  th^  origin  of  the  earth  and 
planets,  particijpates  essentially  in  the  strictly  inductive  character  of 
modern  geological  theoiy.     The  speculatiop  is,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  originally  extended  to  the  present  limits  of  the  solar  systen); 
.from  which,  by  the  process  of  coolmg,  it  has  contracted  to  its  present 
dimensions;  and  since,  by  the  genersd  principles  of  mechanics,  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  and  of  its  accompanying  atmosphere  must  increase 
in  rapidity  as  its  volume  diminishes,,  the  increa£>ed  centrifugal  force 
^nerated  by  the  more  rapid  rotation,  overbalancing  the  action  of  grav- 
itadoD^  would^^atl^e  the  sun  to  abandon  successive  rings  of  vaporous 
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matter,  which  are  supposed  to  have  condensed  by  coolipg,  and  to  "have 
Ijecome  our  planets.  There  is  in  this  theory  no  unknown  substance 
introduced  upon  supposition,  nor  any  unknown  pKoporty  or  law  ascribed 
to  a  known  substance.  The  known  laws  .of  matter  authorize  us  to 
suppose  that  a  body  which  is  constantly  giving  out  so  large  an  amount 
of  heat  as  the  sun  is,  must  be  progressively  cooling,  and  that  by  the 
process  of  cooling  it  must  contract;  i£t  therefqre^  we  etideavor,  from 
the  present  state  of  that  luminary,  to  infer>  its  state  in  ai  time  long  past/ 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  its  atmosphere  extended  much  fur- 
ther than  at  present,  and  we  a^'e  -entitled  to  suppose  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  we  can  trace  those  effects  which  it  would  naturally  leave  behind^ 
it  on  retiring ;  and  such  the  planets  arc.  These  suppositions  being 
made,  it-  follows  from  known  laws  .that  successive  zones  of  the  s<^lar 
atmosphere  would  be  abandoned ;  that  these  would  continue  to  revolve, 
round  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity  as  when  they  formed  part,  of  his 
substance ;  and  that  th^y  woujd  cool  dowil,  'long  before  the  sun  him- 
self, to  amy  give*' temperature,  and  consequently  to  that- at  which  the 
greater  part  of  th^  vaporous  matter  of  which  they  consisted  w6uld 
become  liquid  or  solid.  The  knowa  law  of  gravitation  wouid  then 
cause  them  to  agglomerate  in  masses,  which  would  assume  the  shape 
our  planets  actually,  exhibit ;  would  acquire,  each*  round  its  own  axis, 
a  rotatory  movement ;  and  would  in  that  state  revolve,  as  the  planets 
actually  do,  about  the  sun>  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  sun's  rota-' 
tion,  but  with  less  velocity,  and  each  of  them  in  the  same  periodic  time 
which  the  sun's  rotation  occupied  when  his  atmoaphere  extended  to 
that  point ;  and  this  also  M.  Comte  has,  by  the  necessary  calculatipnsi  • 
ascertained  to  be  true  within  certain  small  limits  of  error.*  There  is,  tbixs, 
in  Laplace's  theory,  nothing  hypothetical :  it  is  an  example  of  legitimate 
reasoning  from  a  present  effect  to  its  past  cause,  according  to  the  kQOWD 
laws  of, that  cause;  it  assumes  nothing  niore  than  that  objects  which 
really  exist,  obey  the  laws  which  arc  known  to  be  obeyed  by  all  ter- 
restrial objects  resembling  them.  The  theory  therefore  is;  as  1  have , 
said,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  theories  of  geologists ;  inferi6r  fb 
them  in  certainty,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  those  are  inferior  to  facts  « 
conclusively  establislied  by  a  judicial  inquiry.  For,  the .  uncertain^ 
"whether  the  laws,  of  nature  which  prevail  on  our  earth  prevail  in  the  ♦ 
"Whole  solar  system,  is  about  equal  to  tlie  un<*ert€iinty  whether  the  laws, 
which  prevail  in  our  earth  to-day  prevailed  there  a  thousand  ages  ago. 
Laplace's  theory  requires  both  these  assumptions,  geology  the  latter 
only,  and  judicial  inquiries  require  neither.! 


.J 


*  Court  de  PhUoaophie  Positive,  ii.»  pp.  378-383. 

t  See,  for  an  interesting  expdsition  of  this  theory  of  Laplace,  the  Archiucture  of  tM. 
-Hiovefu,  by  Professor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow ;  a  book  professedly  popular  rather  Ihan  sciei^ 
^ific.  bat  the  production  of  a  thiiiker  who,  both  in  this  and  in  other  departments,  is  capabls 
9f  much  more  than  merely  expounding  the  ipeculatioos  of  his  predeceaaon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*  ■  * 

OP  PBOGftBSSIVE  EFFfeCTB;  AND  OP-^THE  CONTINUCD'AOTIOir  ^P  CAUflEB.    . 

§  1.  In  the  la^t  four  ohapters,  we  have  traced  the  general  outliiieB 
^  the  theory  of  the   generation  of  derivative  laWs   from   ultimate 
ones,     -tu'  the  present  chapter  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  %' 
particular  case  of  the  derivation  of  laws  from  other  laws,  but  a  case 
80  general,  and -so  important,  as  not  only  to  repay  but  to  inquire  a^ 
separate  examination.     This  is,  'the  case  of  a  complex  phenomenaa 
resulting  from  one  sinpple  law,  by  the  contim/al  addition  of  an  effect  to  ^ 
itsel£ 

There  are  some  phenomena,  some*  bodily  sensations  for  ^xsxnpie, 
which  are  essenticdly  instantaneous,  and  whose,  existence  ccm-only  be 
prolbnged  by  the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  the  cause  by  uniich 
they  are  producer     But.  most  phenomena  are  in  their  own  nature 
permanent ;  having  begun  to  exist,  they  would  exist  for  ever  unless 
some  cause  intervened  haviag^  a  tendency  to  alter  or  destroy  them. 
Such,  ^r  exdidple,  are  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  which  we  call- bodies. 
Water  once  (Produced,  yill  not  of  itself  relapse  into  the  sta^e  of  hydro-  • 
gen  and  oxygen ;  such  a  change  requires  some  agent  having  the  power  • 
of.  decomposing  the  compound. .    Such,  again,  are  the  positions  in 
space,  ana  the  movements,  of  bodies.  •  No  object  at  rest  alters  its 
position  without  the  intetvention  of  some  conditions  extraneous  to  * 
Itself;  and  when  once  Iq  motiqn,  no  object  returns  to  a  state  of  res^ 
or  akers  cithef  it»  direction  or  its  velocity,  unless  some  new  external 
conditions  are  superinduced.     It^  therefore,  perpetually  happens  that 
a  temporary  causei  gives  rise  to  a  permanent  effect.     The  contact  of 
iron  with  mobt  air  ior  a  few  hours,  produces  a  rust  which  may  qpdiire 
for  centuries ;  or  a  projectile  force  which  launches  a  -cannon  ball  into. 
s{/ace',  produces, a  motion  which  would  continue  for  ever  unless  some 
other  force  counteracted  it.  x  , 

Between  the  two  examples  which  we  have  here  given,  there  is  a 
diffeFen<te  worth  pointitig  out.  In  the  former,  (in  which  the  phenonx-^ 
6non  produced  is  a  substance,  and  not  a  motion  of  a  substance,) ' 
since  uie  rulSt  remains  for  ever  and  unaltered  unless  some  new  cause 
supervenes,  we  may  speaJc  of  the  .contact  of  air  a  hundred  years  ago 
afs  even  the  proximate  cause  of  the  rust  which  has  existed  from  that 
timQ  until  now.  But  when  the  ^ffect  is  motion,  which  is  itself  a  change, 
we  must- use  a  different  language.  The  permanency  of  the  effect  is 
.  nbw  only  the  permanency  of  a  series  of  changes.  The  second  foot, 
or  ipch,'  or  mile  of  motion,  is.  not  the  jnere.  prolonged  duration  or' 
the'  fii^t  foot,  ofe  inch,  of  mile,  but  another  fact  which  succeeds,  and 
which  may  in  some  respects  be-  very  unlike  the  former,  since  it 
carries  the  body  through  A  different  region  of  space.  Now,  the 
origipal  projectile  force  which  set  the  body  moving  is  the  remoie 
cause  of  all  its  motion,  however  long  continued,  but  the  proximate 
cause  6f  no  motion  except  that  which  took  place  at  the  first  instant* 
The  motion  at  any  subsequent  instant  is  proximately  caused  by  the  • 
motion  which  took  place  at  the  instant  preceding.  It  is  on  that, 
and  not  on  the  original  moving  c^uso,  that  the  motion  at  any  given 
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.  moment  dependfli^  For,  suppose  that  tlie  body  passes  through  soine 
resisting^-mcdiom,  which  partially  counteracts  the  efiect  ofthe  original 
impulse,  atid  by  so  .doing  retards  the  motion:  thi^  couliteraction  (it 
needs  scarcely  here  be  repeated)  i^  as  strict  an  example  of  qbedience 
to  the  law  of  theSnipulse,  as  if  the  body  had  gone  on  moving  with  its 
original  velocity  ;  but  the  motion  which  results  is.differeqt)  being  now 
^  compound  of  the  effects  of  two  causes  acting  in  contr^oy.  di;i;ectionS| 
instead  of  the  one  effect  of  one  cause.  Now,  what  cause  does  the 
body  obey  in  its  subsequent  motion  1  The  original  cause  qf  motion, 
or  the  actual  motion  at  the  preceding. instant  1  The  lajtter : , for  when 
the  object  issues,  from  the  resisting  medium,  it  continues  moyiiig  not 
with  its  original,  but  with  its  retard^,  velocity.  The  motion  having 
once  been  diminished,  all  that  which  follows  is  diminished^.  The 
effect  changes,  because  the,  cause  which  it  really  obeys,  the  proximate 

.  cause,  tbe  real  cause  in  fact^  has  changed.  This  principle  is  recognizied 
by  mathematicians  when  they  enumerate  among  the  t;auses  by  which 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  at  any  instant  determined,  the  force  generated 
by  the  previous  motion;  an  expression  which  would  be  absurd  if 
taken  to  imply  that  this  *' force'*  was  an  intermediate  link  betwe^  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  but  which  really  means  only  the  previous  motioi^ 
itself,  considered  as  a  cause,  of  further  motion;  We  must,  thereforo, 
if  we  would  speak  with  perfect  j^recision^.  consider  each  -Jink  in  the 
succession  of  motions  as  the  effect  of  tl^e  fink  preceding  it.  But  i( 
for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  we  speak  of  the  whole  series  as  one 
efiect,  it  must  be  as  an  efibct  produced  by  the  original  impelling  force; 
a  permanent  effect  produced  by  an  iQstantaneous  cause,  and  pOisessing 
the  property  of  self-perpetuation.  ^  / 

Let  US  now  suppose  that  the  original  agent  or  cause,  instead^  of 
being  instantaneous,  is  permanent.  Whatever  efK^ct  has  been  p]W>- 
duced  up  to  a-  given  time,  wpuld  (unless  prevented,  by  the  interventjiati 
of  some  new  cause)  subsist  permanently,  even  if  the  cause  were  ..to 
perish.  Since,  however,  the  cause  does  not  perish,  but  continues  to 
exist  and  to  operate,  it  must  go  t>n  producing  m6rc  and  mote  of  the 
effect;  and  instead  of  an  uniform  effect,  we  haye  a  progressive  serieB^ 
of  effects,  arising  from  the  accumulated  -inffuence  of  a  permanent  causcf.^ 
Thus,  the  contact  of  iron  with  the  atmosphere  causes- a  portion  ofi;;  to 
rust;  and 'if  the  cause  ceased,  the  effect  already  produced  would  be 
permanent,  but  no  further  effect  would  be  a4ded.  If,  howeverj  the 
cause^  namely,  exposure  to  nH)ist  air,  continues,  more  and  more  of  the 
iron  becomes  rusted,  until  it  is  all  converted  into  a  red  powdef;  when 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  of  rust,  namely,  the  presence 
of  unpxidized  iron,  has  ceased^  and  the  efiect  cannot  any  longer  be 
produced.  Again,  the  earth  causes  bodies  to  fall  towards  it,  th^t'icr;- 
the  existence  of  the  eari;h  at  a  given  instant,  causes  an  Unsuppdrtj^ 
body,  to  move  towards  it  at  the  succeeding  instant :  and  if  the  earth 
were  instantly  annihilated,  aa  much  of  the  efiect  as  is  already  produced 
would  continue ;  the  object  would  go  on  moving  in  the  same  direction,* 

-with  Its  acquired  velocity^  until  intercepted  by  some  body  or  deflected 
by  some  other  force.  The  earth,  however,  not  being  annihilated,  goes 
on  producing,  in  the  second  instant  an  efiect  similar  and  ot  equml 
amount  to  the  first,  which  two  effects  being  added,  together,  there 
tesults  an  accelerated  velociQf ;  and  this  operation  being  repeated  alT 
each  successive,  instant,  the  mere  "permfmence  qf  th^  cau^e,  although 
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without  increase,  gives  rise  to  a  constant  progrewiTe  incir^se  of  die- 
effect,  so  long  as  all  |;hc  conditions,  negative -^d  positive,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  effect  continue  to  be  realized. 

'  It  must  bo' obvious  that  this  state  of  things  is  merely  a  case  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes.  A  cause  which  continues  in  action,  must  on 
a  strict  analysis  bo  considered  as  a  number  of  causes  exactly  similar, 
auccessively  introduced,  and  producing^  by  their  combination  the  sum 
of  the  effects  which  they  would  severally  producc'if  they  acted  singly. 
Thtf  progressive  rusting  of  the  iron  is  m  strictness  th^  sum  of  the 
effect!?  of  many  particles  of  air  acting  in  succession  upon  correspond- 
ing particles  of  iron.  The  continued  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  udling 
foody  is  equivalent  to  a  series  of  forces,  applied  in  successive  instant^K 
each  tetiding  to  produce  a  ccitain  constant  quantity  of  niotioA :  and 
the  motion  at  each  instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  th«  new  forve 
applied  at  the  preceding  instant,  and  of  the  motion'  already  acquired: 
In  each  instant,  a  ftcah  effect  of  ^vhich  gravity  is  the  proximate  cause, 
is  added  to  the  effect  of  which  it  was  the  remote  cause :  or  (to*  express 
the  sfune  thing  in  another  manner)  the  -effect  produced  .by  the  earth's 
influence  at  the  instant  last  elapsed,  is  added  to  the  sum  of  the  offedB 
of  "which  the .  remote  causes  were  the  influences  oxeited  by  the  e&rth. 
at  a^l  the  previous  instants  since  the  motion  began.  The  case,  there- 
fore, comes  under  the  principle  of  a  concurrence  of  causes  producing 
.«A- effect  equjil  to  the  sum  of  their  separate  eff'ects.  But  as  the'causes 
come«  into  play  not  all  at  once,  but  succossi\'«ly,  and  as  the  effect  at 
each  instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes  only  which  have 
come  into  action  up  tof  that  instant,  the  result  assumes  the  form  of  an 
ascending  series ;  a  succession  of  sums,  each  greater  than  that  which 
•  proceeded  it;  and  we  have  thus  a  progressiva  effect,  from  the  continued 
action  of  "a.  cause;  *  . 

•Since  the  continuance  of  the  tause  influences  the  effect  only  by 
adding,  to  its  quantity,  and  since  the  addition  takes  place  according  tb 
a  fixed'  law  ^equal  quantities  in  equal  times),  the  rcsuk  is  capable  df 
being'  computed  on  mathematical  principles..  In  fact,  this  case,  being 
that  of  infinitesimal  increments,  is  precisely  the  case  which  the  differ- 
ential calculus  was  invented  to  meet.  Tlie  questions,  what  effect  will 
result  from  tho  contiiiual  addition  of  a  given  cause  to  itself?  and,  what 
amount  of  the' cause,  being -continually  added  to  itself,  will  produce  a 
given  Btnount  of  the  effect  t  are  evidently -mathematical  questions,  and 
to  be  treated,  therefore,  deductively.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  cases  of  the 
Composition  of  Causes  aro  seldom  adapted  for  any  otlier  than  deduc- 
tive investigation,  this  is  especially  true  in  the  t^ase  now  examined,  the 
'  continnal  composition  of  a  cause  with  its  own  previous  effects;  since 
such  a  ease  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  deductive  method,  while  the 
undistingiiLshahle  manner  in  which  the  effects  are  blended  with  one 
another  and  with  the  causes,  must  make  the  troatmt^nt  of  such  an  • 
instance  experimentally,  still  more  cMmerical  than  in  any  other  case. 

•  §  2.  W^  shall  next  advert  to  a  rather  more  intricate  operation  cif  the 
saikne  principle,  namely,  when  the  cause  does  not  men^y  continue  in 
abtion,  but  undergoes,  during  the  sanae  time,  a  progressive  change  in 
thos^  of  ks  circumstances  which  contribute  to  determine  tho  effect.  In 
tihis  casd,  a^  in  the  former,. the  total  effect  goes  on  accumulating,  by 
fitifi  centiniial  addition  of  a  frc^sh  effect  to  that  already  produced,  but 
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it  is  no  longer  by-  Am  oddiuon  of  equal  quantities  in  equal  times;  the 
quantities  added  aflttitiequal,  aild  even* the  cfuality  nv^y  now  be  diJfTerr 
ent.  If  the  change  in  the  state  x>f  the  permanent  cause  be  progressive, 
the, effect  will  go  through  a'  double  series  of  changes^' arising' partly 
£rom  the  accumulated  action  of  the  causb,  and  partly  from  the  -changes 
in  its  action*  The  effect .  is  still  a  progressive  effect,  produced,  howr 
evcF,  not  by  the  mere  continuance  of  a  cause,  but  by  its  continuance' 
and  its  progressiveness  combined.  ■        .     ' 

A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by*  the  increase  of  the  teKhpeiatund 
as  summer  advances,  that  is,  as  the  sun  draws  nearer  to  a  vertical 
position,  and  remains  a  greater  •  nuinber  of  houra  ab6ve  the  horizon. 
This  instance  exemplifies  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  tjivolbld 
operation  on  the  eiibct,  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  euod 
from  its  progressive  change.  When  once  the  sim  .has  come  near 
enough  to  the  zenith,  and  remains  above  the  horizon  long  enough,  to' 
give  more  warmth  during  one  diurnal  rotation  than  the. counteracting 
cause,  the  earth's  radiation,  can  carry  off,  the  mere  continuance  o^  tlie 
cause  would  progressivoly  increase  the  efffect,  eyen  if  the  sun  came  oo 
nearer  and  the  days  grew  no  longer ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  a  chalig^ ' 
t^es  place  in  the  accidents  of  the  cause  (its-series  of  diurnal  posi- 
tioiis),  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  pf  the  effect.  .  When  the.suni}'- 
mer  solstice  has  passed,  the  progressive  change  in  the  cause  begins  to 
take  place  the  reverse  way ;  but,  for  some  tii|i^,  the  accumulating 
effect  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the  cause  exceeds  -the  effect  of  the 
changes  in  it,  and  the  terapcfrature  continues  to  increase.  •         '    .       • 

Again,  thfe  naotions  of  a  planet  are  a  progressive  effect,  produ.ce4 
by  causes  at  once  permanent  and  progressive.     The  orbit  of  a  planet 
is  determined  (omitting perturbations)  by  two  causes:  first,  the  action 
of  the  central  body,  a. permanent  causp,  which  alteniatQ\y  increases^  . 
and  diminishes  as  the  planet  drawa  hearer  to  pr.  goes  further  from  its 
perihelion,  and  which  acts  moreover  at  every  point  in  a*  different  direc- 
tion; arid,  secondly,  the  tendency  of  the  planet  to  continue- moving  in 
the  direction  and  with  thQ  velocity  which  it  has  already  acquired.. 
This  force  also  grows  greater  as  the  planet  draws  nearer  to  its  perihe^ 
lion,  because  as  it  does  so  its  velocity  increases ;  and  less,  as  it  recedes   ^ 
from  its  perihelion  :  and  this  force  as  weU  as  the  Qther  qiots  at  each  poiot 
in  a.  different  direction,  because  at  every  point  the  action  of  the  central 
force,  by  deflecting  the  planet  from  its  previous  direction,  alters  the 
line  in  which  it  tends  to  continue  moving.     The  motion  at ^each  iiistant 
is  determined  by  tho  amount  and  direction  of  the  motion  and 'the 
amount  aiKl  direction  of  the  sun's  action  at. the  preWous  itistant :  and 
if  we.  speak  of  the  entire  revolution  of.  the  planet  as  one  phertomeijon  . 
(whi(;h,^as  it  is  periodical  and  similar  tq  itself,  we  often, fin4  it  convJB; 
'niept  to  do),  that  phenomenon  is  the  progre^ive  effect  of  two  peitna-  • 
nent  and  progressive  causes,  the  central  force  and  the  acquired  motitm.    . 
Those  cause$  happening  to  be  progressive  in  the  particular  way  which 
is  called  periodical,  the  effect  necessarily  is  so  too ;  because,-  the  quan- 
tities to  be  added  together  returning  in  a  regular  order,  the  same  sums 
Itnust  also  regularly  return.  * 

Thia  example  is,  well  worthy  of  consideration  also  in  another  respect. 
Although  tlie  causes  themselves  are  permanent,  and  hiflependent  of  all 
conditions  known  to  us,jthe  changes'^hich  take  place  initbe  quantities 
ind  relations  oFthe'causes  are  .actually  caused  by  tUe -periodical  ebanges 
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in  the  effects.  The  Qausos,  as  they  oxiflt  at  any  n^fmenty  having  {Pro- 
duced a  cettain  ipotion,  that  tnotion,  becoming  itsalf  a  cause,  reacts  on 
the  causes,  ^nd  ^h>duces  -a  change  in  them.  By  altering  the  distance 
and  directioii  of  the  central  body  relatively  to  the  planet,  and  the  direc* 
tioil  and, quantity  of  the  tangential  force,  it.  alters  ttiQ  elements  which 
determine  the  motion'  at  the  next  succeeding  instant.  This  change 
renders  the  next  motion  sojnewhat  different ;  and  this  difference,  by  a 
fresh  reaction  uppn  the  causes,  renders  the  next  niotion  still  more  dif- 
ferent, and  so  on.  Th6  Original  state  of- the  causes  might  have  been 
such^  that  this  series  of  actions  modified/by  reactions  would  .not  have 
^en  periodical;-  The  sun's  action,  and  the  original  ipapelling  force, 
might  have  been  in  such  ^  ratio  to  one  another,  that  the  reaction  of  the 
effect  would  have  baen^such  aa  to. alter  the  causes  more  and  mere^ 
without  ever  bringingk  them  back  tp  what  they  were  at  any  formef^ 
time.  The  planet  would  then  have. moved  in  a  parabola,.or  an  hyper- 
bola,' curves  not  returning  into  themselves.  The  quantities  of  the  tYfo 
focces  were,  hoWever,^  originally  such,  that  the  ffuccessive  reactions  of 
the  effect  bring  back  the  causes,  after  a  certain  time, /to  what  they  were 
heSare  ;  and.  from  that  time  all  the  variations  continue  to  recur  again 
and'  again  in  the  same  periodical  order,  and  mil^st  so  (Continue  while  the 
causQS  subsist  and  are  not  counteracted. 

■ 

§•  3,  In  aU  cases  of  progressive  effects,  whether  arising  from  the  ap- 
cumulation  of  an  unchanging  or  of  changing  elements,  there  is  an  uni- 
formity of  succession  not  merely  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  but 
between  the  first  stages  of- the  effect  and  its  subsequent  stagey.  That 
a  body  in  vacuo  fails  sixteen  ieet  in  the  first  second^  forty-eight  in  the 
se^nd,  and  so  on  in  the  ratio  of  the  4)dd  numbers,  one»  (hree,  ^ve,  &c^ 
is  as  much. an  uniform  sequence  as  that  when  the  supports  are  removed 
the  body  ^llsv  The  sequence  of  spring  and  sununer  is  as  regular  and! 
invariable  as  that  of  the  approach  of  the  sun  and  spring :  but  w&d6. 
not- consider  spring  to  be  the  cause  of  summer,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  both  effects  of  the  increased  heat  received  from  the  sun,  and.if  that 
cause  did  ndt  exisi,  Spring ^might  continue  for  ever,  without  having 
the  slightest  tendency  to^roducfe  sdmmer.  As  we  have  so  often  re- 
marked, not. the  conditional,  but  the  unconditional  invariable  antece^ 
de/it,  is  termed  the  cause.  That  which  would  not  be  follo'v\'«d  by  the 
effect  unless  something  else  had. preceded,  is  not  the  caused  however 
.  mvariahle  the  sequence  may  iii  fact  be. 

.  •  It  is  in  thJs  way  that  most  of  these  uniformities  of  succession  are 
generated',  which'  are  not  eases  of  causation.  When  a  phenomenon 
goes  on  increasing,  or  periodically  increases  and  diminishes,  or  goes 
through  any  continued  and  unceasing  process  of  variation  reducible  to 
sfti  uniform  itile  or  law  of  succession^  we  do  not  on  this  account  presume 
th,at  any  two  successive  terms  of  the  series  are  cause  and  effect.  We 
presume  the  contrary ;  we  expect  tq  find  that  the  whole  scries  originates 
either  from:thc  continued  action  of  fixed  causes  or  from  causes  whiqjh  go 
through  a  corresponding  process  of  continuous  change.  A  tree  grows 
from  half  an  inch  high  to  an  hundred  feet ;  and  some  trees  will  gener^ 
ally,  grow  to  that  height  unless  prevented  by  some  counter  acting. cause. 
3ut  we  do  not  call  the  jseedling  the  cause  of  the  full  grown  ti*oe  ;  the 
invariable .  aiitecedent  it  certainly  is,  $ind  we  know  very  imperfectly 
upon  Wha^  other  antecedents  the  sequence  is  contingent,  but  We  «ie 
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convinced  that  it  is  contingent  upon  something ;  because  the  homoge- 
neousness  of  the  antecedent  with  the  consequent,  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  seedling  to  the  tree  in  all  respects  except  magnitude,  and  the 
graduality  of  the  growth,  so  exactly  resembling  the  progressively  accu- 
mulating effect  produced  by  the  long  action  of  some'one  cause,  leave 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  doubting  that  the  seedling  and  the  tree  are 
really  two  terms  in  a  series  of  that  description,  the  first  term  of  which 
is  yet  to  seek.  The  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  this,  that  we 
are  able  to  prove  by  strict  induction  the  dependence  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  its  existence,  upon  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  certain  processes  of  nutrition,  the  rise  of  the  sap, 
the  absorptions  and  exhalations  by  the  leaves,  &c.,  and  the  same  ex*- 
periments  would  probably  prove  to  us  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
the  accumulated  sum  of  the  effects  of  these  continued  processes,  were 
we  not,  for  want  of  sufficiently  microscopic  eyes,  unable  to  observe 
correctly  and  in  detail  what  those  efiects  are. 


CHAPTER  XVI.  ^ 

OF  EMPIRICAL  LAWS. 

§  1.  Experimental  philosophers  usually  give  the  name  of  Empirical 
Laws  to  those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experiment  has  shown 
to  exist,  but  upon  which  they  hesitate  to  rely  in  cases  varying  much 
from  those  which  have  been  actually  observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any 
reason,  why  such  a  law  should  exist.     It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the  *  • 

notion  of  an  empirical  law,  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law ;  that  if  true  *      » 

at  all,  its  truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  requires  to  be,  accounted  for.  ^    * 

It  is  a  derivative  law,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  yet  known.  To 
state  the  explanation,  the  why  of  the  empuical  law,  would  be  to  state 
the  laws  from  which  it  is  derived;  the  ultimate  causes  upon  which 
it  is  contingent.     And  if  we  knew  these,  wc  should  also  know  what  ^ 

are  its  limits  ;  under  what  conditions  it  .would  cease  to  bo  fulfilled.  •  •. 

The  periodical  return  of  eclipses,  as  originally  ascertained  by  the  • 

persevering  observation  of  the  early  eastern  astronomers,  was  an  em- 
pirical law,  until  the  general  la\v8  of  the  celestial  motions  had 
accounted  for  it.  The  following  are  empirical  laws  still  waiting  to  be 
resolved  into  the  simpler  laws  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  local 
laws  of  the  fiux  and  rofiux  of  the  tides  in  different  places  :  the  succes- 
sion of  certain  kinds  of  weather  to  certain  appearances  of  sky :  the  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  the  alinost  universal  truth  that  bodies  expand  by 
increase  of  temperaturej:  the  law  that  breeds,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, are  improved  by  crossing:  that  gases  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
permeate  animal  membranes :  that  opium  and  alcohol  intoxicate:  that 
substances  containing  a  very  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  (such  as  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  morphia)  are  powerful  poisons :  that  when  different 
metsds  are  fused  together  the  alloy  is  harder  than  the  various  elements: 
that  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid  required  to  neutralize  one  atom  of 
any  base,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base :  that 
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the  solubility  of  substances  in  one  another,  depends*  (at  least  in  some 
degree)  on  the  similarity  of  their  elements. 

An  empirical  law,  then,  is  an  observed  uniformity,  presumed  to  be 
resolvable  into  simpler  laws,  but  not  yet  resolved  into  them.  The  as- 
certainment of  the  empirical  laws  of  phenomena^  often  precedes  by  a 
long  interval  the  explanation  of  those  laws  by  the  Deductive  Method : 
and  the  verification  of  a  deduction  usually  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  its  results  with  empirical  laws  previously  ascertained. 

§  2.  From  a  limited  number  of  ultimate  laws  of  causation,  there  are 
necessarily  generated  a  vast  number  of  derivative  uniformities,  both 
of  succession  and  of  'coexistence.  Some  are  laws  of  succession  or  of 
coexistence  between  different  effects  of  the  same  cause :  of  these  wo 
had  abundant  examples  in  the  last  chapter.  Some  are  laws  -of  bbc- 
cession  between  effects  and  their  remote  causes ;  resolvable  into  the 
laws  which  connect  each  with  the  intermediate  link.  Thirdly,  when 
causes  act  together  and  compound  their  effects,  the  lawi  of  those 
causes  generate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  effect,  namely,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  coexistence  of  those  causes.  And,  finally,  the  ordei 
of  succession  or  of  coexistence  which  obtains  among  effects,  necessa- 
rily depends  upon  their  causes.  If  they  are  effects  of  the  same  cause, 
it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  that  cause ;  if  of  different  causes,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  laws  of  those  causes  severally,  and  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  their  coexistence.  If  we  inquire  further  when 
and  how  the  causes  will  coexist,  that,  again,  depends  upon  their  causes : 
and  we  may  thus  trace  back  the  phenomena  higher  and  higher,  until 
the  different  series  of  effects  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  whole  is  shown 
to  have  depended  ultimately  upon  some  common  cause ;  or  until,  in- 
stead of  converging  to  one  point,  they  terminate  in  different  points, 
and  the  order  of  the  effects  is  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the  original 
collocation  of  some  of  the  primeval  causes,  or  natural  agents.  For 
example,  the  order  of  succession  and  of  coexistence  among  the 
heavenly  motions,  which  is  expressed  by  Kepler's  laws,  is  derived 
from  the  coexistence  of  two  primeval  causes,  the  sun,  and  the  original 
impulse  or  projectile  force  impressed  upon  each  planet.t  Kepler's 
laws  are  resolved  into  the  laws  of  these  causes  ana  the  fact  of  their 
coexistence. 

Derivative  laws,  therefore,  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  ultimate 
laves  into  which  they  are  resolvable :  they  mostly  depend  upon  those 
ultimate  laws  and  an  ultimate  fact ;  namely,  the  mode  of  coexistence 
of  some  of  the  original  elements  of  the  universe.  The  ultimate  laws 
of  causation  might  be  the  same  as  at  present,  and  yet  the  derivative 
laws  completely  different,  if  the  causes  coexisted  in  different  propor- 
tions, or  with  any  difference  in  those  or  their  relations  by  which  the 
effects  are  influenced.     If,  for  example,  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the 

*  Thus,  water,  of  which  eight-ninths  in  weight  are  oxygen,  dissolves  most  bodies  which 
contain  a  high  proportion  of  oxygen,  such  as  all  the  nitrates,  (which  have  more  oxycen 
than  any  others  of  Ine  common  salts,)  most  of  the  sulphates,  many  of  the  carbonates,  occ. 
Aeain,  bodies  largely  composed  of  combustible  elements,  like  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are 
soluble  in  bodies  of  similar  composition  ;  rosin,  for  instance,  will  dissolve  in  alcohol,  tar  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  empirical  g^eneralization  is  far  from  being  universally  true ;  no 
doubt  because  it  is  a  remote,  and  therefore  easily  defeated,  result  of  general  laws  too  deep 
for  us  at  present  to  penetrate :  bpt  it  will  probaibly  in  time  suggest  processes  of  inquiry, 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  these  laws. 

t  Or  (according  to  Laplace's  theory)  the  sod,  and  the  sun's  rotation. 
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original  projectile  force,  had  existed  in  some  other  ratio  to  one  another 
than  they  did  (and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  this  should  riot  have 
been  the  case),  the  derivative  •  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions  might 
have  been  quite  differe'nt  from  what  they  are.  The  proportioned  which 
exist  happen  to  be  such  as  to  produce  regular  elliptical  motions ;  any 
other  proportions  would  have  produced  different  ellipses,  or  circular, 
or  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  motions,  but  still  regular  ones ;  because  thd 
effects  of  each  of  the  agents  accumulate  according  to  an  uniform  law; 
and  two  regular  series  of  quantities,  when  their  corresponding  terms 
are  aulded,  must  produce  a  regular  series  of  some  sort,  whatever  the 
quantities  themselves  are. 

§  3.  Now  this  last  mentioned  element  in  the  resolution  of  a  deriva- 
tive law,  the  element  whicli  is  not  a  law  of  causation  but  a  Collocation 
of  causes,  cannot  itself  be  reduced  to  any  law.  There  is  (as  formerly 
remarked*)  no  imiformity,  no  norma ^  principle,  or  rule,  perceivable  in 
the  distribution  of  the  primeval  natural  agents  through  the  universe. 
The  different  substances  composing  the  eaith,  the  powers  that  pervade 
the  universe,  stand  in  no  constant  relation  to  one  another.  .  One  sub- 
stance  is  more  abundant  than  others,  oile  power  acts  through  a  larger 
extent  of  space  than  others,  without  any  pervading  analogy  that  we 
can  discover.  We  not  only  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
sun*s  attraction  and  the  tangential  force  coexist  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion they  do,  but  we  can  trace  no  coincidence  between  it  and  the 
proportions  in  which  any  other  elementary  powers  in  the  universe  are 
intermingled.  The  utmost  disorder  is  apparent  in  the  combination  of 
the  causes ;  which  is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  order  in  their 
effects ;  for  when  each  agent  carries  on  its  own  operations  according  to 
an  uniform  law,  even  the  most  capricious  combination  of  agencies  will 
generate  a  regularity  of  some  sort,  as  we  see  in  the  kaleidoscope, 
where  any  casual  arrangement  of  colored  bits  of  glass  produces  by 
the  laws  of  reflection  a  beautiful  regularity  in  the  effect. 

§  4.  In  the  above  considerations  lies  the  justification  of  the  limited 
degree  of  reliance  which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  place  in  em- 
pirical laws. 

A  derivative  law  which  results  wholly  from  the  operation  of  some 
one  cause,  will  be  as  universally  true  as  the  laws  of  the  cause  itself; 
that  is,  it  will  always  be  true  except  where  some  one  of  those  effects 
of  the  cause,  on  which  the  derivative  law\  depends,  is  defeated  by  a 
counteracting  cause.  But  when  the  derivative  law  results  not  from 
different  effects  of  one  cause,  but  from  effects  of  several  causes,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  will  be  true  under  any  variation  in  the  mode 
of  coexistence  of  those  causes,  or  of  the  primitive  natural  agents  on 
which  the  causes  ultimately  depend.  The  proposition  that  coal  beds 
rest  upon  certain  descriptions  of  strata  exclusively,  though  true  oh 
the  earth  so  far  as  our  observation  has  reached,  cannot  be  extended  to. 
the  moon  or  the  other  planets,  supposing  coal  to  exist  tliere  ;  because 
we  cannot  be  assured  tnat  the  original  constitution  of  any  other  planet 
was  such  as  to  produce  the  different  depositions  in  the  same  order  as 
in  our  globe.     The  derivative  law  in  this  case  depends  not  solely 

*  Snpn,  B*  ^M 
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upon  laws  but  upon  a  collocation ;  and  collocations  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  law. 

Now  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  derivative  law  which  has  not  yet  been  ' 
resolved  into  its  elements,  in  other  words,  an  empirical  law,  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  results  from  the  different  effects  of  one  cause 
or  from  effects  of  different  causes.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  depends 
wholly  upon  laws,  or  partly  upon  li^ws  and  partly  upon  a  collocation. 
If  it  depends  upon  a  collocation,  it  Will  be  true  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
that  particular  collocation  exists.  But  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  in 
case  of  its  depending  upon  a  collocation,  what  the  collocation  is,  we  are 
not  safe  in  extending  the  law  beyond  the  limits  of  time  and  place  in 
which  we  have  actual  experience  of  its  truth.  Since  within  those  limits 
the  law  has  always  been  found  true,  we  have  evidence  that  the  colloca- 
tions, whatever  they  are,  upon  which  it  depends,  do  really  exist  within 
those  limits.  But  knowing  of  no  rule  or  principle  to  which  the  collo- 
cations themselves  cpnfonn,  we  cannot  conclude  that  because  a  collo- 
cation is  proved  to  exist  within  certain  limits  of  place  or  time,  it  will 
exist  beyond  thos^  Qmits.  Empirical  laws,  therefore,  can  only  be  held 
true  within  the  limits  of  time  and  place  in  which  they  have  been  found 
true  by  observation :  and  not  merely  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  but 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  :  for  since  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  an 
empirical  law  that  we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  laws  of  causation  upon 
which  it  is  dependent,  we. cannot  foresee,  without  actual  trial,  in  what 
manner  or  to  what  extent  the  introduction  of  any  new  circumstance 
may  effect  it. 

§  5.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  an  uniformity,  ascertained  by 
experience,  is  only  an  empirical  law  ]  Since,  by  the  supposition,  wo 
have  not  been  able  to  resolve  it  into  higher  laws,  how  do  we  know 
that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law  of  causation  ) 

I  answer,  that  no  generalization  amounts  to  more  than  an  empirical 
law  when  the  only  proof  upon  which  it  rests  is  that  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement.  •  For  it  has  been  seen  that  by  that  method  alone  we  never 
can  arrive  at  causes.-   All  that  the  Method  of  Agreement  can  do  is,  to 
ascertain  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  common  to  all  cases  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  produced :  and  this  of  course  includes  not  only  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but  all  phenomena  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected   by   any  derivative   uniformity,   whether  as   being   collateral 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  or  effects  of  any  other  cause  which,  in  all  the 
instances  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  coexisted  with  it    The  method 
affords  no  means  of  determining  which  of  these  uniformities  are  laws  of 
causation,  and  which  are  merely  derivative  laws  resulting  from  those 
laws  of  causation  and  from  the  collocation  of  the  causes.     None  of 
them,  therefore,  can  be  received  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
derivative  laws,  the  derivation  of  which  has  not  been  traced ;  in  other 
words,  empirical  laws:    in  which  light,  all  results  obtained  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement  (and  therefore  almost  all  the  truths  obtained  by ' 
simple  observation  without  experiment)  must  be  considered,   until 
either  confirmed  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  or  explained  deduc* 
tivoly,.  in  other  words,  accounted  for  a  priori. 

These  empirical  laws  may  be  of  greater  or  of  less  authority,  accord- 
ing as  there  is.  reason  to  presume  that  they  are  resolvable  into  laws 
omy,  or  into  laws  and  coUocatioiis  together.    The  sequenoes  which  we 
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observe  in  the  production  and  subsequent  life  of  an  animal  or  a  veger 
table,  resting  upon  the  Method  of  Agreement  only,  are  mere,  empiricair 
laws ;  but  though  the  antecedents  in  those  sequences  may  not  be  the 
causes  of  the  consequents,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  probably,  in 
the. main,  successive  stages  of  a  progressive  effect  originating  m  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  independent  of  coUocations.  The  unifor- 
mities, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  order  of  superposition  of  strata  on  the 
earth,  are  empirical  laws  of  a  much  weaker  kind,  since  they  are  not 
only  not  laws  of  causation,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
depend  upon  any  common  cause :  all  appearances  are  in  favor  <^ 
their  depending  upon  the  particular  collocation  of  natural  agents  which 
primitively  existea  on  our  globe,  and  from  which  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  collocation  which  exists  or  has  existed  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  univei'se. 

6.  Our  definition  of  an  empirical  law  including  not  •  only  those 
uniformities  which  are  not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation,  but  also 
those  which  are,  provided  there  be  reason  to.  presume  that  they  are 
not  ultimate  laws ;  this  is  the  proper  place  to  consider  by  what  signs 
we  may  judge  that  even  if  an  observed  uniformity  be  a  law  of  causa- 
tion, it  is  not  an  ultimate  but  a  derivative  law. 

The  first  sign  is,  if  between  the  antecedent  a  and  the  consequent  h 
there  be  evidence  of  some  intermediate  link;  some  phenomenon  of 
which  we  can  collect  the  existence,  although  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  senses  or  of  our  instruments  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  its  precise 
nature  and  laws.  If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon  (which  m^y  be 
denoted  by  the  letter  x),  it  follows  that  even  if  a  be  the  cause  of  &,  it 
is  but  the  remote  cause,  and  that  the  law,  a  causes  6,  is  resolvable  into 
at  least  two  laws,  a  causes  x,  and  x  causes  h.  'j^is  is  a  very  frequent 
case,  since  the  operations  of  nature  mostly  take  place  on  so  minute  a 
scale,  that  many  of  the  successive  steps  are  either  impefcoptibloi  or 
very  indistinctly  perceived.  '  * 

Take,  for  example,  the  laws  of  the  chemical  composition  of  substan- 
ces ;  as  that,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  combined  water  is  prodoced. 
All  we  see  of  the  process  is,  that  the  two  gases  being  mixed  m  certain 
proportions,  and  heat  or  electricity  being  applied,  an  explosion  takes 
place,  the  gases  disappear,  and  water  remains.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  law,  or  about  its  being  a  law  of  causation.  But  between  the 
antecedent  (the  gases  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  heated  or  eleC' 
trifled),  and  the  consequent  (the  production  of  water),  there  must  be 
an  intermediate  process  which  we  do  not  see.  For  if  we  take  any 
portion  whatever  of  the  water,  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  we  find  that 
It  always  contains  some  hydrogen  and  some  oxygen :  nay,  the  very 
same  proportions  of  them,  namely,  two-thirds,  in  volume,  of  hydrogen, 
and  one-third  oxygen.  This  is  true  of  a  single  drop ;  it  is  true  of  the 
minutest  portion  which  our  instruments  are  capable  of  appreciating. 
Since,  then,  the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of  the  water  contains  bo^ 
those  substances,  portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  smaller  than  the 
smallest  perceptible  must  have  come  together  in  every  such  minute 
portion  of  space ;  must  have  come  closer  together  than  when  the  gases 
were  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  since  (to  mention  no  other 
reasons)  the  water  occupies  &r  less  space  than  the  gases.  Now  as  we 
cannot  see  this  contact  or  close  approach  of  the  mfkinte  particles,  wa 
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eannot  obBerve  with  what  circumstances  it  is  attended,  cfr  aceardiDg  to 
Nrfaat  laws  it  produces  its  effects.  The  production  of  water,  that  is,  of 
the  sensible  phenomena  which  characterize  the  compound,  may  be  a 
Terj  remote  effect  of  those  laws.  There  may  be  innumerable  inter- 
vening links ;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  must  be  some.  Having  ^11 
proof  that  corpuscular  action  of  some  kind  takes  place  previous,  to  any 
of  the  great  transformations  in  the  sensible  properties  of  substances, 
VTe  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  chemical  action,  as  at  present 
known,  are  not  ultimate  but  derivative  laws;  however  ignorant  wc 
may- be,  and  even  though  we  should  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  action  from  which  they  are  derived. 
.  In  like  manner  all  the  processes  of  vegetative  life,  whether  in  the 
vegetable  properly  so  called  or  in  the  animal  body,  axe  corpuscular 
processes.  Nutrition  is  the  addition  of  particles  to  one  another,  in 
part  replacing  otlier  particles  separated  and  excreted,  in  part  occasion- 
mg  an  increase  of  bulk  or  weight,  so  gradual,  that  only  after  a  long 
continuance  does  it  become  perceptible.  Various  organs,  by  means 
of  peculiar  veatels,  secrete  from  the  blood,  fluids,  the  component  par- 
ticles of  which  must  have  been  in  the  blood,  but  which  differ  from  it 
most  widely  both  in  mechanical  properties  and  in  chemical  composition. 
Here,  then,  are  abundance  of  unknown- links  to  be. filled  up;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life  are  derivative  laws,  dependent  upon  properties  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  of  those  elementary  tissues  which  are  comparatively  simple  com- 
binations of  coqiuscles. 

The  first  sign,  then,  from  which  a  law  of  causation,  though  hitherto 
unresolved,  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  derivative  law,  is  any  indication 
of  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  link  or  links  between  the  antece- 
dent and  the  consequent.  The  second  is,  when  the  antecedent  is  an 
extremely  complex,  phenomenon,  and  its  effects,  therefore,  probably,  in 
part  at  least,  compounded  of  the  effects  of  its  different  elements ;  since 
we  know  that  the  case  in  which  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  made  up 
of  th&  effects  of  its  parts,  is  exceptional,  the  Compositirm  of  Causes 
being  by  far  the  more  ordinary  case. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  examples,  in  one  of  which  the  ante- 
cedent is  the  sum  of  many  homogeneous,  in  the  other  of  heterogeneous, 
parts.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  its  minute 
particles ;  a  truth  which  astronomers  express  in  its  most  general  terms, 
when  they  say  that  bodies,  at  equal  distances,  gravitate  to  one  another 
in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter.  All  true  ]>ropo8itions,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  made  concerning  gravity,  are  derivative  laws ;  the 
ultimate  law  into  which  they  are  all  resolvable  being  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  attracts  every  other.  As  our  second  example,  we  may 
take  any  of  the  sequences  observed  in  meteorology  :  for  instance,  that 
a  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (indicated  by  a  fall  of 
the  barometer)  is  followed  by  rain.  The  antecedent  is  here  a  com- 
plex phenomenon,  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements;  the  column 
of  the  atmosphere  over  any  particular  place  consisting  of  two  parts,  a 
column  of  air,  and  a  column  of  aqueous  vapor  mixed  with  it ;  and  the 
change  in  the  two  together,  manifested  by  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  and 
followed  by  rain,  must  be  either  a  change  in  one  of  these,  or  in  the 
other,  or  in  both.  We  mighti  then,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
'mdence,  firain  a  reasonable  presumption,  from  the  invariable  preaeocft 
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of  both  these  elements  in  the  antecedent,  that  the  sequence  is  proba- 
bly not  an  ultimate  law,  but  a  result  of  the  laws  of  the  two  different 
agents :  a  presumption  only  to  be  destroyed  when  we  had  made 
ou^rsehres  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  both,  as  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  those  laws  could  not  by  themselves  produce  the  observed 
result. 

$  7.  There  are  but  few  knovim  cases  of  succession  from  very  complex 
antecedents,  which  have  not  either  been  actually  accounted  for  from 
simpler  laws,  or  inferred  with  great  probability  (from  the  ascertained 
existence  of  intermediate  links  of  causation  not  yet  understood)  to  be 
capable  of  being  so  accounted  for.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable 
tiiat  all  sequences  from  complex  antecedents  are  thus  resolvable,  and. 
that  ultimate  laws  are  in  all  cases  comparatively  simple.  If  there 
were  not  the  other  reasons  already  mentioned  for  believing  that  the 
laws  of  organized  nature  are  resolvable  into  simpler  laws,  it  would  be 
almost  a  sufficient  reason  that  the  antecedents  in  most  of  the  sequences 
are  so  very  complex. 

There  are  appearances  strongly  favoring'  the  suspicion,  that  these 
phenomena  are  really  resolvable  into  much  simpler  laws  than  might  at 
first  be  expected.  The  growth  of  an  animal  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
of  a  plant  from  infancy  till  death,  and  even  that  process  of  decay 
which  is  but  a  slow  death,  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
progressive  effect  of  the  continued  action  of  some  cause,  proceeding 
until  it  meets  agencies  which  overpower  it,  or  until  its  accumulatea 
effects  give  rise  to  conditions  inconsistent  with  its  own  existence. 
This  supposition  by  no  means  requires  that  the  e^ect  should  not, 
during  its  progress,  undergo  many  modifications  besides  those  of 
quantity,  or  that  it  should  not  sometimes  appear  to  undergo  a  very 
marked  change  of  character.  This  may  be,  either  because  th6  unknown 
cause  consists  of  several  component  elements  or  agents,  whose  effects, 
accumulating  according  to  different  laws,  are  compounded  in  different 
proportions  at  different  periods  in  the  existence  of  the  organized 
being;  or  because,  at  certain  points  in  its  progress,  fresh  causes  or 
agencies  come  in,  or  are  evolved,  which  intermix  their  laws  with 
those  of  the  prime  agent. 

This  great  problem,  the  most  difficult  in  all  physics,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  laws  of  organized  nature,  is  one  which  natural 
science  in  its  progress  seems  now  at  least  to  have  fairly  come  up  to ; 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  at  the  point  where  the  phenomena 
appear  most  accessible  to  experiment,  namely,  in  separating  the  effects 
of  partial  from  those  of  general  causes.  The  result,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
fully  accords  with  the  above  surmise.  I  allude  to  the  new  and  infant 
science  of  morphology,  created  with  respect  to  animals  by  the  genius 
of  Cuvier  and  St.  Hilaire,  and  with  respect  to  vegetables  by  that  of 
the  illustrious  Goethe,  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much  in  quite  a 
different  field  of  intellect,  and  whose  researches  on  the  "Metamor- 
phoses of  Plants"  have  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the 
scientific  world  than  his  speculations  on  colors.  It  seems  to  be  now 
considered  by  natural  philosophers  as  sufficiently  established,  that 
plants  and  animals,  in  the  process  of  growing  up  from  their  germs, 
nave  a  tendency  to  develop  themselves  m  a  much  more  unifom^  man- 
ner than  they  in  fact  do ;  that  the  differences,  fdr  example   of  leaf. 
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flower,  and  fruit,  are  mere  modifications  of  one  general  phenomenon ; 
or  (which  is  only  another  expression  for  the  same  idea)  joint  results  of 
one  common  tendency  and  of  several  partial  causes  combining  with  it. 

§  8.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we  haya  recognized  two  kinds  of 
empirical  laws :  those  known  to  be  laws  of  causation,  but  presumed 
to  be  resolvable  into  simpler  laws ;  and  those  not  known  to  be  laws  of 
causation  at  all.  Both  these  kinds  of  laws  agree  in- the  demand  which 
they  make  for  being  explained  by  deduction,  and  tgree  in  being  the 
appropriate  means  of  verifying  such  deduction,  since  they  represent 
the  experience  with  which  the  result  of  the  deduction  must  be  conk- . 
pared.  They  agree,  further,  in  this,  that  until  explained,  and  con- 
nected with  the  ultimate  laws  from  which  they  result,  they  have  jiot 
attained  the  highest  degi-ee  of  certainty  of  which  laws  are  susceptible. 
It.  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that  laws  of  causation  which 
are  derivative,  and  compounded  of  simpler  laws,  are  not  only,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  implies,  less  general,  but-even  less  certain,  than  the 
simpler  laws  from  which  they  result ;  not  so  positively  to  be  relied  upon 
as  universally  true.  The  inferiority  of  evidence,  however,  which 
attaches  to  this  class  of  laws,  is  trifling  compared  with  that  which  is 
inherent  in  uniformities  not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation  at  all.  So 
long  as  these  are  unresolved,  we  cannot  teU  upon  how  many  colloca- 
tions, as  well  as  laws,  their  truth-  may  be  dependent ;  and  can  never, 
therefore,  extend  them  with  perfect  confidence  to  cases  in  which  we 
have  not  assured  ourselves,  by  trial,  that  the  necessary  collocation  of 
causes,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists.  It  is  to  this  class  of  laws  alone 
that  the  property,  which  philosophers  usually  consider  as  characteristic 
of  empirical  laws,  belongs  in  all  its  strictness ;  the  property  of  being 
unfit  to  be  jrelied  on  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
in  which  the  observations  have  been  maule.  These  are  empirical  laws 
in  a  more  emphatic  sense;  and  when  I  employ  that  term  (except 
where  the  coi^text  manifestly  indicates  the  reverse)  I  shall  generally 
mean  to  designate  those  uniformities  only,  whether  of  succession  or 
of  coexistence,  which  are  not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  CHANCE,  AND  ITS  ELIMINATION. 


§  1.  Considering,  then,  as  empirical  laws  only  those  observed  uni- 
formities respecting  which  the  question  whether  they  are  laws  of  causa- 
tion must  remain  undecided  until  they  can  be  explained  deductively, 
or  until  some  means  are  found  of  applying  the  Metliod  of  Difference.to 
the  case ;  it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  until  an 
uniformity  can,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  be  taken  out  of  the 
class  of  empirical  laws,  and  brought  either  into  that  of  laws  of  causa- 
tion or  of  the  demonstrated  results  of  laws  of  causation,  it  cannot  with 
jany  assurance  be  pronounced  true  beyond  the  local  and  other  limits 
within  which  it  has  been  found  so  by  actual  observation.  It  remains  to 
consider  bow  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  truth  evei;!,  within  those 
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limits-;  after  what  quantity  of  experience  a  generalization  which  rests 
solely  upon  the  ^ietho(l  of  Agreemlent,  can  be  considered  sufficiently 
established,  even  as  an  empirical  law.  In  a  former  chapter,  when 
treating  of  the  Methods  of  Direct  Induction,  we  expressly  reserved  this 
question,*  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  endeavoring  to  solve  it. 

We  found  that  die  Method  of  Agreement  has  the  defect  of  not 
pr%\\ng  causation,  and  can  therefore  only  be  employed  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  empirical  laws.  But  wo  found,  moreover,  that  besides  this 
deficiency,  it  labors  under  a  characteristic  imperfection,  tending  to 
render  uncertain  even  such  conclusions  as  it  is  in  itself  adapted  to 
prove.  This  imperfection  arises  from  Plurality  of  Causes.  Although 
two  or  more  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  a  has  been  met  with,  may 
have  no  common  antecedent  except  A,  this  does  not  prove  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  a  and  A,  since  a  may  have  many  causes,  and 
may  have  been  produced,  in  these  different  instances,  not  by  anything 
which  the  instances  had  in  common,  but  by  some  of  those  elements  in 
them  which  were  different.  We,  nevertheless,  observed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  instances  pointing  to  A  as  the  antecedent, 
the  characteristic  uncertainty  of  the  method  diminishes,  and  the  «xist* 
6nce  of  a  law  of  connexion  between  A  and  a  more  nearly  approaches 
to  certainty.  It  is  now  to  be  determined,  after  what  amount  of  expe- 
rience this  certainty  may  be  deemed  to  bo  practically  attained,  and  the 
connexion  between  A  and  a  may  be  received  as  an  empirical  law. 

This  question  may  be  otherwise  stafed  m  more  familiar  terms : — 
After  how  many  and  what  sort  of  instances  may  it  be  concluded,  that 
an  observed  coincidence  between  two  phenomena  is  not  the  effect  of 
diance  1 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the  logic  of  induc- 
tion, that  we  should  form  a  distinct  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
chance,  and  how  the  phenomena  which  common  language  ascribes  to 
that  abstraction  are  really  produced. 

§  2.  Chance  is  usually  spoken  of  in  direct  antithesis  to  law  ;  what- 
ever (it  is  supposed)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  law,  is  attributed- to 
chance.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  whatever  happens  is  the  result 
of  some  law ;  is  an  effect  of  causes,  and  qould  have  been  predicted 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  causes,  and  from  their  laws. 
If  I  turn  up  a  particular  card,  that  is  a  consequence  of  its  place  in  the 
pack.  Its  place  in  the  pack  was  a  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cards  were  shuffled,  or  of  tho  order  in  which  they  wefe 
played  in  the  last  game  ;  which,-again,  were  the  effects  of  prior  causes. 
At  every  stage,  iif  we  had  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie 
causes  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  abstractedly  possible  to  foretell 
the  effect. 

An  event  occurring  by  chance,  may  be  described"  as  a  coincidence 
from  which  we  have  no  ground  to  infer  an  uniformity  :  the  occurrence 
of  a  phenomenon  in  certain  circumstances,  without  our  having  reason 
on  that  account  to  infer  that  it  will  happen  again  in  those  circum- 
stances. This,  however,  when  looked  closely  into,  implies  that  the 
enumeration  of  tho  circumstances  is  not  complete.  Whatever  the  fact 
be,  since  it  has  occurred  once,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  all  the  same  cir- 

♦  Sopra,  p.  252. 
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cumstances  were  repeated,  it  would  occur  aeain  ^  and  not  only  if  all, 
but  there  is  some  particular  portion  of  those  circumstances  upon  which 
the  phenomenon  is  invariably  consequent.  With  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  connected  in  any  permanent  manner :  its  conjunction 
with  those  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  chance,  to  be  merely  casual. 
Facts  casually  conjoined  are  separately  the  effects  of  causes,  and 
therefore  of  laws ;  but  of  difierent  causes,  and  causes  not  connected 
by  any  law. 

It  is  incorrect,  t^en,  to  say  that  any  phenomenon  is  produced  by 
chance  ;  but  we  may  say  that  two  or  more  phenomena  are  conjoined 
by  chance,  that  they  coexist  or  succeed  one  another  only  by  chance  ; 
meaning  that  they  are  in  no  way  related  through  causation  ^  that  they  are 
neither  cause  and  c^ect,  nor  effects  of  the  same  cause,  nor  effects  of 
causes  between  which  there  subsists  any  law  of  coexistence,  nor  even 
effects  of  the  same  original  collocation  of  primeval  causes.         ^ 

If  the  same  casual  coincidence  never  occurred  a  second  time,  wc 
should  have  an  easy  test  for  distinguishing  such  from  the  coincidences 
which  are  results  of  a  law.  As  long  as  the  phenomena  had  been  found 
together  only  once,  so  long,  unless  we  knew  some  more  general  laws 
from  which  the  coincidence  might  have  resulted,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish it  from  a  casual  one ;  but  if  it  occurred  twice,  wc  should  know 
that  the  phenomena  so  conjoined  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
through  their  causes. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  test.  A  coincidence  may  occur  again 
and  again,  and  yet  be  only  casual.  Nay,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  order  of  nature,  to  doubt  that  every  casual  coin- 
cidence will  sooner  or  later  be  repeated,  as  long  as  the  phenomena 
between  which  it  occurred  do.  not  cease  to  exist,  or  to  be  produced. 
The  recurrence,  therefore,  of  the  same  coincidence  more  than  once, 
ot  even  its  frequent  recurrence,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
any  law ;  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  casual,  or,  in  common  language, 
the  effect  of  chance. 

»  And  yet,  when  a  coincidence  cannot  be  deduced  firon>  known  laws, 
nor  proved  by  experiment  to  be  itself  a  case  of  causation,  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  is  the  only  evidence  from  which  we  can  infer  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  law.  Not,  however,  its  absolute  frequency.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  coincidence  occurs  often  or  seldom,  in  the 
j5rdiriary  sense  "of  those  terms ;  but  whether  it  occurs  wore  often  than 
chance  will  account  for;  more  often  than  might  rationally  be  expected 
if  the  coincidence  were  casual.  We  have  to  decide,  therefore,  what 
degree  of  frequency  in  a  coincidence  chance  will  account  for.  And  to 
this  there  can  be  no  general  answer.  We  can  only  state  the  principle 
by  which  the  answer  must  bo  determined :  the  answer  itself  will  be 
different  in  every  different  case. 

1^  Suppose  that  one  of  the  phenomena,  A,  exists  always,  and  the  other 
phenomenon,  B,  only  occasionally  :  it  follows  that  every  instance  of  B 
will  be  an  instance  of  its  coincidence  with  A,' and  yet  the  coincidence 
will  be  merely  casual,  not  the  result  of  any  connexion  between  them. 
The  fixed  stars  have  been  constantly  in  existence  since  the  beginning 
of  human  experience,  and  all  phenomena  that  have  come  under  human 
■observation  have,  in  every  single  instance,  coexisted  with  them ;  yet 
this  coincidence,  although  equally,  invariable  with  that  which  exists 
between  any  of  those  phenomena  and  its  own  cause,  does  not  prove 
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that  the  stars  are  its  cause,  nor  that  they  arp  in  anywise  connected 
with  it.  As  strong  a  case  of  coincidence,  therefore,  as  can  possibly 
exist,  and  a  much  stronger  one  in  point  of  mere  frequency  than  most 
of  those  which  prove  laws,  does  not  here  prove  a  law :  why  ]  becajuse, 
since  the  stars  exist  always,  they  must  coexist  witl^  every  other  phe- 
nomenon, whether  connected  with  them  by  causation  or  not.  The 
uniformity,  great  though  it  be,  is  no  greater  than  would  occur  on.  the 
supposition  that  no  such  connexion  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose' that  we  were  inquiring  whether  there 
be  any  connexion  between  rain  and  any  particular  wind.  Rain,  we 
know,  occasionally  occurs  with  every  wind ;  therefore  the  connexion, 
if  it  exists,  cannot  bo  an  actual  law ;  but  still,  rain  may  bo  connected 
tnth  some  particular  wind  through  causation ;  that  is,  although  they 
cannot  be  always  effects  of  the  same  cause  (for  if  so  they  would  always 
coexist),  there  may  be  some  causes  common  to  the  t^o,  so  that  in  so 
&r  as  either  is  produced  by  those  common  causes,  they  will,  from  the 
laws  of  the  causes,  be  found  to  coexist  How,  then,  shall  we  ascertain 
.  this  ]  The  ol^vious  answer  is,  by  observing  whether  rain  occura  with 
one  wind  more  frequently  than  with  any  oUier.  That,  however,  is  not 
enough ;  for  perhaps  that  one  wind  blows  more  froqujently  than  any 
other ;  so  that  its  blowing  more  frequently  in  rainy  weather  is  no  more 
than  would  happen,  although  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  causea  of 
rain,  provided  it  were  not  connected  with  causes  adverse  to  rain,  {n 
England,  westerly  winds  blow  during  about  twice  as  great  a  portion 
of  die  year  as  easterly.  If,  therefore,  it  rains  only  twice  as  often  with 
a  westerly,  as  with  an  easterly  wind,  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that 
any  law  of  nature  is  concerned  in  the  coincidence.  If  it  rains  more 
than  twice  as  often,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  law  is  concerned; 
either  there  is  some  cause  in  nature  tending  to  produce  both  rain  and 
a  westerly  wind,  or  a  westerly  wind  has  itself  some  tendency  to  pro- 
duce rain.  But  if  it  rains  less  than  twice  as  often,  we  may  draw  a 
directly  opposite  inference ;  the  one,  instead  of  beinc  a  cause*  or  coiv- 
liected  with  causes  of  the  other,  must  be  connected  ^vith  causes  ad- 
verse to  it,  or  with  the  absence  of  some  cause  which  produces  it ;  and 
although  it  may  still  rain  much  oftener  with  a  westerly  wind  than  with 
an  easterly,  so  far  would  this  be  from  proving  any  connexion  between 
the  phenomena,  that  the  connexion  proved  would  be'  between  rain  and 
an  easterly  wind,  the  wind  to  which,  in  mere  frequency  of  coincidence, 
it  is  least  allied. 

Here,  then,  are  two  examples :  in  one,  the  greatest  possible  6*6- 
quency  of  coincidence,  with  no  instance  whatever  to  the  contrary,  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  any  law ;  in  the  other,  a  much  less  frequency 
of  coincidence,  even  when  non-coincidence  is  still  more  frequent,  does 
prove  that  there  is  a  law.  In  both  cases  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
both  we  consider  the  positive  frequency  of  the  phenomena  themselves, 
and  how  great  frequency  of  coincidence  that  must  of  itself  bring  about, 
without  supposing  any  connexion  between  them,  provided  there  be  no 
repugnance ;  provided  neither  be  connected  witli  any  cause  tending 
to  frustrate  the  other.  If  we  find  a  greater  frequency  of  coincidence 
than  this,  wo  conclude  that  there  is  some  connexion ;  if  a  less  fre- 
quency, that  there  is  some  repugnance.  In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
dude  that  one  of  the  phenomena  can  under  some  circumstances  cause 
the  other,  or  that  there  exists  something  capable- of  causing  diem  bodk; 
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in.  the  latter,  that  one  of  them,  or  some  cause  which  produces  one  o 
them,  is  capable  of  counteracting  the  production  of  the  other.^  We 
have  thus  to  deduct  from  the  observed  frequency  of  coincidence,  as 
much  as  may  be  the  effect  of  chance,  that  is, , of  the  mere  frequency  of 
the  phenomena  themselves ;  and  if  anything  remains,  what  does  re* 
ipain  is  the  residual  fact  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  law. 

The  frequency  of  the  phenomena  can  only  be  ascertained  within 
definite  limits  of  space  and  time;  depending  as  it  does  on  the  quantity 
and  distributioiT  of  the  primeval  natural  agents,  pf  which  we  can  know 
nothing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  observation,  since  no  law,  no 
regularity,  can  be  traced  in  it,  enabling  us  to  infer  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  But  for  the  present  purpose  this  is  no  disadvantage,  the 
question  being  confined  within  the  same  linllts  as  the  data.  The  coin- 
cidences occurred  in  certain  places  and  times,  and  within  those  we  can 
estimate  the  frequency  with  which  such  coincidences  would  be  pro- 
duced by  chance.'  If,  then,  wo  find  from  observation  that  A  exists  in 
one  cafee  out  of  every  two,  and  B  in  one  case  out  of  every  three  ;  then 
if  there  be  neither  connexion  nor  repugnance  between  them,  or  be- 
tween any  of  their  causes,  the  instances  in  which  A  and  B  will  both 
exist,  that  is  to  say  will  coexist,  will  be  one  case  in  every  six.  For  A 
exists  in  three  c€Lses  out  of  six ;'  and  B,  existing  in  one  case  out  of 
every-three  without  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  A,  will  exist 
in  one  case  out  of  those  three.  There  will  therefore  be,  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases,  two  in  which. A  exists  without  B ;  one  case  of  B 
without  A ;  two  in  which  neither  B  nor  A  exists,  and  one  case  out  of 
six  in  which  they  both  exist.  If  then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  found 
to  coexist  oflener  than  in  one  case  out  of  six  ;  and,  consequently  A 
does  not  exist  \vithout  B  so  often  as  twice  in  three  times,  nor  B  with- 
out A  so  oflen  as  once  in  every  twice ;  there  is  some  cause  in  exist- 
ence, which  tends  to  produce'  a  conjunction  between  A  and  B. 

Generalizing  the  result,  we  may  say,  that  if  A  occurs  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  cases  where  B  is,  than  of  the  cases  where  B  is  not ; 
then  will  B  also  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  where  A  is, 
than  of  the  cades  where  A  is  not ;  and  there  is  some  connexion,  through 
causation,  between  A  and  B.  If  we  could  ascend  to  the  causes  of  the 
two  phenomena,  we  should  find,  at  some  stage,  either  proximate  or 
remote,  some  cause  oy  causes  common  to  both ;  and  if  we  could  ascer- 
tain what  these  are,  v^  could  frame  a  generalization  which  would  be 
true  without  restriction  of  place  or  time :  but  until  we  can  do  so,  the 
ikct'  of  a  connexion  between  the  two  phenomena  remains  an  em- 
pirical law. 

« 

.§  3.  Having  considered  in  what  manner  it  may  be  determined 
whether  any  given  conjunction  of  phenomena  is  casual  or  the  result  of 
some  law ;  to  complete  the  theory  of  chance,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  now  consider  those  effects  which  are  partly  the  result  of  chance 
and  partly  of  law :  or  in  other  words,  in  which  the  effects  of  casual 
conjunctions  of  causes  are  habitually  blended  in  one  result  with  the 
effects  of  a  constant  cause. 

This  is  a  case  of  Composition  of  Causes ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  it 
18,  that  instead  of  two  or  more  causes  intermixing  their  effects  in  a 
regular  manner  with  those  of  one  another,  we  have  now  one  constant 
'cause,  producing  an  effect  which  is  successively  modified  by  a  seriea 
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of  variable  cauaos.  Thus,  as  summer  advances,  the  approach  of  the 
san  to  a  vertical  position  tends  to  produce  a  constant  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  but  with  this  effect  of  a  constant  cause,  there  are  blended 
the  effects  of  many  variable  causes,  winds,  clouds,  evaporation,  elec- 
tric agencies,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  temperature  on  any  given  day 
depends  in  part  upon  these  fleeting  causes,  and  only  in  part  upon 'the 
constant  cause.  If  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause  is  always  accom- 
panied and  disguised  by  effects  of  variable  causes,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  the  constant  cause  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by 
separating  it  from  all  other  causes  and  observing  it  apart.  Hence 
anses  the  necessity  of  an  additional  rule  of  experimental  inquiry. 

When  the  action  of  a  cause  A  is  liable  to  be  interfered  with^  not 
steadily  by  the  same  cause  or  causes,  but  by  different  causes  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  when  these  are  so  frequent,  or  so  indeterminate,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  exclude  all  of  them  from  any  experiment,  although 
we  may  vary  them ;  our  resource  is,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  effect  of  all  the  variable  causes  taken  together.-  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  make  as  many  trials  as  possible,  preserving  A  invariable.  The 
results  of  these  differcmt  trials  will  naturaUy  be  different,  since  the 
indeterminate  modifying  causes  are  different  in  each :  if,  then,  we  do 
not  find  these  results  to  be  progressive,  but  on  the  contrary  to  oscillate 
about  a  certain  point,  one  experiment  giving  a  result  a  little  greater, 
another  a  little  less,  one  a  result  tending  a  little  more  in  one  direction, 
another  a  little  more  in  the  contrary  direction ;  while  the  average,  or 
middle  point,  does  not  vary,  but  different  sets  of  experiments  (taken 
under  as  great  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  possible)  yield  the  same 
mean,  provided  only  they  be  sufficiently  numerous ;  then  that  mean, 
or  average  result,  is  the  part,  in  each  experiment,  which  is  due  to  the 
cause  A,  and  is  the  effect  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  A  could 
havfi  acted  alone :  the  variable  remainder  is  the  effect  of  chance,  that 
is,  of  causes  the  coexistence  of  which  with  the  cause  A  was  merely 
casual.  The  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  induction  in  this  case  is, 
when  any  increase  of  the  number  of  trials  from  which  tlie  average  is 
struck,  does  not  mateinally  alter  the  average. 

This  kind  of  elimination,  in  which  we  do  not  eliminate  any  one 
assignable  cause,  but  the  multitude  of  floating  unassignable  ones,  may 
be  termed  the  Elimination  of  Chance.  We  afford  an  example  of  it 
when  we  repeat  an  experiment,  in  order,  by  taking  the  mean  of  differ- 
ent results,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  unavoidable  errors  of  each 
individual  experiment.  When  tbere  is  no  permanent  cause  sucb  as 
would  produce  a  tendency  to  error  peculiarly  in  one  direction,  we  are 
Warranted  by  experience  in  assuming  that  the  errors  on  one  side  will, 
in  a  certain  number  of  experiments,  about  balance  the  errors  on  the 
contrary  side.  We  have,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  until 
any  change  which  is  pioduced  in  the  avetage  of  the  whole  by  further 
repetition,  falls  within  limits  of  error  consistent  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required  by  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

§  4.  In  the  supposition  hitherto  made,  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause 
A  has  been  assumed  to  form  so  great  and  conspicuous  a  part  of  the 
general  result,  that  its  existence  never  could  be  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  object  of  the  eliminating  process  was  only  to  ascertain 
how  much  is  attributable  to  that  cause ;  what  is  its  exact  law.    CaseSy 
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liowever,  occur  in  which  the  effect  of  a  constant  cause  is  so  small, 
compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  changeable  causes  liHth  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  casually  conjoined,  that  of  itself  it  escapes  notice,  and  the 
very  existence  of  any  effect  arising  from  a  constant  cause  is  first  learnt, 
by  the  process  which  in  general  serves  only  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  that  effect.  This  case  of  induction  may  be  characterized  as  iollows. 
A  grivon  effect  is  known  to  be  chiefly,  and  not  known  not  to  be  wholly, 
determined  by  changeable  causes.  If  it  be  wholly  so  produced,  then 
if  the  aggreg^e  be  taken  of  a  sufficient  number  of^  instances,  the 
effects  of  these  different  causes  will  cancel  one  another.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  find  this  ta  be  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  such  a 
number  of  trials  has  been  made  that  no  further  increase  alters  the 
average  result,  we  find  that  average  to  be,  not  zero,  but  some  other 
quantity,  around  which,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
effect,  the  effect  nevertheless  oscillates,  and  which  is  the  middle  point 
in  its  oscillation ;  we  may  conclude  this  to  be  the  effect  of  some  con* 
stant  cause :  which  cause,  by  some  of  the  methods  already  treated  ol^ 
we  may  hope  to  detect.  This  may  be  called  the  discovery  of  a  residual 
phenomenon  by  eliminating  the  effect  of  chance^ 

It  is  in  this  manner,  for  example,  that  loaded  dice  may  be  discovered* 
Of  course  no  dice  are  so.  clumsily  loaded  that  they  must  always  throw 
certain  numbers;  otherwise  the  fraud  would  be  instantly  detected* 
The  loading,  a  constant  cause,  mingles  wi(h  the  changeable  causes 
which  determine  what  cast  will  be  thrown  in  each  individual  instanceu 
If  the  dice  were  not  loaded,  and  the  throw  were  lefl  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  changeable  causes,  these  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances 
would  balance  one  another,  and  there  would  be  no  preponderant 
number  of  throws  of  any  one  kind.  If,  therefore,  ailer  such  a  number 
of  trials  that  no  fiirther  increase  of  dbeir  number  has  any  material 
effect  upon  the  average,  we  find  a  preponderance  in  fayor  of  a  partic- 
ular throw;  we  may  conclude  with  assurance  that  there  is  some  constant 
cause  acting  in  favor  of  that  throw,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  dice 
are  not  fair ;  and  moreover  the  exact  amount  of  the  unfairness.  In  a 
similar  manner,  what  is  called  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer, 
which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  variationis  arising  from  the 
irregular  changes  in  the  state  of  the 'atmosphere,  was  discovered  by 
comparing  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  When  thb  comparison  was  made,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  small  difference,  which  on  the  average  was  constant,  however 
the  absolute  quantities  might  vary,  and  which  difference,  therefore, 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  constant  cause.  This  cause  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  deductively,  to  be  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  occasioned 
by' the  increase  of  temperature  as  the  day  advances. 

§  5.  After  these  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  chance,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  in  what  manner  assurance  may  be  obtained  that 
a  conjunction  between  two  phenomena,  which  has  been  observed  a 
certain  number  of  timcs^  is  not  casual,  but  a  result  of  causation,  and 
to  be  received  therefore  as  one  of  the  uniformities  in  nature,  although 
(until  accounted  for  a  priori)  only  as  an  empirical  law. 

We  will  suppose  the  strpngost  case,  namely,  that  the  phenomenon  B 
has  never  been  observed  es^cept  in  conjunction  with  A.  Even  then, 
the  probability  that  they  are  connected  is  not  measured  by  the  total 
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munber  of  instances  in/  which  they  have  been  found  together,  but  by 
the  excess  of  that  number  above  the  number  due  to  the  absolute  fre- 
quency of  A.  If,  for  example,  A  exists  always,  and  therofore  coexists 
with  everything,  no  number  of  instances  of  its  coexistence  with .  B 
would  prove  •a  connexion ;  as  in  our  example*  of  the  fixed  stars.  If  A 
be  a  fact  of  such  common  occurrence  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
present  in  half  of  all  the  cases  that  occur,  and  therefore  in  half  the 
pases  in  which  B  occurs,  it  is  only  the  proportional  excess  abov«  half, 
that  are  to  be  reckoned  as  evidence  towards  proving  a  connexion 
between  A  and  B. 

In  addition  to  the  question,  What  is  the  number  of  coincidences 
which,  on  an  average  of  a  great  tnultitude  of  trials,  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  chance  alone  1. there  is  also  another  question,  namely,  Of 
what  extent  of  deviation  from  that  average  is  the  occurrence  credible, 
from  chance  alone,  in  some  number  of  instances  smaller  than  that 
which  constitutes  a  fair  average  1  It  is  not  only  to  be  considered  what 
is  the  general  result  of  the  chances  in  the  long  run,  but  also  what  are 
the  extreme  limits  of  variation  from  that  general  result,  which  may 
occasionally  be  expected  as  the  result  of  some  smaller  number  of 
inntances. 

The  consideration  of  the  latter  question,  arid  any  consideration  of 
die  former  beyond  that  already  given  to  it,  belong  to  what  mathema- 
ticians term  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or,  in  a  phrase  of  greater  preten- 
sion, the  Theory  of  Probabilities.  An  attempt  at  a  philosophical  appre- 
ciation of  that  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  portion  of  -our  task. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OP  THE  CALCULATION  OF  CHANCES. 

§  1.  "  Probabilfty,"  says  Laplace,*  "  has  reference  partly  to  our 
ignorance,  partly  to  our  knowledge.  We  know  that  amons;  three  or 
more  events,  one,  and  only  one,  must  happen ;  but  there  is.  nothing 
leading  us  to  believe  that  any  one  of  them  will  happen  rather  than  tho 
others.  In  this  state  of  indecision,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  their  occurrence.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  any 
one  of  these  events,  selected  at  pleasure,  will  not  take  place ;  because 
we  perceive  several  cases,  all  equally  possible,  which  exclude  its  oo- 
currence,  and  only  one  which  favors  it." 

Such  is  this  great  mathematician's  statement  of  the  logical  founda- 
tion upon  which  rests,  according  to  him,  the  thfiory  of  chances  :  and  i£ 
his  unrivaled  command  over  the  means  Which  mathematics  supply  for 
calculating  the  results  of  given  data,  necessarily  implied  an  equally 
•ore  judgment  of  what  the  aata  ought  to  be,  I  should  hardly  dare  give 
utterance  to  my  conviction,  that  in  this  opinion  he  is  entirely  wrong ; 
that  his  foundation  is  altogedier  insufficient  for  the  superstructure 
erected  upon  it ;  and  that  there  is  implied,  in  all  rational  calculation 
of  the  probabilities  of  events,  an  essential  condition,  which  is  either 

*  Etaai  Philotopkiqtit  wwr  1*9  ProbMliii$,  fifth  Paiii  cditiOD,  p.  7. 
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'  overlooked  in  Laplace's  statement,  or  so  vaguely  indicated  as  neither 
%q  be  suggested  to  the  reader,  nor  kept  in  view  by  the  writer  himself. 
To  a  calculation  of  chances,  according  to  Laplace,  two  things  are 
liecessary :  we  must .  know  that  of  several  events  some  one  will  cer- 
tainly happen,  and  no  more  than  one ;  and  we  must  not  know,  nor 
have  any  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  one  of  these  events 
rather  than  another.  I  contend  that  these  are  not  the  only  requis- 
ites, and  that  another  supposition  is  necessary.  This  supposition  it 
%  might   be    imagined   that    Laplace  intended  to  indicate,    Jby   saying 

;  ^        that   all   the  events  must  be  equally  possible    {egalement  possibles). 
But  his  next  sentence  shows  that,  by  this  expression,  he  did  not 
^         mean  to  add  anything  to  the  two  conditions  which  he  had  already 
suggested.     **  The  theory  of  chances  consists  in  reducing  all  events 
'f  of  the  same   kind  to  a  certain   number  of  cases   equally  possible, 

that  is,  such  that  we  are  equally  undecided  as  to  their  existence ;  and 
to  determine  the  number  of  these  cases  which  are  favorable  to  the 

-  event  of  which  the  probability  is  sought."     By  "  events  equally  possi- 
ble/' then,  he  only  means  events  **  such  that  we  are  equally  undecided 

,  as  to  their  existence ;"  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  one  rather 

than  another ;  which  is  not  a  third  condition,  but  the  second  of  the 
two  previously  specified.  I,  therefore,  feel  warranted  in  affirming 
that  Laplace  has  overlooked,  in  this  general  theoretical  statement, 
a. necessary  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

§  2.  To  be  able  to  pronounce  two  events  equally  probable,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  know  that  one  or  the  other  must  happen,  and 
should  have  no  ground  for  conjecturing  which.  Experience  must 
have  shown  that  the  two  events  are  of  equally  frequent  occurrence. 
Why,  in  tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it  equally  probable 
*  that  we  shall  throw  cross  or  pile  1     Because  experience  has  shown 

»    '  that  in  any  great  number  of  throws,  cross  and  pile  are  thrown  about 

equally  often ;  and  that  the  more  throws  we  make,  the  more  nearly 
the  equality  is  perfect.  We  call  the  chances  even,  because  if  we 
•stake  equal  sums,  and  play  a  certain  large  number  of  times,  experi- 
ence proves  that  our  earns  and  losses  will  about  balance  one  another ; 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  however  long  afterwards  we  continue  play- 
ing :  while  oil  the  contrary,  if  we  give  the  slightest  odds,  and  play  a 
great  number  of  times,  we  are  sure  to  lose ;  and  the  longer  we  con- 

-  tinue  playing,  tlie  greater  losers  we  shall  be.  If  experience  did  not 
prove  this,  we  should  proceed  as  much  at  haphazard  in  staking  equal 
sUms  as  in*  laying  odds ;  we  should  have  no  more  reason  for  expecting 
not  to  be  losers  by  the  one  wager  than  by  the  other. 

*  *  ,  It  would  indeed  require  strong  evidence  to  persuade  any  rational 

*  person  that  by  a  sygnjj^  of  operations  upon  numbers,  our  ignorance 

can  be  coined  into  sciiHee ;  and  it  is  doubtless  this  strange  pretension 
which  has  driven  a  ptofound  thinker,  M.  Comte,  into  the  contrary 
extreme  of  rejecting  altogether  a  doctrine  which,  however  imperfectly 
its  principles  may  sometimes  have  been  conceived,  receives  daily  veri- 
fication from  the  practice  of  insurance,  and  from  a  great  mass  of  other 
positive  experience.  The  doctrine  itself  is,  I  conceive,  sound,  but  the 
manner  in  which  its  foundations  have  been  laid  by  its  great  teachers  is 
most  seriously  objectionable.  Conclusions  respecting  the  probability 
of  a  fact  rest  not  upon  a  difierent,  but  upon  the  very  same  basis,  as 
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G(mcliisions  respecting  its  certainty ;  namely^  not  our  ignorance,  "but 
our  knowledge  :  knowledge 'Pbtaincd  by  experience,  of  the  proportipn 
between  the  cases  in  wbicn  tlie  fact  occurs,  and  thoso  in  whicb  it  does 
not  occur.  Every  calculation  of  chances  is  grounded  on  an  induction : 
and  to  render  the  calculation  legitimate,  the  induction  must  be  a  valid 
CRie.  It  is  not  less  an. induction,  though  it'cloes  not  proye  thpt  the 
event  occurs  in  all  eases  of  a  given  description^  but  only  tba^out'of  a 
given  number  of  such  c^^es,  it  occurs  in  t^bout  so  many.  The  fraction 
wiuch  mathematicis^ns  use  to'desvgnate  the  probability  of.  an  evont, 
ia  the  ratio  of  these  two  numbers ; '.  the  a8cer6ained.^oportion  between 
tbe  number  of  case;^'  in  which  the  etent  occurs,  ana  the  Bum.  of  ^U  the 
caseSk  those  in  which  it  occurs  and  in  which  it  dees  not  occur  tfdcen 
tQgethePk  In  placing  at  cross  and  pile,  tho  description  of  cases  cqiv- 
'cemed  are  throws,  and  the  .probability  pf  cross  is  one  half,  becauato  it 
18  found  that  if  we  throw  ofben  enough,  cross  is  thrown  about  once  in 
*  every  two  throws  ;  and  because  this  induction  is  made  under  circum-  . 
stances  justifying  the  belief  diat  the  proportion  will  be  the  same  in 
other  cases  as  in  the  cases  examined.  .  In  the  cast  of  a  die,  the  proba- 
bility b£  ace  is-  one-sixtli  ;'not,  asXaplace  would  say,  because  there 
are  six  possible  throws,  of  which  ape  ia  one,  and  because  we  do  not 
,  know  any  reason  why  one  should  turn  up  rather  than  another;  bu^ 
because  we  do  kn6w.  that  iaa  hundred,  or  a  million  of  throws,  ace  will' 
be  thrown  about  onersixth  of  that  number,  or  oiico  in  six  tames. 

'Not  only  is  this  third  condition  indispensable,  but  if  We  have  that, 
we  do  not  want  Laplace's  two.  It  is.  not  necessary  that  we  should 
know  how  many  possibilities  there  -are,  or  that  wo  should  have  no 
nipro  reason  for  expecting  one  of  them  than  another.  If  a  north  wiDd 
blows  one  day  in  every  ten,  the  ptobability  of  a  north  wind  on  any 
given  day  will  be  one-tenth,  even  though  of.  the  remaining  possibilities 
a  west,  wind  should  be  greatly  the  most  probable.  ,  If  we  know  that 
.  half  the  trees  in  a  particular  forest  are  oaks,  though  we  may  ba  quite 
ignc^rant  how  many  other  kinds  of  trees  it  contains,  the  cliance  that  a 
tree  indiscximinately  selected  will  be  an  oak  is  an  even  chance,  or,-  in 
matHematical  language,  one-half.  So  that  the  condition  whicli  Laplace 
omitted  is  not  merely  one  of  tho  requisites  for  the  possibility  of  a  cal- 
culation of  chances ;  it  is  the  only  requisite,    . 

In  saying  that  he  has  omitted  this  condition,  I  am  far  from  meaning 
to  assert,  that  ho  does  not  frequently  take  it  into  consideration  ni  par- 
ticular instaiic>es :  nor  indeed  could  he  fail  to  do  so,  since  whenever 
any  experience  bearing  upon  the  case  really  exists,  he  would  naturally 
consult  that  experience  to  assure  himself  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  second 
condition,  tliat  there  be  no  reason  fiihr  expecting  one  event  rather  th^Ln 
another.  When  experience  is  to  be  bad,  he  tfjces  that  experience  as 
the  measure  of  the  probability :  his  error  is  0b1y  in  imagining*  that 
there  can  be  a  measurement  of  probability  nhere  there  is  no'  expe- 
rience. The  consequence  of  this  error  has  been  his  adoptitm  of  eon- ' 
elusions  hot  indcwl  contraryto,'  but  unsupported  by,  experience.  He 
has  been  led  to  push  the  theoryand  its  applications  beyond  tbelioiqids 
vdiich  confine  all  legitimate' inferences  of  the  human- mind ;  by  extend- 
ing them  to  subjects  on  which'  the  ab^nce.  of  any  ground  for  deter- 
mining between  two  suppositions,  does  not  arise  frohn  our  having  equal 
g]^unds.for  presuming  both,  but  from  our  having  an  equal  absence  of 
grounds  for  piesumins  either. 
Ss 


t  • 
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AtcOpi^gto  bis  riewB, Indeed,  die  cslcnlation  of  chancer  shoiild  be 
inuch  more  qfiiverBally  apnlicabloto  ihjuga  of  which  we  are  ooov 
sJcKly  ignorant,  thun  to  thulga  of  which  wo  have  |)artial  kndwledge, 
"(vhere  we  have  some  experience  of  ihe  oecuiTonee  of  each  of  the  con- 
flicting possiWlitisa,  it  may  often  be  difficult,  acqording-to  the  grescrip- 
tionsof  the  theory,  to  reduce'ihoHe  posaibilitieB  to  a'  definite  numbei'of 
.  cases!  iJloqusUy  probable;  but  when  the  cftee  ia  out  of  tie  reach  of 
all  expenence,  bo  tliat  we  have  no.  difficulty  in.  being  "  equally  unde- 
ndcd"  respecting  the  poaslbilities,  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  halt  or 
^aver  in  applying  the  theoiy.-  If  the  qo^ation  bowhether  the  inbabit- 
KnU  of  Satulu  have  red  htor,  wo  need  only  know  the  number  of  ibo 
'prietnatio  colora,  and  of  their  more  marked  compounds,  aiid  we  can  at 
onc«  assign  thp  fracpon  corresponding  to  the  probabihij !  It  is  evi- 
dent that  probability,  in  any  Bcnae  in  which  it  can  ojicrate  upon  our 
belief  or  conduct:,  has  nothing  to  do  vrith  such  chimerical  erahiations, 
and  that  entipe  suspension  of  judgment,  where  w«  have' no  evidence,  is 
the  only  course  befitting  a, rational  being.  To  entitle  ua  to  affirm  any-  , 
thing  positive  about  uncertain  facts,  whether  it  he  that  one  supposition 
■is  more  probable  than  another,  or  only  that  it  is  equally  probable,  wa 
mu^t  have  the  testimony  of  experience,  fhat,  taking  the  whole  of  some 
class  of  caaes,  tho  one  guess  will  be  oftener  right,  or  aa  often  right  as 
■the  other.  The  estimation,  in  short,  of  chances,  like  that  of  certain- 
ties, ia  only  rational  when  grounded  upon  a  complete  induction  by 
observation  or  experiinent^* 

■  $  3.  From  these  principles  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  demonalratibn  of 
thai  theorem  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  which  ia  the  foundation 
of  its  principal  ^pphcation  to- judicial  or  ofhcr  inquiries  (or  ascertain- 
ing the  occurrence  of  a  givwi  event,  or  the  reality  of  an  individual 
fact.     The  signs  or  evidences  by  which  a  fact  is  usually  proved,  are 

'ConfDiion  Is  sometimes  introduced  jiUO.  this  subjesl  by  nol  sdiertinglo  the  disdnclioD 
between  lhe-chinc«e  Ibat  a  giien  event  will  happen,  aod  the  chances  thai  a  guess,  not  jret 
made,  respei^ting  itrtxcorrence.  oil)  be  aght.  Soppoting  that  I  faave  lio  ino(8  leagonia. 
expect  one  eieDl  iHaa  another,  it  is  (frdUi  eiperience  of  numan  actjom)  in  equal  chuiea 
'  whelber  1  guess  A  or  B;  but  il  is  not,,  tberetore,  bd  equal  chauce  tthetbec  A  oc  B  Itkea. 

The  ftiliacy  h»a  been  slated  tiiua.  Sujiposi  that  dilher  A  or  B  must  happen :  and  let 
the  chance  ihaf  A  will  happen  bei.-  as  ceitainly  is  lepitscnted  by  I,  the  chance  thai  B 
will  happen  is  1  — r,  Now,  the  chance  that  Ihe  eecnll  pie?*  will  come  lu  pass,  Ismada 
•a\if  (wo  efaances:  the  chance  that  I  shall  guess  A  anil  thnt  A  will  happen,  plla  Iha 
chaiico  that  1  shall  e^as  B  and  thai  B  4v]l)  happen.  The  chance  that  1  shall  gucn  A 
bemgii  ibe  chance  tliat  I  shall  guess  A  and  that  A  will  happen,  is  compoDnded  or!  indBi 
tl  isUereforeii.  The  chance  that-1  shall  gaessBVIng  also  «.  the  cTiance  that  I  shall 
guiaq  Baud  t^atB  wilt  happen,  isl(l— x).  But  the  sum  nf  ibcse  two  is):  therefore  tb« 
cbahce  that  tbe  event  I  guess  wlII  crane  to  paaa,  is  always  an  even  chance.    But  since  it 

Will  occur,  whatever  may  be  their  compsraliTe  fremieicy  in  nature. 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  ia  sounil  up  to  the  last  sitp,  hut  that  bIt  is  a  mm  inj^ma^ 

Before  l.ha*B  guessed,  or  unGl  I  have  ma  -.luill 

Reas  tfthl ;  but  when  I  have  gufsscd,  ant'  ih»l 

OH  nissaed  light;  otherwise  Ihert  wtH  .                ....  ^r  im- 

Crobable  event.     Let  the  question  he,  Is  Qi       .  >  '  ■-■•.■.   <i  [il  ms    ' 

ate^uired' to  guess  aye  or  nti,  wiihonl  hljc  "  i  ii]u\  tn'e<jusjlv 

Hfcely  to  guwa  lhe_one  and  the  other.    Nh  .  •-'  "hich  la  imo; 

■  ■     ^  '  l-C^T»A»J^'h«rt 

h..H'  Eli.■^^.^■l^,  anit  laid  H)y  guess,  tha 
convened  uili  a-  certainty.     If  I  bar* 
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name  of  its  couseqttoncesrand  the  inquiry  hinges  UpoQ  determining 
what  Cjause  is  most  likely  to  have  produced  a  given  effect,  The  theo- 
rem applicable  to  siich  investigations  is  the  Six^  Principle  in  Lapl^e's 
JEssai  Philoiopki^ue  n^r  Ze*  ProhdhitiUSy  which  is  described  by  him.  ias 
"  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  branch  of  the  Analysis,  ©f  Chanel, 
which  consists  in  ascending  from  evtjnts  to  their  causes.'**  '  .  '. 

Given  an  effect  to  be  -accounted  for,  and  there  being  several  c^iis^ 
which  might  have  produced  it,  but  of  the  presence  of  \vhich,  ifotbtb 
particular  case,  nothins  is  known ;  the^^robability  that  the  effect  was 
^  prpduced  by  any  one  of  these  cauSe»  i«  ds  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  causey  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  cause,  ^  it  existed, 
would' have  produced  the  given  ^ecf. 

Let  M  be  the  effect,  and  A,  S,  two  causes,  by  either  which  it. might 
have  been  produced.  To  find  the  probability  that  it  was  produced 
•by  the  one  and  not  by  the  other,  ascertain  wmch  of  the  two  is  mo6t 
likely  to  have  existed,  and  which  of  them,  if  it*  did  exist,  was  mdst 
likely  to  produce  the  effect  M  :  the -probability  sought  is  a  compound 
of  these  t^yo  probabilities.        «   ; 

Case  I.  Let  the  causes  be  both  alike' in  the  second  respect ;  cither 
A  or  B,  when  it  exists,  being  supposed  equally  likely ,  (or  equftUy 
certain)  to  produce  M ;  but  let  A  be  in  itself^  twice  as  likely  as  B  t6 
exist,  that  is,  twice  as  frequent  a  pheuonjenon.  Then  it  is'.tvvicte  as 
likely  to  have  existed  in  this  case,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  wbicU 
produced  M.  , 

For,  since  A  exists  in  nature  twice  as  often  as  B ;  in  any  3D0  cases 
.  in  which  one  or  other  existed,  A  has  existed  200  times  and  B  100, 
But  cithet-  A  or  B  must  have  existed  wherever  M  is  produced;  tfiere- 
fbre  in  300  times  that  M  is  produced,  A  was  the  producing  cause  20tf 
times,  B  only  IQO,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of '2  to  1.  Thus,  then,  if  th^ 
causes  Ure  alike  in  their  capacity  of  producing  the  effect,  the  prob^ 
bilily  as  to  which  actually  produced  it,  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  airteccdent 
probabilities.  .... 

Case  II.  Reversing  the  last  hypothesis,  I^t  u9  suppose  that  the 
causes  are  equally  frequent,  equally  likely  to  have  Existed,  but  not 
equally  likely,  if  they  did  exist,  to  produce  M  ;  that  in  throe  tirpee  that 
A  occurs,  it  produces  that  effect  twice,  while  B,  in"  three  times,  pro-  - 
duces  it  only  once.  Since  the  two  causes  are  equally  frequent  in  ti^sir^ 
occurrence ;  in  every  six  times  that  either  one  or  the  other  exists,  A 
exists  three  times  and  B  three  times.  A,  of  its  three  times,  produces 
M  in  two ;  B,  of  it*  three  times,  produces  M  in  one.  Thus,  in  tHid^ 
whole  six  times,  M  is  only  produced  thrice ; '  but  of  that  thrice  it  is 
producer!  twice  by*  A,  once  only  by  B.  Copsequently,  when  the  an- 
tecedent probabilities  of  the  causes  are  eoual,  the  chances  that  the 
effect  was  produced  by  them  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  tha| 
if  they  did  exist  tS^ey  woujd  produce  the  effect. 

Case  III.  The  tliird  cAse,  that  in  which  the  causes  arO  unlike?  ia 
both  respects,  is  solved  by  \*^hat  has  preceded.     For,  when  a  quantity 
depends  upon  two  other  quantities,  in  Jtach  a  manner  that  while  eithe^    ■ 
of  them  remains  constant' Jt  is  proportion'al  to  the  other,  it  must  neces^' 

saiily  be  proportional  Uk  tlie  product  of  the  two  qu^tities,  the  product 

»  .  i' 

•  Pp.  is,  19.    Tbe  tlieorein  ikjnot  slated  by  Laplace  bi  tlie  exact  tenoa  in  wbidi  I  bsv* 
auted  it ;  but  tbe  identic  of  inipoit  of  ihe.two  aiodefrof  «q>raaaioQ  ia  oaaily  demoDatitfals.^ 
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being  tke  ^nly  function  of  the  two. which  obeys, that  particular  law  of 
tari^itipni'^   TherefbtOi  the  probability  that  M  was  produced  by  either 
cause, , is  as  theantecedent  probability  of- th^  caii0e,  multiplied  by  the  > 
pix)babilky  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  M*.    Which  was  tobcr 
^bmc^nstrated.  .        ' 

'  Or  we  may  p^ye  t;he  third  case  as  we. proved)  the  first  and  seconds 
l^et  A  beXwice'as  frequent  as  B ;  and  let  them  also  be  unequally  likely, 
i/^hen  they,  exist,  to  produce  M ;  let  A  produce  it  twice  in  four  timee^ 
B  thrice  in  four  times.  .  The  antecedent  probability  of  A  is  to  that  at. 
B  ^  2  to  1;  the  j^robabilities  of  their  producing' M  ar^  «s  2  to  3  ^  the 
product  of  these,  ratios  is  the  ratio  of  4  to  3/ which,  ther^ore,  if  the 
theorem  be  true,  will  be  the  ra^ia  of  the  probabilities  tjiat  A  or  B  wtm^ 
the  prbducing  cayse  in  the  given  instancy.  And  such  will  that  ratio 
tealiy  ba,  For  since  A  is  twiccf  as  f]:equent  as  B,  out  of  twelve  cases  ia 
which  one  or  other  exists,  A  exists  in  8  and  B  in  4.  But  of  its  eight' 
ca£pes,  A,  by  the  supposition,  produces  M  in  only  4,  while  B  of  its  fouc 
cases  produce^  M  in  3.  M,  therefbre,  is  only  produced  at  all  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  cases ;  but  in  foilu:  of  these  it  is  prodoced  by  A,  in 
three  by  B ;  hence,  the  probabilities  of  its-  being  produced  by  A  and 
by  B  are  as  4  to  3,  and  are  expressed  by  the  fractions  |  and  |.  ..Which 
was  to  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  poin^  out  another  seriotus  eveiBight  in  La- 
place's'  theory.  AVhen  he»  first,  introduces  the  foregoing  theorem,  he 
chiaracterizes  it  correctly,  as  the  principle  for  determining  to  which  of 
several  causes  we  are  to  attribute,  a  known  fact.  But  after  having  con- 
ceived the  principle  thus  accurately,  when  he  comes  to  its  (applicatiops 
he  no  longer  restricts  it  to  the  ascertainment  of  causes  alone,,  but,  wi^- 
out'any  previous  notice  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  causes  that  oikypO' 
t^eSf  or  suppositions  of  any  kind.  In  thi?  extended  sense,.  I  do  Hoi 
cpnceive  the  proposition  to  be  tenable.  The  hypotheses  must  be  ^ther 
Cfiuses,  oar  at  least  signs  showing  the  existence  of  causes.  If  we  coidd 
be  permitt^  to  substitute  mere  suppositions  afforfing  no*  ground  -for 
concluding  that  the  effect  would  be  produced,  in  the  room  of  causes 
oapjBtble  of  pi-Q^cing  it,  the  theorem  thus  exteil^ed  would  stand  as 
fbUows.  A.fapt,  M,  having  iiappened,  the  probability  of  the  truth  ct 
any  arbitrary  supposition  akogether  unconnected  with  M;  is  as  the 
antecedent  probability  of  the  supposition,  multiplied  by  the  probability 
wat  if  the  supposition  was  true  $f  would  happen ;  that  is,  multipHed 
l^  the  antecedent  probability  of  M,  since  M  is  neither  more  nor  leas 
probable  on  account  of  a  supposition  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  it.  Now  the  proposition  as  thus  ^ated,  is  an  absurdity.  The 
probability  that  when  M  happened  A  had  previo.usly  happened,  is  noc 
the  antecedent  probability  of  M  multiplied  by  that  of  A,  but  the  ant^ 
cedent  probabihty  of  A  only.  The  antecedent  probability  of  M  cannot 
be  an  element  of  a  question  into  which  the  occurrence  of  M  enters  not 
83  ^  ^contingency  bi^t  as  a  certaii;ity.  What,  the  product*  of  the  antece- 
di^nt^obabilities  of  A  and  M  does  give,'is^  not  the  probability  of  the 
the  one  wheh  the  other  is  a  known  past  event,  but  the  an^cedent  jmb- 
ability  of  the  two  together^  considexed  as  futui*e  events. 

This  error  of  Laplace  has  not  been  han^less.     We  shall  see  here- 
after, in  treating  .ot  the  Grrounds  of  Disbelief,  that  he  has  been  led  by  ' 
it  into  serioiis' practical  mistakes  wh^  attempting  to  pronounce  ujpon^ 
the  pircumstances  which  render  any  statemeut  incredible. 
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^4:  From  the*pfeceding  view  of  tbe  foundaiion  of  the  dpctrine  ^ 
chances,  its  gencnil  principle^  may  be.se^n  to  be  applicable  in  arou^' 
way  to  many  subjectif  which  are  by  no  moeanB  amensible  to  its^prbcise 
calculations.     To  i:ishder  theop  applicable,  there  mUiit  be  numerictJ" 
data,  derived  from  the, observation  of  a  very  large  number>of  instanccB. 
The  probabilities  of  life  at  different  ages,  or  in  different  climate's ;  the 
probabilities  of  recovery  from  a  particular  disease  ^  the  chances  of  th0 
birth  of  male  or  female  of&pHng;  the  chances  of  the  loss  of  a  vess^ 
in  a  particular  voyage;  all  these  admit  of  estimation  suAciently  pn^'- 
cise  to  render  the  numerical  appreciation  of  their  amount  a  thing  of  . 
practicsd  value;    because  there  are 'bills  of  mortality,  retuma  irom* 
hospitals,  registers  of  births,  of  shipwrecks,  &c.,  founded  on  cases 
sumoientjy  nuiiferous   to   alford  average  proportions  which  -do  not. 
.  materially  Vary  from  year  to  year,  or  from  ten  years  to  ten  years.   JBut' 
where  observation  and  expenment  have  not  afforded  a  set  of  instances'- 
dufficiently  numerous  to  eliminate  chance,  and  sufficiently  varioud  to 
eliminate  all  non-essential  specialities  of  Circiimstancb,  to  attempt  to'  . 
calculate  chances  is  to  convert  mere  ignorance  into  dangerous  error    ' 
by  clothing  it  in  the  garb  of  knowledge.  • 

It  remains  to  examine  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  or  chsinces  upon 
the  peculiar  problem  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  on  this  occasion 
adverted  to  it,  namely,  how  to  distinguish  coincidences  which  ar6. 
casual  from  those  lyhich  are  the  result  of  law;  from*  those  'in  which  tb^- 
facts  which  accompany  or  follow  one  another  are  somehow 'connected 
through  causation. 

§  5.  The  doctrine  of  chances  affords  means  by  which,  if  wq,  knew, 

the  average  number  of  coincidences  to  bfe  look^ed  for  between  twft 

phenomena  connected  only  casually,  w^  could  determine  how  o^ren, 

any  given  deviation  from  (hat  average  will  occur  by  ich^ce.     If  the' 

*  .  .  .     .  .  .    .  1       .  ' 

probability  of  any  casual  coincidence,  considered  in  itself,  he  -^,  the 

probability  that  the  same  coincidence  will  be  repeated  n  times  in  suo^. 

1 
cession  is  — j.     Por  example,  in  one  throw  of  a-  die  the  probability  of 
tn  ^    ■  ••',,# 

ace  being  — ;  the  probability  of' throwing  ace  twice  in  succession  will 

6  "  1        ' 

be  1  divided  by  the  square  of  6,  or  ;r^.     For  ace  is  thrown  at  the  first 

throw  once  in  six,  or  six  in  thirty^-six  times ;  and  of  those  six,  the  die 
being  cast  again^  ace  will  be  thrown  but  once;  being  altogether  dnce* 
in  thirty-six  times.     The  chance  of  the  same  cast  three  times  succes- 
sively is,  by  a  similar  reasoning,  ^  or  — ^ :  that  is,  the  event*  will  hap-r 

pen,   on  a  iargo   average.  Only  once   in  two  hundred   and  sixteen 
throws.'    .  '• 

We  have  thus  a  rule  by  which  to  estimate  the  probability  tlmt.iinj 
given  series  of  coincidences  arises  from  chance.;  .provided  we  caa- 
measure  correctly  the  probability  of  a  single  ooincid0nce.  If  wife  cOukl-  • 
obtain  an  equally  precise  expression  for  the  probability  that  the  same- 
series  of  coincidences  arises  from  eaiisatipD,.we  should  .only  have  lb;, 
compare  the  numbers.    This,  howenrer,  eaa  r^rnly' be  dene.    Letii»' 


I 
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Bee  what  dogree  of  c^proximadon  oan  practically  *M  tobA^  to*  tii^ 
necessary  precisien;  . 

The  question  falls  within  Laplace's  siltth  principle^  of  which  a  short 
distance  back,  we  gave  the  demonBtration.  The  given  fact,  that  is  to 
Bfty^  the  sieriee  of  coincidences,  may  have  originated  -either In  a  causal 
conjunction  of  causes  or  in  a  law  of  nature.  The  probabilities,  there- 
foiTfe,  that  the  fact  originated  in  these  two  n^odes,  are  a^  their  ante- 
cedent probabilities,  multiplied  by  the  probabilities  that  if  they  existed 
they  would  j)roduce  the  effect.  "But  the  particular  combination  of 
,ohajic6s  if  it  occurred,  or  the  law. of  nature  if  real,  would  certainly 
produce  the  series  of  cornci'dences.  .  T^e  probabilities,  therefore, 
that  the  •  coincidences  are  produced  by  the  two-  causes  in  question, 
are  as  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  causes.  •  One  of  these,  the 
antecedent  probability  .  of-  the  combination  x>f  mere  chances  which  . 
would  produce-  the  given  residt,  is -an  appreciable  quantity.  Tfee 
antecedent  probability  of  the  other  supposition  may  be  susceptible 
of  a  more  or  less,  exact:  estimation,  accenting  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  *   '  .         ' 

.In  some  cases,  the  coincidence;  supposing  it  to  be  the  result  of  . 
causation  at  all,  must  be  the  result  oft  knovni  cause ;  as  the  suc- 
cession of'  aces,  if  ngt  accidental,  must  arise  from  the  Ibading  of  the 
die.  In  ^uch  cases  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
anl^edent  probability  of  such  a  circumstance,  from  the  charactere 
of  the  parties  concerned,'  or  other  such  evidence ;  but  it  would  clearly 
be  impossible  to  estimate  tnat  probability  with  anything  like  numeiiQiS 
precision.  The.  counter-probability,  however j  that  of  the  accidentled 
origin  of  the  coincidence,  dwindling  so  rapidly  as  it  does  at  each  ne^ 
trisd,*  the  stage  is  soon  reached  at  which  the  chaipce  of  unfairness  in 
the  die,  however  small  in  itself,  must  be  greater  than  that  of  a  causal 
coincidence-:  and  on  this  ground,  a  practical  decision  can  generally  be* 
come  "to  without  much  liesitation,"if  there  be  the'power  of  repeating  the 
experiment.  .       ' 

When,  however,  the  coincidence  is  one  which  cannot  be  accounted 
'  for  by  any  known  cause,  and  the  conpexion  between  the  two  phenom- 
ena, if  produced  by  causation,  must  be  the  result  of  some  law  of  nature 
hitherto  unknown ;  which  is  the  case  we  had  in  view  in  the  last  chap- 
ter; then,  although  the  probability  of  a. casual  coincidence  may  be 
capable  of  appreciation,  that  of  the  counter-supposition,  tlie  existence 
of  an  undiscdvered  law  of  nature,  is  clearly  unsusceptible  of  even  aB 
approximate  evaluation.  In  order  to  have  thfe  data  which  such  a  case 
would  require,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  proportion  of  all 
the  individual  sequences  or  coexistences  occurring  in  nature  are  the 
result  of  law,  and  what  proportion  are  the  result  of  chance.  It  being 
evident  that  we  cannot  form  any  plausible  conjecture  as  to  this  proppr- 
tion,  much  less  appreciate  it  numerically,  we  cannot  attempt  any  pre- 
cise estimation  of  the  comparative  pfc^abilities.  But  of  this  we  are 
.sure,  that  the  detection  of  an  unknown  law  of  nature— of  some  previ-' 
busly  'Unrecognized  constancy  of  coiyunction  among  phenomena — is 
no  uncommon  event.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  instances  in  whidi 
a  coincidence  is  observed,  over  and  above  that  which  would  arise  on 
.  the  average  6'om  the  mere  concurrence  of  chances,  be  such  that  so 
great  an  i^iAount  of^coincideilces  from  accident  alone  would  be  an 
'  eaUrhmely  uooommon  event ;  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  coifi- 
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cidence  is  the^MFect  ofxausation,  and  may  be  received,  (subject. to 
correction  from  -further  experience)  as  an  empirical  law.  Further 
than  thi«,  in  point  of.  precision,  we  cannot  gof  nor,  in  most  cases,  ia 
greater  precision  required  for  the  solution  of  any  practical  doubtT^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I 
I 

OP  THE  EXTENlSlON  OP  DERIVATIVE  LAWS  TO  ADJACENT  CASES.    . 

§  1.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  inferior  generality 
of  derivative  laws,  compased  with  the  ultimate  Uws  from  which  they 
are  derived.  This  inferiority,  yvhichv-affectp  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
pritpositions  themselves,  but  their  degi^ee  of  certainty  within  that  ex- 
tent, is  most  conspicuous  in  the  uniformides  of  coexistence  and  sequened> 
obtaining  between  effects  which  depend  ultimately '  upon  difibrenit 
primeval  causes.  Such  uniformities  will  only  obtain  where  there 
exists  the  .same  collocation  of  those- priiXeval  causes.  If  the  cbllo* 
cation  varies,  though  the.  laws-  themselves  remain  the  same,  hr  tot£(By 
different  set  of  derivative  uniformities -may,  atid  generally  will,  be  tb^ 
result.  .  .  '    '  -     . 

Even  where  the  derivative  uniformity  is  between  <lifiorent  effeoti  of 
the  sapie  cause,  it  will  by  no  means  obtain  as  universally  as.the  law  of 
the  cause  itself  If  a  and  b  accompany  or  succebd  one  another  as 
effects  of  the  cause  A,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  A  is  the  only  cause 
which  can  produce  them,  or  that  if  there  be  another  cause,  as  B) 
capable  of  producing' o,  it  must  produce  b  likewise.  *  The  conjunction,' 
therefore,  of  a  and  b,  perhaps  does  not  hold  universally,  but  only  in  the 
instances  in  which  a  arises  frpm  A.  When  it  is  produced  by  a  c^iise 
other  'than  A,  a  and  b  may  be  dissevered.  Day  (for  example)  is  always 
in  our  experience  followed  by  night ;  but  day  is  not  the  cause  of  tugfat} 
both  ai'e  successive  effects  of  a  common  cause,  the  periodical  passi^ 
of  the  spectator  into  and  out  of  th^  earth's  shadow,  cunsequent  on  .ue 
earth's  rotation,  and  on  the  illumiiiatiiig  pix)perty  of  the  sun.  If,  thete^ 
foroi  day  is  ever  produced  by  a  different  ca'use  or  set  of  causes  from 
this,  day  will  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  be  followed  by  night.  On  the 
sun*s  own  surface,  for  instance,  this  may  be  the  case.         *         ' 

Finally,  even  when  the  derivative  Uniformity  is  itself  a  law  of  causa-  • 
lion  (resulting  from  the  combination  of  several  causes),  it  is  not  alto- 
gether independent  of  collocations.  If  a  cause  Supervenes,  capable  of 
wholly  or  partially  counteracting  the  effect  of  any  one  of  the  conjoined 
causes,  the  effect  will  no  longer  conform  to  the  derivative  law.  While, 
theiyefore^  each  ultimate  law  is  only  liable  to  frustration  from  one  set'ef 
eounteracting  causes,  the  derivative  law  .is  liable  to  it  from  sevenLL 
Now,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  counteracting  causes  which 
do  not  anse  from  any  of  the  conditions  involved  in  the  law  its^l^ 
depends  on  the  original  collocations. 

It  is  true  that  (as  we  formerly  remarked)  laws  of  causation,  whethe^ 
ultimate  or  derivative,  are,  in  niost  cases,  frilfilled  even  when  couliter* 
acted ;  the  cause  produces  its  efifect,  though  that  effect  i^  destroyed  'bj, 
fomething  else.     That  the  effeef  may  be  frustrated,  is,  thdreforey  aa 
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''objection  to  the  universality  of  the  )aW  of  causation.  But  it  is  an  ob* 
jection  to  the  universality  of  the  saqtldhces  or  coexistences  of  effects, 
which  <:ionlpQse  the  greater  part  of  (he  derivative  laws  flowing  from 
laws  of  causation.     When,  from  th6  law  of  a  certain  combination  of 

.  causes,  there  results  a  certain  order  in  the  effects ;.  as  from  the  combi- 
nation of  a  single  sun  with  the  rotation  of  an  opaque  bo<ly  round  its 
axis^  there  results,  on  the 'whole  surface  of  thiit  opaque  body,  ^n  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night ;  then  if  we  suppose  one  of  the  combined 
causes  counteracted,  the  rotation  stopped,  the  sun  extinguished,  or  a 
second  sun  superadded,  the  tnlth  of  that  particular  law  of  causation  is 
in  no  way  affected  ;  it  is  still  true  that  one  sun  shining  upon  an  opaque 
revolving  body  will  alternately  produce  day  and  night ;  but ,  since  the 
Bun  no  longer  does  shine  upon  such  a  body,  the  derivative  uniformity, 
die  succession  of  day  and*  flight  oi)  the  given  planet,  is  to  longer  true; 
Those  derivative  uniformities,  therefore,  which  are  not  laws  of  causa- 
tion,  are  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  their  depending  upon  one  cause 

,  alone,  not  y^oii  a  eombinatioii  of  causes),  always  more  or  less  contin- 
gent upon  collocations ;  and  are  hence'  subject  to.  ,the  characteristic 
infirmity  of  empirical  laws,  that  of  being  admissible  only  where  the 
cpUocatioi?6  are  known  by  experience  to  be  such  a^  are  requisite  for 
ibfi-pro&  pi^tAijd  •law,  that  is^.only  within  the  conditions  of  time  and 
plac^  cQii^rHaed'  by  actual  observation. 

.  §  2.  This  pnHiciple,  when  stated  in  general  terms,  seems  clear  and 
indisputable.;  yet  mtoy  of  the  ordinary  judgments  of  mankind,  the 
propriety  of- which' is  not.  questioned,  have  at  least  the  semblance  of 
being  inconsistent  with  it  On  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
expect  that  the  sun  will  rise,  to-moirow  ]  I^  to-morrow  wjthin  the 
limits  of  time  comprehended  in  our  observations  ?  They  have  extended 
pver  some  thousands  of  jjears  past,  but  do  they  include  the  future  t 
Yet  we  infer  with  confidence  tnat  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  and 
nobody  dqubts  that  we  are^  entitled  to  do  so.  Let  us  consider  what  is 
the  warrant  fbr  this  confidence^ 

In  the  example  in  question,  we  know  the  causes  upon  which  the 

.  derivative  uniformity  depends.  They  are,  the  sun  giving  out  lights 
the  earth  in  a  state  of  rotation  and  intercepting  light.  The  induction 
which  shows  these  to  be  the  real  causes,  and  not  merely  prior  effects 
of  a  common  cause,  being  complete  and  irrefragable;  the  only  circum- 
stances which  could  ^defeat  the  derivative  law  are  sufch  as  would  de^ 
etroy  or  coi^tcract  one  or  other  of  the  combined  causes.  While  the 
oatise^  exist,  and  are  not  counteracted,  the  effect  will  continue.  If 
they  exist  and  are  not  counteracted  to-morrow,  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
iQorrow. 

.  Since  the  causes,  namely,  the  sun  anjd  the  earth,  the  one  in  the  state 
of  giving  out  light,  the  other  in  a  state  of  rotation,  will  exist  until  aome^ 
thing  destroys  theip ;  all  depends  upon  the  probabilities  of  their  destrao^ 
tion,  and  upon  those  of  their  counteraction.  We  know  by  observation 
|[omitting  me  inferential  proofs  of  an  existence,  for  thousands  of  ag^ 
anterior),  that  these,  phenomena  have  continued  for  five  thousand  yean. 
Witiiin  that  time  there  has  e^tisted  no  cause  sufficient  to  diminish  them 
appreciably ;  nor  which  has  counteracted  their  effect  in  any  appreciable, 
di^ee.     The  chance,  therefore,  that  the  sun  may  not  rise  to-roorroWy 

'  amounts  to  the  chance  that  sotne  cai^se,  which  has  not  manifested  itself 
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in  the  smallest  degree  dirrmg  five  thousand  yesrs^  will  dxidt  to^monrbw. 
in  such  inten&ity  as  to  destroy  the  sun  or  the  earth,  the  suh's  light  or 
the  earth's  rotation,  or  to  produce  an  immense  disturbance  in 'the  effect 
.resulting  from  those  causes. 

Now,  if  such  a  cause  will  exist  to-monrow,  or  at  any  future  time, 
•ome  cause,  proximate  or. remote,  of  that  cause  must  exist  noW;  atid 
must  have  existed  during  the  wholi^  of  the  fiv^  thousand  j-eais,  •  If, 
therefore,  'the  sun  do  tiot  rise  to-morrow,  it  will  bo  because  some  cause 
has  existed,  the  effects  of  which,  though  during  five  thousand  years  thej 
have  not  amounted  to  a  perceptible  quantity,  will  in  one  day  become 
overwhelming.  Since  this  cause  has  not  been  recognized  during  such 
an  interval  of  time,'by  observers  stationed  on  our  earth,  it  must,  if  it 
exist,  be  either  some  agent  whose  effects  developr  themselves  gradually 
and  very  slowly,  or  one  which  existed  in  regions  beyond  out  observj^- 
tion,  and  is  now  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  our  part  of  the  universe. 
Now  all  causes  which  we  h^ve  experience  of,  act  according  to  \^wi 
incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  their  effects,  afler  accumiliaiin]^ 
BO  slowly^as  to  Iny  imperceptible  for  five  thousand  years,  should  start 
into  immensity  in  a  single  day.  No  mathema,tical  law  of  proportion 
between  an  effect  and  the  quantity  or  relations  of  its  cause,  could  proj.. 
duce  mich  contradictory  results.  The  sudden  development  of  vii'fMeiiS^^ 
of  which  there  was  no  previous  trace,  always  arises  frotr^  the  conaine; 
together  of  several  distinct  causes,  not  previously  conjoined ;  but  if 
such  sudden  conjunction  is  destined  to  take  plac6,  the  causes,  c$r  thdir 
causes^  must  have  existed  during  the  entire  five'  thousand  years,  atld 
their  not  having-  once  come  together  during  that  period,  shows  »hoW 
rate  that  particular  combination  is.  We  have,  therefore,  the  warrant 
of  a  rigid  induction  for  considering  it  probable,  ih  a  degree  undistin* 
guishable  from  certainty,  that  the  known  conditions  requisite  fof  the 
stm's  rising  wiH  exist  lo-morrow. 

§  3.  ^But  this  extension  of  derivative  laws,  not  causative,  beyond  thd 
limits  of  observation,  can  only  be  to  adjacent  cases.  If  instead  of  to- 
morrow we  had  said  this  day  twenty  thousand  years,  the  inductions 
would  have  been  anything  but  conclusive.  Thatt;  a  cause  which,  in 
opposition  to  very  powerful  causes,  produced  no  perceptible  effect 
during  five  thousand  years,  should  produce  a  very  considerable  one  by 
the  end  of  twenty  thousand,  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  iii  conformity  - 
with  our  experience  of  causes.  We  know  many  agents,  th^  effect  ot' 
which  in  a  short  period  does  not  amount  to  a  perceptible  quantity,  but 
by  accumulating  for  a  much  longer  period  becomes  considerable. 
Besides,  lookii^g  at  the  immense  multituaig  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  theit 
vast  distances,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  such  of  tKem  as  are 
known  to  move,  it  is  a  supposition  not  at  all  contradictory  to  experi- 
ence that  some  body  may  be  in  motion' towards  us,  or  We  towards  it,  - 
within  the  limits  of  whose  influence  we  have  not  come  during  five  thou- 
sand years,  but  which  in  twenty  thousand  more  may  be  producing 
effects  upon  us  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  Or  the  feet  which  is 
(^pablo  of  preventing  sunrise  may  be,  not  the  cumulative  effect  of  one 
cause,  but  some  new  combination  of  causes;  and  the  chances  favorable 
to  that  combination,  though  they  have  not  prodijced  it  once  in  five 
thousand  years,  may  produce  it  once  in  twenty  thousand^  So  that  th£f 
inductions  which  authorize  us  to  expect  future  events,  'grow  weak^ 
Tt 
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and  weaker  the  further  we  look  into  tihe  future,  and  at  length  become 
inappteeiablei  T  • 

We  have  considered  the  probabilities  of ,  the  sun's  rising  to-mor- 
row, as  derived  from  the  real  laws,  that  is,  from  the  laws  of  the  cauaes 
on  which  that  uniformity  is  dependent.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the 
Qiatter  would  have  stood  if  the  uniformity  had  been  known  only  as  «|§ 
empirical  law  ;  if  we  had  not  been  aware  that  the  sun's  light,  and  the 
earth's  rotation  (or  the  sun's  motion),  were  the  causes  on  which  die 
periodical  occurrence  of  sunrise  depends.  We  could  have  extended 
this  empirical  law  to  cases  adjacent  ii>  time,  though  not  to  so  great  e 

.  distance  of  time  as  we  can  now.  Having  evidence  that  the  effects  had 
remained  unaltered  and  been  punctually  conjoined  for  five  thousand 
years,  we  could  infer  that  tha  unknown  causes  on  which  the  conjunc- 
tion is  dependent  had  existed  undiminished  and  uncQmntcracted  during 
the  same^period.  "  The  same  conclusions,  therefore,  would  follow  as  in 
the  preL^eains;  cise  ;  except  that  we  should  only  know  that  during  five 
^qusand  yeara  nothing  had  occurred  to  defeat  perceptibly  this  particur 
lerw0ffect  j.While,  when  .we  know  the-  causes,  we  have  die  additional 
wuXgajMC^  tljat.during.^hat  interval  no  such  change  has  been  noticeable 
in  ther  cstuse^themsdves,  as  by.  any  degree  of  multiplication  or  length 
;of  continuance  could  defeat  the  effect. 

To  this  must  be  added,, that  when  we  know  the.  causes,  we  may  be 
able  to  judge  whether-there  exists  any  known  cause  capable  of  coun- 
teracting them  :  while  as  long  as  they  are  unknown  we  cannot  be  sure 
but  that  if  we  did  know  them,  w^  could  predict  their  destruction  from 
caused  actually  in  existence.  A  bedridden  savage^  v^o  had  never 
seen  the  catarapt  of  Niagara,  but  who  lived  within  hearing  of  it,  miglk 
imagine  that  the  soimd  he  heard  would  endure  for  ever;  but  if  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  effett  of  a  r\ish  of  waters  over  a  banier  of  rock 
which  is  progressively  wearing  away,  he  would  know  that  within  a 
number  of  ages  which  may  be  calculated,  it  will  be  heard  no  more. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  on  which  the 
fempirioal  law  depends,  we  can  be  less  as^red  that  it^wilj  continue  to 
hold  good';  and  the  further  we  look  into  fiiturity,  the  less  inlprobieible 
is  it  that  s^mc  one  of  the  causes,  whose  coexistence  gives  rise  to  die 
derivative  uniformity,  may  be  destroyed  or  counteracted.  With  every 
prolongation  of  time  the  chances  multiply  of  such  an  event,  that  is  to 
ea^,  its  non-occurrence  hitherto  becomes  a  less  guarantee  of  its  not 
occuqing  within  the  given  .time.  If,  then,  it  is  only  to  cases  which  in 
point  of  time  are  adjacent  (or  nearly  adjacent)  to  those*  which  we  have 
actually  observed,  that  any  derivative,  law,  not  of  causation,  can  be  ex- 

'  tended  with  an  assurance  equivalent  to  certainty,  much  more  is  thk 
true  of  a  merely  empirical  la\y.  Happily,  for  the  purposes  of  life  it  is 
to  such  cases  alone  that  we  can  almost  ever  have  occasion  to  extend 
them. 

•In  respect  of  place,  it  might  seem  th^t  a  merely  empirical  law  could 
not  be  extended  even  to  adjacent  cases.;  that  we  could  have  no  assu- 
rance of  its  being  true  in  any  place  where  it  has  not  been  specially 
observed.  The,  past  duration  of  a  cause  .is  a  guarantee  for  its  future 
existence,  unless  something  occurs  to  destroy  it ;  but  the  existence  of 
a  cause  in  one  or  any  number  of  places,  is  no  guarantee  for  its  exisl- 
eiice  in  any  other  place,  since  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  collocadoos 
of  primeval  causes..   When,  th^efore^  an  empirical  law -is  extended 
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beyond  the  local  limits  within  which,  it  has  been  found  true  ^by  obser- 
vation, the  eases  to  which  it  is  thus  extended  mu&t  be  such  as  are  pro- 
pumably  within  the  influence .  of  the  same  individual  agents.  If  W6 
discovered  a  new  planet  within  the  known  bounds  of  "the  solar  systeild 
(or  even  beyond  those  bounds,  but  indicating  its  connexion  with  th6 
system  by  revolving  round  the  sun),  we  might  conclude,  with  great  prob- 
ability, that  it  revolves  upon  its  axis.  For  all  the  known  planets  do  86 ; ' 
-and*  tni^  uniformity  points  to  sorpe  common  cause,  antecedent  to  t]be 
first  records  of  astronomical  observation :  and  although  the  nature  ^ 
this  cause  can  only  be  ^natter  of  conjecture,  yet-  if  it  b^,  as  is  tiot 
unlikely  (and  as  Laplace's  theory  suggests,)  one  and  the  same  iudi* 
vidual  impulse  given  tp  all  the  bodies  at  once,  that  cau&e,. acting  at 
the  extreme  points  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  sun  and  plaii^tS'^  • 
must,  unless  defeated  by  some  counteracting  eau&e,  have  acted  at 
every  intermediate  point,  and  probably  somewhat  beyond :  and  there- 
fore acted,  in  all  probability^  upon  the  supposed  newly-discovepdd 
planet.  \    , 

When,  therefore,  effects  whi^h  are  always  found  conjoined,  t^an^W 
traced  with  any  probability  to  an  identical  (and  not  rr^r^^Y^TI  .nitfnjiiq 
origin,  we  may  .with  great  probability  extend  the  empiri<^]!|^w-of  dieir 
conjunctipn  to  all  places  within  the  extreme  local  boundaries  within, 
which  the  fact  has  peen  observed ;  subject  to  the  possibility  of  couu- 
teracting  causes  in  some  portion  of  the  field.  Still  more  confidently 
may  we  do  so  when  the  law  is  not.  merely  empirical ;  when  the  pl»^ 
nomena  which  we  find  conjoined  arc  effects  of  ascertained  4;au8^ 
from  the  laws  of  which  the  conjunction  of  their,  effects  is,  deducibfe*. 
In  that  case,  we  may  both  extend  the  derivative  unifonpity  over'  a' 
larger  space,  and.  with  less  deduction  for  the  chance  of  counteracting 
causes..  The  first,  because  instead  of  the  local  boundaries  of  our  ob-, 
servation  of  the  fact  itself  we  may  include  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
tl^e  ascertained  influence  of  its  causes.  Thus  the  succession  of  day  and; 
nighty  we  know,  holds  true  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  except* 
the  sun  himself;  but  we  know  this  only  because  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  causes :  if  we  were  not,  we  could  not  extend  the  proposition, 
beyond  the  ocbits  of  the  earth  and  moon,  at  bofh  extremities  of  whi^. 
we  have  the  evidence  of  observation  for  its  truth.  With  respect  to  ^e. 
probability  of  oounteractipg  causes,  it  has  been  seen  that  tlus  calls  foi' 
a,  greater  abatement  of  confidence,  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of 
the  causes  on  which  the  phenomena  depend.  On  both  accounts,  tl^ere-.. 
fore,  a  derivative  law  which  we  know  how  to  resolve,  isf  auscpptiblo.  of 
a  greater  extension  to  cases  adjacent  in  place,  than  a  merely,  em- 
pirical law.  .      *    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'  -  OP -ANALOGY. 

..  §  1.  The  word  Analogy,  as  the  name  of  a  mode' of  reasoning,  is  gen- 
erally taken  for  some  kind  of  argument  sirpposed  to  be  of  an  inductive 
nature,  but  not  amounting  to  a  complete  in(luction.  Tbere  is  no 
wprd,  however,  which  is*  used  more  loosely,  or  iji  a  greater  variety  of 
senses  than  Analogy.     It  sometimes  stands  for  arguments  which  inay 

,  be.  examples  of  the. most  rigid  Induction.  Archbishop  "Vtiately,  for 
kifitan(;e,  foilowing  Ferguson  and  other  wrirers,  defines  Analogy  con- 
iermably  to  its  primitive  acceptation,  that  which  was  given  to  it  by 
mathematicians,  Resemblance  of- Relations.  In  this  sense,  when  ik 
-  country  which  has  sent  out  colonies  is  termed  the  mother  country,  the 
^pressipn  is  analogical,  signifying  that  the  colonies  of  a  country  stand 
in-.the  same  re^^tVm  to  her  in  which  children  stand  to  their  parents. 
.J^nA  if  any  inferenbe  he  drawn  from  this  resemblance  of  relations^  as, 

'  m  instante,  that  the  same  obiedience  or  affection  is  due  from  colonies 
tb.the  mother  counti^  which  is^ue  from  children  to  a  pajrent,  this  is 
called  reasoning  by  analogy.  Or  if  it  be  argued  that  a  nation  is  most 
beneficially  governed  by  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  from  the 
admitted  fact  that,  other  associations  for  at  comn^on  purpose,  such  as 
joint  stock  companies,  are  best  mafiajged  by  a  committee  chdsen  by  the 
parties  interested;  this  is  an  argument  from  analogy  in  Archbishop 
Whately*e^  senBe,  because  its  foundation  is  not,  that  a  nation  is  like  a 
ioint«stock  company,  or  Parliament  like  a  board  of  directors,  but  that 
Parliament  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  nation  in  which  a  board 
of  directors  staiids  to  a  joint  stock  company.  Now,  in  an  argument  of 
tfaifr  nature,  there-  is  tie  inherent  in^nority  of  conclusiveness.  Like 
o^er  arguments,  fromf  resemblancej  it  may  amount  to  nothing,  or  it 
ipajr  be  a  perfect  and  conclusive  induction.  -The  circumstance  in  which 
ihe  two'  cases  resemble,  may  be  capable  of  being  showli  to  be  the 
•  nkUerial  circumstance;  to  be  that  on  which  all  the  consequences, 
liepessary  to  b6  taken,  into  account  in  the  particular  discussion,  depend. 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  resemblance  is  ofae  "of  relatidn  ;  ihejunda- 
menfun>relationis  being  the  manstgement,  by  a  few  persons,  of  afTairs 
iff' which  a  much  greater  number  arc  interested  along  with  them. 
Now,  sdme  may  contend  that  this  circumstance  which  is  common  to 
the  two  cajses,  and  the  various  consequences  which  follow  from  it,  have 
the  chief  share  in  determining  all  those  effects  which  make  up  what  wq 
tenA  good  or  bad  administration.  If  they  can  establish  this,  their 
argilment  has  the  force  of  a  rigid  induction  :  if  they  cannot,  they  are 
Baid  to  hav0  failed  in  proving  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  ;  a 
mode  of  speech  which  implies  that  when  the  analogy  can  be  proved, 
the  argument  founded  upon  it  cannot  be  resisted. 

§  2.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  usual,  however,  to  extend  the  name  of 
analogical  evidence  to  arguments  from  any  sort  of  resemblance,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  amount  to  a  complete  induction  ;  without  peculiarly 
distinguishing  resemblance  of  relations.  Analogical  reasoning,  in  this 
iei)se,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  formula :  Two  things  resemble 


each  ot}](er  in  one  or  more  respects;  a -certain  proposition  is  true  of  the 
one;'  therefore  it  is  true  of  the  other.     But  we  have  here  nothinjg  by' 

.  "which  to  discriminate  analogy  from  induction ^  since  this  type  will  eenpe 
for  ail  reasoning  from  experience.  In  the  most  rigid  induction,  equally 
with  the  faintest  analogy,  we  conclude  because  A  resembles.  B  in  one 
or  more  properties,  that  it  does  sa  in  a  certain  other  property. :  The 
difference  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  real  induction  it  had  been  previou^y 
shown,  by  due  comparison  of  instances,  that  there  is  an  inyariabio 

'  ccHijunction  between  the  former  property  or  properties  and'  the  lat;ter 
property :  but  in  what  is  called  analogical  reasoning,  no  such  conjuno- 
tion  has  be^  made  out  There  hare  been  no  opportunities  pf  putting 
in  practice  the  l^ethod  of  Difference,  or  even  me  Method  of  Agree- 
ment; but  we  conclude  (and  that  is  all  which  the  argument  of  ansJogy 
amounts  to)  that  a  fact  f»,  known  to  be  true  of  A,  is  more  likely  to  be  ■ 
true  of  B  if  B  agrees  with  A  in  sgme  of  its  properties  (even  thougk 
no  connexion  is  known  to  exist  between  m  and  those  properties),  thaa 
if  no  resemblance  at  aU  could  be  traced  between  B  and  any  other  "dung 
known  to  possess  the  attribute  m. 

To  this  argument  it  is  of  course  requisite,  that  the  properties  Cauh 
mon  to  A  with  B  shall  be  merely  not  known  to  be  connected  with  m  ; 
they  must  not  be  properties  known  tO'be' unconnected  with  it.  li^ 
either  by  processes  of  elimination,  or  by  deduction  from  previous 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  properties  jn  question,  it  can  be  Con- 
cluded that  they  hare  nothing  to  ao  with  m,  the  argument  of  analogjr 
is  put  out  of  court.  The  supposition  n^ust  be,  that  m  is  oil  e&efctf 
reeily  dependent  upon  some  property  of  A,  but  we  know  not  upon 
which.  We  cannot  point  out  any  of  the  properties  of  A,  which  is  the 
cause  of  m,  or  united  with  it  by  any  law.  After  Viejecting  all  which 
we  know  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  there  remain  several  between 
which  we  are  unable,  to  decide :  of  which  remaining  properties,  B 
possesses  one  or  more.  This,  accordingly,  we  consider  as  affordinff  ' 
grounds,  of  more  or  less  weight,  for  concluding  by  analogy  that  8' 
possesses  the  attributis  m.  n    * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  such  resemblance  which  can  h/b 
poipted  out  between  B  and  A,  affords  some  degree  of  probability, 
beyond  what  would  otherwise  exist,  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it.  If  B  resembled  A  in  all  its  ultimate  properties,  its  possesakig 
the  attiibute  m  would  be  a  certainty,  not  a  probability :  and  every  re=» 
semblance  which  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them,  places  it  by  Ba 
much  the  nearer  to  that  point.     If  the  reseinblance  be  m  an  ultimate  • 

Sroperty,  there  will  be  resemblance  in  all  the  derivative  propertieij|l 
ependent  on  that  ultimate  property,  and  of  these  m  may  be  one.  s  If 
the  resemblance  be  in  a  derivative  property,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
resen^blance  in  the  ultimate  property  on  which  it  depends,  and  m  the 
other  derivative  properties  4epcndent  upon  the  same  ultimate  property. 
Every  resemblance  which  can  be  shown  to  exist,  affords  ground  for 
exjpecting  an  indefinite  number  of  other  resemblances ;  the  particular 
resemblance  sought  will,  therefbre,  be  oflenet  found  among  things 
thus  known  to  resemble,  than  among  things  between  which  we  know 
of  no  resemblance.* 

*  There  was  no  greater  foundiition  than  this  for  NewtCfn's  celebrated  conjecture  that  &• 
diamond  was  combustible.  He  grounded  his  guess  upon  the  verj  high  refraetiug  power'of 
the  diamond,  comparatively  to  ita  density ;  a  pecmlianty  which  had  been  obimTea  to  eifti 
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Por  example,  1  might  infer  that  there  are  probably  inhabitfnts  "ia 
the  moon,  becausie  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  in  the  s^a,  and  in 
the  ai^ ;  and  this  is  the  evidence  x)f  analogy.     The  circumalulie  of  *i 

'  havipg  inhabitants  is  here' assumed  not  to  be  an  ultimate  propi|i^|^but 
(as  it  itf-  reasonable  to  suppose)  a  consequence  of  other  properties ; 
and  dependinj^,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  our  earth,  upon  some  of  ili  • 
properties  as  a  portion  of  the  univerete,  but  upon  whic^  of  thoi0  prop- 
,erties  we. know  not.  Now,  the  moon  resemble!^  the  earth  in  bemg  a 
solid,'  opaque,  nearly  spheric^  substance ;  containing  active  ipokHnioeB; 
receilHnlf  heat  and  light  from  thei3un,'in  about  -the  saiM^Dltaiifty  as 
our  earth ;  revolving  on  its  axis ;  whose  materiqjs  grmtf^  an^  which 
obey  all  the  various  laws  resulting  fit)m  that  property.  And  I  think 
QO  one  will  deny  that  if  this  were  all  (hat  was  Known  of  the  moon,  the 
existence  of  inhabitants  in  that  luminary  would  derive  from  these 
▼ahons  resemblances  to  the  earth,  a  greater  degfee  of  probability 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  :  although  the  amoimt  of  the  augmenta- 
tion it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  estimate. 

If,  however,  every  resemblance  proved  between  B  and  A,  in  any 

.  point  not  known  to  be  immaterial  with  respect  to  m,  forms  some  addi- 
tional reason  for  presuming  that  B  has  the  attribute  m;  it  is  clear  ec^m- 
tra^  that  every  dissimilarity  which  can  be  proved  between  them,  fur- 
nishes a  counter-probability  of  the  same  nature  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  indeed  impossible  that  different  ultimate  properties  may,  in  some 
particular  instances,  produce  the  same  derivative  property;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  certain  that  things  which  differ  in  their  ultimate  propeTties. 
will  differ  at  least  as  much  in  the  aggregate  of  their  derivative  proper- 
ties, and  that  the  differences  wbich  are  unknown  wail  on  the  average 
of  cases  b^ar  some  proportion  to  those  which  are  known.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  a  competition  between  die  known  points  of  agreement 
and  the  knovyn  points  of  difference  in  A  and  B;  and  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  afe  deemed  to  preponderate,  the  probability  derived 
from  analogy  will  be  for  or  against  B*s  having  the  property  m.  The 
moon,  for  instance,  agrees  with  tjie  earth  in  the  circumstances  already 
mentipned ;  but  differs  in  being  smaller,  in  haviiig  its  surface  more 
unequal,  and  apparently  volcanic  thi*oughout,.in  having  no  atmosphere 

•  Bufhcifeiit  .to  refract  light,  no  clouds,  and  therefore  (it  is  inferentialiy 
concluded)  no  water.     These  diffei^nces,  considered  merely  as  kuch, 

"ihight  perhaps  balance  the  resemblances,  so  that  analogy  would  afibrd 
no  presumption  either  way.  But  considering  that  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  wanting  on  the  moon  aae  among  those  which,  on  our 
earth,  are  found  to  be  indispensable  conditions  of  animal  life,  we  may 

>  conclude  that  if  that  phenomenon  does  exist  in  tlie  moon,  it  tnust  be  as 
the  effect  of  causes  totally  different  from  those  on  which  it  depends 
here ;  as  a  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  moon's  diffeirences  from  the 
earth,  Yiot  of  their  points  of  agreement.  Viewed  in  this  light,  all  the 
resemblahdes  which  exist  become  presumptions  against,  not  in  favor  of^ 

in  fQmbgstible  substances  ;  and  on  similar  n-Ounds  he  conjectured  that  water,  though  not 
combustible,  contained  a  combustible  ingredient.  Experiment  having  subsequent!)  shown 
ttiat  in  both  instances  he  guessed  right,  the  prc^hecy  is  considered  to  have  done  gremt 
honor  to  his  scientific  sagacity ;  but  it  is  to  this  day  uncertain  whether  the  praise  was 
merited ;  whether  the  guess  was,  in  truth,  what  there  are  so  many  examples  of  in  th« 
history  of  science,  a  far-sighted  anticipation  of  a  law  afterwards  to  be  discovered.  The 
pfo^ss  of  science  has  not  hitherto  shown  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  any  real 
Jiezion  between  combustibility  and  a  high  refracting  power. 
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her  being  inhabited.  Since  life  cannot -exist  theire  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  exists  hete,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  the  lunar  world  to 
the  tetrestrial  in  all  other  respects,  the  less  reason  we  have  to  believe 
that  li  fsn  contain-  life. 

There  are,  however,  other  bodies  in  our  system,  between  which  and 
A$  earth  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance ;  which  possess  an'at;mos- 
pbero^  idoudsy  consequently  water  (or  some  fluid  analogous  to  it),  and 
^en  give  strong  indications  of  snow  in  their  polar  regions ;  while  the 
cold,  or  heat,  though  differing  greatly  on  the- ^Verage  from  ours,  is,'  in 
Bome  p&ott  at  least  of  those  planets,  possibly  not  more  extremflk  than  in 
flome  regions  itf  our  own  which  are  habitable.  To  balance  these  agree- 
ments, the  ascertained  differences  are  uhiefly  in  the  average  light  and 
heat,  velocity  of  rotation,  inten&ity  of  gravity,  and  similar  circumstances 
of  a  secondary  kind.  With  regard  to  these  planets,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment of  analogy  gives  a  decided  prcpondei'ance  in  favpr  of  their  resem- 
bling the  earth  in  any  of  its  derivative  properties,  such  as  that  of  having 
inhabitants :  though,  when  we  consider  how  immeasurably  multitudi- 
nous are  those  of  their  properties  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of, 
compared  with  the  few  which  we  know,  we  cannot  attach  moro  than 
a  very  trifling  weight  to  ^ny  considerations  of  resemblance  in  which 
the  known  elements  bear  so  inconsiderable  a  proportion  to  the  un- 
known. 

Besides  the  competition  between  analogy  and  diversity,  there  may 
be  a  competition  of*  conljicting  analogies.  Tlie  new  case  may  be  sim- 
ilar in  some  of  its  circumstances  to  cases  in  which  the  fact  m  exists, 
but  in  others  to  cases  in  which  it  is  known  not  to  exist.  Amber  has 
Bome  properties  in  common  with  vegetable,  otliers  with  mineral  pro- 
ducts.- A  painting,  of  unknown  origin,  may  resemble,  in  certain  o{  its 
characters,  known  works  of  a  particular  master,  but  in  others  it  may^ 
as  strikingly  resemble  productions  known  not  to  be  his.  A  vase  may 
bear  some  analogy  to  works  of  Grecian,  and  some  ^o  thpse  of  Etruscan 
or  Egyptian  art.  We  are  of  course  supposing  tliat  it  does  not  possess 
any  quality  which  has  been  ascertained,  by  a.  sufHoient  induction,  to  be 
a  conclusive  mark  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 

§  -3.  Since  the  value  of  an  analogical  argument  inferring  one  resem- 
bUmce  from  other  resemblanx^es  wdthout  any  antecedent  evidence  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  ascertained 
reeemblance,  compared  first  with  the  amount  of  ascertained  difference 
and  next  with  the  extent  of  the  unexplored  region  of  unascertained 
properties;  it  follows  that  where  the  resemblance  is  very  great,  the 
aacertained  difference  very  small,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  tolerably  extensive,  the  argument  fr6m  analogy  may  approach. 
in  strength  very  near  to  a  valid  induction.  If,  afler  much  observation 
of  B,  we  find  that  it  agrees  with  A  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  known 
properties,  we  may  conclude  with  a  probability  of  nine  to  one,  that  it 
will  possess  any  given  derivative  property  of  A.  If  we  discover,  fbr. 
example,  an  unknown  animal  or  plant/ resembling  closely  some  known 
one  in  the  greater  number  of  the  properties  we  observe  in  it,  but  dif- 
iGsring  in  some  few,  wo  may  reasonably  e^ect  to  find  in  the  unob- 
served remainder  of  its  properties,  a  general  agreement  with  those  of 
the  former ;  but  also  a  difference,  corresponding  proportionally  to  the 
amount  of  obseiTed  diversity.  '  .       ,      " 
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It  thus  appears  that  tho  cohclosiona  derived  from  analogy  are  oolj 
of  iftny  considerable  Talu6,  when  the  case  to  which  we  reason  is  an  ma^ 
J8i6ent  case;'. adjacent,  not  as  before,  in  place  or  time,  but  in  cmnim- 
stances.  In  the  case  of  eftects  of  which  the  causes  are  i^npei&edy  ior 
pot  at  all  known,  when  consequently  the  observed  order  of  their  oe* 
currence  amounts  only  to  an  empirical'  law,  it  often  happens  that  tlie 
conditions  which  have  coexisted  whenever  the  effect  was  observed,  hare 
been  very  numerous.  Now  if  a  new  case  presents  itself,  in  which  aQ 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  them  do,  scime 
one  of  •&  few  only  being  wanting;  the  inference  thc^  the  effect  mtiU 
Occur  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  complete  resemblance  to  the 
cases  ih  which  it  has  been  observed,  may,  although  of  the  nfature  of 
analogy,  possess  a  high  degree  of  probability.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
tp  add  that,  however  considerable  this  probability  may 'be,  no  com- 
petent inquirer  into  nature  will  rest  satishcd  with  it  when  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  complete  induction ;  but  will  consider  the  analogy  as  a 
mere  guide-post,  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  more  rigorouA 
investigations  should  be  prosecuted. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  tlmt  considerations  of  analogy  have  the  higl^ 
est  philosophical  value.      The  cases   in  which  analogical   evidence 
affords  in  itself  any  very  high  degree  of  probability,  are,  as  we  ha?e^ 
just  observed,  only  tho'be  in  which  the  resemblance  is  very  close  anA' 
extensive ;  but  there  is  no  analogy,  however  faint,-  which  may  not  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  suggesting  experiments  or  observationB  thai 
may  lead  to  more  positive  conclusions.     When  the  agents  and  theii; 
effects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  further  observation  ana  experiment,  as' 
in  the  speculations  already  alluded  to  respecting  the  moon  and  plani^tii, 
such  slight  pipbabilities  are  no  more  than  an  interesting  theme  for  tlM 
pleasant  exercise  of  imagination^  but  any  suspicion,  however  sligbt, 
that  sets  an  ingenious  person  at  work  to^  contrive,  an  experitnent,  or 
that  affords  a  rdason  for  trying  one  experiment  rather  than  anothdr, 
may  be  of  eminent  service  to  philosophy. 

On  this  ground,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  judgment  which  I 
have  concurred  with  Ml  Comte  in  passing  upon  those  scientific  hypo* 
theses  (when  cqnsidered  as  positive  doctrines)  which  are  unsusceptible 
of  being  ultimately  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  induction,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  two  theories  of  light,  the  emission  theory  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a^xd^the  undulatory  theory  which  predominates  in  die  present ;  I- 
BXti  yet  unable  to  agree  with  M.  Comte  in  considering  those  h^ 
theses  to  b6  worthy  of  entire  disregard.  .As  is  well  said  by  Hs 
,(and  concurred  in  by  a  philosopher  in  general  so  diametrically  opj 
t6-  Hartjey's  view9  as'  Dugala  ^Stewart),  "  any  hypothesis  that  has  00 
inuch  plausibility  as  to  explain  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  helpi 
UB  to  digest  these  facts  in  prefer  order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  lifn 
^and  make  experttfienta  cru<),u  for  the  sake  of  future  inquirers."*  If  an 
hypothesis  not  only  explains  known  facts,  but  has  led  to  the  predictkMi 
of  others  previously  unkno^vn,  and  since  verified  by  experience,  the 
laws  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  the  Subject  of  inquiry  must  bear  It 
l^ast'a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  tl|e 
hypothesis  assimilates  it$  and  since  the  analogy  which  extends  bo  te 

*  Habtlby^s  Obtenaikna  on  Jfoii,  toI.  i.,  p.  16.    The  passage  is  not  in  Piiestlej's  car* 
tailedl  edition. 
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may  probably  extend  further,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  suggest  expend 
ments  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  properties  of  the  phenom- 
enon,  than  the  following  out  such  an  hypothesis.  ,  But  to  this  end  !t  ig 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  hypothesis  be  mistal^en  for  a  stientifie 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  that  illusion  is  iA  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  an  impediment  to  the  *  progress  of  real  knowledge,',by  leading 
men  to  restrict  diemselves  arbitrarily  to  the  particular  hypothesis 
which  is  most  accredited  at  the  time,  instead  of  looking  out  for  .every 
class  of  phenomena  between  the  laws  of  Which  and*  those- of  the  givdft 
phenomenon  any  analogy  exists^  and  trying  all  such  experiments  as 
may  tend  to  the  discovery  of  ulterior  analogies  pointing  in  the  same 
lUrection.  •* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  THE  EVIDfiNCE  OP  THE  LAW  OP  UNlVEfcSiVL  CAUSATION. 

§  1.  We  have  now  completed  our  review  otxhe  logical  processes  by 
which  the  laws,  or  uniformities,  of  the  sequences  of  phenomena,  and 
those  uniformities  in  their  coexistence  which  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
their  sequence,  are  ascertainedr  As  we  recognized  in  the  commence- 
ment,  and  have  been  enabled  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  progress  of 
the  investigation,  the  basis. of  all  these  logical  op6ratioiis  is  the  uni** 
versality  of  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity  of  all  the  Inductive 
Methods  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  every  event,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  every  phenomenon,  must  have  some  cause  ;  -some  antecedent, 
upon  the  existence  of  which  it  is  invariably  and  tmconditionally  conse- 
quent. In  the  Method  of  Agreement,^  this, is  obvious;  that  Method* 
avowedly  proceeding  on  the  si^pposition,  that  we  ha\'e  found  the  true 
cause  so  soon  as  we  have  negatived  every  other.  The  assertion  is 
equally  true  of  the  Method  of  Difference,  /fhat  Methpd  authorize^  us. 
to  infer  a  general  law  from  two  instances;  one,  in  which  A  exista  to- 
gether with  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances*,  and  B  follows; 
another,  in  which,  A  being  removed,  and  all  other  j  circumstances 
Remaining,  the  same,  B  is  prevented.  Y^hat,  however,  does  this  pirove^ 
It  proves  that  A,  in  the  particular  instance,  cannot  have  had  any  other 
cause  than  B ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A  was  the  cause,  or  that 
A  will  on .  other  occasions  be  followed  by  B,  is  only  allowable  on  the 
assumption  that  B^must  have  «ome  cause;  'that  among  its  antecedents 
in  any  single  instance  iii  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be  one  which  has 
the  capacity  of  producing  it  at  other  times.  This  being  admitted,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  cade  in  question  that  antecedent  can  be  no  oth6r  than 
A  J  but,  that  if  it  be  no  other  ths^n  A  it  must  be  A\  is  not  proved, -by 
these  instances  at  least,  but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  need  to 
spend  time  in  proving  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  Induc- 
tive Methods.  The  universality  of  the  law  of  causation  is  assumed  in 
them  all.  ^ 

•  But  is  tliis  assumption  warranted  1  'Doubtless  (it  taay  be  said)  maU 
phenomena  are  connected  as  effects  with  some  antecedent  or  cause, 
that  is,  are  never  produced  unless  soqfe  assignable  fact  has  preceded 
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"•  them ;  btit  th^  very  circiltndtance  that  complicated  pi:oc6s8eB  of  induc- 

tion are  sometimdd  necessary,  shows  that  cases  exist  in  ^hicb  this 
regular  order  of  succession  is  not  apparent  to  our  first  and  simplest 
apprehension.  If,  then,  the  processes  which  bring  these  casep  within 
'  .the  same  .category  with  the/^rest,  require  that  we.  should  assume  the 
universality  of  the  very  law  which  they  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
e;pemplify,  is  not  this  a  TORlpetitio  prmcfpii?  Can  we  prove  a  propo- 
sition, by  an  argument  which  takeft  it  for  granted  1  And  if  not  so 
proved,  on  what  evidence  does  it  rest  ]  , 

For  this  difficulty,  which  I  have  purposely  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms  it  would  admit  of,  the  school  of  metaphy^cians  who  have  long 
predomhiated  in  this  country  find  a  ready  salvo.  They  affirm,  that  the 
universality  of  causation  is  a  truth  which  we  cat^not  help  believing; 
that  the  belief  in  it  is  an  instinct,  one  of  the  laws  of  our  believing 
^ulty.  As  the  proof  of  this^  they  say,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  that  everybody  does  believe  it ;  and  they  number  it  among  the 
propositions,  rather  numerous  in  their  catalogue,  which  may  be  logi- 
cally ax'gued  against,  and  perhaps  cannot  bo  logically  proved,  but  which 
are  of  higher  authority  than  logic,  and  w^hich  even  he  who  denies  in 
apepulation,  shows  by  his  habitual  practice  that  his  arguments  make 
no  impression  upon  himself. 

I  have  no  intention  of  enteiing  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  a^  a 
problem  of  transcehdental  metaphysics.  But  I  must  renew  my  protest 
against  adducing  as  evidence,  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  in  external  nature, 
any  necessity  w;hiclrthe  human  mind  may  .be  conceived  to  be  under  of 
believing  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  realities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  realities  by  its  own  capa- 
cities of  comprehension.  The  same  quality  which  fits  mankind  for  the 
offices  and  purposes  of  their  own  little  life,  thetisndency  of  their  beli^ 
to  follow  their  experience,  incapacitates  them  for  judging  of  what  lies 
l^yond.  Not  only  what  man  «an  know,  but  what  he  can  conceive, 
"depends  upon  what  he  bias  experienced.  Whatever  forms  a  part  of  all 
his  experience,  forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and  appears  to 
. .  him  universal  arid  necessary,  though  really,  for  aught  he  knows,  having 
no  existenco  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  The  habit,  however,  of 
philosophical  analysis,  of  which  it -is  the  surest  effect  to  enable  the 
tnind  to  command,  instead  of  beitig  commanded  by,  the  laws  of  the 
merely  passive  part  oT  its  own  nature,  and  which,  by  showing  to  xu 
that  things  ar^  not  necessarily  connected  in  fact  because  their  ideas 
are  potinected  in  our  minds,  is  able  to  loosen  inimmerable'  associations 
which  reign  despotically  over  the  undisciplined  min^ ;  this  habit  is  not 
without  power  even  over  those  associations  which  the  philosophical 
^  school  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  regard  as  connate  and  instinc- 
tive. .  I  am  convinced  that  any  one  accustomed  to  abstraction  and 
analysis,  who  will  fairly  exert  his  faculties  for  the  purpose,  will,  when 
^  his  imagination  has  once  learrtt  to  entertain  the  notion,  find  no  difficaUy 
•in  conceiving  that  in  some  one  for  instance  of  the  many  firmaments 
into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the  universe,  events  may 
succeed  one  dnother  at  rapdom,  without  any  fixed  law  j  nor  can  any- 
thing in  our  experience,  or  in  oui!  mental  nature,  constitute  a  sufficient, 
or  indeed  any,  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  nowhere  the  case.  The 
grounds,  therefore,  which  wdrrant  us  i^  rejecting  such  a  supposition 
w\th  respect  to  any  of  the  phenomena  of  which  w^  have  experience. 
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must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  liny  supposqd  nece^ty  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  •   ,        '       •  * 

As  was  observed  in  a  former  place,*  the  belief  we  entertaan  in  the  • 
universality,  throughout  nature,  of  the  law  of  cause  <and  effect,  is  it^el^ 
an  instance  of  induction ;  and  by  no  means  one  pf  thcf  earliest  '^hidl^  . 
any  of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general,  can  have  made.  We  arrive. ' 
at  this  universal  law,  by.  genorali^ation  frolh  many  laws .  of  inferior 
generality.  The  generalizing  propensity,  which,  instinctive  or-not,'i8 
one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  of  our  nature^  does  not  indeed  a  / 
wait  for  the  period  when  such  a  generalization -becomes  strictly  Jfegiti-* 
mate.  The  mere  unreasoning  propensity  to  expect  wh^t  has  been 
often  experienced,  doubtless  led  men  to  believe  that  everything  had  ■%. 
cause,  before^  ^^]^y  could  have  conchisive  evidence  of  that  truth.  Bui 
even  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  happened  until  many-  cases  of 
causation,  or,  in  other  words,  many  partial  uniformities  of  sequence, 
had  become  familiar.'  The  more  obvious  of  the  particular  uniformi- 
ties suggest  and  prqve  the  general  uniformity,  and  that  generalunir 
fbrmity,  once*  established,  enables  us  -to  prove  the  remainder  of  the 
particular  uniformities  of  which  it  is  made  up.  As,  hoWever,  all  rigor- 
ous processes  of  induction '  presuppose  the  general  unifonriity,  ouf 
knowledge  of  the  particular  uniformities  from  'which '  it  was  first  in- 
feiTed  was  not,  of  course,  derived  from  rigid  induction,  but  from  the 
loose  and  uncertain  mode  of  induction  per  enumerationkm  simplicem; 
and  the  law  of  universal  causation,  being  collected  from  results  so  ob* 
tained,  cannot  itself  rest  upon  any  better  foundation. 

§  2.  Tliis  opens  to  us  a  consideration  of  very  grekt  importance; 
namely,  that  induction  by  simple  enumeration^  or,  in  other  words,  gen- 
eralization of  an  observed  fact  from  the  mere  absence  of  any  known 
in8tai>ces  to  the  contrary,  is  by  no  means  the  illicit  logical  process  in 
all  cases  which  it  is  in  most.  It  is  delusive  and  insufficient  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  observation  is  special  and-  lim*- 
itea  in  extent.  As  the  sphere  widens,  this  unscientific  method  becomes  ,  ^ 
less  and  less  liable  to  mislead ;  aod  the  most  universal  class  of  truths', 
the  law  of  causation  for  instance,  and  the  principles  of  number  and  of. 
geometry,  are  duly  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  that  method  aloiiie, 
nor  are  they  susceptible  of  any  other  proof.  ^ 

With  respect  to  all  the  class  of  generalizations  of  which  we  haire 
recently  treated,  the  uniformities^  which  depend  upon  causation,  the 
truth  of  the  remark  just  made  follows  by  obvious  inference  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.  When  a  fact  has 
been  observed  a  certain  number  of  times  to  be  true,  and  is  not  in  any- 
instance  known  to  be  false;  if  we  at  once  affirm  that  fact  as  an  uni- 
versal trutb  or  law  of  nature,  without  testing  it  by  any  of  thfe  fotir 
methods  of  induction,  nor  deducing  it  by  reasoning  from  other  known 
laws,  we  shall  in  general  err  grossly :  but  we  are  perfectly  justified  in 
affirming  it  as  an  empirical  law,  true  within  certain  limits  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  provided  the  number  of  coincid6nfces  is  greater 
than  can  witli  any  probability  bo  ascribed  to  chance.  The  reason  for 
not  extending  it  beyond  those  limits  is,  that  the  fact  of  its  holding  trw^ 
wi^thin  them  may  be  a  consequence  of  collocations,  which  cabnot 'be 
concluded  to  exist  in  one  place  because  they  exist  in  another  $  or  may 

•  Supra,  pp.' \84^ 
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be  dependent  Qpon  the  accidental ••Abseiice  of  counteracting  agencieSy 
which  any  variation  of  time,  qt  the  smallest  chang6  of  -circuniBtances^ 
may  possibly  bring-  irjto  play.  If  we. suppose,  then,  the  subject  matter 
of  any  generalization  to  oe  bo  widely  diffused  that  there  is  no  time,  no 
place,  and  no  combination  of  ciici^mstances,  but  must  afford  an  exam* 
pie  either  of  its  tFuth<»r  of  its  falsity^  and  if  it  bjB  nevet  found  otherwise 
than  true,  its  truth  cannot  depend  upon  any  collocation  unless  such  as 
ex^t  at  all  times  and  places;  nor  can  it  be  frustrated  by  any  counter- 
acting agencies,  unless  by  such  aa  never  actually  occur.  It  is,  therefore, 
ail  empirical  law  coextensive  wi^  aH  humafl  experience ;  at  which  point 
the'  distinction  b^ween  empirical  laws  and. laws  of  nature  vanishes,  and 
^e  proposition  takes  its  plape  in  the  highest  onler  of  truths  accessible 
to  science.  Such  a  <;^aract€fr  strictly  belongs  to  the  law  of  universal 
Causation,  and  to  the  ultimate'  principles  of  mathematics.  The  induc- 
tion by  which  they  are  established- is  of  that  kind  which  can -establish 
iiothing  but  empitipal  laws ;  an  enipirical  law,  however,  of  which  the 
truth  is  exemplified  at  every  moment  of  time  and  in  every  variety  of 
place  or  circumstance,  has  an  evidence  which  surpasses  that  of  the 
most  rigid  induction,  even  if  the  foundation  of  scientific  induction  wero 
not  itself  laid  (as  we  have  seen  that  it  is)  in  a  generalization  o£  this 
very  description. 

.  §  3.  With  respect  to  the  general  law  of.  causation,  it  does  appear 
that  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  universal  prevalence  of 
diat  law  throughout  natuie  cuuTd  not  have  been  affirmed  in  the  same 
con^dent  and  unqualified  manner- as  at  present.  There  was  a  time 
when  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  have  appeared  altogether 
capricious  and  irregular,  not  governed  by  any  laws,  nor  steadily  con- 
sequent upon  any  causes.  Such  phenomena,  indeed,  were  commonly, 
iiy  that  eariy  stage  of  human  knowledge,  ascribed  4o  the  direct  inter- 
Tention  of  the  will  of  some  supernatural  being,  and  therefore  still  to 
as  cause.  3%is  shows  the  strong  tendeney  of  the  human  mind  to 
ascribe  every  phenomenon  to  some  cause  or  other ;  but  it  shows  als<> 
that  experience  had  not,  at  that  time,  pointed  out  atiy  regular  order  in 
th^  occurrence  of  those  particular  phenomena,  nor  proved  them  to  be, 
as  we  now  know  that^they  are,  dependent  upon  prior  phenomena  as 
t^eir  proximate  6aases.  There  have  been  sects  of  philosophers  Who 
have  .admitted  what  they  termed  Chance  as  one  of  the  agents  in  the 
order  of  nature,  fey  whicn  certain.  cldBses  of*  events  were  eiitif ely  regu- 
lated^ which  could  only  mean  that  those  events  did  not  occur  in  any 
£xed  order,  or  depend  upon  uniform  laws  of  causation.  Finally,  there* 
la  ohe  class  ,of  phenomena  which,  even  in  our  own  day,  at  least  one- 
lialf  of  the  speculative  world  do  not  admit  to  be  governed  by  causes ; 
I  piean  human  volitions.  These  are  believed,  by  the  metaphysicians 
who  espouse  the  free-will  doctrine,  to  be  self-determining,  self-causing; 
that  is,  not  caused  by  anything  external  to  themselves,  not  determined 
by.  any  prior  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  real  opinion  of  these  philosophers 
does  not  go  qiiite  so  far  as  their  words  seem  to  imply ;  they  do  not  in 
refidity  claim  for  this  class  of  phehomena  much  more  than  the  absence 
of  that  mystical  tie  which  the  word  necessity  seems  to  involve,  and  the 
existence  of  which,-  even  in  the  case  of  inorganic  nla^ter,  is  but  an 
illusion  produced  by  language^  But  their  system  of  philosophy  does 
not  the  less  prove  that  the  existence  of  phenomena  which  are  not 
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*  rigorously  consequeht ,  upon  any  antecedents,  does  not  necessarily^ 
even  in  the  present  state  of  oiir  experience,  appear  an  inadmissible 
paradox. 

The  truth  is,  as  M.  Comte  has  well  pointed  out,  that  (although  the 
generalizing  propensity  must  have  prompted  mankind  from  alttiost  thd 
beginning  of  their  experience  to  ascribe  all  events  to  sotne  cause  more 
or  less  mysterious)  the  conviction  that  phenomena  have  invariable  lawQ, 
and  follow  with  regularity  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  was  only 
acquired  gradually;  and  extended  iuseHras  knowledge  advanced^from 
one  order  of  phenomena  to  another,  beginning  with  thos6  whose  laws 
were  most  accessible  to  observation.-  This  progi'ess  has  not. yet 
attained  its  ultimate  point;  there  being  still,  as.  before  observed,  on^ 
class  of  phenomena,  the  subiection  of  which  to  invariable  laws  is  not,  # 

yet  universally  recognized.     So  long  as  any  doubt  hung  over  this  ^   \ 

fundamental  principle,  the  various  Methods  of  Induction  which  took  • 

that  principle  for  granted  could  only  afford  results  which  were  admissi- 
ble conditionally ;  as  showing  what  law  the  phenomenon  u^der  inves- 
tigation must  follow  if  it  followed  any,  fixed  lAw  at  all.  As,  however, 
when  the  rules  of  correct  induction  had  been  conformed  to,  the  result 
obtained  never  failed  to  be  verified  by  all  subsequent  experience; 
every  such  inductive  operation  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  acknowl-  - 
edged  dominion  of  general  laws,  and  bringing  an  additional  portion 
of  the  experience  of  mankind  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  me  uni* 
versality  of  the  law  of  causation :  until  now  at  length  we  are  fiilly 
warranted  in  considering  that  law,  as  applied  t^  all  phenomena  within 
the  range  of  human  observation,  to  «tand  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect 
to  evidence  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  itself. 

§  4.  I  apprehend  that  the  considerations  which  give,  at  the  present  ^ 
day,  to  the  proof  of  the  law  of  uniformity  of  succession  as  true  of  aA 
phenomena  without  exception,  this  character  of  completeness  and 
conclusiveness,  are  the  following : — First ;  that  we  now  know  it  directly 
to  be  true  of  far  tho  greatest  number  of  phenoraena.;  tliat  there  are 
none  of  which  we  know  it  not  to  be  true,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
being  that  of  some  we  cannot  positively  from  direct  evidence, affirm 4t0 
truth;  while  phenomenon  after  phenomenon,  as  they  become  better 
known  to  us,  are  constantly  passing  from  the  latter  class  into  the 
former ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  that  transition  has  not  yet  taken  . 

place,  the  abseilce  of  direct*  proof  is  accounted  for  by  xhe  rarity  or  the    ^ 
obscurity  of  the  phenomena,  out  deficient  means  oi  observing  th^m,  • 

or  die  logical  difficulties  arising  from  the  complication  of  the  circum^ 
stanceli  in  which  they  occur;  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding  aa. rigid 
a  dependence  upon  given  conditions  as  exist$  in  the  case  of  any  other 
phenomenon,  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should 'be  better  acquainted 
with  those  conditions  than  we  are.  Besides  this  first  class  of  cort- , 
sidclrations  there  is  a  second,  which  still  further  corroborates  fhe 
'  conclusion,  and  from  the  recognition  of  which  the  complete  establish*, 
ment  of  the  universal  law  may  reasonably  be  dated.  Although  there  ' 
are  phenomena,  the  production  and  changes  of  which  elude  all  oyrt 
attempts  to  reduce  them  universally  to  any  Mcertained  law;  ye^  in  ,^ 

every  such  case,  the  phenomenon,  or  the  objects  concerned  in  it,  4re 
found  w  some  instances-to  obey  the  known  laws  of  nature.     Thewind^  ' 
for  example,  is  t)ie  ty|^  of  uiicertainty  and  caprice,  yet  we  find  it  in 
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Bome  .cases  obeying 'with- as  much  constancy  as  any  phenomena  in  * 
nutuje  the  law  of  the  tendency  of  fiuicls  to  distribute  themselves  so  aa 
to  equali^^e  the  pressure  on  every  side  of  each  of  their  particles ;  as 
IB  the  case  of  the  trade  winds,  aixd  the  monsoons;  Lightning  might 
once  hav^  been  supposed  to  obey  no  laws^  'but  since  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  identical  with  electncity,  we  know  that  the  very  same 
phenomenon  in  some  of  its  maiufestations  is  implicitly  obedient  to  the 
action  of  fixed  cauises.  I  do  hot-  believe  that  there  is 'now  one  object 
or  event  in  all  eiir  experience  of  nature,  within  the  bounds  of  the  solar 
system  at  least,   which   has  not  either  been  ascertained    by  direct 

'  observation  to  fcllo:w  laws  of  its  Own,  or  been  ^proved  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  objects  and  events  which,  in  more  familiar  manifestations,  or 
on  a  more  limited  scald,,  follow  strict  laws :  our  inability  to  trace  th© 
same  laws  on  the  larger  scale  and  in  the  more  recohdite  instances 
being  accounted  for'  by  the  number  and  complication  of -the  ^modifying 

.  causes,  or  by  their  inaccessibility  to  observation. 

The  progress  of  experience,  therefore,  has  dissipated  the  doubt 
which  must  have  rested  upon  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causation 
while  there  were  phenomena  which  seemed  to  be  sui  generis^  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  with  any  oth^*  class  of  phenomena,  and  not  as 
yet  ascertained  to  have  peculiar  laws  of  their  own.  This  great  gener- 
alization, however,  might  reasonably  have  been,  as  it  in  fact  was  by 
all  great  thinkers,  acted  upon  as  a  probability  of  the  highest  order,  be- 
fore there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  receiving  it  as  a  certainty.  For, 
whatever-  has  beien  found  true  in  innumerable  instances,  and  never 
found  ,to  be.  false  after  due  examination  in  any,  we  are  safe  in  acting 
upon  as  universal  prorvisionally,  untiVan  undoubted  exception, appears ; 
provided  the  natiu*e  of- the  case  be  such  ^hat  a  real  exception  could 
sc^cely  have  escaped  our  notice.  When  every  phenomenon  that  we 
ever  knew  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  had  a 
eause  on  which  it  was  invariably  consequent,  it  was  more  rational  to 
suppQse  that  our  inability  to  assign  the  causes  of  other  phenomena ' 
arOse  from  our  ignorance,  than  that  there  were  phenomena  which  were 
uncaused,  and  which  happened  accidentally  Co  be  exactly  those  which 
Ytc  had  hitherto  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying. 

•  §  5»  It  nmst,  at  the  same  time,  be  remarked,  that  the  reasons  for  ihi^ 
reliance  do>  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  and  .beyond  the 
pjDssible*  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar 
regions,  where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely '  unlike  those  with 
,  which, we  are  acquainted,  <it  would  be  folly  to  affirm  confidently  .that 
this  general  law  prevails^  arty  more  than  those  special  ones  which -we 
tiave  fbund  to.  hold  universally  on  our  own  planet.  The  uniformity  in 
the  succession  of  events^  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation,  must  be 
received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  pbrtion  of  it  only 
wbieh  is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation,  with  a 
■reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases.  To  exjtend  it 
further  is  to  hiake  a  •  supposition  without  evidence,  and  to  which  in 
the  absence  of  any  ground  from  experience  for  estimating  its  degree 
bf  probability,' it  would  be  tidiculous  to  affiact  to  assign  any. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  within  the  bounds  of  human  experience,  this 

^ndamental  law,  though  itself  obtained  by  induction  from  particular 

'  tows  of  causation   cannot  be  .deen^ed  lee«^  certain,  but  on  the  contrary 
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more  so,  than  any  of  those  from  which  it  was  drawn.  It  addb  to  them 
as  much  proof  as  it  receives  from  them.  For  there  is  probably  no  one 
even  of  the  best  established  laws  of  causation  which  is  not  aometimei 
counteracted,  and  to  which,  therefore,  apparent  exceptions  do  not 
present  themselves,  whi<;h  would  have  necessarily  and  justly  shaken' 
the  confidence  of  mankind  in  the  universality  of  thosO  laws,  if,inductivje 
processes  founded  on  the  universal  law  had  not  enabled  us  to  refer  those 
exceptions  to  the  agency  of  counterircting  causes,  and  thereby  reconcilp 
them  with  the  law  with  which  they  apparently  conflict.  Errors,  more- 
over, may  have  slipped  into  the  statement  of  any  one  of  the  special 
laws,  through  inattention  to  some  inaterial  circumstance ;  aTid  instead 
of  the  true  proposition,  another  may  have  been  enunciated,  false  as  ^ 
universal  law,  though  leading,  in  all  cases  hitherto  observed,  to  thq 
samfe  result.  But  the  general,  law  of  causation  would  remahi  un- 
affected by  any  such  error.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  therefore, 
not  without  reason,  placed,  in.  point -of  certainty,  at  the  head  of  all  oiir 
inductions;  on  a  level  with  the  first  principles' of  mathematics,  which 
rest,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  upon  much  the  same  species  of  indu6: 
tion  as  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  UNIFORMITIES  OF  COEXISTENCE  NOT  DEPENDENT  UPON  CAUSATION. 

§  1.  The  order  of  the  occurrefice  of  phenomena  in  time,  is  either 
successive  or  simultaneous ;  the  uniformities,  therefore,  which  obtain 
in -their  occurrence,  arc  cither  uniformities  of  succession  or  of  coex- 
istence. Uniformities  of  succession  are  all' comprehended  under. the 
law  of  causation  and  its  consequences.  .  Every  phenomenon  ht^  a 
cause,  which  it  invariably  follows  j  and  from  this  are  derived  other 
invariable  sequences  among  the  ^uccesshre  stages  of  the  «amQ  efibct^ 
as  well  as  between  tho  effects  resulting  froip  causes  whick  invariabl j 
succeed  one  another. 

In  the  same  manner  with  these  derivative  unifi>rmitie8  <^  succession, 
a  great  variety  of  uniformities  of  coexistence  also  take  their  rise.  Co- 
ordinate effects  of  the  same  cause  naturally  coexist  with  one  another. 
High  water  at  any  point  qn  the  earth's  surface,  and  high  water  at  the 
point  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  are  effects  uniformly  simultaneous, 
resulting  from  the  direction  in  which  the  combined  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  act  upon  the  watera  of  the  ocedn.  An  eclipse  of  tho  sun 
to  us,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  earth  to  a  spectator  situated  in  the  inoOn, 
are  in  like  manner  phenomena  invariably  coexistent ;  and  their  coex- 
istence can  equally  be' deduced  from  the  laws  of  their  production.    - 

It  is  an  obvious  question,  therefore,  whethei;  all  the  uniformities  of 
coexistence  among  phenomena  i^iay  not  be  accounted  for  in  this  m^ui^ 
ner.  And  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  between  phenomena  which  ^re 
themselves  effects,  the  coexistences  must  niocessarHy  depend  upon  the 
causes  of  those  phenomena.  If  they  are  effects  immediately  or  remote- 
ly of  tlbe  same  cause,  they  cannot  coexist  except  by  virtue  of  sp^e  laWji- 
or  properties  of  that  cause :  if  Aey  are  effects  of.diffeirent  causesi  tln^ 
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eani)ot  coexist  unless  it  be  because  their  causes  coexist ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  coexistence,  if  such  there  be,  between  the  effects,  proven 
that  in  the  original  collocation  those  particular  causes,  within  the  limits 
of  our  observation,  have  unifornlly  be^n  coexistent. 

§  2.  But  these  same  considerations  dompel  vs  to  recognize  that  there 
must.be  one  class  of  coexistences  which  cannot  depend  upon  causation; 
-the  coexistences  between  the  ultimate  properties  of  things:  between 
those  properties  which  are  the  causes  of  all  phenomena,  but  are  not 
themselves  caused  by  ai>y  phenon^enon,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  which, 
we  .must  ascend  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  Yet  among  these  ultimate 
properties  there  are  not  only  coexistences,  but  uniformities  of  coex- 
*    istence.  ^  General  proppsitions  may  be,  and  are  formed,  which  assert 

^  that  whenever  certain  properties  are  found,  certain  others  are  £>und 

along  with  diem.  We  perceive  an  object:  say,  for  instance,  water. 
We  recognize  it  to  be  wati^,  of  course,  by  certain  of  its  properties. 
Having  recognized  it,  we  are  able  to  'affirm  of  it  innumerable  other 
properties^  which  we  could  not  do  unless  it  were  a  general  truth,  a 
law  or  uniformity  in  nature,  that  the  set  of  properties  by  which  we 
identified  the  subst^ce  as  water,  always  have  those  other  properties 
conjoined  with  ,them. 

In  a  chapter  of  a  former  book,  it  has  been  explained  in  some  detail 
what  is  meant  by  the  Kinds  of  objects,*  those  tlasses  which  differ  ^m 
one  another  not  by  a  limited  and  definite,  but  by  an  indefinite  and  un- 
known, number  of  distinctions.  To  this  we  have  now  to  add,  that 
every  proposition  by  >vhich  anything  is  asserted  of  a  Kind,  affirms  an 
unifonnity  of  coexistence.  3ince  we  know  nothing  of  Kinds  but  their 
properties,  the  Kind,  to  us,  is  the  set  of  properties  by  which  it  is 
identified,  and  which  muQt  of  course  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  fiiom 
ev^ry  other. Kind.t  In  affirming  anything,  therefore,  of  a  Kind,  we  are 
affirming  something  to  be  uniformly  coexistent  with  the  properties  by 

.  #  which  Uie  Kind  is  rec6gnized ;  and  that  is  the  sole  meanmg  of  the 

\  assertion. 

'  -^  Amon^  the .  uniformities  of  eoexistepce  which  exist  in  nature,  may 

]        hence  be  numbered  all  the  {>roperide8  of  Kinds.    The  whole  of  these, 

however,  are  not  independent  of  causation,  but  only  a  portion  of  them. 

Some  are  ultimate  pnoperties,  others  derivative ;    of  some,  no  cause 

can  be  assigned,  but  others  are  manifestly  dependent  upon  causes. 

*f  Thus,  atmospheric  air  is  a  Kind,  and  one  of  its  most  unei]uivocal 

properties  is  its  gaseous  form :    this  property,  however,  has  for  its 

oause  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  oflatent  heat;  and  if  that  heat 

could  be  taken  away  (as  has  been  done  from  so  many  gases  in  Mr* 

Faraday's  experiments),  the  gaseous  form  would  doubtless  disappear, 

'  together  with  numevous  other  properties  which  depend  upon,  or  are 

caused  by,  that  property. 

*  Supra,  book'  i.,  chap.  vii. 

t  In  spme  cases,  a  Kind  is  sufficiently  identified  by  some  one  remarkable  property ;  but 
WfotlL  cobunonly  several  are  required ;  each  property,  considered  singly,  Ming  a  ioini 
property- of  that  and  of  other  K!inds.  The  mere  color  and  brightnees  of  the  diamond  vt% 
comn^on  tp  it  with  the  paste  from  which  Ailse  diamonds  are  made ;  the  double  refraction  it 
•  ^  cbmmon  to  it  with  Iceland  spar,  'and  many  other  Mones ;  but  the  color  and  brightneep 
and  the  <dpuble  refraction  together,  identify  its  Kind  ;  that  is,  are  a  mark  to  us  that  it  it 
combustible ;  that  when  burnt  it  produces  carbbnic  acid  ;  that  it  cannot  be  cut  with  any 
known  substance ;  together  witti  many  other  ascertained  properties,  and  the  fact  that 
there  exist  an  indefinite  number  still  una9<:ertsfaied. 
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In  regard  to  all  substances  wb^ph  are  eb'emici^l  corapouTMls,  and 
wbicb  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  products  of  tbe  juxtapoeition  of 
substances  different  in  Kind  from  themselvos,  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  presume  that  the  specific  properties  of  tbe  compound  ctre 
consequent,  as  eflects,  upon  some  of  the  properties  of  the  elements/ 
although  but  little  progress  has.  yet^been  made  in  tracing  any  invariably 
rielation  between  t^p  latter  anfl  the  former.  Still  more  strongly  will  ft 
similar  presumption  exist,  when  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case « of  " 
organized  beings,  is  no  primeval  agent,  out  an  effect,  which  depends 
upon*a  f  ause  or  causes  mr  its  very  existence.  The  Kinds  tl^refoife 
which  are  called  in  chemistry  simple  substances,  or  elementary  natUr^ 
agents,  are  the  only  ones,  any  of  whoso  properties  can  With  certrainty  ' 
be  considered  ultimate ;  ^nd  of  these  the  ultimate  properties,  are 
probably  much  more  numerous  than  we  at  present  recognize,' since 
eyery  successful  instance  of  tbe  resolution  oi  the  properties  of  their, 
compounds  into  simpler  laws,  generally  lea^s  to  the  recognition  of, 
properties  in  the  elements  distinct  from  any  previously  kiiown.-  The 
resolution  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly-  motions,  established  the  pre- 
viously unknown  ultimate  propertjr  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  aU 
bodies :  the  resolution,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  of  the  laws  of 
crystal  ization,  of  chemical  composition,  electiicityj  magnetism,  &c<, 
points  to  various  polarities,  ultimately  inherent  in  the  particles  of  which 
bodies  arc  composed ;  the  comparative  atomic  weights  of  different 
kinds  of  bodies  were  ascertained  by  resolving,  into  move  general  law^ 
the  uniformities  observed  in  the  proportions  in  which  substances  com- 
bined with  one  another ;  and  so  forth.  Thus  although  every  resolution 
of  a  complex  uniformity  into  simpler  and  more  elpmentary  laws  has 
an  apparent  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate  properties, 
and  really  does  remove  many  .properties  from  the  list;  yet  (since  the 
Tosult  of  this  simplifying  process  is  to  trace  up  an  ever  greater  variety 
of  different  effects  to  the  same  agen^,)  the  further  we  advance  in  thw 
direction,  the  greater  number  of  distihbt  properties  we  are  forced  to  ** 

recognize^in  one  and  the  sa,me  object :  the  coexistences  of  which  prop-  / 

erties  must  accordingly  be  ranked  among  the  ultimate  generalities  of*'      • ' 
nature. 

§  3.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two  kiiids  of  propositions  which  assert 
an  uniformity  of  coexistence  between  properties.  Either  the  prtiperties 
depend  on  causes,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  the  proposition  which 
afHiTOs  them  to  be  coexistent  Is  $,  derivative  law  of  coexistence  between 
effects,  and  untit  resolved  into  the  laws  of  causation  upon  which  k 
depends,  is  an  empirical  law,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  principles  of 
induction  to  which  such  laws  are  amenable.  If,  on  the  other  hand» 
the  properties  do  not  depend  upon  causes,  but  a-re  ultimate  properties^ 
then  if  it  be  true  that  they  invariably  coexist,  they  must  both  be  ultr-  * 
mate  properties  of  one  and  the  same  Kind  ;  and  it  is  of  these  only  that 
the  coexistences  can  be  classed  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  laws  of  nature,   . 

When  we  affirm  that  all  crows  are  black,  or  that  all  negroes  hare 
woolly  hair,  we  assert  an  uniformity  of  coexistence.  We  assert  that  * 
the  property  of  blackness,  or  of  having  woolly  hair,  invariably  coexistjl 
with  the  properties  which,  in  common  language,  or  in  the  scientifib 
classification  that  wo  adopt,  are  taken  to  constitute  the  class  crow,  at  " 
the  class  negro.  Now,  sapposing  blackness  to  be  nn  ultimate  proper^ 
Xx 
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of  black  objects,  or  woolly  hair^fa  ultimate  property  of  the  animals 
which  possess  it;  supposing  that  these  properties  are  not  results  of 

*  <;ausation,  are  not  connected  with  antecedent  phenomena  by  any  law ; 
then  if  all  crows  are  black,  and  all  negroes  have  woolly  hair,  those 
must  be  ultimate  t/ropelties  of  the  Kind  crow^  or  negro^  or  of  some 
Kind  which  includes  them;  If,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  or  woolly 
hair  be  ah  effect  depending  on  causes,  these  general  propositions  are 
manifestly  empiricsd  laws;  and  all  thsn^Has  already 'been  said  respect- 
ing that  class  of  generalizations  may  be  applied  without'  modification 
to  Ihese.  * 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  the«ase  of  all  compounds— of  all  things, 

'  in  short,  except  the.  eleipentai*y  substances  and  primary  powers  of 
nature — the*  presumption  is,  that  the  properties  do  really  depend  upon 
causes;^ and  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  whatever  to  be  certain  that 
ihey  do  not.  .  We  therefore  should  not  be  safe  in  clahning  for  any 
generalization  respecting  the 'coexistence  of  properties,  a  degree  of 
certainty  to  which,  if  the  properties  should  happen  to  be  the  result  of 
causes,  it  would  have  no  claim.  A  generalization  respecting  coexist- 
ence, or  in  other  words  respecting  the  properties  of  Kinds,  fnay  b6  an 
ttUimate  truth;  but  "it  may^  aJso,  be  merely  a  derivative  one ;  and  since, 
if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  derivative  laws  which  are  neither  laws  of 
caiisation,  ndr  have  been  resolved  into  the  laws  of  causation  upon 
-which  they  depend,  it  can  possess  no  higher  degree  of  evidence. than 
belongs  to  an  empirical'  law. 

§  4.  This,  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  one 
ereat  deficiency,  which  precludes  the  application  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
formities of  coexistence,  of  a  system  of  rigorous  and  scientifio  induc- 
tion, such  as  the  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  have 
been  found  to  be  susceptible  of.  The  basis  of  such  a  system  is  want- 
ing :  there  is  no  general  axiom,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
iiiiiformities  of  coexistence  as  the  law  of  causation  does  to  those  of  suc- 
cession. The  Methods  of  Induction  applicable  to  the  ascertainment  of 
causes  and  effects,  are  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  everything 
which  has  a  beginning  must  have  some  cause  or  other ;  that  among 
the  circumstances  which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, there  is  certainly  some  one  or  more,  upon  which  the  effect  in 
question  is  unconditionally  consequent,  and  on  the  repetition  of  which 
it  wouM  certainly  again  recur.  But  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  kind 
*  (cH  craw)  universally  possesses  a  certain  property  (as  blackness),  there 
'  M  no  room  for  any  assumption  analogous  to  this.  We  have  no  pro- 
Irious  certainty  that  the  property  must  nave  something  which  constant- 
ly coexists  yAxh  it ;  must  have  an  invariable  coexistent,  in  the  same 
tnanner  as  an  event  must  have  an  invariable  antecedent.  When  we 
feel  pain,  we  must  be  in  Sbme  circumstances  under  which  if  exactly 
repeated  we  should  always  feel  pam.  But  when  we  are  conscious  of 
•blackness,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  something  present  of  which" 
blackness  is  -a  constant  a9corapani(nent.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room 
.for  elimination  ;  no  Method  of  Agreement  or  Difference,  or  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  (which  is  but  a  modification  either  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement  or  of  the.  Method  of  Difference).  We  cannot  conclude 
that  tlie  blackness  wo  see  in  crows  must  be  an  invariable  property  of 
prows,  n[ierely  because  there  is  nothing  else  presenrof  which  it  can  be 
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jm  invariable  property.  We  theWbre  inquire  into-  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  like  "All  crows  are  black,"  under -the  same  disadvaittage 
«s  if,  in  our  inquiries  into  causation^  we  were  ^compelled  to  let  in,  as 
'  one  of  the  possibilities,'  that  the  effect  may  in  that  particular  instance 
have  arisen  without  any  cause  at  all.  < 

TotJvorlook  this,  grand  distinction  was,  as  it  seQm^-  to  me,  the  capital 
error  in  Bacon's  view  of  inductive  philosophy.  The  principle  of  eliih- 
ination,  that  great  logical  instrument  which  he  kad  .the  imn^enge  merit 
of  first  bringing  into  general  use,  ho  deemed  applicable  in  the  same 
sense  and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner,  to  the  investigation  of  the  coex- 
istences, as  to  that  of  the  successions  of  phenomena.'  He  jseeips  to 
have  thought  that  as  every  event  has  a  cause,  or  invariable  antecedent, 
so  every  property  of  an  object  has  an  invariable  eoexistenf,  which, he 
caHed  its  Form  :  and  the  examples  he  chiefly  selected  for  the  applica- 
tion, and  illustration  of  his  method,  were  inquiries  into  such  I  orms; 
attempts  to  determine  in  what  else  all  those  objects  resembled,  which 
agreed  in  some  one  general  property,  as  harness  or  softness,  dryness 
or  moistness,  heat  or  coldness.  Such  incjuiries  could  lead  to  no  result 
The  objects  seldom  have  any  such  circumstance  in  common.  They 
usually  agree  in  the  one  point  inquired  into,  and  in  nothing  else.  A> 
great  proportion  of  the  properties  which,  so  far  a^  we  can  conjecture, 
are  the  bkeliest  to  be  really  ultimate,  would  secra  to  be  inherently- 
properties  of  many  different  Kinds  of  things,  not  allied  in  any  other 
respect.  And  as  for  the  properties  which,  being  effects  of  causes,  we 
are  able  to  give  some  account  of,  they  have  generally  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  resemblances  or  diversities  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  depend  upon  sorhe  outward  circumstances,  under  the  influence  of 
which  any  objects  whatever  are  capable  of  ^manifesting  those  propers- 
ties  r  as  is  emphatically  the  case  with  those  favorite  subjects  ef  Bacon's 
scientific  inquiries,  hotness  and  coldness ;  as  well  >as  with  hardneis 
and  softness,  solidity  and  fluidity,  and  many  other  very  conspicuous, 
qualities.  -  ^ 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  universal  law  of  coexistence,  similar, 
to  the  universal  law  of  causation  which  regulates  sequence,  we  are* 
thrown  back  upon  the  unscientific  induction  of  the.  ancients,  per  env- 
merationem  simjAicem^  uhi  non  reperitur  instantia  ccmtradictoria.  The 
reason  wc  have  for  believing  that  all  crows  are  black,  is  Isimply  thg-t  we 
have  seen  and  heard  of  many  black  crows,  and  never  of  one  of  any 
otlier  color.  It  remains  to  bo  considered  how  far  this  evidence  can 
reach,  and  how  \Ve  are  to  measure  its  strength  in  any  given  cjuse. 


k. 


§  5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  mere  change  in  the  ^ode  of  ver- 
bally enunciating  a  question,  although  nothing  is  really  added  to  the 
meaning  expressed*  'is  of  itself  a  cqnsiderable  step  towards  Its  solution," 
This,  I  think,  happens  in  the  present  imstance. .  The  degree  of  cei^ 
'  tainty  of  any  generalization  which  rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than 
the  agreement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  all  past  observation,  is  but  anoth^* 
phrase  for  the  degree  of  improbability  diat  an  exception,  if  it  existedi    ' 
could  have  hitherto  remained  unobserved.     The  reason  for  believing, 
that  all  crows  are  black,  is  measured  by  the  improbability  that  crQWS 
of  any  other  color  should  have  existed  to  the  present  time  without  our 
being  aware  of  it.     Let  us  state  the  question  in  this,  last  mode,  and 
consider  what  is  iii\plieJt  in  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  cipwS 
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which  ape  not  black>  and  under  %^|^  conditions  we  can  be  justified  in 
re^rding  tfaifi  aa  incredible. 

If  there  really  exist  crows  which  are  not  black,  pne  of  two  thiags 

'  must  be  the  fact.  Either  the  circumsta^  of  bladness,  in  all  crows 
hitherto  observed,  must  be,  as  it  were,  an  accident,  9Bt  connected  with 

'  any  distinction  of  Kind ;  or  if  it  be  a  property .  of  Kind,  the  crows 
which  are  not  black  must  be  a  new  Kind,  a  Kind  hitherto  overlooked, 
thbugh  coming'  under  the  same  general  description  by  which  crows 
have  hitherto  been  charaeterized.  The  first  supposition  would  be 
proved  true  if  we  wore  to  discover  casually  a  w^te  crowamong  black 
ones,  or  if  it  were  found  that  bl^k  crows  sometimes  turn  white.  .  The 
•dcond  would  be  shown  to  be  the  fact  if  in  4-ustralia  or  Cenlyal  Africa 
a  species  or  a  race  of  white  or  gray  crows  iVere  found  to  pvevift.;kjv 

•  .  .  .  / 

'  §  6.  The  former  of- these  suppositions  necessarily  implies,  that  the 
.  color  is  an  effect  of  causation.  If  blackness,  in  the  t;rows  in  wJMh'it 
Kas  been  observed,  be  not  a  property  of  Rind,  but  can  be  present  w  ab- 
sent without  any^  difference,  generally,  in  the  properties  m  Ae  object ; 
"Aen  it  is  not  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  individuals  themselreB,  but  is  cer* 
tainly  dependent  upon  a  cause.  There  9X%n^  iffpht,  maBflrproperties 
which  vary  from  individual  to  individual  df  tne  same  Rm^o^Hipi  the 
same  infima  species^  or  lowest  Kind.     A  flower  may  be  eifl^pr  white 

,  or  red,  without  diiferiug  in  any  other  respe<ft;  But  thoie  properties 
are  not  ultimate ;  they  depend  on  causes.  So  far  as  tho'fiipp^prties  of 
a  tiding  belong  to  its. Own  nature,  and  do  not  arise  from  eonnfr  cause 
extrinsic  to  it,  they  are  always  the  same  in  the  same  Kind.*  Take, 
fbr  instance,  all  simple  substances  and  elementary  powers ;  the  only 
things  of  which  we  are  certain  that  some  at  least  of  the  properties  are 
really  ultimate.  Color  is  generally  esteemed  the  most  variable  of  all 
prqperties :  yet  we  do  riot  fihd  that  sulphur  is  sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  white,  or  that  it  varies  in  color  at  all,  except  so  far  as  color 
is  th^  effect  of  some  extrinsic  cause,  as  of  the  sort  of  light  thrown  upon 
"k,  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  particles,  &c.  (as  after  fusion). 
We  ^o  not  find  that  iron  is  sometimes  fluid  and  sometimes  solid  at  the 

.  same  temperature  ;  gold  sometimes  malleable  and  sometimes  brittle ; 
that  hydrogeh  wiH  sometimes  combine  with  oxygen  and  sometimes 
not ;  or  the  like.  If  from  'siniple  substances  We  pass  to  any  of  their 
.definite  cmnpounds,  as  water,'  lime,  or  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  the  same 
constancy  in  their  properties.  Wlien. properties  vary  from  individual 
to  individual,  it  is  either  in  the  case '  of  miscellaneous  aggregations, 
such  as  atmospheric  air  or  rock,  composed  of  hetorogcnieous  substances, 
and  not  constituting  or  belonging  to  any  real  Kind,  or  it  is  in  the  case 
oif  organic  beings.  In  therfa,  indeed,  there  is  variability  in  a  high 
degree^  Animais'  of  the  same  species  and  race,  human  beings  of  >«ne 
saine  age,  sex,  and  country,  will  oe  most  different,  for  example,  in  face 
and  figure.  But  organized  beings  (from  ttfe  extreme  complication  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated)  beij^  moro^  eminently  modifi- 
able, tjiat  is,  liable  to .  be  influenced  by  a  greater  number  and  variety 
•of'causes,  than  any  other  phenomena  whatever;  having,  moreover, 
lliemselves  had  a  1)eginning,  and  therefore  a  cause ;  there  is  reason  to 

*.  I  do,  not  here  ioclude  amoog  propertiof  the  acCideot«  of  auaotity  and  local  dosHioiu 
Svtty  Qn'e  is  aware  .that  do  difftinctvons  of  Kind  can  be  ^oundM  upon  theae ;  ai|d  that  tUej 
.  sftf  uddedt  eqdally  io  thinga  of  difielrent  Kinds  and  to.thingft  of  the  aame. 
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believe  that  none  of  their  properties  fiie  ultimate,  but  all  of  them  deriv- 
4|Klve,  and  produced  by  causation.  And  the  presumption  is  confirmed 
t^  the  fact  that  the  properties  which  vary  from  one  individual  to 
another,  also  generally  vary  more  or  less  at  different  times  in  the  same 
itidividual;  which  variation,  like  any  other  event,  supposeis  a  cause, 
and  implies,  conseqtiently,  that  the  properties  are  not  independent  of 
causation. 

If,  therefore,  blackness  be  merely  accidental  in  crows^.  and  capable 
*bf  .varying  while  the  Kind  i^mains  the  saikia,  its  presence  or,aibs^6e 
iB  doubtless  no  ultimate  fact,  but  'the  effect  of  aomb  unknown  cause ; 
and  in  that  ease  the  universality  of  the  experience  that  all  crows  are 
bltick  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  common  cause,  and  establishes  the  goner- 
alhsatioii  as  an  empirical  law.  Since  there,  are  innumerable  iastanoes 
m.the  affirmative,  and  hitherto  none  at  all  in  the  negative,  the  caused 
m  which  the  property  depends  must  exist  everywhere  in  the  limits  of 
uie  obseiTations  which  have  been  ipade;  and  Uie  nroposition  may  he 
received  as  universal  within  those  limits,  and  with  the  allowable  degree 
of  extension  to  adjacent  cases. 
4  ■ 

4  7.  If,  in  the  second  place,  the  property,  in  the  instances  in  v^ich 
it  has  been  observed,  is  not  an  effect  of  causation,  it  is  a'. property  of 
Kind ;  and  in  that  case  the  generalization  can  only  be  set  aside  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  Kind  of  crow.  That,  however,  a  peculiar  Kind, 
liot  hitherto  discovered,  should  exist  in  nature,  is  a  supposition  so  often 
realized^  that  it  cannot  be  considered  at  all  improbable.  We  have 
nothing  to  authorize  us  in  attempting  to  limit  the  Kinds  of  things  which 
exist  in  nature.  The  only  unlikelihood  would  be  that  a  new  Kind 
should  be  discovered  in  locaKties  which  there  was  previously  reason  to 
l^elieve  had  been  thoroughly  explored ;  and  evqn  this  improbabiUty 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  conspicuousness  of  the  difference  between 
the  newly  discovered  Kind  and  all  others,  since  new  Kinds  of  minerals, 
plants,  and  even  animals,  previously  overlooked  or  confounded  with 
known  species,  are  still  continually  detected  in  the  most  fi-equented 
situations.  On  this  second  ground,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  the  first, 
the  observed  uniformity  of  coexistence  can  only  hold  good  as  an  empir- 
ical  law,  within  the  limits  not  only  of  actual  observation,  but  of  an 
observation  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  required.  Andlience 
it  is  that  (as  remarked  in  an  early  chapter  of  the  present.  Book)  we  so 
often  give  up  generalizations  of  this  class  at  the  first  summons.-  If  any 
credible  witness  stated  that  he  had  seen  a.  white  crow,  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  not  incredible  that  it  should  have  e^taped  notice 
previously,  we  should  give  full  credence  to  the  statement. 
.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  uniformities  which  obtain  in  the  coex- 
istence of  phenomena — those  which  wo  •  have  reason  to  consider  as 
ultimate,  no  less  than  those  which  arise  from  the  laws  of  causes  yet 
Undetected — are  entitled  to  reception  only  as  empirical  laws ;  are  not 
to  be  presumed  true  except  in  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  cifCum- 
stance,  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  or  except  iu'cases  strictly 
adjacent. 

§  8.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  there  is  a  point  of  gencr> 
ility  at  which  empirical  -laws  become  as  certain  as  laws  of  nature,  or 
rather,  at  which  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between  empirical 
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lawa  and*laws  of  nature.  'A3  ^inpkical  laws  approach  tMa  point,  in 
other  words,  as  they  rise  in  their  degree  of  generality,  they  becomtf 
more  certain ;  their  universality  may  be  more  strongly  relied  upon. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  are  results  of  causation  (which,  even 
in  the  dass  of  uniformities  treated  of  in  the  present  ^chapter,  ^e  nevier 
can  be  certain  that  they  are  not)  the  more  general  they  are,  the  greater 
k  proved  to  be  t;he  space  over  which  the  necessary  collocations  pre^ 
vail,  and  within  which  no  causes  exist  capable  of- counteracting  the 
unknown  causes  upon  "which  the  empirical  law  depends.  To  say  that 
anything  is-  an  invariable  property  of  some  very  limited  class  of  objects, 
is  to  say  that  it  invariably  accompanies  some  very  numetf>u8  and  com- 
plex group  of  disCitlguishing  -properties ;  which,  if  causation  be  at  all 
Goncerped  iji  the  matter,  argues  a  combination  of  many  causes,  and 
therefore  a  very  great  'Kability  to  counteraction ;  while  the  compara- 
tively narrow  range  of  the  obsen'alions  i^Buders  it  impossible  to  pre- 
dict to  what  extent  unknown  counteracting  causes  may  be  distributed, 
du-dughout  nature.  But  when  a  generalization  has  been  found  to  hold 
good  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  things  whatever,  it  iB  already 
jgroved  that  nearly  all  the  c^ses  which  exist  in'  nature  Ifave  no  power 
over  it; -that  Very  few  changes  in  the  combination x)f  causes  can  affect 
It;  since  the  greater  number,  of  possible  combinations' ''must  have 
already  existed  in  some  one  or  ether  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  found  true."  If,  therefore,  any  empirical  law  is  a  result  of  causa- 
tion, the  more  general  it  is,  the  more  it  may  be  depended  upon.  And 
eVen  if  it  bo  no  result  of  causation,  but  an  ultimate  cocbdstance,  the 
more  general*  it  is,"  the  greater  amount  of  experience  it  is  derived  from, 
l|nd  the  greater  therefore  is  the  probability  that  if  exceptions  had 
Existed,  some  would  already  have  presented  themselves. 

For  the^  reasons,  i^  requires  much  more  evidence  to  estabhsh  an 
exception  to  one  of  the  more  general  empirical  laws  than  to  the  more 
q^ecial  ones.  We  should  not  have  any  dimculty  in  believing  that  there 
might  be  a  ifew  Kind  of  crow ;  or  a  kind  of  bird  resembling  a  crow  in 
the  properties  hitherto  considered  distinctive  of  thai  Kind.  But  it 
would  require  stronger  proof  to  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  crow  having  properties  ^t  variance  with  any  generally  recognized 
universal  property  of  birds ;  and  a  still  higher  degree  if  the  properties 
conflict  wnth  any  recognized  universal  property  of  animals.  And  this 
IB  confbrraable  to  the  mode  of  judgment  recommended  by  the  common 
iettse  and  general  practice  of  mankind,  who  are  more  incredulous  as  to 
any  novelties  in  nature,  according  to  the  degree  of  generality  of  the 
experience  which  these  novelties  Qeem  to  contradict, 

§  9*  Still,  however,  even  these  greater  generalizations,  which  em- 
brace comprehensive  Kinds,  containing  under  them  a  great  number 
and  ^variety  of  injinue  species^  are  only  empirical  laws,  resting  upon 
induction  by  simple  enumeration  merely,  and  not  upon  any  process  of 
elimination,  a  process  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  kind  of  case.  Such 
generalisations,  therefore,  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  all  the  infimtf  species  comprehended  in  them,  and  not  of  a  portion 
only.  Wo  cannot  conclude,  merely  because  a  proposition  is  true  of  a 
1lnnll)^r  of  things  resembling  one  another  only  in  being  animals,  that 
k  is  therefore  true  of  all  animals.  If,  indeed,  anythiqg  be  true  of 
lf>ocim  which  differ  more  finom  one  another  than  either  4&ers  &om  a 
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third,  (especially  if  that  third  species  occupies  .in  most  of  its  known 
properties  a  position  between  the  two  former,)  dierc  is  som«  proba- 
oility  that  the  same  thing  will  also  be  true  of  thit  iiitermediate  Species ; 
..  for  it  is  often,  though  by  no  means  universally,  found,  that  there  is  a 
gort  of  parallelism  in  the  properties  of  different  kinds,  and  that  their' 
degree  of  unhkeness  in  one  respect  bears  'some  proportion  to  their 
unlikcness  in  others,  We  see  thts  parallelism  in^  the/properties  of  the 
'  different  metals ;  in  those  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon ;  of 
oxygon,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromc ;  in  the  natural  6rdei*s  of  plants 
"tod  animals,  &c.  But  there  are  innumerable  anomalies  and.  excep- 
tions to  this  sort  of  conformity,  or  rather  the. conformitjt- itself  is  but  an 
anomaly  and  an  exception  in  nature. 

^Univerrtal  propositions,  therefore,  respecting  the  propertieil  of  su- 
perior Kinds,  unless  grounded  on  proved  or  presumed  connexion  by 
causation,  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  excopt  after  separately  examining 
every  known  sub-kind  included  in  the  larger  Kind.  And. even  then 
such  generalizations  must  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  given  up  on  the 
Occurrence  ot  some  new  anomaly,  which,  when'  the  uniformity  is  not 
derived  from  causation,  can  never,  even  ki  the  case  of  the. most;  general 
of  these  empirical  laws,  bo  con^dered  very  improbable.  Thus  all  the 
universal  propositions  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  lay  down 
respecting  simple,  substances,  or  concerning  any  of  the  classes  which 
have  been  formed  among  simple  substances  (and  the  attempt  has  been 
often  made)  have,  with  the  progress  of  experience,  either  faded  into 
inanity,  or  been  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  and  ieach  .Kind  of  simple 
substance  remains  with  its  own  collection  of  properties  apart  from  die 
rest,  saving  a  certain  parallelism  with  a  few  other  ^inds,  the  most 
similar  to  itself.  In  organized  boings,  indeed,  there  are  abundance  of 
propositions  ascertained  to  be  universally  true  of  superior  -genera,  to 
many  of  which  the  discovery  hereafter  of' any  exceptions  must  be 
regarded  as  supremely  hn probable.  But  these,  as  already  observed, 
are,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  truths  dependent  upon  causation. 
Uniformities  of  coexistence,  then,  not  only  when  they  are  cons^ 
quenccs  »of  laws  of  succession,  but  also  when  rtiey  arc  ultimate  truths, 
must  bo  ranked,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  among  empirical  laws ;  ana 
ard  amenable  in  every  respect  to  the  same  rules  with  those  unresolved 
Uniformities. which  are  known  to  bo  dependent  upon  causation.        ■   . 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  APPROXIMATE  GENERALIZATIONS,  AND  PROBABLE  EVIOEKCE. 

.  §  1.  In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  inductive  process,  we 
have  hitherto  confined  our  notice  to  such  j^eneralizadons  froip  experi- 
ence as  profess,  to  be  universally  true,  We  indeed  recognized  a 
distinction  between  genei*alizations  which  are  certain  and  th6se  which 
are  only  probable  :  but  the  propositions  themselves,  though  they 
differed  in  being  more  or  loss  doubtful  in  tho  one  case,  and  not  at  aU 
doubtful  in  the  other,  were  always  of  tho-  form.  Every  A  is  B ;  Aey 
claimed  nothing  less  than  uniiversality,  whatever  might  be  th,e  com- 
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pletencss  or  the  inc6nipletcness  of  our  assurance  of  tHeir  truth.  There 
remaiir,  however,  a  class  of  propositions  avowedly  not  universa);  in 
which  if  is  not  pretended. that  the  predicate  is  always  true  of  the 

'  subject ;  but  thp  Value  of  which,  a9  generalizations,  is  nevertheless 
erxtremely  jajeaL'  An  .important  portion  of  the  field  of  inductive 
knowledge  does  not  consist  of  universal  truths,  but  of  approximations 
%o  such  truths ;  and  when  ^  conclusion  is  sai^  to  re3t  upon  probable 

.evidence,  the  premisses  H  is  drawn  from  are  usually  generalizations  of 
this  sort.    .        "" 

As^eve^y  certain  inference  respecting  a  particular  case,  implies  thai 
there  is  ground  for  a  general  proposition, x)f  the. form.  Every  A  is  B; 

'sa  does  ev^ry.  probable  inference  suppose  that  there  is  ground  for  a 
proposition  of  the  form.  Most  A  are  B :  and  the  degree  of  probability 
of  tne. inference  in.  an  average  case>  will  depend  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  nuitiber  of  instaiices  existing  in  nature  which  accord  with 
tl^e  generalization,  and  the  number  of  those  which  oonflict  with  it. 

■  §  2.  Propositions  in  the  fbrm,  Most  A  arfe  By  are  of  a  very  different 
ieeree  of  importaiice  in  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  life.  To  the 
scientific'  inquirer  they  are  valuable  chiefly  as  materials  for,  and  steps 
-towards,  universal  truths*  The  discovery  of  these  is  the  proper  end 
of 'science:  its  work  is  not  dune  if  it  stops  at  the  proposition  that  s 
mcyority  of  A  are  B,  without  circumscribing  that  majority  by  some 
Qommon  character,  fitted  to  distinguish  them  from  the  minonty.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  iiiferior  precision  of  such  imperfect  generalizations, 
and  the  inferior  assurance  with  which  they  can  be  applied  to  individual 
cases,  it  is  plain  that,- compared  with  exact  generalizations,  they  are 
almost  .usclegs  as  meaiis  of  discovering  ulterior  truths  by  way  of 
.  deduction.  We  iliay,  it  is  true,  by  combining  the  proposition.  Most  A 
are  B,  with  an  universal  proposition.  Every  B  is  O,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  most  A  are  G.  But  when  a  second  proposition  of  the 
approximate  kind  is  introduced— or  even  when  there  is  but  one,  if 
that  one  be  the  major  premiss — notliing  .can  be  positively  c<mcluded. 
When  the  major  is  Most  B.are  D,  then,  even  if  the  minor  be  Every  A 
is  B,  we  (Cannot  infer  that  most  A  are  D,  or  with  any  certainty  that 
even  some  A  are  D.  Though  the  majority  of  the  class  B  have  the 
attribute  signified  by  D,  the  whole  of  the  sub-class  A  may  belong  to 
the  minority. 

Though  so  little  use  can  be  made,  in  science,  of  approxinjate  gen* 
*eralizations,  except  as  a  stage  on  tlie  road  to  something  better,  for 

•   practical  guidance  they  arc  often  all  we  have  to  rely  upon.     Even 
when  science  has  really  determinod  the  universal  laws  of  any  phe- 

^nomenon,  not  only  are  those  laws  generally  too  much  encumbered 
with  conditions  to  be  adapted  for  every-day  use,  but  the  cases  which 
present  themselves  in  life  are  too  complicated,  and  our  decisions 
require  to  be 'taken  too  rapidly-,  to  admit  of  waiting  till  tlie  existence 
of  a  phenortienon  can-  be  proved  by  what  have  been  scientifically 
apc^rtainod  ■  to  be  universal  marks  of  it.  To  be  indecisive  and 
reluctant  to  act,  because  we  have  not  evidence  of  .a  perfectly  con- 
'dusive  character  to  Tict  upon,  is  a  defect  sbmetimes  incident  to  scientific 
minds,  Init  which,  wherever  it  exists,  renders  them  unfit  for  practical 
dnKBrgenpies.  If  we  would  succeed  in  nctton,  we  must  judge  by  indi- 
oaiiontf  whiph,  altbougb  tbeydo  not  generally  nSiiiBlead  us,  soinetiHies 
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do ;  and  must  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  incoiaplcte  conclusive- 
ness of  any  one  indication,  by  obtaining  others  to  corroborate  it.  The 
principles  of  induction  applicable  to  approximate  generalization  are 
therefore  a  not  less  important  subject  of  inquiry,  than  the  rules  for  the 
investigation  of  universal  truths;  and  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  detain  us  almost  as  long,  were  it  not  that  these  principles  are  mere 
corollaries  from  those  which  have  be^en  already  treated  of. 

§  3.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cases  in  wliich  we  are  forced  to  guide 
ourselves  by  generalizations  of  the  imperfect  form,  Most  A  aie  B. 
The  first  is,  when  we  have  no  others ;  when  we  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  our  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  any  further; 
as  in  the  following  propositions :  Most  dark-eyed  persons  have  daik 
hair ;  Most  springs  contain  mineral  substances ;  Most  stratified  forma- 
tions contain  fossils.  The  importance  of  this  class  of  generalizations  is 
not  very  gieat ;  for,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  that  wliich  is  true  of  most  individuals  of  a  class  is  not  true  of 
the  remainder,  nor  ai-e  able  to  bring  the  former  under  any  general 
description  which  can  distinguish  them  from  the  latter,  yet  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  propositions  of  a  less  degree  of  generality, 
and  to  break  down  the  class  A  into  sub-classes,  we  may  generally 
obtain  a  collection  of  propositions  exactly  true.  We  do  not  know  why 
most  wood  is  lighter  than  water,  nor  can  we  point  out  any  general 
property  which  discriminates  wood  that  is  lighter  than  water  from  that 
which  is  heavier.  But  we  know  exactly  what  species  are  the  one  and 
what  the  other.  And  if  we  meet  with  a  specimen  not  conformable  to 
any  known  species  (the  only  case  in  which  our  previous  knowledge 
affords  no  other  guidance  than  the  approximate  generalization),  we 
can  generally  make  a  specific  expenment,  which  is  always  a  safer 
resource. 

It  ofteucr  happens,  however,  that  the  proposition,  Most  A  are  B,  is 
not  the  ultimatum  of  our  scientific  progress,  though  the  knowledge  we 
possess  beyond  it  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
particular  instance.  In  such  a  case,  we  know  well  enough  what  cir- 
cumstances really  distinguish  the  portion  of  A  which  have  the  attribute 
B  from  the  portion  which  have  it  not,  but  have  no  means,  or  no  time, 
to  examine  whether  those  characteristic  circumstances  exist  or  not  in 
the  individual  case.  This  is  generally  the  situation  we  are  in  when 
the  inquiry  is  of  the  kind  called  moral,  that  is,  of  the  kind  which  have 
in  view  to  predict  human  actions.  To  enable  us  to  affirm  anything 
universally  concerning  the  actions  of  classes  of  men,  the  classification 
must  be  grounded  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  mental  culture  and 
habits,  which  in  an  individual  case  are  seldom  exactly  known;  and 
classes  grounded  on  these  distinctions  would  never  precisely  accord 
with  those  into  which  mankind  are  necessarily  divided  for  social 
purposes.  All  i)ropo8itions  which  can  be  framed  respecting  the  actions 
of  men  as  ordinarily  classified,  or  as  classified  according- to  any  kind  of 
outward  indications,  are  merely  approximate.  We  can  only  say,  Most 
men  of  a  particular  age,  profession,  country,  or  rank  in  society,  have 
Buch  and  such  qualities,  or.  Most  persons  when  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances act  in  such  and  such  a  way.  Not  that  we  do  not  in  general 
know  well  enough  upon  what  causes  the  qualities  depend,  or  what  sort 
of  persons  they  are  who  act  in  that  particular  way ;  but  we  have  eel- 
Yy 
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dom  the  means  *9f  knowing  whether  any  indiyidaal  person  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  those  causes,  or  is  a  person  of  that  particular 
sort.  We  could  replace  the  approximate  generalizations  by  proposi- 
tions universally  true;  but  these  would  hardly  ever  be  capable  of 
being  applied  to  practice.  We  should  be  sure  of  our  majors,  but  we 
should  not  be  able  to  get  minors  corresponding  to  them:  we  are 
forced  therefore,  to  draw  our  conclusions  fitnn  coarser  and  more  fallible 
indications. 

)  4.  Proceeding  now  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  suf^ 
ficient  evidence  of  an  approximate  generalization ;  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  recojznizing  that  when  admissible  at  all,  it  is  ad- 
missible only  as  an  empirical  law.  Propositions  of  the  form,  £very 
A  is  B,  are  not  necessarily  laws  of  causation,  or  ultimate  uniformities 
of  coexistence ;  propositions  like  Most  A  are  B,  cannot  be  so.  Propo- 
sitions hitherto  found  true  in  every  observed  instance,  may  yet  be  no 
necessary  consequence  of  laws  of  causation  or  of  ultimate  uniformities, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  false  beyond  the 
limits  of  actual  obser\'ation :  still  more  evidently  must  this  be  the  case 
with  propositions  which  are  only  true  in  a  mere  majority  of  the  ob- 
Ber>'ed  instances. 

There  is  some  difference,  however,  in  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the 
proposition,  Most  A  are  B,  according  as  that  approximate  generaliza- 
tion composes  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the   subject,    or  not. 
Suppose,  first,  that  the  former  is  the  case.     We  know  only  that  most 
A  are  B,  not  why  they  are  so,  nor  in  what  respect  those  which  are, 
differ  from  those  which  are  not.     How  then  did  we  learn  that  most  A 
are  B  ?     Precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  we  should  have  learnt,  had 
such  happened  to  be  the  fact,  that  all  A  are  B.     We  collected  a  num-' 
ber  of  instances  sufficient  to  eliminate  chance,  and  having  done  so, 
compared  the  number  of  instances  in  the  affirmative  \^nth  the  number  in 
the  negative.    The  result,  like  other  unresolved  derivative  laws,  can  be 
relied  on  solely  within  the  limits  not  only  of  place  and  time,  but  also  of 
circumstance,  under  which  its  truth  has  been  actually  obscr\-ed ;  for 
as  we  are  supposed  to  l)o   ignorant  of  the  causes  which  make  the 
proposition  true,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  manner  any  new  circumstance 
rai^it  perhaps  affect  it.     The  proposition,  Most  judges  are  inaccossi- 
fale  to  bribes,  would  be  fbund  true  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, North  Americans,  and  so  forth  ;  but  if  on  this  o^^dcnce  alone  we 
extended  the  assertion  to  Orientals,  we  should  strj)  beyond  the  limits, 
not  only  of  place  but  of  circumstance,  within  which  the  fact  had  been 
obsen'ed,  and  should  let  in  possibilities  of  the  absence  of  the  deter- 
mining causes,  or  the  presence  of  counteracting  ones,  which  might  be 
fatal  to  the  approximate  generalization. 

In  the  case  where  the  approximate  proposition  is  not  the  ultimatum 
of  our  scientific  knowledge,  but  only  the  most  available  f<>rm  of  it  fw 
our  practical  guidance  ;  where  we  know  not  only  that  most  A  have  the 
attribute  B,  but  also  the  causes  of  B,  or  some  properties  by  which  the 
portion  of  A  which  has  that  attribute  is  disthigiiished  from  the  portion 
which  has  it  not ;  we  are  rather  more  favorably  situated  than  in  the 
preceding  case.  For  we  have  now  a  double  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  be  true  that  most  A  are  B ;  the  direct  mo<le,  as  before, 
and  an  indirect  one,  that  of  examining  whether  the  proposition  admits 
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of  being  deduced  from  the  known  cause,  or  from  the  Known  criterion, 
of  B.     Let  the  question,  for  example,  be,  Whether  most  Scotchmen 
can  read  ]     We  may  not  have  observed,  or  received  the^  testimony  of 
others  respecting,   a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  Scotchmen  to 
ascertain  this  fact ;  but  when  wo  consider  that  the  cause  of  being  able 
to  read  is  the  having  been  taught  it,  another  mode  of  determining  the 
question  presents  itself,  namely,  by  inquiring  whether  most  Scotchmen 
have  been  sent  to  schools  where  reading  is  effectually  taught.     Of 
these  two  modes,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  more 
available.     In  some  cases,  the  frequency  of  the  effect  is  the  more  ac* 
cessible  to  that  eoctensive  and  varied  observation  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  establishment  of  an  empirical  law ;  at  other  times,  the  frequency 
of  the  causes,  or  of  some  collateral  indications.     It  commonly  happens 
that  neither  is  susceptible  of  so  satisfactory  an  induction  as  could  be 
desired,  and  that  the  grounds  on  whidi  the  conclusion  is  received  are 
compounded  of  both.     Thus  a  man  may  believe  that  most  Scotchmen 
can  read,  because,  so  far  as  his  information  extends,  most  Scotch- 
men have  been  sent  to  school,  and  most  Scotch  schools  teach  reading 
effectually;   and  also  because  most  of  the  Scotchmen  whom  he  has 
known  or  heard  of,  could  read ;  though  neither  of  these  two  sets  of 
observations  may  by  itself  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions  of  extent  and 
variety. 

Although  the  approximate  generalization  may  in  most  cases  be 
indispensable  for  our  guidance,  even  when  we  know  the  cause,  or 
some  certain  mark,  of  the  attribute  predicated;  it  needs  hardly  be 
obser\'ed  tliat  we  may  always  replace  the  uncertain  indication  by  a 
certain  one,  in  any  case  in  which  we  can  actually  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  cause  or  mark.  For  example,  an  assertion  is  made 
by  a  witness,  and  the  question  is,  whether  to  believe  it.  If  we  do  not 
look  to  any  of  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  have 
nothing  to  direct  us  but  the  approximate  generalization,  that  truth 
is  more  common  than  falsehood,  or,  in  other  words,  that  most  per- 
sons, on  most  occasions,  speak  truth.  But  if  we  consider  in  what 
circumstances  the  cases  when  ti-uth  is  spoken  differ  from  those  in 
which  it  is  not,  we  find,  for  instance,  the  following :  the  witness's  being 
aii  honest  man  or  not ;  his  being  an  accurate  observer  or  not ;  Ul 
having  an  interest  to  serve  in  the  matter  or  not.  Now,  not  only  may 
we  be  able  to  obtain  other  approximate  generalizations  respecting  the 
degree  of  frequency  of  these  various  possibilities,  but  we  may  know 
which  of  them  is  positively  realized  in  the  individual  case.  That  the 
witness  has  or  has  not  an  interest  to  ser\'o,  we  may  know  directly; 
and  the  other  two  points  indirectly,  hf  means  of  marks ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  his  conduct  on  some  former  occasion ;  or  from  his  rep- 
utation, which,  though  not  a  sure  mai'k,  affords  an  approximate 
feneralization  (as,  for  instance.  Most  persons  who  are  reputed  honest 
y  those  with  whom  they  have  had  frequent  dealings,  are  really  so,) 
which  approaches  nearer  to  an  universal  truth  than  the  approximate 
general  proposition  with  which  we  set  out,  viz.,  Most  persons  on  most 
occasions  speak  truth. 

As  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  further  upon  the  question  of 
the  evidence  of  approximate  generalizations,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  not 
less  imi)ortant  topic,  that  of  the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  arguing 
from  these  incompletely  universal  propositions  to  particular  cases 
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§  5  So  far  ss  regards  the  direct  application  of  an  approximate 
genei  allzation  to  an  individual  instance,  this  question  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. If  the  proposition,  Most  A  arc  B,  has  been  established,  by  a 
sufficient  induction,  as  an  empirical  law,  we  may  conclude  that  any 
particular  A  is  B,  with  a  probability  proportioned  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  number  of  affirmative  instances  over  the  number  of  excep- 
tions. .  If  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  attain  numerical  precision 
in  the  data,  a  corresponding  degree  of  precision  may  be  given  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  chances  of  error  in  the  conclusion.  If  it  can  be 
established  as  an  empirical  .law  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  A  are  B, 
there  will  be  one  chance  in  ten  of  error  in  assuming  4bat  any  A,  not 
individually  known  to  us,  is  a  B  :  but  this  of  course  holds  only  within 
the  limits  of  tiirie,  place,  and  circumstance,  embraced  in  the  observa- 
tions, and  therefore  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  any'sub-class  or  variety 
of  A  (or  for  A  in  any  set  of  external  circumstances)  which  were  not 
included  in  the  average.  It  must  be  added,  that  we  can  only  guide 
ourselves  by  the  proposition^  Nine  out  of  every  ten  A  are  B,  in  cases 
of  which  we  know  nothing  except  that  they  fall  within  the  class  A. 
For  if  we  know,  of  any  particular  instance  i,  not  only  that  it  falk 
under  A,  but  to  what  species  or  variety  of  A  it  belongs,  we  shall 
generally  err  in  applying  to  i  the  average  struck  for  the  whole  genus, 
from  which  the  average  corresponding  to  that  species  alone  would,  in 
all  probability,  materially  differ.  And  so  if  ?,  instead  of  being  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  instance,  is  an  instance  known  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  set  of  circumstances.  The  presumption  drawn  jfrom 
the  numerical  proportions  in  the  whole  genus  would  prcbably,  in  such 
a  case,  only  mislead.  A  general  average  should  only  be  applied  to  a 
case  which  is  neither  known,  nor  can  be  presumed,  to  be  other  than  an 
average  case.  Such  averages,  therefore,  are  commonly  of  little?  use 
for  the  practical  guidance  of  any  affairs  but  those  which  coHccm  large 
jiumbers.  Tables  of  the  chances  of  life  are  useful  to  insurance  offices, 
but  they  go  a  very  little  way  towards  informing  any  one  of  the  chances 
of  his  own  life,  or  any  other  life  in  which  he  is  interested,  since  almost 
every  life  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  average.  Such  averages 
can  only  be  considered  as  supplying  the  first  term  in  a  series  of  ap- 
proximations;  the  subsequent  terms  proceeding  upon  an  appreciation 
of  tke  circumstances  belonging  to  the  particular  case. 

§  6.  From  the  application  of  a  single  approximate  generalization  to 
individual  cases,  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  two  or  more  of  them 
together  to  the  same  case. 

When  a  judgment  applied  to  an  individual  instance  is  grounded 
upon  two  approximate  generalizations  taken  in  conjunction,  the  prop- 
ositions may  cooperate  towards  the  "result  in  two  different  ways.  In 
the  one,  each  proposition  is  separately  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand, 
and  our  object  in  combining  them  is  to  give  to  the  conclusion  in  that 
particular  case  the  double  probability  arising  from  the  two  propositions 
separately.  This  may  be  called  joining  two  probabilities  by  way  of 
Addition ;  and  the  result  is  a  probability  greater  than  either.  The 
other  mode  is,  when  only  one  of  the  propositions  is  directly  applicable 
to  the  case,  the  second  being  only  applicable  to  it  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  first.  This  is  joimng  two  probabilities  by  way  of 
Deduction  ;  the  result  of  which  is  a  less. probability  than  either.     The 
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type  of  the  first  argument  is,  Most  A  are  B;  most  C  are  B;  this 
thing  is  both  an  A  and  a  C  ;  therefore  it  is  probably  a  B.  The  type 
of  the  second  is.  Most  A  ai-o  B  ;  most  C  are  A ;  this  is.  a  C ;  therefore  ;|^ 
it  is  probably  an  A,  tlierefore  it  is  probably  a  B.  The  first  is  exem- 
plified when  we  prove  a  fact  by  the  testimony  of  two  unconnected 
witnesses ;  tlie  second,  when  we  adduce  only  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  that  he  has  heard  the  thing  asserted  by  another.  Or  again,  in 
the  first  mode  it  may  be  ai-gued  that  the  accused  committed  the  crime, 
because  he  concealed  himself,  and  because  his  clothes  were  stained 
with  blood ;  in  the  second,  that  he  committed  it  because  he  washed  or 
bvirnt  his  clotlies,  which  is  sup[)Osed  to  render  it  probable  that  they 
were  stained  with  blood.  Instead  only  oY  two  links,  as  in  thesQ 
instances,  we  may  suppose  chains  of  any  length.  A  chain'  of  the 
forpaer  kind  was  teiined  by  Mr.  Bentham*  a  self-corroborative  chain 
of  evidence ;  the  second,  a  self-infirmative  chain. 

When  approximate  generalizations  are  joined  by  way  of  addition,  it 
is  easily  seen  from  the  theory  of  probabilities  laid  dowii  in  a  former 
chapter,  in  what  manner  each  of  them  adds  to  the  probability  of  a  con- 
clusion which  has  the  warrant  of  them  all.  If  two  of  every  tliree  A  are  B, 
and  three  of  every  four  C  are  B,  the  probability  that  sometlang  which 
is  both  an  A  and  a  C  is  a  B,  will  be  more  than  two  in  three,  or  than 
three  in  four.  Of  every  twelve  things  which  are  A,  all  except  four 
are  B,  by  the  supposition ;  and  if  the  whole  twelve,  and  consequently 
those  four,  have  the  characters  of  C  likewise,  tliree  more  will  be  B  on 
that  ground.  Therefore,  out  of  twelve  which  are  both  A  and  C,  eleven 
are  B.  To  state  the  argument  in  another  way ;  a  thing  which  is  both 
A  and  C,  but  which  is  not  B,  is  found  in  only  one  of  three  sections 
of  the  class  A,  and  in  only  one  of  foui*  sections  of  the  class  C  ;  but  this 
fourth  of  C  being  spread  over  the  whole  of  A  indiscriminately,  only 
one-third,  part  of  it  (or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number)  belongs -to  the 
third  section  of  A ;  therefore  a  thing  which  is  not  B  occurs  only  once, 
among  twelve  things  which  are  both  A  and  C     The  argument  would,  • 

in  the  language  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  be  thus  expressed  : — the  * 

chance  that  an  A  is  not  B  is  ^,  the  chance  that  a  C  is  not  B  is  ^,  hence  ^  "* 

if  the  thing  bo  botli  an  A  and  a  C  the  chance  is  ^  of  J  =  -^j. 

This  argument  presupposes  (as  the  reader  will  doubtless  have  re- 
marked) that  the  probabilities  arising  from  A  and  C  are  independent 
of  one  another.  There  must  not  be  any  such  connexion  between  A 
and  ,C,  that  when  a  thing  belongs  to  the  one  class  it  will  therefore 
belong  to  the  other,  or  even  have  a  greater  chance  of  doing  so.  Else 
the  fourth  section  of  C,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  tho  ^ 

three  sections  of  A,  might  be  comprised  in  gteater  proportion,  or  even  ♦ 

wholly,  in  the  third  section ;  in  which  last  case  the  probability  arising 
from  A  and  C  together  would  be  no  greater  than  that  arising  from  A 
alone. 

When  approximate  generalizations  are  joined  together  in  the  other 
mode,  that  of  deduction,  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  inference,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  diminishes  at  each  step.  From  two  such  prem- 
isses as  Most  A  are  B,  Most  B  are  C,  we  cannot  with  certainty  conclude 
that  even  a  single  A  is  C  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  A  which  in 
any  way  falls  under  B,  may,  perhaps,  be  comprised  in  the  exceptional 

•RoHcnaU  tf  Judicial  Evidenct.    Book  ▼.    CircimurtaiitiaL 
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part  of  it.  St^ll,  tHo  two  propositions  in  question  afford  an  appreciable 
probability  that  any  given  A  iii  C,  provided  the  average,  on  which  the 
second  proposition  is  grounded,  <vas  taken  fairly  with  reference  to  the 
first ;  provided  the  propositioa  Most  B  are  C  was  arrived  at  in  a  man- 
ner leaving  no  suspicion  that  the  probability  arising  from  it  is  other- 
wise than  fairly  distributed  ovet  the  section  of  B  which  belongs  to  A. 
For  although  the  instances  which  are  A  may  be  all  in  the  minority, 
they  may,  also,  be  all  in  the  majority  ; .  and  the  onet  possibility  is  to  be 
Bet  against  the  other.  On  the  whole,  the  probability  arising  from  the 
two  propositions  taken  together  will  be  corr^c^ly  measured  by  the 
probability  arising  from  the  one,  abated  in  the  ratio  of  that  arising 
n'om  the  other. ,  If  nine  out  of  ten  Swedes  have  light  hair,  and  eight 
out  of  nine  inhabitants  of  Stockholm  are  Swedes,  the  probability 
arising  from  these  two  propositions,  that  any  given  inhabitant  of  Stock- 
holm is  light-haired,  will  amount  to  eight  in  ten ;  although  it  is  rigor- 
ously possible  (however  improbable)  that  the  whole  Swedish  popula- 
lation  of  Stockholm  may  belong  to  that  tenth  section  of  the  people  of 
Sweden  who  are  an  exception  to  the  rest. 

If  the  premisses  are  known  to  be  true  not  of  a  bare  majority,  but  of 
nearly  the  whole,  of  their  respective  subjects,  we  may  go  on  joining 
one  such  proposition  to  another  for  several  steps,  before  we  reach  a 
conclusion  not  presumably  true  even  of  a  majority.  The  error  of  the 
conclusion  will  amount  to  the  aggregate  of  the  errors  of  all  the  prem- 
isses. Let  the  proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  be  true  of  nine  in  ten ;  Most 
B  are  C,  of  eignt  in  nine :  then  not  only  will  one  A  in  ten  not  be  C, 
because  not  S,  but  even  of  the  nine-tenths  which  >are  B,  only  eight* 
ninths  will  be  C :  that  is,  the  cases  of  A  which  are  C  will  be  only 
\  of  y*y,  or  four-fifths.  Let  us  now  add  Most  C  are  D,  and  suppose 
this  to  be  true  of  seven  cases  out  of  eight ;  the  proportion  of  A  which 
is  D  will  be  only  J  of  |  of  tV»  ^^  tV*  Thu^  the  probability  progressively 
dwindles.  The  experience,  however,  on  which  our  approximate  gen- 
eralizations are  grounded,  has  so  rarely  l)ecn  subjected  to,  or  admits  of, 
accurate  numerical  estimation,  that  we  cannot  in  general  apply  any 
measurement  to  the  diminution  of  probability  which  takes  place  at 
each  illation;  but  must  be  content  with  remembering  that  it  does 
diminish  at  every  step,  and  that  unless  the  premisses  approach  very 
nearly  indeed  to  being  universal  truths,  the  conclusion  after  a  very  few 
steps  is  worth  nothing.  A  hearsay  of  a  hearsay,  or  an  argument  from 
presumptive  evidence  depending  not  upon  immediate  marks  but  upon 
mai'ks  of  marks,  is  worthless  at  a  very  few  removes  from  the  first  stage. 

§  7.  There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which  reasonings  depending 
upon  approximate  generalizations  maybe  carried  to  any  length  we 
please  with  as  much  assurance,  and  are  as  strictly  scientific,  as  if  they 
vrere  composed  of  universal  laws  of  nature.  Both  these  cases  arc  ex- 
ceptions of  the  sort  which  are  currently  said  to  prove  the  rule.  The 
approximate  generalizations  are  as  suitable,  in  the  cases  in  question, 
for  purposes  of  ratiocination,  as  if  they  were  complete  generalizations, 
because  they  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  complete  general- 
izations exactly  equivalent. 

.  First :  If  the  approximate  generalization  is  of  the  class  in  which  our 
reason  for  stopping  at  the  approximation  is  not  the  impossibility,  but 
only  the  inconvenience,  of  going  further ;  if  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
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character  which  distinguishes  the  cases  that  accord  with  the  generali- 
sation from  those  which  are  exceptions  to  it;  we  may  then  substitute, 
for  the  approximate  proposition,  an  universal  proposition  with  a  pro- 
viso. The  proposition,  Slost  persons  who  have  uncontrolled  power 
employ  it  ill,  is  a  generahzation  of  this  class,  and  may  be  transformed 
into  tlie  folio wmg : — All  persons  who  have  uncontrolled  power  employ 
it  ill,  provided  they  arc  not  persons  of  unusual  strengtli  of  judgment 
and  will,  and  confirmed  Irabits  of  virtue.  The  proposition,  carrying 
the  hypothesis  or  proviso  with  it,  may  then  be  dealt  .with  no  longer  as 
an  approximate,  but  as  an  universal  proposition;  and  to  whatever 
number  of  steps  the  reasoning  may  reach,  the  hypothesis,  being  carried 
forwai'd  to  tlie  conclusion,  will  exactly  indicate  how  far  that  conclusion 
is  from  being  applicable  universally.  If  in  the  com*se  of  the  argument 
otlier  approximate  generalizations  are  introduced,  each  of  them  being 
in  like  manner  expressed  as  an  universal  proposition  with  a  condition 
annexed,  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions  will  appear  at  the  end  as  the 
sum  (if  all  the  errors  which  affect  the  conclusion.  Thus,  to  the  propo- 
sition last  cited,  let  us  add  the  following : — All  absolute  monarchs  have 
uncontrolled  power,  unless  their  position  is  such  that  they  need  the 
active  support  of  their  subjects  ^as  was  the  case  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  others).  Combining  tliese  two  propositions 
wo  can  deduce  from  them  an  universal  conclusion,  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  both  the  hypotheses  in  the  premisses :  All  absolute  monarchs 
employ  their  power  ill,  unless  their  position  makes  them  need  the 
active  support  of  their  subjects,  or  unless  they  are  perspfis  of  unusual 
strength  of  judgment  and  will,  and  confinned  habits  of  virtue.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  how  rapidly  the  errors  in  our  premisses  accumulate, 
if  we  are  able  in  this  manner  to  record  each  error,  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  aggregate  as  it  swells  up. 

Secondly:  there  is  a  case  in  which  approximate  propositions,  even 
without  our  taking  note  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  not 
true  of  individual  cases,  are  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  universal 
ones ;  namely,  in  the  scientific  inquiries  which  relate  to  the  properties 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  multitudes.  The  prhicipal  of  tliese  is  the 
science  of  politics,  or  of  human  society.  This  science  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  actions  not  of  solitary  individuals,  but  of  majsses; 
with  the  fortunes  not  of  single  persons,  but  of  communities.  For  the 
statesman,  therefore,  it  is  generally  enough  to  know  that  itMst  persons 
act  or  are  acted  upon  in  a  particular  way ;  since  his  speculations  and 
his  practical  arrangements  refer  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  which 
the  whole  community,  or  some  largo  portion  of  it,  is  acted  upon  at 
once,  and  in  which,  therefore,  what  is  done  or  felt  by  most  persons 
determines  the  result  produced  by  or  upon  tlie  body  at  large.  He  can 
get  on  well  enough  with  approximate  generalizations  on  human  nature, 
since  what  is  true  approximately  of  all  individuals  is  true  absolutely  of 
all  masses.  And  even  when  the  operations  of  individual  men  have  a 
part  to  play  in  his  deductions,  as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings,  or 
other  single  rulers,  -still  as  he  is  providing  for  indefinite  duration,  in- 
volving an  indefinite  succession  of^such  individuals,  he  must  in  general 
both  reason  and  act  as  if  what  is  true  of  most  persons  were  true  of  all. 

'The  two  kinds  of  considerations  above  adduced  are  a  sufHcient 
refutation  of  the  popular  error,  that  speculations  on  society  and  govern- 
ment, as  resting  upon  merely  probable  evidence,  must  be  inferior  in 
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certainty  and  iscientific  accuracy  to  the  conclusions  of  wb^t  are  called 
the  exact  sciences,  and  less  to  be  relied  upon  in  practice.  There  are 
reasons  enough  why  the  moral  sciences  must. remain  inferior  to  at  least 
the  more  perfect  of  the  physical ;  why  the  laws  of  their  mofe  compli- 
cated phenomena  cannot  be  so  completely  deciphered,  nor  the  phe- 
nomena predicted  with  the  same  de^^ree  of  assurance.  But  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  so  many  truths,  there  is  no  reason  that  those  we  can 
attain  should  deserve  less  reliance,  or  have  less  of  a  scientific  character. 
Qf  this  topic,  however,  we  shaH  treat  more  systematically  in  the  con- 
cluding Book,  to  which  place  any  further  consideration  of  it  must  be 
deferred. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP   THE  RE&fAINING  LAWS    OF  NATURE. 

§  1.  In  the  Firat  Book  we  found  that  all  the  assertions  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  language,  express  some  one  or  more  of  five  different 
things:  Existence;  Order  in  Place ;  Order  in  Time;  Causation;  and 
Resemblance.*  Of  these,  Causation,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  not 
being  fundamentally  different  from  Order  in  Time,  the  five  species  of 
possible  assertions  are  reduced  to  four.  The  propositions  which  affirm 
Order  in  Time,  in  either  of  its  two  moiles,  Coexistence  and  Succession, 
have  fortned,  thus  far,  the  subject  of  the  present  Book.  And  we  have 
now  ccmclitded  the  exposition,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  work,  of  the  nature  of  ^he  evidence  on  which  these 
propositions  rest,  and  the  processes  of  investigation  by  which  they  are 
discovered  and  proved.  There  remain  three  classes  of  facts:  Exist- 
ence, Older  in  Place,  and  Resemblance;  in  regard  to  which  the  same 
questions  are  now  to  be  resolved. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  very  little  needs  be  said.  Existence  in 
genei-al,  is  a  subject  not  for  our  science,  but  for  the  higher  metaphysics. 
To  determine  what  things  can  be  recognized  as  really  existing,  inde- 
pendently of  our  own  sensible  or  other  impressions,  and  in  what  mean- 
mg  the  term  is,  in  that  case,  predicated  of  them,  belongs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "  Things  in  themselves,"  from  which,  throughout  this 
work,  we  have  as  much  as  possible  kept  aloof.  Existence,  so  far  as 
Logic  is  concerned  about  it, has  reference  only  to  phenomena ;  to  actual, 
or  possible,  states  of  external  or  internal  consciousness,  in  ourselves  or 
Others.  Feelings  of  sensitive  beings,  or  possibilities  of  liaving  such 
feelings,  are  the  only  things  the  existence  of  which  can  be  a  subject  of 
logical  induction,  because  the  only  things  of  which  the  existence  in 
individual  cases  can  be  a  subject  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  a  thing  is  said  by  us  to  exist,  even  when  it  is  absent, 
And  therefore  is  not  and  cannot  be  perceived.  But  even  then,  its  exist- 
ence i$  to  us  only  another  word  for  our  conviction  that  we  should  per- 
ceive it  on  a  certain  supposition;  if  we  were  placed  in  the  needful 

♦  Sapra,  70. 
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circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  endowed  with  the  needful  perfec- 
tion of  organs.  My  belief  that  the  Emperor -of  China  exista,  is  simply 
Iny  belief  that  if  I  were  transported  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  som^ 
other  locality  in  Pekih,  I  should  see  him. '  My  belief  that  JuUus  Cae- 
sar existed,  is  my  belief  that  I  should  have  seen  him  if  I  had  becri  pres- 
ent in  the  field  of  Pharsalia,  or  in  the  senate-house  at  Rome.  When 
I  believe  that  stars  exist  beyond  the  utmost  range  of  my  vision,  though 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes  yet  invented,  my  belief,  philo- 
sophically expressed,  is,  that  with  still  better  telescopes,,  if  such  existed, 
I  could  see  them,  or  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  beings  less  remote 
from  them  in  space,  or  whoso  capacities  of  perception  are  superior  to 
mine. 

The  existence,  therpfore,  of  a  phenomenon,  is  but  another  word  for 
its  being  perceived,  or  for  the  mfcrred  possibility  of  percei^Hng  it. 
When  the  phenomenon  is  within  the  range  of  present  observation,  by 
present  observation  we  assure  ourselves  of  its  cxiiitence ;  when  it  is 
beyond  that  range,  and  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  absent,  we  infer  its 
existence  from  marks  or  evidences.  But  what  can  these  evidences  be  1 
Other  phenomena ;  ascertained  by  induction  to  be  connected  with  the 
given  phenomenon,  either  in  the  way  of  succession  or  of  coexistence. 
The  simple  existence,  therefore,  of  an  individual  phenomenon,  when 
not  directly  perceived,  is  inferred  from  some  inductive  law  of  succes- 
sion or  coexistence :  and  is  consequently  not  amenable  to  any  peculiar 
inductive  principles.  We  prove  the  existence  of  a  thing,  by  proving  that 
it  is  connected  by  sUccessicm  or  coexistence  with  some  known  thing. 

With  respect  to  general  propositions  of  this  class,  that  is,  which  afRrm 
the  bare  fact  of  existence,  they  have  a  pcculiaiity  which  renders  the 
logical  treatment  of  them  a  very  easy  matter ;  tliey  are  generalizations 
which  are  sufficiently  proved  by  a  single  instance.  That  ghosts,  or 
unicorns,  or  fiea-ser[)ents  exist,  woiild  be  fully  established  if  it  could 
bo  ascertained  positively  that  such  things  had  been  even  once  seen. 
Whatever  has  once  happened,  is  capable  of  happening  again;  the  only 
question  relators  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  happens. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  simple  existence,  the  Inductive  Logic 
has  no  knots  to  untie.  And  we  may  proceed  to  the  remaining  two  of 
the  great  classes  into  which  facts  have  been  divided  ;  Resemblance,  and. 
Order  in  Space. 

§  2.  Resemblance  and  its  opposite,  except  in  the  case  in  which  they 
assume  the  names  of  Equality  arid  Inequality,  are  seldom  regarded  as 
objects  of  science  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  perceived  by  simple  appre- 
hension ;  by  merely  applying  our  senses  or  directing  our  attention  to 
the  two  objects  at  once,  or  in  immediate  succession.  And  this  simul- 
taneous or  virtually  simultaneous  application  of  our  faculties  to  the  two 
things  which  are  to  be  compared,  does  neccssaiily  constitute  the  ulti- 
mate appeal,  wherever  such  application  is  practicable.  But  in  most 
cases,  it  is  not  practicable  :  the  objects  cannot  be  brought  so  closely 
together  that  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  (at  least  a  complete  feel- 
ing of  it)  directly  arises  m  the  mind.  We  can  only  compare  each  of  them 
with  some  third  object  capable  of  being  transported  from  one  to  the  other. 
And  besides,  even  when  the  objects  can  be  brought*  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  their  resemblance  or  difference  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us  unless  we  have  compared  them  myiutely,  part  by- part.  Until 
Zz 
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this  has  been  done,  things  in  reality  very  dissimilar  often  appear  undi»- 
guisbably  alike.  Two  lines  of  very  unequal  length  will  appear  about 
equal  when  lying  in  different  directions ;  but  place  them  paraDel,  with 
their  further  extremities  even,  and  if  you  look  at  the  nearer  extremities, 
their  inequality  becomes  a  matter  of  direct  perception. 

To  ascertain  wl^ether,  and  in  what,  two  phenomena  resemble  or  dif- 
fer, is  not  always,  therefore,  so  easy  a  thing  as  it  might  at  first  appear. 
When  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  juxtaposition,  or  not  so  that  the 
observer  is  able  to  compare  their  several  parts  in  detail,  he  must  em- 
ploy the  indirect  means  of  reasoning  and  general  propositions.  When 
we  cannot  bring  two  straight  lines  together,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  equal,  we  do  it  by  the  physical  aid  of  a  foot  rule  applied  first  to 
one  and  then  to  the  other,  and  the  logical  aid  of  the  general  proposition 
or  formula,  "^Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another."  The  comparison  of  two  things  throjugh  the  intervention 
of  a  third  thing,  when  their  direct  comparison  is  impossible,  is  the  ap- 
propriate scientific  process  for  ascertaining  resemblances  and  dissimi- 
larities, and  is  the  sum  total  of  what  Logic  has  to  teach  on  the  subject. 

An  undue  extension  of  these  views  induced  Locke  to  consider 
reasoning  itself  as  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  a  third,  and  knowledge  as  the  perception  of  the  aCTce- 
ment  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas :  doctrines  which  the  Conuillac 
'school  blindy  adopted,  without  the  qualifications  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  were  studiously  guarded  by  their  illustrious  author. 
Whei'e,  indeed,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  (otherwise  called  re- 
semblance or  dissimilarity)  of  any  two  things  is  the  very  matter  to  be 
determined,  as  is  the  case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  quantity  and 
extension,  there  the  process  by  which  a  solution,  if  not  attainable  by 
direct  perception,  must  be  indirectly  sought,  consists  in  comparing 
these  two  things  through  the  medium  of  a  third.  But  this  is  fex  from 
being  true  of  all  inquiries.  Tile  knowledge  that  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground  is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  but  of  a 
series  of  physical  occurrence's,  a  succession  of  sensations.  Locke's  defi- 
nitioiLS  of  knowledge  aikl  of  reasoning  required  to  be  limited  to  our 
kn9wledge  of,  and  reasoning  about,  Resemblances.  Nor,  even  when 
thus  restricted,  are  the  propositions  strictly  correct ;  since  the  com- 
parison is  not  made,  as  he  represents,  between  the  ideas  of  the  two 
phenomena,  but  between  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  mistake 
nas  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  inquiry,*  and  we  traced 
it  to  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  takes  place  in  mathematics, 
where  very  oft;en  the  comparison  is  really  made  between  the  ideas, 
V^ithout  any  appeal  to  the  outward  senses ;  only,  however,  because  in 
mathematics  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  is  strictly  equivalent  to  a  com- 
pas*ison  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Wliere,  as  in  the  case  of  num- 
bers, lines;  and  figures,  our  idea  of  an  object  is  a  complete  picture  of 
the  object,  so  far  as  respects  the  matter  in  hand ;  we  can  of  course 
learn  from  the  picture,  whatever  could  be  leamt  from  the  object  itself 
by  mere  contemplation  of  it  as  it  exists  at  the  particular  instant  when 
the  picture  is  taken.  No  mere  contemplation  of  gunpowder  would 
ever-  teach  us  that  a  spark  would  make  it  explode,  nor,  consequently, 
would  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  gunpowder  do  so  :  but  toe  mere 

♦  Supra,  pp.  59, 15i. 
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contemplation  of  a  straight  line  shows  that  it  cannot  inclose  a  space ; 
accordingly  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  it  will  show  the  same. 
What  takes  place  in  mathematics  is  thus  no  argument  that  the  com- 
parison is  between  the  ideas  only.  It  is  always,  either  indirectly  or 
directly,  a  comparison  of  the  phenoitiena. 

In  rases  in  which  we  cannot  bring  the  phenomena  to  the  test  of  direct 
inspection  at  all,  or  not  in  a  matter  sufficiently  precipe,  but  must  judge 
of  their  resemblance  by  inference  from  other  resemblances  or  dissim-' 
tlarities  more  accessible  to  observation,  we  of  course  require,  as  in  all 
cases  of  ratiocination,  generalizations  or  formulae  applicable  to  the 
subject.  We  must  reason  from  laws  of  nature;  from  the  uniformities 
which  are  observable  in  the  fact  of  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

§  3.  Of  these  laws  or  uniformities,  the  most  comprehensive  are 
those  supplied  by  matfiematics ;  the  axioms  relating  to  equality,  ine- 
quality, and  proportionality,  and  the  various  theorems  thereon  founded. 
And  these  are  the  only  Laws  of  Resemblance  which  require  to  be,  or 
which  can  be,  treated  apart.  It  is  true  there  are  innumerable  other 
theorems  which  affirm  resemblances  among  phenomena;  as  that  the 
angle  of  the  reflexion  of  light  is  equal  to  it  sangle  of  incidence  (etjuality 
being  merely  exact  resemblance  in  magnitude).  Again,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  and  that  their 
periods  of  revolution  are  proportional  (another  species  of  resemblance) 
to  the  sesquiplicate  powers  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  force. 
These  and  similar  propositions  affirm  resemblances,  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  asserted  in  the  theorems  of  mathematics  :  but  the  distinction 
is,  that  the  propositions  of  mathematics  are  true  of  all  phenomena' 
whatever,  or  at  least  without  distinction  of  origin ;  while  the  troths  in 
question  are  affirmed  only  of  special  phenomena,  which  originate  in  a 
certain  way ;  and  the  eq\ialities,  proportionalities,  or  other  resemblances, 
which  exist  between  such  phenomena,  must  necessarily  be  either  de-» 
rived  from,  or  identical  with,  the  law  of  their  origin — the  law  of  caus- 
ation on  which  they  depend.  ,  The  equality  of  the  areas  described  by 
the  planets,  is  derived  frr»m  the  laws  of  the  causes ;  and,  until  its  deri- 
vation was  shown,  it  was  an  empirical  law.  The  equality  of  the  angles 
of  reflexion  and  incidence  is  identical  with  the  law  of  the  cause  ;  for 
the  cause  is  the  incidence  of  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface, 
and  the  equality  in  question  is  the  very  law  according  to  which  that 
cause  produces  its  effects.  This  class,  therefore,  of  the  uniformities 
of  resemblance  between  phenomena,  is  inseparable,  in  fact  and  in 
thought,  from  the  laws  of  the  production  of  those  phenomena ;  and  the* 
principles  of  induction  applicable  to  them  are  no  other  than  those 
of  which  we  have  treated   in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  Book. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  truths  of  mathematics.  The  laws  of  equality 
and  inequality  between  spaces,  or  between  numbers,  have  no  connexion 
with  laws  of  causation.  That  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  action  of  a  particular 
cause  ;  but  that  when  two  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  the  oppo- 
site angles  are  equal,  is  true  of  all  such  lines  and  angles,  by  whatever 
cause  produced.  That  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times,  of  the  planets 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  is  an 
uniformity  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
planetary  motions,  namely,  the  central  and  the  tangential  force ;  but 
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that  the  squaro.  of  any  number  is  four  times  the.  square  of  half  tho 
number,  is  true  independently  of  any  cause.  The  only*  laws  of  resem- 
blance, therefore,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  indepenAently 
of  causation  belong  to  the  province  of  mathematics. 

§  4.  The  same  thing  is  evident  with  respect  to  the  only  remaining 
one  of  our  five  categories.  Order  in  Place.  The  order  in  place,  of  the 
effects  of  a  cause,  is  (like  everytliing  else  belonging  to  the  effectB)  a 
consequence  of  thd  laws  of  that  cause.  The  order  in  place,  or,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  the  collocation,  of  tho  primeval  causes  is  (as  well  as 
their  resemblance)  in  each  instance  an  ultimate  fact,  in  which  no  laws 
or  uniformities  are  traceable.  The  only  remaining  general  propo- 
'     ^  sitions  respecting  order  in  place,  and  the  only  ones  which  have  nothing 

po  do  with  causation,  are  some  of  tho  truths  of  geometry ;  laws  through 
which  we  arc  able,  from  the  order  in  place  of  certain  points,  lines,  or 
spaces,  to  infer  the  order  in  place  of  others  which  are  connected  with 
the  former  in  some  known  mo<le ;  quite  independently  of  the  partic- 
ular nature  of  those  points,  lines,  or  spaces,  in  any  other  respect  tlian 
position  or  magnitude,  as  well  as  independently  of  the  physical  cause 
from  which  in  any  particular  case  thoy  happen  to  derive  their  origin. 

It  thus  appears  that  mathematics  is  the  only  department  of  science 
ikito  the  methods  of  which  it  still  remains  to  inquire.     And  there  is  the 
less  necessity  that  this  inquiiy  should  occupy  us  long,  as  we  have  already 
in  tlie  second  Book,  made  considerable  progi*ess  in  it.     We  there  re- 
marked, that  the  directly  inductive  truths  of  mathematics  are  few  in 
numb.er ;  consisting  of  the  axioms,  together  with  cortain  propositions 
'.    '        t:#ncerning  existence,  tacitly  involved  in  most  of  the  so-called  defi- 
'^'^     •  *     nitions.     And  we  proved,  at  such  length  as  makes  any  return  to  tho 
,'  subject   altogether  supei'fluous,   that  these   original   premisses,  from 

which  the  remaining  truths  of  the  science  are  deduced,  are,  notwith- 
standing all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  results  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience ;  founded,  in  short,  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  That 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  another,  or  that  two  straight 
lines  which  have  once  intersected  with  one  another  continue  to  diverge, 
are  inductive  truths ;  resting  indeed,  like  the  law  of  universal  causation. 
Only  upon  induction  jjer  cnumerationcm  shnpUcan  ;  upon  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  perpetually  found  true  and  never  once  false.'  But  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  recent  chapter  that  this  evidence,  in  the  case  of  a 
law  so  comj)letely  universal  as  the  law  of  causation,  amounts  to  the 
fullest  proofs  attainable  by  the  human  faculties,  so  is  tliis  even  more 
evidently  true  of  the  general  propositions  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting ;  because,  as  a  perception  of  their  truth  in  any  individual  case 
whatever,  requires  only  the  simple  act  of  looking  at  the  objects  in  a 
prpper  position,  there  never  could  have  been  in  their  case  (what,  for  a 
long  period,  in  the  case  of  tlie  law  of  causation,  there  were)  instances 
^  whicli  were  apparently,  though  not  really,  exceptions  to  them.  Their 
^*  infaJJiblc  truth  was  recognized  frointhe  very  dawn  of  speculation ;  and 
aa  their  extreme  familiarity  made  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive 
the  objects  under  any  other  law,  they  were,  and  still  are,  generally  con- 
B^aered  as  truths  recognized  by  their  own  evrdence,  or  by  instinct, 

§  5.  There  is  something  v/bich  seems  to  require  explanation,  in  the 
fact  that  the  immense  multitude  of  trutlis  (a  mulutudo  still  as  far  from 
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being  exhausted  as  ever)  comprised  in  the  mathematical-  sciences,  can 
be  elicited  from  so  small-  a  number  of  elementary  laws..  One  sees  not, 
at  firsty  how  it  is  that  there  can  be  room  for  such  •an  infinite  variety  of 
true  propositions,  on  subjects  apparently  so  limited. 

To  begin  with  the  science  of  number.  The  elementary  or  ultimate 
truths  of  this  science  are  the  common  axioms  concerning  equality, 
namely,  "  Things  which  are  equal  to  tlie  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  and  '*  Equals  added  to  equals  make  equal  sums/'  (no  other 
axioms  are  necessary,*)  together  with  the  definitions  of  the  various 
numbers.  Like  other  so-called  definitions,  these  are  composed  of  two 
things,  the  explanation  of  a  name  and  the  assertion  of  a  fact :  of  which 
the  latter  alpiio  can  form  a  first  principle  or  premiss  of  a  science.  The 
fact  asserted  in  the  definition  of^a  number  is  a  physical  fact..  Each  of 
the  numbers  two,  thre«,  four,  &c.,  denotes  physical  phenomena,  and 
connotes  a  physical  property  of  those  phenomena.  Two,  for  instance, 
denotes  all  pairs  of  things,  and  twelve  all  dozens  of  things,  connoting 
what  makes  them  pairs,  or  dozens  ;  and  that  which  makes  them  so  is 
something  physical ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  two  applies  Bte 
physically  distinguishable  from  three  apples,  two  horses  from  one  horse, 
and  so  forth  :  that  tlujy  are  a  diffefent  visible  and  tangible  phenomenon. 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  what  the  difference  is ;  it  is  enough  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  wliich  the  senses  can  take  cognizance.  And 
*  although  an  hundred  and  two  horses  are  not  so  easily  distinguished 
from  an  hundred  and  three,  as  two  horses  are  froih  three — though  in 
most  positions  the  senses  do  not  perceive  any  differonce— yet  they  fnay 
be  so  placed  that  a  difference  will  be  perceptible,  or  else  we  should 
never  have  distinguished  them,  and  given  them  different  names. 
Weight  is  confessedly  a  physical  property  of  things ;  yet  small  differ- 
ences between  great  weights  are  as  imperceptible  to  the  senses  in  most 
situations,  as  small  differences  between  great  numbers  ;  and  are  only 
put  in  evidence  by  placing  the  two  objects  in  a  peculiar  position, 
namely,  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  delicate  balance. 

What,  then,  is  that  which  is  connoted  by  a  name  of  number  1  Of 
<M>urse  some  property  belonging  to  the  agglomeration  of  things  which 
we  call  by  the  name  ;  and  that  property  is,  the  characteristic  manner 
in  which  the  agglomeration  is  made  up  of,  and  may  be  separated  into, 
•  |iarts.  We  will  endeavor  to  ma^e  this  more  ^intelligible  by  a  few 
explanations. 

Wljen  we  call  a  collection  of  objects  ttco,  three,  or  Jonr,  they 
are  not  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  abstract ;  they  are  two,  three,  or 
four  things  of  some  particular  kind ;  pebbles,  horses,  inches,  pounds 
weight.  What  tlie  name  of  number  connotes  is,  the  ihanner  in 
which  single  objects  of  the  given  kind  must  be  put  together,  in  order 

*  The  tziom,  "  Equals  subtracted  from  equals  leave  equal  difrerences,**  may  bo  demon- 
•trated  from  the  two  axioms  in  the  text.    If  A  =  a,  and  B=6,  A  —  B=o  —  6.    For  if  not,         ^  » 
Jet  A  —  B  =  a  —  6  -f-  c.    Then,  since  B  =  6.  adding  equals  to  equals,  A  =  a  -f  a     But         • 
A=  a.    Therefore  a—a-^c,  \iiHtiich  is  absura. 

This  proposition  having  been  domonstratetl,  we  may,  by  means  of  it,  demonstrate  the 
following :  "  If  equals  be  added  to  unequals,  the  sums  arc  unequal."  If  A  =  a  and  B 
pot  =  6,  A  +  B  is  not  equal  a-\-b.  For  suppose  it  to  be  so.  Then,  since  A  =  a  and  A  + 
B=  a-i-b,  subtracting  equals  from  equals,  B  =  6;  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

So  again,  it  may  be  proved  that  two  things,  one  of  which  is  equal  and  the  other  unequal 
to  a  lliird  thing,  are  unequal  to  one  another.  If  A  =  a  and  A  not  =  B,  neither  is  a  =  B. 
For.  suppose  it  to  be  equal.  Then,  sihce  A  =  a  and  a  =  B,  and  since  tbinga  egual  to  the 
■Bne  tmng  are  equal  to  one  another,  A  =  B ;  which  is  contrary  *to  the  hypothetia. 
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to  produce  that  particular  aggregate.  If  the  aggregate  be  of  peb- 
bles, and  we  call  it  two^  the  name  implies  that  to  compose  the 
AggregatOy  one  pebble  must  be  joined  to  one  pebble.  If  wevall  it 
three^  we  mean  that  one  and  one  and  one  pebble  must  be  brought  to- 
gether to  produce  it,  or  else  that  one  pebble  must  be  joined  to  an 
aggregate  of  the  kind  called  tw<K,  already  existing.  The  aggregate 
which  we  csdl  four  has  a  still  greater  number  of  characteristic  modes 
of  formation.  One  and  one  and  one  and  one  pebble  may  be  brought 
together;  or  two  aggregates  of  the  kind  called  two  may  be  united ;  or 
one  pebble  may  be  added  to  an  aggregate  of  the  kind  called  thret. 
Every  succeeding  number  in  the  ascending  series,  may  be  foiined  by 
the  junction  of  smaller  numbers  in  a  progressively  greater  variety  of 
ways.  Even  limiting  the  parts. to  two,  the  number  may  be  formed, 
and  consequently  may  be  divided,  in  as  many  jdifferent  ways  as  there 
are  numbers  smaller  than  itself;  and,  if  wo  admit  of  threes,  fours,  &:c., 
in  a  still  greater  variety.  Other  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  aggre- 
gate ]5re8ent  themselves^  not  by  the  union  of  sm^ler,  but  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  larger  aggregates.  Thus,  three  pebbles  may  be  formed 
by  taking  away  oue  pebble  from  an.aggregateof  four;  two  pebbles  ^hj 
an  equal  division  of  a  similar  aggregate ;  and  so  on. 

Every  arithmetical  proposition  ;  every  statement  of  the  result  of  an 
arithmetical  operation ;  is  a  statement  of  one  of  the  modes  of  tha 
formation  of  a  given  number.  It  affirms  that  a  certain  aggregate 
might  have  been  formed  by  putting  together  certain  other  aggregates, 
by  \vithdrawing  certain  portions  of  some  aggregate ;  and  that,  by 
consequence,  we  might  reproduce  those  aggregates  from  it,  by  revers- 
ing the  process. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  cube  of  12  is  1728,  what  we  affirm  is 
this :  That  if,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  pebbles  or  of  any  other 
objects,  we  put  them  together  in  the  particular  sort  of  parcels  or 
aggregates  called  twelve ;  and  put  together  these  twelves  again  into 
similar  collections  ;  and,  finally,  make  up  twelve  of  these  largest  par- 
cels; the  aggregate  thus  formed  will  be  such  a  one  as  we  call  1728; 
namely,  that  which  (to  take  .the  most  familiar  of  its  modes  of  formation) 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  parcel  called  a  thousand  pebbles,  the  parcel 
called  seven  hundred  pebbles,  the  parcel  called  twenty  pebbles,  and  the 
parcel  called  eight  pebbles.  The  converse  proposition,  that  the  cube 
root  of  1728  is  12,  asserts  that  this  large  aggregate  may  again  be  decom- 
posed into  the  twelve  twelves  of  twelves  of  pebbles  which  it  consists  of. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  any  number  are  innumerable ;  but  when 
We  know  one  mode  of  formation  of  each,  all  the  rest  may  be  deter- 
mined deductively.  If  we  know  that  a  is  formed  from  b  and  r,  b  from 
d  and  ^,  c  from  d  and  f,  and  so  forth,  until  we  have  included  all  the 
numbers  of  any  scale  we  choose  to  select,  (taking  care  that  for  each 
number  the  mode  of  formation  is  really  a  distinct  one,  not  bring- 
ing us  round  again  to  the  former  numbers,  but  introducing  a  new 
number,)  wo  have  a  set  of  propositions  from  which  we  may  reason 
tO'  all  the  other  modes  of  formation  of  those  nunibers  from  one 
another.  Having  established  a  chain  of  inductive  truths  connecting 
together  all  the  numbers  of  the  scale,  we  can  ascertain  the  formation 
of  any  one  of  those  numbers  from  any  other  by  merely  travelling 
from  the  one  to  the  other  along  the  chain.  Suppose  that  we  knew 
only  the  following  modes  of  formation  :6  =  4  +  2,  4  =  7  —  3,  7  =  5  +  2, 
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6  =  9  —  4.  We  could  determine  how  6  may  Ue  formed  from  9.  For 
6  =  4  +  2=7— .34-2=54-2— .34-2  =  9  — 4  4-2— 3  H- 2.  It  may 
therefore  be  formed  by  taking  away  4  and  3,  and  adding  2  and  2.  If 
we  know  besides  that  2  4-. 2  =  4,  we  obtain  6  from  9  in  a  simpler 
mode,  by  merely  taking  away  3. 

•  ^  \i  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  select  one  of  the  vcuious  modes  of  form^ 
tion  of  each  number,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  rest.  And 
since  things  which  are  uniform,  and  therefore  simple,  are  most  easily 
received  and  retained  by  the  imderstanding,  there  is  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage in  selecting  a  mode  of  formation  which  shall  be  alike  for  all ; 
in  fixing  the  connotation  of  names  of  number  on  one  uniform  principle. 
The  mode  in  which  our  existing  numerical  nomenclature  is  contrived 
possesses  this  advantage,  with  the  additional  one,  that  it  happily  con- 
veys to  the  mind  two  of  the  modes  of  formation  of  every  number. 
Each  number  is  considered  as  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  unit  to  the 
number  next  below  it  in  magnitude,  and  this  mode  of  formation  is  con- 
veyed by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  series.  And  each  is  also 
considered  as  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  num]>er  of  units  less  than 
ten,  and  a  number  of  aggregates  each  equal  to  one  of  die  successive 
powers  of  ten  :  and  this  mode  of  its  formation  is  expressed  by-  its 
spoken  name,  and  by  its  numerical  character.- 

^  What  renders  arithmetic  a  deductive  science,  is  the  fortunate  appli- 
cabilhy  to  it  of  a  law  so  comprehensive  .a»  "  The  sunis  of  equals  are 
equals  :*'  or  (to  express,  the  same  principle  in  less  familiar  but  more 
characteristic  language),  Wliatever  is  made  up  of  parts  is  made  up  of 
the  parts  of  those  parts.  This  truth,  obvious  to  the  senses  in  all  cases 
which  can  be  fairly  referred  to  their  decision,  and  so  general  as  to  be 
coextensive  with  nature  itself,  being  true  of  all  sorts  of  phenomena  (for 
,all  admit  of  being  numbered),  must  be  considered  an  inductive  truth, 
or  few  of  nature,  of  the  highest  order.  And  every  arithmetical  opera- 
tion is  an  application  of  this  law,  or  of  other  laws  capable  of  being  de- 
duced from  it.  •  This  is  our  warrant  for  all  calculations.  We  believe 
that  five  and  two  are  equal  to  seven,  on  the  evidence  of  this  inductive 
law,  combined  with  the  definitions  of  those  numbers.  We  arrive  at 
that. conclusion  (as  all  know  who  remember  how  they  first  learned  it) 
by  adding  a  single  unit  at  a  time :  5  -|-  1  =  6,  therefore  5  -f-  1  +  1  =  6 
4-1  =  7:  and  again  2  =  14-1,  therefore  54-2  =  54-1  +  1  =  7. 

§  6.  Innumerable  as  are  the  true  propositions  which  can  be  formed 
eonceniing  particular  numbers,  no  adequate  conception  could  be  gained, 
from  these  alone,  of  thp  extent  of  the  truths  composing  the  science  of 
iiumber.  Such  propositions  as  wd  have  spoken  of  are  the  least  gen- 
eral of  all  numerical  tniths.  It  is  true  that  even  these  are  coextenaiTe 
with  all  nature :  the  properties  of  the  number  four  arc  true  of  all  ob- 
jects that  arc  divisible  into  four  equal  parts,  and  all  objects  are  either 
actually  or  ideally  so  divisible.  But  the  propositions  which  com))Ose 
the  science  of  algebra  are  true,  not  of  a  particular  numl>cr,  but  of  all 
numbers ;  not  of  all  things  under  the  condition  of  being  divided  in 
'  a  particular  way,  but  of  all  things  under  tlie  condition  of  being  divided 
in  CLny  way— of  being  designated  by  a  number  at  all. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  different  numbers  to  have-  any  of  their 
modes  of  formation  completely  in  common,  it  looks  like  a  paradox  to 
say,  that  all  propositions  which  can  bo  made  concerning  numbers  rel^to 
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to  their  modes  of  formation  from  other  numbers,  and  yet  that  there 
ftre  propoiiitioDft  which  are  true  of  all  numbers.  But  this  very  paradox 
lead^  to  the  real  principle  of  generalization  concerning  the  properties 

*bf  oumbers.     Two  different  numbers  cannot  be  formed  in  the  «ame 
nanner  from  the  same  numbers ;  but  they  may  be  formed  in  the  same 

*lBtlftnner  from  different  numl>en ;  as  nine  is  formed  from  three  by  mul- 
tiplying it  into  iti«e1f,  and  sixteen  is  formed  from*  four  by  the  same 
procerus.  Thus  there  arises  a  classiRcatioiL  of  modes  of  formation,  or, 
m  the  language  commonly  used  by  mathematicians,  a  classification  of 
Functions.  Any  numlier,  considered  as  formed  from  any  other  num- 
ber, is  called  a  fuiMdon  of  it ;  and  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  functions 
as  there  arc  modes  of  formation.  The  simple  Rmctions  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  most  functions  being  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sereral  of  the  operations  which  form  simple  fimctions,  or  by  successive 
repetitions  of  some  one  of  those  operations.  The  simple  functions  of 
any  number  x  are  all  reducible  to  the  folloi%ing  forms:  x-\-a,  x  —  a, 

a  ar,  — ,  2!*,  «# — ,  log.  x  (to  the  bas^  a),  and  the  same  expressions 

varied  by  putting  x  for  a  and  a  for  x,  wherever  that  Substitution  would 
alter  the  value :  to  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  add  (with  M.  Comte) 
sin  X,  and  arc  (sin  =  x).  All  other  functions  of  x  are  formed  by 
putting  some  one  or  more  of  the  simple  functions  in  the  place  of  x 
or  a,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  elementary  operations. 

In  order  to  carry  on  general  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  Functions, 
we  re<juire  a  nomenclature  enabling  us  to  express  any  two  numbers 
by  names  which,  without  specifying  what  "particular  numbers  they  are, 
shall  show  what  flmction  each  is  of  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall 
put  in  evidence  their  mode  of  formation  from  one  another.  The  sys- 
tem of  general  language  called  algebraical  notation  does  this.  The 
expressions  a  and  a^-\-3  a  denote,  the  one  any  number,  the  other  the 
number  formed  from  it  in  a  particular  manner.  The  expressions 
-fl,  h,  n,  and  [a  -|-  ^)'*,  denote  any  three  numbers,  and  a  fourth  which  is 
formed  from  them  in  a  certain  mode. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  general  problem  of  the  alge- 
braical calculus :  F  being  a  certain  function  of  a  given  number,  to  find 
what  function  F  will  be  of  any  function  of  that  number.  For  example, 
a  binomial  a-^-h  is  a  function  of  its  two  parts  a  and  h,  and  the  parts 
are,  in  their  turn,  functions  of  a  -|-  ^:  now  (a  ■\-  hf  is  a  certain  function 
of  the  binomial;  what  function  will. this  be  of  o  and  h^  and  the  two 
parts  ]     The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  binomial  theorem.     The 

formula  {a  -\- by  =  a**  + --  a'^'^b  -\ — '-—-  a"*"'^'  +  ,  &;c.,  sho^vs  in  what 

manner  the  number  which  is  formed  by  multiplying  a  -^-h  into  itself 
n  times,  might  be  formed  without  that  process,  directly  from  o,  b,  and  «. 
And  of  this  nature  are  all  the  theorems  of  the  science  of  number. 
They  assert  the  identity  of  the  result  of  different  modes  of  formation. 
They  affirm  that  some  mode  of  formation  from  a*,  and  some  mode  of 
formation  from  a  certain  function  of  x,  produce  the  same  number. 

Besides  these  general  theorems  or  formulge,  what  remains  in  the 
algebraical  calculus  is  the  resolution  of  equations.  But  the  resolution 
of  an  equation  is  also  a  theorem.     If  the  equation  be  x*  -|-  ax  =  b,  the 

resolution  of  this  equation,  viz.,  a5=  —  ^a±>/  |a'  +  ^,  isa  general 
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proposition,  which  may  be  regarded  ae  an  answer  to  the  question,  If  i 
18  a  certain  function  of  x  and  a  (name^  x^'-^-ax),  what  function  is 
a;  of  ^  and.  a?  The  resolution  of  eqiAtions  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
variety  of -the  ^general  problem  as  above  stated.  The  problem  {s— « 
•GiTcn  a  function,  what  function  is  it  of  soipe  other  function  T  ;  AtiJ,  in 
the'  resolution  of  an  equation,  the  question  is,  to  find  what  fimction  of 
one  of  its  own  functions  the  number  itself  is. 

*•  Such  as  above  described,  is.  the  aim  and  end  of  the  calculus. .  As 
for  its  processes,  every  one  knows  that  they  are  simply  deductive.  In 
demonstrating  an  algebraical  theorem,  or  in  resolving  an  equaticm, 
we.  travel  &om  the  datum  to  the  qucesitum'  by  pikre  ratiocination;  m 
which  the  only  premisses  introduced^  brides  the  original  hypotheses, 
are  the  fundameiltal  axioms  already  mentioned— that  things  equal  to 
t)ie  samo  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that  the  sums  of  equal 
things  ai^e  equal.  At  each  step  in  the  ^lemonstration  or  in  the  calcu- 
lation we  apply  one  or  i?ther  of  these  truths,  or  truths  deduced  from 
them,  as,  that  the  differences,  products,  &c.,  ef  equal  numbers  are 
equal. 

'  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  scale  ef  this  work,  and  not  peces- 
sary  to  its  design,  to  carry  the  analysis  of  tlie  truths  and  processes  gf 
algebra  any  further ;  which  is  inoreover  the  less  needful,  as  the  task 
Las  been  recently  and  thoroughly  performed  by  other  writers.  Profes- 
sor Peacock's  Algcbr^  and  Mr.  Wheweirs  Doctrine  of  Liinits^  should 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  comprehend  the  evidehce  of 
mathematical  f  ruths,  and  the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  processes  of  the 
calculus;  v^hile,  even  after  mastering  these  treatises,. the  student  will 
have  much  to  learn  oh  the  subject  from  M.  Comte,  of  whose  admirable 
work  one  of  the  most  admirable  portions  is  that  in  which  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  created  the  philosophy  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics.*   ,         ,  '-  ' 

.  ^7.  If  the  extreme  generality -and  remoteness,  not  so  much  from 
B^jtise  as  from  the  visual  and  tactual  imagination,  of  the  laws  of  number, 
tender  it  a  flom«what  difficult  effort  of  abstraction  to  conceive  those 
laws  as  being  in  reality  physical  truths  obtained  by  observation ;  the 
same  difficulty  does  not  ej^ist  with  regard  to.  the  iaws  of  extension. 
.The  facts  of  which  the^e  laws  are  expressions,  are  of  a  kind  pequliarly 
accessible  to  the  sense,  and  suggesting  eminently  distinct  images  to  the 
'&ncy.  That  geometry  is  a  strictly  physical  science  would  doubtless 
have  been  recognized  in  all  ag^cs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  illusions  pro- 
duced by  two  causes..  One  of  these  is  the  characteristic  property, 
already  noticed,  of  the  factd  of  geometry,  that  they  may  be  collecteql 
from  our  ideas  or  thental  pictures  of  objects  as  effectually  as  from  the 
olye^ts  themselves.  The  other  is,  the  demonstrative  character  of 
geometrical  tiniths ;  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  constitute  a 
radical  distinction  between  them  and  physical  truths,  the  latter,  as 
resting  on  merely  probable  evidence,  bemg  deemed  essentially  uncer- 

♦  la  the  concTiiding  pages  of  his  Court  de  Pkihsophie  Potitive,  of  which  the  final  volumo 
has  but  recently  appear^,  M.  Comte  announces  .the  intention  of  hereafter  producing  m 
•pecial  and  systotnatic  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  All  competent  iud^ 
who  arc  acquainted  with  what  M.  Comte  has  already  accomplished  in  that  great  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  will  look  yrith  the  highest  expectations  to  this 
promised  treatise. 
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toiD  and  miprecifltt.  The  wAwzoce  f£  liimiluj^ii  bas.  boweref ,  made 
ll  manifest  that  physict)  acipice,  id  ita  better  vndentood  bnncfaes,  ii 
iqaite  as  demonstrative  as  ^pmetry :  tbe  task  of  dedacing  its  details 
*nt>in  a  few  comparatively  simple  principles  being  found  to  oe  anything 
llDt  the  impossibility  ii^wm  once  supposed  to  be;  and  die  nodon  m 
Ae  superior  certainty  of  geometry  being  an  illusion  arising  from  the 
ancient  prejudice  which  in  that  science  mistakes  the  ideal  data  from 
which  we  reason,  for  a  peculiar  class  of  realities  while  the  correspond- 
ing ideal  data  of'  any  deductive  physical  science  are  recognized  as 
Ifhat  they  really  are,  mere  hypotheses. 

JBTery  theorem  lA' geometry  is  a  law  of  external  nature,  and  migtit 
have  been  ascertained  by  generalizing  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment, w)iieh  in  this  case  iwolve  themselves  into  comparison  and 
measurement.  But  it  was  Aand  practicable,  and  being  practicable^ 
was  desirable^  lo  deduce  these  truths  by  ratiocination  from  a  smaD 
number  of  general  laws  of  nature,  the  certainty  and  umrersality  of 
which  was  obvious  to  the' most  careless  observer,  and  which  compose 
the  first  principles  and  ultimate  premisses  of  the  science.  Among 
these  general  laws  must  be  included  the  ^ame  two  which  we  have 
noticed  as  ultimate  principles  of  the  Science  of  Number  also,  and 
which  are  applicable  to  every  description  of  quantity :  viz.,  the  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,  and  things  which  axe  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another ;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  manner 
more  suggestive  of  the  inexhaustible  multitude  of  its  consequences  by 
the  fcJlowing  teftiis :  Whatever  is  equal  to  any  one  of  a  number  of 
equal  magnitudes,  is  equal  to  any  other  of  them.  To  these  two  must 
be  added,  in  geometry/  a  ddrd  law  of  equality,  namely,  that  lines, 
surfaces,  or  solid  spaces,  which  can  be  scv  applied  to  one  another  as  to 
coincide,  are  cqtial.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  this  law  of  nature 
is  a  mere  verbal  definition :  that  the  expression  **  equal  magnitudes " 
means  nothing  but  magnitudes  which  can  be  so  applied  to  one  another 
as  to  coincide,  ^ut  in  this  opiniop.  I  canhot  agree.  The  equality  of 
two  geometrical  mag^iti^es  csanot  differ  fundamentally  in  its  nataie 
from  the  equality  of  two  weights,  two  degrees  of  heat,  or  two  portioni 
of  duration,  to  none^  of  whi«|i  would  this. pretended  definition  of  equal- 
ity be  suitdble.  None  of  these  dublgs  can  be  so  applied  to  one  another 
Bs  to  coincide,  yet  we  perfi^ly  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  them  equal.  Things  are  «qttal  in  magnitude,  as  things  are  equal 
fa  weight,  whea  they  are  felt  to  be  ^actly  similar  in  respect  of  the 
attribute  in  which  we  compare  them :'  and  the  application  of  the  ob- 
jects to  each  other  in  the  one  case^  like  the  balani:ing  them  with  a  pair 
ef  s<;ales  in  the  other,  is  but  a  mode  of  bringing  them  into  a  position 
in  which  our  senses  can  recognize  deficiencies  of  exact  resemblance 
that  would  otherwise  escape  our  notice^  ^ 

AlcMig  with  these  three  general  principlet*pr  axioms,  the  remainder 
of  the  premisses  of  geometry  consist  of  the  s6-called  dofihitions,  that  m 
to  say,  propositions  asaerting  the  real  existence  of  th<>  various  objeda 
therein  designated,  together  with  some  one  property  of  each.  In  some 
cases  more  than  one  property  is  commonly  assumed,  but  in  no  case  is 
more  than  one  necessary.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  such  things  in 
nature  as  straight  lines,  and  that  any  two  of  them  setting  out  from  the 
same  poini,  diverge  more  and  more  without  limit.  This  assumption, 
(which  includes  and  goes  beyond  Euclid's  axiom  tliat  two  straight 
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lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,)  is  as  indispensable  in  geometry ,  and  SB 
-evident,  resting  npon  S8  simple;,  familiar,  and  universal  observation, 'ill 
any  of  the  other  axionA.  It  is  also  assumed  that  straight  lines  diverge 
from  one  another  in  different  degrees ;  in  other  Words,  that  there  ars 
such  things  as  angles,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  being  equal  or  un- 
equal. It  is  assumed  that  there  is  such  a-^ing  as  a  circle,  and  that  all 
'it8i*adii  are  equal;  such  things  as  elHpses,  and  that  the  sums  df  the 
fiscal  distances  are  equal  for  every  point  in  anwUipse ;  such  things  ss 
parallel  lines,  and  that  those  lines  are  everywhere  equally  distant^* 

§  8.  It  is  a  matter  of  something  more  than  curiosity  to  considbr  to 
iwbat  peculiarity  of  the  physical  truths  which  are  the  subject  of  geam- 
etry,  it  is  owing  that  they  can  all  be  deduce^from  so  smaj[l  a  number  of 
original  premisses :  why  it  is  that  we  can  set  out  f^om  only  one  charac^ 
teristic  pcoperty  of  each  kind  of  phenomenon,  and  wkh  thajt  snd  two 
er  three  general  truths  relating. to  equality,  can  travel  from  mark  to 
mark  until  we  obtain  a  vast  body  of  derivatiire  truths,  to  all  appear- 
ance extremely  unlike  thoise  elementary  ones.        '  s* 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact  seems  to  lie  in  the  following 
circu;nstauces.  Ih  the  first  place,  all  questions  of  position  and-figui^ 
may  be  resolved  into  questions  of  magnitude.  The  position  and  figurie 
of  any  object  is  determined,  by  determining  the  position  of  a  sufRcient 
number,  of  points  in  it;  and' the  position  of  any  point  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  three  rectangular  coordinates,  that  is,'  of 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  point  to  three  axes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  arbitrarily  selected.  By  this  transformation  of  all  ques- 
tions of  quality  into  questions  enly  of  qosntity,  geometry  .is  reduced  to 
the  single  problem  of  the  measurement  of  ipagnitudes,  that  is,  th^ 
ascertainment  of  the  equalities  which  exist-  between  them.  Now  when 
we  consider  that  by  one  of  the  general  axioms,  any  equality,  when 
sscertained,  is  proof  t>f  as  many  other  equalities  as  there  are  other 
dlhigs  equal  to  either  of  the  two  equals;  and  that  by  another  of  those 
axioms,  any  ascertained  equality  is'  proof  of  the  equality  of  as  many 
pairs  of  magnitudes  as  can  be  formed  i>y  the  numerous  operations  which 
resolve  themselves  into  the  addition  of  the  equals  to  themselves  or  to 
ether  equals:  we  cease  to  wbnder  that  in  proj^ortion  as  a  science  is 
conversant  about  equality,  it  should  afford  a  more  copious  supply  of 
marks ;  and  that  the  sciences  of  number  and  extension,  which  are  cQip- 
Tersant  with  little  else  than  equality,  should  be  the  most  deductive  of 
aU  the  sciences. 

•  GcometcrR  have  asually  preferred  to  define  parallel  lines  tif  the  property  of  being  in 
the  samo  plajin  and  never  meeting.  This,  however,  has  rendered  it  neceswry  for  them  to 
•  Mtume,  as  an  additional  axiom,  some  other  property  of  parallel  line* ;  and  the  anaatisfac- 
tory  manner  in  which  properties  for  that  purpoea  have  been  selected  bj  Euclid  and  othen 
has  always  been  deemed  the  opprobrium  of  elementary  geometry.  Even  as  a  veifaal  defini- 
tion, e^ui-distance  is  a  fitter  property  to  characterize  parallels  Ky,  vince  it  is  the  attribute 
really  involved  in  the  significatioD  of  the  name.  If  to  be  in  the  5ame  plane  and  never  to 
meet  were  all  that  is  meant  by  being  parallel,  we  should  feel  nalncongruity  in  speaking  of 
•  curve  as  parallel  to  its  asymptote.  The  meaning  of  parallel  Itooe  is,  lines  which  pursue 
exactly  the  same  direction,  and  which,  therefore,  neitner  approach  nearer  nor  go  further 
from  one  another ;  a  conception  suggested  at  onoe  by  the  cuntemolation  of  nature.  That 
die  lines  will  never  meet  is  of  course  implied  in  the  more  con\prenen8ive  propoeition  Uut 
they  are  everywhere  equally  distant.  And  that  any  straight  lines  which  are  in  the  Kanie 
pjanc  and  not  cqiii-distant  will  certainly  most,  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  meat  Qgid 
mmner  from  the  fundamental  property  of  etrngbt  linee  aaauroed  in  the  ttat,  viz.,  tharif 
they  set  oat  from  the  same  point  they  oiverge  lyore  uid  more  without  limit.  , 
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/  Thife  are,  jDoreover^^o  or  threg  of  tbe  principal  lawstif  ffpa(;e  or 
-tffemsioii  which  are  uimsually  fitfltS  for  reuienng  one  |k)fiition  or 
magnatiide  a  mark  of  another^  and  thereby  cAtributing  to  render  the 
•dtenoe  largely  deductive.     First;  the  magnitucFes  of  inclosed  spaces^ 
whether  superficial  or  solid,  are  Completely  determined  by.  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  lines  and  anglt^  ^hich  bound  them.     Secdndly,  the  length 
of^fff  ^e^  whether ^llraigtit  or  curve,  is  measured  (certain  other  thingi 
teiDg  given,)  by.  the'JtIlgle  which  it  subtends,  and  vice  versd.     Lastly, 
the  angle  which  any  tipo  straight  lines  make  with  each  other  at  an  iaac- 
atMiMB  point,  is  measured  by  the  angles  they  scl?erally  make  with  any 
'^hir^V'^  we  choose  to  select.     Bjr  ineans  of  these  general  laws,  the 
HMSSurement  of  all  lines,  angbss,  and  spaces  whatsoever  might  be 
tucEompTiBhed  (to  borroU^  obM|rvaJEi<xn  from  M.  Comte),  by  measuring 
a  single  straight  line  and  a  suffidentnumber  of  angles ;  which  is,  indee<^ 
the  plan  actually  .pursued  in^the  t^gpnometrical  survey  of  a  country; 
and  .fortunate  it  i»  that  thi§  is  practici^ble,  the.  exact  measurement  df 
Btraight  linos  being  Hlifficult,  but  that -of  angles  very  easy.     Three  such 
generafilgtions  as  the  foregoing  afford  such  facilities  for  the  indirect 
measuretneilt  of  magnitudes,  (by  supplying  U8  with  known  lines  of 
angles  which  ar6  inarks  of  the  magnitude  of  unknown  ones,  and  thereby 
of  the  spaces  which  they  inclose)  that  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  fironi 
a  few  da^a  we  cai^  go. on  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  lines,  angles,  and  spaces,  which.  \>^e  could  nqt  easily,  or 
could  not  at  all,  mjeasui^e  by  any  more  direct  process. 

§  9.  Such  are  the  few  remarks  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  ma]c€( 
in  this  place,  respecting  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject of  the  sciences  of  number  and  extensipn.  The  immense  part  ^hick 
those  laws  take  in  giving  a  deductive  character  to.  the  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  science,  is  well  known;  and  is  hot  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  all  causes  operate  according  to  matliematical  laws. 
The  effeet  is  always  dependent  upon,  or,  in  mathematical  language,.!! 
a  function  of,  thjs  quantity  of  the  agent;  and  generally  of^its  position 
also.  We  cannot,,  therefore,  reaison  respecting  causation,  without  intror 
ducing  considerations  of  quantity  and  extension,  at  every  step ;  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  admits  of  our  obtaining  numerical  data  of 
.«u£^cient  accuracy,  the  laws  of  quantity  become  the  grand  instrument^ 
for  calculating  forward  to  an  effect,  or  backward  to  a  cause.  That^in 
Al  other  sciences,^  as  well  as  in  geometry, 'questions  of  quality  are 
scarcely  ever  independent  of  questions  of  quantity,  nvay  be  seen  froi^ 
the  most  familiar  phenomena.  Even  when  several  colors  are  mixed  on 
a  painter's  pallet,  the  comparative  quantity  of  each  .entirely  deter- 
mines the  color  of  the  mixture. 

*  With  this  mere  suggestion  of  the  generrfl  causes  which  render  math* 
eniatical  principles  and  processes  so  predominant  in  those  deductive 
sciences  which  afford  precise  numerical  data,  I  must,  on  the  present 
occasion,  content  myself;  referring  thn  reader  who  desires  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  lius  great  sdbject,  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  M; 
Comte*s  systematic  work. 

In  the  same  work,  and  ^ore  particularly  in  the  third  volume,  are 
also  fully  discussed  the  necessary  limits  of  the  applicability  of  mathe- 
ioatical  pritici^les  to  the  improvement  of  other  sciences.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  manifestjy  inappficable^  where  the  causes  on  which  any  claai 
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^  ^  phenomena  depend  are  so  impi^ctly  accesBible  to  our  obsenratioBy 
tkat  we  cannot  ascertain  by  a  proper  induction,  their  numericcUaws ; 
or  where  the  causes  are  so  numerous,  and  intermixed  in  so  coDi|>lex  a 
manner  witli  one  another,  that  even  supposing  their  laws  known,  the 
cbmputation  of  the  aggregate  eflfcct  trnnnmpfln  the  powers  of  the  cal- 
ciflus  as  it  is,  or  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be ;  or  lafl|}y»  where  the  nnj|ipn 
themselves  are  in  a  state;  of  perpetual  fluctua^pn,  as  in  physiok>ggr> 
and  still  more,  if  possible,  in  the  social  scienc«l  As  M.  Comte*  frclL 
observes,  the  maftheoMtical  solutions  of  physical  questions  hcirnnmr 
progressively  more  diftcult  and  more  imperfect,  in  proportion  ^ii^liie 
questions  divest  themselves  of  their  abstract  and  hypotnetical  characCert 
and  approach  nearer  to  tl^e  degree  of  «ompli|ption  actually  Existing  in 
nature ;  insomuch  that  beyond  the  Hmits  of  astronomical  phenomena^ 
and  of  those  most  nearly  analogous  to  them,  mathematical  accuracy  ia 
generally  obtained  ^  "  at  the  expfeUse  of  the  reality  of  .the '  inquiry  :" 
while,  even  in  astronomical  questions,  '*  notwithstanding  the  admink)le 
simplicity  of  their  mathematical  elements,  our  feeble  i^WKgtsnce 
becomes  incapable  of  following  out  efibctually  the  logical  cotoMnations 
of  the  laws  on  which  the  phenomena  are  dependent,  as  soon  as  w:6 
attempt  to  take  into  simultaneous  consideration  more  than  two  or  three 
essential  influences."  Of  this,  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies  has 
already  been  cited  by  us,  more  than  once,,. as  a  remarkable  instance; 
the  complete  solution  <of  so  comparatively  simple  a  question  having 
vainly  tried  the  skill  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians;  We  may 
conceive,  then,  hovf  chimerical  would  be  the  hope  that  mathematics^ 

Srihciples  could  ever  be  advantageously  applied  to  phenomena  depon- 
ent upon  the  mutual  action  of  the<  innumerable  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  as  those  of  chemistry,  and  still  more,  of  physiology ;  and  for 
similar  reasons  those  principled  must  be  for  ever  inapplicable  to  the 
still. more  complex  inquiries,  the  subjects  of  which  ape  phenomena  of 
society  and  gbverhment  • 

The  value  of  mathematical  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  those 
more  difHcult  investigations,  consists  in  the  applicability  not  of  its 
doctrines,  but  of  its  method.  Mathematics  will  ever  remain  the  most 
,  perfect  typo  of  the  Deductive  Method  in  general ;  and  the  applications 
of  mathematics  to  the  simpler  branches  of  physics,  furnish  the  only 
school  in  which  philosophei*8  can  effectually  learn  the  most  difficult  and 
important  portion  of  their  art,  the  employment  of  the  laws  of  simpler 
phenomena  for  explaining  and  predicting  those  of  the  more  complex. 
These  grounds  are  quite  sufficient  for  deeming  mathematical  training 
an  indispensable  basis  of  real  scientific  education,  and  regarding,  Mrith 
Plato,  one  who  is  dyc(i>/ierp9/roc  as  wanting  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches  of 
philosophy. 

*  Cwn  de  Philasophie  ^ositivet  iii,  414-41^ 
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L  Tbb  method  of  arriving  at  geDen^JMath|k  or  general  mfbo^ 
fljtions  fit  to  b^'believM,  and  the  nature  of  iKpftvidence  on  which  the) 


girounded,  have  been  di8cu8§edy  as  fat'  as  space  and  tl)e  writer^t 
£ac|lties  permitted,  in  t}ie  twemvrfour  preceding  chapters.     But  the 
result  of  the  i^Ktinination  of  evidence  is  tibt  always  belief,  nor  even 
BUlbpensipR,  of  judgmenj^  it  is  sometimes  Sflbelief.     The  philosophy, 
.4||*:|dberefore,  pf  induction  and  experimental  inflKry  is  incomplete,  unlesi 
the  grounds  not  only  of  belief;  but  of  disbelief,  are  treated  of;  aqd  to 
this  topic  we  shall  devote  one/ and  the -final  chapter. 
.By  disbelief  is  ^ot  here  to  be  understood  the  mere  absence  of  belief 
( ^TUe  gtg/pad  for  abstainyxg  from  })elief  is  simply  the  absence  or  in- 
sufficiency, of  proof;  and  in  considering  what  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  any  given  conclusion,  we  have  already^  by  in>plication,  coa- 
8idei*ed  what  evidence. is  no^  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.     By  dis^ 
beKef  is  here  meant,  not  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  ignorant, 
and  form  no  opinion  upon  a  subject,  but  that  in  which  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  some  opinion  is  not  true ;  insomuch  that  if  evidence, 
eyen  of  great  strength,  (whether  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  others 
or  on  our  own  apparent  perceptions,)  were  produced  in  favor  of  the 
opinion,  we  ^)iould  believe  that  the  witnesses  spoke  fidseJy^  or  that 
^ey,  or  ourselves  if  we  were,  the  direct  percipients,  were  mistaken. 

That  there  are  siich  cases,  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute.  Assertioiia 
for  which  there  i^  abundant  positive  evidence  are  often  disbelieved, -on 
account  of  what  is  called  their  improbability,  or  impossibility.  And 
the  question  fbr  consideration  is;  what,  in  the  present  case,  these  words 
'  mean,  and  l\ow  far  and  under  what  circumstances  the  properties  which 
they  express  are  sufficient  grounds  for  disbelief. 

§  2.  It  is  to  be  remai^ked  in  the  first  place,  that  the  positive  evidence 
produced  in  support  of  an  assertion  which'  is  nevertheless  rejected  on 
the  score-  of  impossibility  or  improbability,  is  never  such  as  amounts  to 
full  proo£  It  is  always  grounded  upon  some  approximate  generaliza- 
tion. The  fact  may  have  been  asserted  by  a  hundred  vritnesses ;  but 
thete  are  mai^y  exceptions  to-  the  universality  of  the  generalization 
th^  what  a  hundred  witnesses  affirm  is  true.  We  may  seen^  to  our- 
selves to  have'  actually  seen  the  fact :  but,  that  we  really  see  what  wf 
think  we  see,  is^  by  no  means  ^n  .universal  truth ;  our  organs  may  have 
been  in  a  morbid  state,  or  we  may  have  inferred  something,  and 
imagined  that  we  perceived  it.  The  evidence,  then,  in  the  affirmative, 
being  never  more  than  an  approximate  generalisation,  all  will  depend 
upon  what  the  evidence  in  the  tiegative  is.  If  that  also  rests  upon  an 
approximate  generalization,  it  is  a  case  for  comparison  of  probabilitSes. 
If  the  approximate  generalizations  leading  to  the  affirmative  are,  when 
added  together,  less  strong,  or  in  other  words,  further  removed  from 
universality,  than  the  approximate  generalizations  which  support'  the 
^  tiegative  side  of  the  question,  the  proposition  is  said  to  be  improbable, 
'  and  IS  to  be  disbelieved,  provisionally.     If,  howevef,*;^!!  ftUaM^  ltd 
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ft  *^  in  contradiction,  not  to  any  number  of  approximate  gcneralizatiMs, 
but  to  a  completed  generalizution  grounded  upoa  a  rigorpuB  induotiony 
^  it  b  said  to  be  impossible,  and  is  to  be  disbelieved  totally. 

This  last  principle,  simple  and  evident  as  it  appears,  is  the  doctrine 
ndiichy  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  the 
lAedibiKty  of  miracles,  excited  so  violent  ^  controversy.  Hume's  ce]e- 
bAited  principle,  that  nptking-ib  credible  which  is  contradictory  to  ex- 
perience, or  at  varianov  with  laws  of  nature^  is  merely  this  very  plain 
and  harmless  proposition,  that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete 
induction  is  incredible.  That  such  a  maxim  as  this  should  either  be 
accounted  a  dangerous  heresy,  or  mistaken  for  a  grehft  and  recondite 
truth,  speaks  ill  for  the  etate  of  philosophical  speculation  on  such  sub*- 
jects. 

But  does  not  (it  may  be  asked)  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition 
imply  a  contradiction  1  An  alleged  fact,  according  to  this  theory,  i^ 
not  to  be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  complete  induction.  Btit  it  is 
essential  to  tiic  completeness  of  an  induction  that  it  shall  not  contra- 
dict any  known  fact.  Is  it  not  thei\  ^  pet itior priticipiL  lo  say,  that^the 
fact  ought  to  be  disbelieved  because  the  induction  opposed  to  it  is  com- 
plete ]  How  can  we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  indjiictipn  complete^^ 
while  facts,  supported  by  credible  evidence,  present  themselves  in  op- 
position to  it  ] 

I  answer,  we  haye  that  right  wheheVer  the  scientific  cymons.of  in- 
duction give  it  to  us ;  that  is,  whenever  the  induction  ccm  be  complete. 
We  have  it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  ci^usatioi^  in  whlph  there  haa 
been  an  txperimtntunn  eruci*.  If  an  antecedent  A,  superadded  to  a 
•et  of  antecedents  in  all  other  respects  unaltered,  is  followed  by  an 
effect  B  which  did  not  exist  before,  A'  is,  in  that  instance  at  least, 
the  cause  pf  B,  or  a  necessary  part  of  that  cause ;  and  if  A  be  tried 
again  with  many  totally  different  sets  of  antecedents  and  B  still  fol- 
lows, then  it  is  Uie  whole  cause.  If  these  observations  or  experiments 
have  been  repeated  so  often,. and  by  so  niajiy  persons,  as  to  exclude^ 
all  supposition  of  error  in  the  observer,  a  law  of  nature  is  established  y 
and  so  long  a&  this  law  is  received  as  such,  the  assertion  tdat  on  any 
particular  occasion  A  «took  place,  and  yet  B  did  not  folhMv,  without 
4f»y  counteracting  cause,  must  be  disbelieved*  Such  an  assertion  is  not 
to  be  credited  upon  any  less  evidence  than  whfif  would  suffice  to 
overturn  the  law.  The  general  trutlis,  that  whatever  has  a  beginning 
kas  a  cause,  and  that  when  none  but  the  same  causes  exist,  the  same 
effects  follow,  rest  upon  the  strongest  inductive  evidence  possible  ;  the 
proposition  that  things  affirmed  by  even  a  crowd  of  respectable  wit- 
Besses  are  true,  is  but  an  approximate  generalization ;  iond — even  if  . 
we  fancy  we  actually  saw. or  felt  the  fact  which, is.  in  conjtradiction  \o 
the  law — wliat  a  human  being  can  see  is  no  more  than  a  set  of  appear- 
ances ;  fjrom  which  the  real  nature  of  the  phenop:ienon  is  merely  an 
inference,  and  in  tliis  inference  approximate  generalizations  usually 
have  a  large  sharp.  If,  thcriefore,  .we  make  our  election  to  hold  bj; 
Ae  law,  no  quantity  of  evidence  whatever  ought  to  persuade  us  th^ 
Uiere  has  occurred  anything  in  contradiction  to.it.  It,  indeed,  tbeevi- 
donee  produced  is  such  that  it  is  more  likely  thfit  the.  set  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  upon  whi(^h  the  law  rests  should  have  been  in- 
accurately performed  or  incorrectly  interpreted,  than  that  the  evidence 
&  question  ibould  be  false,  we  may  believe  the  evideiree  {  but  then  3va 
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mtSt  abandon  the  law.     And  since  the  laW  was  received  on  what   i 
seemed  a  complete  indiiption,  it  can  only  be  rejected   on  eyidence 
equivalent ;  ^am^ly,  as  being  inconsistent  not  with  any  namber  of  ap* 

I>roximate  generalizations,  but  with  some  other  and  better  established 
aw  of  nature.     This  extreme  case,  of  a  conflict  between  two  soppdscid 
laws  of  nature,  has  probablj-.  nevel*  actually  occurred  where,  fti  M 

Srocess  of  investigating  both  die  laws,  the  true  canons  of  scientific  in- 
uction  had  been  kept  in^^view ;  but  if  it  did  occur,  it  must  terminate 
in  the  total  rejectios  of  ^na  df  tho  supposed  laws.  It  <^oul4  prove 
that  there  must  be  a  flaw  in  the  logical  process. by  whi^h  either  one  ov 
the  other  was  established ;  and  if  there  be  so,  that  supposed  general 
truth  is  no  truth  at  all.  We  cannot  admit  a  proposition  as  a  law  of 
^  nature,  and  yet  believe  a  fact  in  real  contradicnon  to  it.  We  must  dis- 
believe the  alleged  fact,*  or  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  in  admitting 
the  supposed  law. 

But  in  order  that  any  alleged  fact  should  \^e  coiltradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  must  be^  not  simply  that  the  catise  existed 
without  being  followed  by  the  effect,  for  that  would  ba  no  uncommofl 
occurrence ;  but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
counteracting  cause.  Now*  in  tho^case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the  asser- 
tion is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the  efiect  was  defeated, 
not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence,  of  a  counteracting  canse^ 
namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the  will  of  some  being  who 
has  power  over  nature ;  and  in  particular  of  a  being,  whose  will  having 
originally  endowed,  all  the  causes  with  the  powers  by  which  they  pro- 
duce their  effects,  may  well  be  supposed  able  to  counteract  them.  A 
miracle  (as  was  justly  remarked  by  Brown*)  is  no  contradiction  to  tho 
law  of  cause  and  effect;  it  is  a  new  effect,  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  ilew  cause.  Of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  it 
exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  only^ antecedent  improbability 
^^yhich"  can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle,  is  the  improbability  that  any  such 
Jl         eause  had  existence  in  the  case. 

;■«  All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has  made  out,  and  this  he  must  be  con- 

•  •  sidered  to  have  made  out,  is,  that  no  evidence  can  be  sufficient  to  prove 
a  miracle  tqany  one  who  did  not  previously  believe  the  existence  of  a 
being  or  beings  with  supernatural  power  ;  or  who  believed  himself  to 
have  fullproof  that  the  character  of  the  Being  whom  he  recognizes,  is 
inconsistent  with  his'  having  seen  fit  to  interfere  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  The  truth  of  this  (however  fatal  to  a  school  of  theology 
which  has  recently  been  revived  in  thi^  country,  and  which  has  the 
weakness  to  rest  all  the  evidences  of  religion  npon  tradition  and  tea* 
tiipony )  may  be,  and  is,  admitted  by  all  defenders  of  ^revelation  ^^lO 
have  made  much  figure  as  such  during  the  present  century.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  by  nearly  all  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  thsS 
natural  religion  is  the  necessary  basis  of  revealed ;  that  the  proofii  of 
Christianity  presuppose  the  being  and  moral  attributes  of  GSiod;  and 
that  it  ifi  the  conformity  of  a  religion  to  those  attributes  which  de- 
termines whether  credence  ought  to  bo  given  to  its  external  evi*^ 
dences;  that  (as  the  preposition  is  sometimes  expressed)  the  doctrine 
must  prove  the  miracles,  not  the  miracles  the  doctrine.-  It  is  hardhf" 
necessary  to  point  out  the  complete  accordance  of  these  views  wiqi 

*  See  the  two  Terv  remarkable  notet  (A)  and  (f*),  appended  to  bis  /nfiory  ini9  tkt  Rd^ 
Hm  of  CoMn  and  Efftct,  ^   • 
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the  opinions  wbich  (not  to  mention  otlier  testimonies)  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  shows  to  ha^  been  ge^rally  prevalent  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  when  it  was  believed  indeed  that  miracles  were  necessary  as  cre- 
dentials, and  that  whoever  was'  spnt  by  God  must  have  the  power  of 
working  them ;  but  no  one  dreamed  that  such  power  sufficed  by  itself 
as  proof  of  a  divine  mission,  and  St.  Paul  #xpressly  warned  the  churches,. 
if  any  one  came  to  them  working  miracles,  to  observe  what  he  taught, 
mnd  unless  he  preached  '*  Christ,  and  him  crudtfiad,"  not  to  listen  to 
the  teaching.  There  is  no  reason,  therefbre,  Aat  timid  Oliristians 
should  shrink  from  accepting  the  logical  canon  of  the  Grounds  of  Dis- 
belief. And  it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  predict  that  a  school  which 
peremjptorily  rejects  all  evidences  of  religion,  except  such  as,  when  re* 
Ked  upon  exclusively,  the  canon  in  question  irreversibly  condemns; 
which  denies  to  mankind  the  right  to  judge  of  religious  doctrine,  and 
bids  them  depend  on  miracles  as  their  sole  guide ;  must,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  human  mind,- inevitably  fail  in  its  attempt  to  put  itself' at 
the  head  of  the  religious  feelings  and  convictions  of  this  country  :  by 
whatever  learning,  -argumentative  skill,  and  even,  in  many  respects, 
comprehensive  view^  of  human  affairs,  its  peculiar  doctrines  may  be 
recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  thinkers; 


•  .- 


•  §  3.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  assertion  that  a  cause 
has  been  defeated  of  an  pffect  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  cctrnpletely 
ascertained  law  of  causation,  is  to  be  disbelieved  or  not,  according  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  that  there  existed  in  the  particular  instance 
an  ade(]uatc  counteracting  cause.  To  form  an  estimate  of  this,  is  not 
more  difficult  than  of  any  other  probability.  With  regard  to  all  known 
causes  capable  of  counteracting  the  given  causes,  we  haVe  generally 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  frequency  of  rarity  of  their  occur- 
rence, from  which  we  may  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  their  having*  been  present  in  any  particular  casd*^ 
And  neither  in  respect  to  known  nor  unknown  causes  are  we -required  \ 
to  pronounce  upon  the  probability  of  their  existing  in  nature,  but  ouly  *  * 
of  their  having  existed  at  the  precise  time  and  place  at  wfiich  the  '  ' 
transaction  is  alleged  to  have  happened.  We  are  seldom, . therefore', 
without  the  means  (when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  ajt  all 
known  to  us)  of  judging  how  far  it  is  likely  that  such  a  cause  should 
have  existed  at  that  time  and  place  without  manifesting  its  presence  by 
some  other  marks,^  and  (in  the  case  of  an  unknown  cause)  •without 
having  hitherto  manifested  its  existence  in  any  other  instance.  Ac* 
cording  as  this  circumstance  or  the  falsity  of  the  testimony  appears 
more  improbable,  that  is,  conflicts  with  an  approximate  generalization 
of  a  higher  order,  we  believe  the  testimony,  or  disbelieve  it ;  with  a 
Slronger  or  a  weaker  degree  of  conviction,  according  to  the  prepon- 
derance :  at  least  until  we  have  sifted  the  matter  further. 

.  So  much,  then,  for  the  case  in  which  die  alleged  fact  conflidts,  or 
appeara  to  conflict,  with  a  real  law  of  causation.  But  a  more  common 
ease,  perhaps,  is  that  of  its  conflicting  with  uniformities  of  mere  co- 
edtistence,  not  proved  to  be  dependent  on  causation :  in  other  words, 
with  the  properties  of  Kinds.  It  is  with  these  uniformities  princi- 
pally, that  the  marvelous  stories  related  by  fravollers  are  apt  to  be  at 
Tariance  :  as  of  men  with  tails,  or  with'  wings,  and  (untD  confirmed  by 
experience)  of  flying  fish ;  or  of  ice,  in  the  celebrated  anecdote  of  tho 
3B 
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Datch  trarellen  and  the  King  of  Siun*  Facts  of  tbia  de6cnptiaii# 
facts  previously  unheard  of,, but  which  could  not  from  any  known  law 
of  causation  be  pronounced  impossible,  are  what  Hume  characterizea 
as  not  contrary  to  experience,  but  merely  uncomformable  to  it ;  and 
Bentham,  in  his  treatise  on  Evidenco,  denominates  th^m  facts  discon- 
f(Nrmable  in  specie^  as  distingoished  from  such  as  are  disconformabla 
in  toto  or  in  degree. 

In  a  case  di  this  dapcripdon,  the  fact  asserted  is  the  existence  of  a 
new  Kind ;  which  iH  itself  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  incredible, 
^d  only  to  be  rejected  if  the  improbability  that  any  variety  of  object 
existing  at  the  particular  place  and  time  should  not  have  been-  discov- 
ered sooner,  be. greater  than, that  of  error  or  mendacity  in  the  witnesses. 
Accordingly,  Sucb  assertions,  >vhen  made  by  credible  persons,  and  ol 
unexplored  places,  are  not  disbelieved,  but  at^ost  regarded  as  requinng 
confirmation  from  subsequent  observers  ;  unless  the  alleged  properties 
of  the  supposed  new  Kind  are  at  variance  with  known  properties  of 
some  larger  Kind  which  includes  it ;  or,  in  other  wordsr  unless,  in  tho 
new  Kind  which  is  asseiMed  to  exist,  some,  properties  are  said  to  have 
Been  found  .disj(>ined  from  others  which  have  always  been  known  to 
accompany  them  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Pliny's  men,  oi  any  other  kind  ot 
Unimal  of  a  structure  different  fron|  that  which  has  always  been  found 
to  coexist  with  animal  life.  On  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  such 
ca^  little  need^  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  same  topic  in 
tb0  twenty -second  chapter.*  When  the  uniformities  of  eoexistence 
tirWb  Ae  alleged  fact  would  violate,  are  such  as-  to'  raise  a  'strong 
presumption  (5f  their  being  the  result  of  causation,  the  fact  which 
conflicts  with  them  is  iq  be  disbelieved,  at  least  provisionally,  and 
subject  t^  further  investigation.  When  the  presumption  amounts  to  a 
virtual  certainty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  structure  of  -organized 
lieings,  the  only  question  requiring  consideration  is  whether,  in  phenom* 
j^na  so  litlle  known,  there  may  not  be  liabilities  to  counteraction  from 
Causes  bitlierto  unknown;  or  whether  tho  phenomena- may.  not  be 
capable  of  originating  in  some'  other  way«  which  would  produce  a 
different  set*  of  derivative  uniformities.  Where  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
flying-fish,  or  the  omithorhynchus)  the  >  generalization  to  which  the 
alleged  fact  w.ould  be  an  exception  is  very  special  and  of  limited  raage, 
neither  of  the  above  suppositions  can  be  deemed  very  improbable ;  and 
it  is  generally,  in  tho  case  of  such  alleged  anomali^  wise  to  suspend 
our  judgment,  pending  the  silbsequent  inquiries  which  will  not  fail  ta 
aonfirm  the'  assertion  if  it  be  true.  But  when  the  generalization  is  veiy 
comprehensive,,  embracing  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  observations, 
and  covering  a  considerable  province  of  the  kingdom  of  nature^  then, 
fer  reasons  which  have  been  fully  explained,  su<:h  an  empirical  law 
comes  near  to  the  certainty  of  an  ascertained  law  of  causation :  and 
any  alleged  exception  to  it  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  some  law  of  causation  proved  by  a  still  more  complete 
induction. 

Such  uniformities  in  the  course  of  nature  as  do  not  bear  marks  of 
being  the  results  of  causation,  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  admissibte 
as  universal  truths  with  a  degree  of  credence  proportioned  to  their 
generality.  Xhose  which  are  true  of  all  things  whatever,  or  at  leiBt 
yirbich  are  totally  independent  of  tho  varieties  of  KindiB,  namely,  the 
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laws  of  number  and  extension,  to  which  we  may  add  ihe/law  of  causa- 
^OB  itself,  are  probably  the  only  ones,  an  exception  to  which  is  abso- 
lutely and  for  ever  incredible.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  assettions  supposed 
te  be  contradictory  to  these  laws,  or  to  some  others  >  coming  neai^tp 
them  in  generality,  that  the  Word  impossibility  (at  least  absolute^  impos- 
sibility) seems  to  be  generally  confined.  Violations  of  other  laws,  of 
special  laws  of  causation  for  instance,  are  said,  by  persons  studious  of 
Accuracy  in  expression,  to  be  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of  th4 
jca$e  ;  or  impossible  unless  some  cause  had  existed  which  did  not, exist 
in  the  particular  case.  Of  no  assertion,  not  in  contradiction  to  some 
of  these  very  general  laws,  will  more  than  improbability  be  asserted 
by  any  cautious  person ; .  and  improbability  not  of  the^  very  highest 
.degree,  unless  the  time  and  place  in  which  the'  &ct  .is  said  to  have 
•ccurred,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  anomaly,  if  reid,  could  not 
have  been  overlooked  by  other  observers.  Suspension  of  judgme^it  is 
in  all  other  cases  the  resource  .of  the  judicious- inquirer;  provided  th^ 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  anomaly  presents,  when  well  sifted,  no  sus- 
picious circumstances. 

But  the  testimony  is  scarcely  ever  found  to  stand  that  test,  in  casen 
in  which  the  anomaly  is  not  real.  In  the  instances  upon  record  in 
which  a  great  number,  of  witnesses,  of  good  reputation  and  scicntifie 
aoquiremonl^,  have  testified  to  the  tmth  of  something^which  has  turned 
put  untrue,  there  have  almost  always  been  circumstances  which)  to  a 
keen  observer  who  bad  taken  due  pains  to  sift  the  matter,  would  have 
Tendered  the  testimony  untrustworthy.  There  have  generally  been 
means  of  accounting  for  the  impression  upon  the  senses  or  minds  of 
the  alleged  percipients  by  fallacious  appearances;  or  some  epidemic 
delusion,  propagated  by  the  contagious  influence  of  popular  feelin^f, 
baa  been  concerned  in  the  case;  or  some  strong  interest  ha^bebn 
implicated — religious  ze^l,  party  feeling,  vanity,  or  at  least  the  passioft 
for  the  marvelous,  in  persons  strongly  susceptible  of  it.  When  non* 
of  these  or  similar  circumstances  exist  to  acopunt  for  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  testimony :  and  where  the  assertion  .is  not  in  contra- 
diction either  to  those  universal  laws  which  know  no  counteraction  or 
Momaly,  or  to  the  generalization^'noxt  in  comprehensiveness  to  them^ 
|£t  wpuld  only  amount,  if  admitted,  to  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
eause' or  an  anomalous  Kind,  in  circumstances  not  so*  thoroughly 
explored  but  that  it  is  credible  that  things  hitherto  unknown  may  still 
come  to  light-,  a  cautious  person  will  neither  admit  nor  reject  the  testi* 
Bony,  but  will  wait  for  confirmation  at  other  times  and  from  other 
onoennected  sources.  Such  ought  to  have  been  -the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Siam  when  the  Dutch  travellers  affirmed  to  him  the  existence 
tf 'ice.  But  an  ignorant  person  is  as  obstinato  in  his  contemptuous 
Incredulity  as  he  is  unreasonably  credulous.  Anything  unlike  hi»  own 
harrow  experience  he  disbelieves,  if  it  flatter^  no  propensity ;.  any 
nursery  tale  is  swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  it  does. 

§  4.  Befone  concluding  this  inquiry,  we  must  advert  to  a  very  serious 
misapprehension  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  com- 
mitted by  some  of  the  writers  against  Hume's  BlMsay  on  Miracles ^  in 
tiieir  anxiety  to  destroy  what  appeared  to  them  a  formidable  weapon 
of  assault  against  the  Christian  religioi\;  and  to  which,  with  entirely 
different  views  ou  the  religious  questit^n^  LepllBiee,  in  iiis  Euay  om 
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ProbabiliHes,  bae  been  led  to  giTe  bis  sanction ;  tbe  effect  in  botb  cases 
being,  entirely  to  confound  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Grounds  of  Disbeliefl 
Tbe  mistake  consists  in  o¥erlooking  tbe  distinction  between  (wbat  maj 
be  called)  improbability  before  the  fact,  and  improj>ability  after  it;  two 
different  properties,  tbe  latter  of  wbicb  is  always  a'  ground  of  disbelief; 
tbe  former  is  so  or  not,  as  it  may  bappen. 

.  Many  events  ar&  altogether  improbable  to  us,  before  they  have 
happened,  or  before  we  are  informed  of  their  happening,  which  are 
not  in  the  least  incredible  when  we  are  informed  of  them,  because  not 
contrary  to  any,  even  approximate,  induction.  In  the  cast  of.  a  per- 
fectly fair  die,  die  chances  are  five  to  one  against  dirowing  ace,  that  is, 
ace  will  be  thrown  on  an  iaverage  only  once  in  six  throws.  But  'this 
is  no  reason  against  believing  that  ace  was  thrown  on  a  given  occasion, 
if  any  credible  witness  asserts  it  $  since  although  ace  is  only  thrown 
once  in  six'^times,  some  namb^r  which  is  only  thrown  once  in  six  times 
mtat  have  been  thrown  if  the  die  was  thrown  at  all.  The  improba- 
bility, then,  or  in  other  words,  the  unusualness,  of  any  fact,  .is  no  reason 
for  disbelieving  it,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  certain  that 
either  that  or  something  equally  improbable,  thitt  is,  equally  unusual, 
did  happen.  If  we  disbelieved  all  facts  which  had  the  chances  against 
them  beforehand  j  we  should  believe  hardly  anything.  We  are  ^  told 
Aat  A.  B.  died  yesterday :  the  moment  before  we  ti^ere  so  told,  the 
chances  against  his  having  died  on  that  day  may  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand to  one ;  but  since*  he  was  certain  to  die  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  when  he  died  must  necessarily  die  on  some  particular  day,  while 
the  enhances  are  innumerable  against  every  day  in  particular,  experi'- 
ence  afibrds  no  ground  whatever  for  discrediting  any  testimony  which 
may  be  produced  to  the  event's  haying  taken  place  on  a  given,  day. 

Ye^ii>has  been  considered,  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  others,  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  Hume's  doctrine  ^that  things  are  incredible  ^icb  are 
contrary  to  the  uniform  course  of  experience ),  that  we  do  not  disbe^' 
fieve,  merely  because  the  chances  were- against  them,  things  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  uniform  course  of  experience;  that  we  do  not  dis- 
believe an  alleged  fact  merely  because  the  combination  of  causes  upon 
which  it  depends  occurs 'only  once  in  a  certain  number  of  times.  It  is 
evident  that  wlmtever  is  shown  by  experience  to  occur  in  a  certain 
proportion  (however  smaH)  of  the  whole  number,  of  possible  cases,  is 
not  contraiy  to  experience ;  (though  we  are  right  in  disbelieving  it,  if 
some  othei:  supposition  respecting  the  matter  in  question  would  be  true 
in  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.)  What  would 
really  be  contrary  to  experience,  would  be  the  assertion  that  the  event 
bad  happened  more  frequently  in  some  large  number  of  times,  than 
the  samo  combination  had  ever  been  known  lo  occur  in  that  nun^bev 
of  tim^»;  and.  this  alone  it  is  which  is  improbable,  in  the-  sense  ef  in- 
cr^biHty,  or,  as  we  have  called  ^t,  improDability  afler  the  fact. 

§  5.  While  the  defenders  of  Christianity  against  Hume  have  thus 
confounded  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  improbikbility,  con- 
tending that  because  ipiprobability  of  the  one  kind  is  .not  necessarily- a 
ground  of  disbelief,  neither  therefore  is  the  othor,  and  that  nothing 
supported  by  credible  testimony  ought  ever  to  be  disbelieved ;  La* 
place>  again,  faHing  into  the  same  confusion  between  the  two  meanings, 
eontendsy  on  the  contrary^  that  because  improbability  of  the  one  kind 
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k  a  sufficient  ground  for  diabelief,  the  otber  is  so  too ;  and  ^at  what 
ia,improbablo  before  the  fact,  is  therefore  (not  indeed  in  all  cases,  but 
m  a  peculiar  class  of  cases  which  I  am  about ^ to  specify),  incredible 
after  it.  .  . 

If,  s^ys  Laplace,  there  are  one  thousand  tickets  in  a  box,  and  bne 
only  has  been  drawn  out;  then  if  an  eye-witness  affirms  that  the 
number  dra\^  was  79,  this,  though  the  chances  were  999  in  1000 
against  it,  is  not  incredible,  because  the  chances  were  equally  great 
against  every  other  number.  But  (he  continues)  4f  there  are  in  the 
box  999  black  balls  and  only  one  white,  and  the-  witness  affirms  that 
the  white  ball  was  drawn,  this  is  incredible ;  because  there  was  but 
one  chance  in  favor  of  white,  and  999  in  favor  of  some  black  ball. 
{■  This  appears  to  me  entirely  fallacious.     It  is  evident,  both  from 

general  reasoning  and  specific  experience,  that  jhe  white  ball  will  be 
rawn  out  exactly  as  often,  in  any  large  number  of  trials,  as  the  ticket 
No.  79  will ;  the  two  assertions,  therefore,  are  precisely  on  the  same 
level  in  point  of  credibility.  There  is  one  way  of  putting  the  case^ 
which,  I  think,  must  cany  conviction  to  every  one.  ouppose  that  the* 
thousand  balls  are  numbered,  and  that  the  white  ball  happens  to  be 
ticketed  79.  Then  the  drawing  of  the  white  ball,  and  the  drawing. ctf" 
No.  79,  are  the  very  same  event;  how -then  can  the  one  be  credible, 
&e  other  absolutely  incredible.]  A  witness  sees  it  drawii,  and  ntiakes 
his-  report  to  us :  if  he  says  thab  No.  79  Was  drawn,  according  to 
Laplace,  he  may  bo  believed  j  if  he  ^ays  a  w^ite  ball  was  drawn,  wy 
•re  ix)und  to  disbelieve  him.  •  Is  this  rational  1  Is  it  not  clear,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  only  difference  there  could  be  in  the  credit  due  to 
liim  wou)d  arise  from  moral  causes,  namely,  from  the  influence  which 
(if  the  wittiess  knew  ^hat  there- was  but  one  white  ball  in  d  thousand) 
might  be  assigned  to  thfe  greater  apparent  wpndoir  in  the  latter  case  1 
which  to  one  k\iid  of  person  would  be  a  temptation  to  deceive,  or  to 
take  up  a  hasty  impression,  while  to  another,  the  same  thing' woul4  be 
.  a  motive  for  assuring  himself  more  positively  of  the  fact,  aiid  would 
tftierefore  actually  increase  the  credit  due  to  his  testimony. 

The  mathematical  reaiy^ning  which  >  misled  Laplace  into  this' logical 
error,  is  too  long  to  be  here  quoted.  It  is  found  in  the  ^section  of  his 
Essai  Pkilosopkique  sur  les  Probabilites^  entitled  De  la  Probabilite  dei 
Temofgnages,  and  is  founded  upon  a  misappKcation,  noticed  by  us  in 
^  former  place,  of  his  own  sixth  theorem  of  the  doctrince  of  chances;  a 
Uieorera  which  he  himself  describes  as  that  by  which  we  determine 
the  probability  tha^  a  given  effect  was  produced  by  one  or  by  another 
of  several  causes  capable  of  producing  it.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
itient  may  be  briefly  staled  as  follows :  Treating  the  assertion  of  the 
witness  as  the  effect,  he  considers  as  its  two  possible  caCises,  the  vera- 
city or  mendacity  of  the  witness  on  the  particular  occasion,  that  is,  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  fact.  According  to  the  theorem,  the  probability 
that  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  particular  cause,  is  as  the  antecedent 
probability  of  the  cause,  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  cause, 
if  it  existed,  would  produce  the  given  effect.  Accordingly  (says 
Laplace)  in  the  case  of  the  thousand  tickets,  the  cause  mendacity  might 
produce  any  one  of  999  untrue  statements,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
balls,  there  being  only  two  statements  to  make,  viz.,  white  or  black, 
and  one  of  these  being  true,  the  cause  mendacity  could  only  produce 
one  untrue  statement :  and  consequently  (the  antecedent  probability 
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of  mendacity  fW>ixi  the  character  -of  the  wUnefls  being  supposed  the 
Baioe  in  both  cases)  mendacity  was  999  times  less  likely  to  haxe  pro- 
duced the  particular  assertion  made,  .and  is  dierefore  999  times  less 
likely  to  have  existed,  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

The  error  of  this  argument  seei^is  to  be  the  same  which  we  pointed 
ont  in  a  former  chapter,*  that  of  l^^lying  a  tiieorem,  only  true  of  the 
degrees  of  probabihty  of  causes,  to  the  probability  of  what  are  neither 
causes  nor  indicatious  of  causes,  nor  in  any  other  way  specially  coo^ 
nected  with  t&e  effect.  The  point  in  question  is,  the  comparative 
probabihty  <^- two'suppositions^  that  the  viritness  lies,  and  that  he  speaks 
truth.  Butthese^are  not  two  possible  causes  of  the  giten  eflbct  (the 
witnessis  assertion) ;  they  are  merely  two  possible  qualities  of  it.  The 
truth  of  the  assertion  is,  inaeed,  op>the  supposition  of  veracity,  the 
cause  of  its  beinff  made  ;  but  the  falsity  of  it  is  not,  on  any  supposition, 
a  cause  of  its  being  made.  It  .is  not  inco^npatible  with  the  cushoae^ 
ef  the  witness  t^at  he  should  have  spoken  the  truth :  the  differonce  b^ 
tween  the  two  supppsitigns  of  honesty  and  dishonesty  is,  that  on  the  one 
he  Would  cert^nly  speak  .the  truth,  while  on  the'other  he  was  just  equal- 
ly likely  to  speak  that  or  anything  else.  If  the  fhlsity  of  the  proposition 
were  a  real  cause  for  his  asserting  it,  and  ihere  were  no  possible  mode 
of  accounting  for  a  false  assertion^but  by  supposing  that  it  is  made  pre^ 
cisely  because  of  its  falsity,  I  do  not  see  how  Laplace's  argument  tx>uM 
be  resist^.  The  case  where  there  are  999  possible  &lse  assertions, 
and  that  in  which  there  is  but  one,  would  then  present-^ a  vast  dilig- 
ence ia  the  probability  that  the  assertion  actually  made  proQeeded  6rom 
.lalsity  ;  because  in  the  one  case  a  mendacious  witness  yvas  sure  to  as- 
sert the  one  false  fsict,  in  the  other  there  would  be  an  egnalr^hance  pt 
his  asseiting  any  one  of  the  999.  But  as  it  is,  the  falsity  «rafl  a  mend 
accident  of  the  assertion,  not;  the  cause  of  it ;  aiid  even  on  the  snppo- 
sjtioi^  of  dishonesty,  the  statement  is  as  \ikely  to  be  true  asc  fiilse,  whik 
on  the  suppositioi^  pf  honesty  it  is  certain  to  be  true.  The  asserdon, 
therefore,  is  cnedible. 

With  these  remarks  we, shall  close  the  .discussion  of  the  Grounds  of 
pisbelief ;  and  along  with  it,,  such ;  exposition  as  our  space  admitted, 
and  as  the  writer  h^  it  in  hu  power  to  furnish,  of  the  Logic  of  Induc- 
tion.     ^         • 

♦  Supn,  p.  as4. 
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**  Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  familiar  and  frtquent  in  hien's  moQths, 
i  haye  reason  to  think  every  one  who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And  possibly  it 
is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  f^r  as  to^uiaw 
mbMi  he  himself  or  others  precisely  mean  by  them;  1  have,  therefore,  in  most  places, 
chose  to  put  determinate  or  determmed,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct,  as  more  likelr  ta 
direct  men's,  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter."— Locke's  Eitay  om  theHmman  IM' 
4ir«famii7i^ ;  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 

**  According  to  .this  vie.w  of  t)ie  process  of  tfie  mind,  in  carrying  on  general  speculations. 
fjttai  Idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers 'cousiderea  as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is 
Bothing  more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualiAes  in  which  it  resembles  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  a  gederic  mime  is  applied  to  it." — D. 
Stiwari',  Phil,  o/tht  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv.,  sec.  2. 

"  i>euz  grandes  notions  philosophiques  dominent  lajh^prip  Ibndafnentale  de  U  m^thode 
^storelle  proprement  ditft,  savoir,  la  formation  des  mupesnaturels,  et  ensuite  ledr  sue- 
'Osssionhierarchiqu^.'*— GoxTi,  Cowdt  Phiio^dphiePontive,  42me  le^oir 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  OBSERVATION,  AND  DESCRtPTION.  , 

$  1.  The  inquiry  which  occupied  us  in  the  two  preceding  Books, 
kas  conducted  us  to  what  appears  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  principal 
problem  of  Logic,  according  to  the  conception  I'  haVe  formed  of  the 
science.  We  have  found,  that  the  mental  {Process  with  which  Lqgio 
IB  conversant,  the  operation  of  in  vestigating  traths  by  means  of  evidence, 
18  always,  even  when  appearances  point  to  a  different  theory  of  it;  i^ 
process  of  induction.  And  we  have  particularized  the  yarious  models 
of  induction,  and  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  to  which  it 
jnust  conform,  in  order  to  I^ad  to  results  which  can  be  relied  on.' 

The  consideration  of  indaction,  however,  does  not  end  wit^i  the 
direct  rules  for' its  performance.  Something  must  be  Said  of  tWosp 
*  other  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  either  necessarily  presupposed 
in  all  induction,  or  are  instrumental  to  the  more  difficult  and  comf^- 
cated  inductive  processes.  The  present  Book  will  bo'devot^'tO  the 
consideration  of  these  subsidiary  operatioils :  among  which  our  atten- 
tion must  first  be  given  to  those,  which  are  indispensable  preliminaries 
to  all  induction  whatsoever. 

Induction  being  merely  the  extensiem  to  a  class  of  cases,^  of  dome- 
thing  which  has  been  observed  to  be  true  in  certain  individual  instances 
of  the  clafis;  the  first  place  among  the  operations  subsidiary  to  induc- 
.tion,  is  claimed  by  Observation.  This  is  not,  Jiovcever,  the  place  to 
lay  down  rules  for  making  good  observers ;  'nor  is  it  within  tne  com- 
petence of  Logic  to  do  so,  but  of  the  art  of  intottectual  Education. 
Our  business  with  Obsexvation  is  qvlf  in  its  cQfinexion^  with  the  ''^p- 
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propriate  problem  of  logic,  the  estimation  of  eridence.  We  have  to 
consider,  npt^ow  or  What  to  observe,  but  under  what  conditions  ob- 
sen'ation  is  to  be  lulled  on ;  what  is  needful,  in  order  that  the  fact, 
supposed  to  be  observed,  may  safelr  be  received  as  true. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  yeiy  simple,  at  least  in  its  first 
aspect.  The  sole  condition  is,  that  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
observed  shall  really  have  been  observed ;  that  it  be  an  observation, 
not  an  inference.  For  in  almost  every  act  of  our  perceiving  faculties, 
observation  and  inference  are  intimately  blended.  What  we  -are  said 
to  obsefve  is  usually  a  compound  resnk,  of  which  one-tenth  may  be 
observation  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  inference. 

I  affirm,  for  example,  thai  I  hear  a  man's  voice.  T}^  would  pass, 
in  #Dm|non  language,  for  a  direct  perception.  All«  however,  wlych  is 
really  perception,  is  that  I  hear  a  sound.  That  the  sound  is  a  voice, 
mnd  that  voice 'the  voice  of  a  itaan,  are  not  perceptions  but -inferences. 
I  affirm,  again,  that  I  saw  my  brother  at  a  certam  hour  this  morning. 
If  any  proposition  concerning  a  matter  of  fact  would  commonly  be 
said  to  be  known  by  the  direct  testimony  o€  the  senses,  this  surely 
would  be  so.  The-  truth,  however,-  is  far  otherwise.  I  oJily  saw  a 
cehain  colored  surface ;  OK  rather  I  had  the  kind  of  visual  sensations 
which  ^d  usually  prbdfMfed  by  a  colored  surface;  and  from  these 
as  marks,  known  to  be  such  by  previous  experience,  I  concluded  that  I 
sa^kv  my  brother.  I  might  have  had  sensatioQs  precisely  similar,  when^ 
my  brother  was  not  there.  I  might  have  seen  some  oth^r  person 
so  nearly  resembling  him  in  appearance,  as,  at  the  distance,  and  with 
the  degree  of  attention  which  1  bestowed,  to  be  mistaken  for  him.  I 
might  have  been  asleep  and  have  dreamed  that!  saw  him;  or  in  a 
itete  of  nervous  disorder,  which  brought  his  image  before  me  in  a 
Waking  hallucinatibnv  Jn  all  these  modes  men  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve thaX  they  saw  persona' w^l  known  to  them„  who  were  -dead,  or 
far  distant.  If  any«f  these  suppositions  had  been  true^  the  affirmation 
that  I  saw  my  brother  would  have  been  erroneous ;  but  whatever  was 
matter  of  direet  perception,  namply,  the  visual  sensations,  would  have 
been  real.  The  inference  only  would  have  been  ill  grounded ;  I 
'/ihould  have  ascribed  those  sensations  to  a  wrong  cause. 

Innumerable  instances  might  be  given,  and  analyzed  in  the  same 
manner,  of  what,  are  vulgarly  .called  errors  of  sense.  Xbere  are  none 
.of  them  properly  errors  of  sense ;  they  arc  erroneous  inferences  from 
,  fie^s^.  When  I  Ipok  at  a  candle  through  a  multiplying  glass,  L  seem 
to  see  a  dozen  candles  instead  of  one :  and  if  tjio  real  circumstances  of 
the  case  w.^rfe  skilfully  disguised,  I  might  suppose  that  there  were  really 
tliat  number ;  there  would  be  what  is  called  an  optical  decepytion-.  In 
tho  kaleidoscope  thei^  really  is  that  deception  :  when  I  look  through 
the  instrument,  instead  of  what  is  actually  there,  namely,  a  casual  ar» 
rangeraent  of  colgred  fragments  of  glass,  I  seem  to  see.tlie  same  com- 
bination several  times  repeated  in  symmetricaj  arrangement  round  a 
point.  The  delusion  is  of  course  eilect'ed  by  giving  me  the  «ame  sen- 
satipns,  which  I  should  have  had  if  such  a  symraetfical  combination  had 
really  been  presented  to  me.  If  I  cross  two  of  tny  fingers,  and  bring 
any  small  object,  a  marble  for  instance,  into  contact, with  both,  at  points 
not  usuatiy  touched  simultaneously  by  one  object,  I  can,  hardly,  if  my 
eyea  are.  shut,  help  believing  tt^  there  ate  two  marWles  instead  of  pne. 
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But  it  is  not  my  touch  in  this  case,  nor  my  sight  in  the  other,  which  is 
deceived ;  the  deception,  whether  durable  or  only  monientary,  is  in 
my  judgment.  From  my  senses  I  have, only  the  sensations,  and  those 
are  genuine.  Being  accustomed  to  have  those  or- similar  sensations 
when,  and  only  when,  a  certain  arrangement  of  outward  objects  is 
present  to  ray  organs,  I  have  the  habit  of  instantly,  when  I  experience 
the  sensations,  interring  tlic  existence  of  that  state  of  outward  things. 
This  habit  has  become  so  powerful,  that  the  inference,  performed  with 
the  speed  and  certainty  of  an  instinct,  is  confounded  with  intuitive 
perceptions.  When  it  is  correct,  1  am  unconscious  that  it  ever  needed 
proof;  even  when  I  know  it  to  be  incorrect,  1  cannot  without  consid- 
erable effort  abstain  from  making  it.  In  order  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
not  made  by  instinct  but  by  an  acquired  habit,  I  am  obliged  to  reflect 
on  the  slow  process  by  which  1  learned  to  judge  by  the.  eyfe  of  ittany 
things  which  I  now  appear  to  perceive  directly  by  sight ;  and  on  the 
reverse  operation  performed  by  persons  learning  to  draw,  who  with 
diificulty  and  labor  divest  themselves  of  their  acquired  perceptions, 
and  learn  afresh  to  see -things  as  they  appear  to  tlie  eye,  instead  of  see- 
ing them  as  they  really  are. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these  illustrations,  were  there  any  need 
to  expatiate  upon  a  topic  so  copiously  exemplified  in  various  popular 
works.  From  the  examples  already  given,  it  is  seen  sufficiently,  that 
the  individual  facts  from  which  we  collect  our  inductive  generalizations 
are  scarcely  ever  obtained  by  observation  alone.  Observation  extends 
only  to  the  sensations  by  which  wo  recognize  objects ;  but  the  propo- 
sitions which  we  make  use  of,  either  in  science  or  in  common  life, 
relate  mostly  to  the  objects  themselves.  In  every  act  of  what  is  called 
observation,  there  is  at  least  one  inference,  from  the  sensations  to  the 
presence  of  the  object ;  from  the  marks  or  diagnostics  to  tlio  entiro 
phenomenon.  And  hence,  among  other  consequences,  follows  tlie 
seeming  paradox,  that  a  general  proposition  collected  from  particulars 
is  often  ntore  certainly  true  than  any  one  of  the  particular  propositions 
from  which,  by  an  act  of  induction,  it  was  inferred.  For,  each  of  those 
particular  (or  rather  singular)  propositions  involved  an  inference,  from 
the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the  fact  which  caused  that  impression : 
and  this  inference  may  have  been  erroneous  in  any  one  of  the  instances, 
but  cannot  well  have  been  erroneous  in  all  of  them,  provided  their 
number  wjis  sufficient  to  eliminate  chance.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  is,  the  general  proposition,  may  deserve  more  complete  reliance 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  repose  in  any  one  of  the  inductive  premisses. 

The  lo^ic  of  observation,  then,  consists  solely  in  a  correct  discrimi- 
nation h(^tvveen  that,  in  a  result  of  observation,  which  has  really  been 
perceived,  and  that  which  is  an  inference  from  the  perception.  Wliat- 
ever  portion  is  inference,  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of  induction  already 
treated  of,  and  requires  no  further  notice  here :  tlie  question  for  us  in 
this  place  is,  when  all  which  is  inference  is  taken  away,  what  remains? 
There  remain,  in  the  first  place,  the  mind's  own  feelings  or  states  of 
consciousness,  namely,  its  outward  feelings  or  sensations,  and  its  inward 
feelings  —  its  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions.  Whether  anything  else 
remains,  or  all  else  is  inference  from  this ;  whether  tlie  mind  is  capable 
of  directly  perceiving  or  apprehending  anything  except  states  of  its 
own  consciousness — is  the  peculiar  problem  of  the  higher  or  trans- 
cendental metaphysics.  But  after  excluding  all  questions  on  which 
3C 
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metaphysicians  differ,  it  remains  true  that  f^r  most  purposes  the  dis- 
crimination we  are  called  upon  practicafly  to  exercise  is  between 
sensations  or  other  feelings,  of  our  own  or  of  other  people,  and  infer- 
ences di*awn  from  them.  And  on  the  theoiy  of  Observation  this  is  all 
which  seems  necessary  to  be  said  in  this  place. 

§  3.  If,  in  the  simplest  observation,  or  in  what  passes  for  such,  there 
is  a  large  part  which  is  not  obser^'ation  but  something  else ;  so  in  the 
simplest  description  of  an  observation,  there  is,  and  must  always  be, 
much  more  asserted  than  is  contained  in  the  perception  itself.  We 
cannot  describe  a  fact  without  implying  more  than  the  fact.  The  per- 
ception is  only  of  one  individual  thing ;  but  to  describe  it  m  to  amrm 
a  connexion  between  it  and  every  other  thing  which  is  either  denoted 
or  connoted  by  any  of  the  terms  used.  To  begin  with  an  example, 
than  which  none  can  be  conceived  more  elementary :  I  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  sight,  and  I  endeavor  to  describe  it  by  saying  that  I  see  some- 
thing white.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  solely  affirm  my  sensation ;  I 
also  class  it.  I  assert  a  resemblance  between  the  thing  I  see,  and  all 
things  which  I  and  others  are  accustomed  to  call  white.  I  assert  that 
it  resembles  them  in  the  circumstance  in  which  they  all  resemble  one 
another,  in  that  which  is  the  gi'ound  of  their  being  called  by  the  name. 
This  is  not  merely  one  way  o£  describing  an  observation,  but  the  only 
waj.  If  I  would  either  register  my  observation  for  my  own  future 
use,  or  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  must  assert  a  resem- 
blance between  the  fact  which  I  have  observed  and  something  else. 
It  is  inherent  in  a  description,  to  be  the  statement  of  a  resemblance, 
or  resemblances. 

These  resemblances  are  not  always  apprehended  directly;  by  merely 
comparing  tbc  object  observed  with  some  other  present  object,  or  with 
our  recollection  of  an  object  which  is  absent.  They  are  oflen  ascer- 
tained through  immediate  marks,  that  is,  deductively.  In  describing 
somo  new  kind  of  animal,  suppose  me  to  say  that  it  measures  ten  feet  in 
length,  from  the  forehead  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  I  did  not  asccr* 
tain  this  br  the  unassisted  eye.  I  had  a  two-foot  rule  which  I  applied 
to. the  object,  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  measured  it;  an  operation 
which  was  not  wholly  manual,  but  partly  also  mathematical,  invohing 
the  two  propositions.  Five  times  two  is  ten,  and  Things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  Hence,  the  fact 
that  the  animal  is  ten  feet  long  is  not  an  immediate  perception,  but  a 
conclusion  from  reasoning  ;  the  minor  premisses  alone  being  fnmished 
by  observation  of  the  object.  But  this  does  not  hinder  it  from  being 
rightly  calle4  a  description  of  the  animal 

To  pass  at  once  from  a  very  simple  to  a  very  complex  example :  I 
affirm  that  the  earth  is  globular.  The  assertion  is  not  grounded  upon 
direct  perception ;  for  the  figure  of  the  earth  cannot,  by  us,  l>e  directly 
perceived,  although  the  assertion  would  not  be  true  unless  circum- 
stances could  be  supposed  under  which  its  truth  could  be  so  perceived. 
That  the  form  of  the  earth  is  globular,  is  inferred  from  certain  marks, 
as  for  instance  from  this,  that  its  shadow  thrown  upon  the  moon  is  cir- 
cular; or  this,  that  on  the  sea,  or  any  extensive  plain,  our  horizon  is 
always  a  circle  ;  either  of  which  marks  is  incompatible  vrith  any  other 
than  a  globular  form.  I  assert  further,  that  the  earth  is  that  particular 
kind  of  globe  which  is  termed  an  oblate  spheix>id ;  because  it  is  found 
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by  measurement  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  that  the  length  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  subtends  a  given  angle  at  its  centre,  dimin- 
ishes as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and  approach  the  poles.  But 
these  propositions,  that  the  earth  is  globular,  and  that  it  is  an  oblate 
spheroid,  assort,  each  of  them,  one  individual  fact ;  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  when  the  requisite  orgsLns 
and  the  necessary  position  are  supposed,  and  only  hot  actually  per- 
ceived because  these  organs  and  that  position  are  wanting.  That 
which,  if  the  fact  could  have  been  seen,  would  have  been  called  a  de- 
scription of  the  figui'e  of  the  earth,  may  without  impropriety  be  so 
called  when  instead  of  being  seen  it  is  inferred.  But  we  could  not 
without  impropriety  call  either  of  these  assertions  an  induction  from 
facts  respecting  the  earth.  They  are  not  general  propositions  collected 
from  particular  facts,  but  particular  facts  deduced  from  general  prop- 
ositions. They  are  conclusions  obtained  deductively,  from  premisses 
originating  in  deduction ;  but  of  these  premisses  some  were  not  ob- 
tained by  obser\'ation  of  the  earth,  nor  had  any  peculiar  reference  to  it. 
If,  then,  the  truth  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  an  induc- 
tion, why  should  the  truth  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth's  orbit  be 
so  1  Mr.  Whewell  contends  that  it  is ;  al&ough  the  two  cases  only 
differ  in  this,  that  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  not,  like  the  form  of  the 
earth  itself,  deduced  by  ratiocination  from  facts  which  were  marks  of 
ellipticity,  but  was  got  at  by  boldly  guessing  that  the  path  was  an 
ellijise,  and  finding  afterwards,  on  exanuMtion,  that  the  obser>'ation8 
were  in  harmony  vdth  the  hypothesis.  Not  only,  according  to  Mr. 
Whewell,  is  this  process  of  guessing  and  verifying  our  guesses  induc- 
tion, but  it  is  the  whole  of  induction :  no  other  exposition  can  be  giveii 
of  that  logical  operation.  That  he  is  wrong  in  the  latter  assertion,  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  Book  has,  I  hope,  sufHciehtly  proved  ;  and  that 
even  the  former  of  the  two  contains  a  large  dose  of  error  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  truth,  was  attempted  to  be  shovn  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  same  Book.*  We  are  now,  however,  prepared  to  go  more 
into  tlie  heart  of  the  question  than  at  that  earlier  period  of  our  inquiry, 
and  a  few  words  will,  I  think,  sufHco  to  dispel  all  remaining  obscurity. 

§  4.  We  observed,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  proposition  "the 
eartli  moves  in  an  ellipse,'*  so  far  a»  it  only  serves  for  the  colligation  or  t 

connecting  together  of  actual  ol>rtervations,  (that  is,  as  it  only  afHrms  , 

that  the  observed  positions  of  the  earth  may  be  correctly  represented 
by  as  many  points  in  the  circumference  of  an  imaginary  ellipse,)  is  not 
an  induction,  but  a  description  :  it  is  an  induction  only  when  it  afSrms  , 

that  the  intermediate  positions,  of  which  there  has  been  no  direct  r 

observation,  would  be  /ound  to  correspond  to  the  remaining  points  of 
the  same  elliptic  circumference.  Now,  although  this  real  induction  is 
one  thing,  and  the  description  another,  we  are  in  a  VQry  different  con- 
dition for  making  the  induction  after  we  have  obtained  the  description, 
and  bt^foro  it.  For  inasmuch  as  the  description,  like  all  other  descrip-  '  • 
tions,  contains  the  assertion  of  a  resemblance  between  the  phenomenon 
described  and  something  else ;  in  pointing  out  something  which  the 
series  of  observed  places  of  a  planet  resembles,  it  points  out  something 
in  which  the  several  places  themselves  agree.     If^  the  series  of  places 

♦  Sapra,  pp.  177-183. 
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corresponds  to  as  many  points  of  an  ellipse,  the  places  themselvee 
agree  in  being  situated  m  that  ellipse.  We  have,  therefore,  by  means 
of  the  description,  obtained  the  requisites  for  an  induction  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement.  The  successive  observed  places  of  the  earth 
being  considered  as>  eflfects,  and  its  motion  as  the  cause  which  produces 
them,  we  find  that. those  effects,  that  is,  those  places,  agree  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  in  an  cjlipse.  We  conclude  that  the  remaining 
effects,  the  places  which  have  not  been  observed,  agree  in  the  same 
circumstance,  and  that  the  law  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  motion  in 
an  ellipse. 

The  Cdlligation  of  Facts,  therefore,  by  means  of  hypotheses,  or,  as 
Mr.  WheXvell  prefers  to  say,  by  means  of  Conceptions,  instead  of  being, 
1^  he  supposes.  Induction  itself,  takes  its  proper  place  among  opera- 
tions subsidiary  to  Induction.  All  Induction  supposes  that  we  have 
previously  compared  the  requisite  number  of  individui^  instances,  and 
ascertained  in  what  circumstances  they  agree ;  the  Colligation  of  Facts 
is  no  other  than  this  preliminary  operation :  and  the  proper  office  of 
"  clear  and  appropriate  ideas,"  on  the  necessity  of  which  Mr.  WhoweB 
has  said  so  much,  is  to  enable  us  to  perform  this  operation  correctly. 
When  Kepler,  afler  vainly  endeavoring  to  connect  the  observed  places 
of  a  planet  by  various  hypotheses  of  cii^cular  motion,  at  last  tried  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ellipse  and  found  it  answer  to  the  phenomena,  what 
he  really  attempted,  first  unsuccessfully  and  at  last  successfully,  was  to 
discover  the  circumstance  in  which  all  the  observed  positions  of  the 
planet  agreed. .  And  when  he  in  like  manner  connected  another  set  of 
observed  facts,  the  periodic. times  of  the  different  planets,  by  the  prop- 
osition thai  the  squares  oC  the  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
the  distances,  what  he  did  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  property  in 
which  the  periodic  times  of  all  the  different  planets  agreeo. 

Since,  therefore,  all  that  is  true  and  to  the  purpose  in  Mr.  Whewell's 
doctrine  of  Conceptions  might  be  fully  expressed  by  the  more  familiar 
term  Hypothesis  j  and  since  his  Colligation  of  Facts  by  means  of  ap- 
propriate Conceptions,,  in  but  the  ordinary  process  of  finding  by  a 
comparison  of  phenomensL,  in  what  consists  their  agreement  or  resem- 
blance ;  I  would  willingly  have  confined  myself  to  those  better  under- 
stood expressions,  and  persevered  to  the  end  in  the  same  abstinence 
which  I  nave  hitherto  observed  from  all  ideological  discussions ;  con- 
sidering the  mechanism  of  our  flioughts  to  be  a  topic  distinct  from  and 
ii^elevant  to  the  principles  and  rules  by  which  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  results  of  thinking'  is  to  be  estimated.  Since,  however,  a  work  of 
such. high  pretensions,  and,  it  must  also  be  said,  of  so  much  real  merit, 
has  rested  the  whole  theory  of  Induction  upon  such  ideological  con- 
siderations, it  seems  necessary  for  others  who  follow,  to  claim  for 
themselves  and  their  doctrines  whatever  position  may  properly  belong 
to  them  on  the  same  metaphysical  ground.  And  this  is  the  object  of 
the  succeeding  chapter. . 
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CHAPTER  11. 

■ 

OP  ABSTRACTION,  OR  THE  FORMATION  OP  CONCEPTIONS. 

§  1.  The  metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  nature  ^nd  composition  of 
what  have  been  called  Abstract  IdesLS,  or  in-pther  words,  of  me  notions 
which  answer  in  the  mind  to  classes  and  to  general  names,  belongs  not 
to  Logic,  but  to  a  different  science,  and  our  purpose  does  not  require 
chat  we  should  enter  upon  it  here.  We  are  oaly  concertled  with  (he 
universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  such  general  notions  or  concep- 
tions do  exist.  The  mind  can  conceive  a  multitude  of  individual  things 
as  one  assemblage  or  class ;  and  general  names  do  really  suggest  to  us 
certain  ideas  or  mental  representations,  otherwisei  we  pould  not  use  the 
names  with  consciousness  of  a  meaning.  Whcthet'  the  idea  called  upi 
by  a  general  name  is  composed  of  the  various  circumstances  in  whicii 
all  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  name  |igree,  and  of  no  others,, 
(which  is  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  Brown,  and  the.Conceptualists);  or 
\^ether  it  be  the  idea  of  some  one  of  those  individuals,  clothed  in  its 
individualizing  peculiarities,  but  with  the  accompanying  knowledge 
that  those  peculiarities  are  not  properties  of  the  class,  (which  is  the 
doctrine  of  Berkeley,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  modem  NominaUsts); 
or  whether  (as  held  by  Mr.  Mill),  the  idea  of  the  class  is  that,  of  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  class ;  or 
whether,  finally,  (what  appears  to  be  the  truest  opinion)'  it  bo  any  one 
or  any  other  of  all  these,  according  to  the  accidental  circumstances  ^ 
the  case ;  certain  it  is,  that  some  idea  or  mental  conception  is  suggested 
by  a  general  name,  whenever  we  either  hear  it  or  employ  it  with  con- 
sciousness of  a  meaning.  And  this,  which  we  -may  call  if  wo  please  a 
general  Idea,  rejfresents  in  our.  minds  the  whole  class  of  things  to  which* 
the  name  is  applied.  Wli6never  wo  think  or  reasron  concerning  the 
class,  we  do  so  by  means  of  this  idea.  And  the  voluntsry  power 
which  the  mind  has,  of  attending  to  one  part  of  what  is  present  to  it 
at  any  moment,  and  neglecting  another  part,  enables  us  to  keep  our 
reasonings  and  conclusions  respecting  the  class  unaffected  by  anything 
in  the  idea  or  mental  image  which  is  not  really,  or  at  least  which  we 
do  not  really  believe  to  be,  common  to  the  whole  class. 

We  have,  then,  general  conceptions:  w«  can  conceive  a  class  as  a 
class.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  which  Logic,  as  such,  may 
fairly  be  permitted  to  take  for  granted,  without  any  particular  exami- 
nation into  the  mannpr  of  it.  Logic  is  concerned  with  what  we  cair 
know,  and  with  what  we  can  assert,  but  not  with  what  we  can  con- 
ceive. We  can  speak  and  reason  of  a  number  of  objects  as'  a  class, 
and  we  can  know  them  to  be  a  class,  and  know  what  makes  them  so;  '< 

and  it  is  enough  for  Logic  to  understand  this,  and  to  know  that  the  ^  ^ 
mind  has  whatever  powers  this  implies,  without  inquiring  what  powers 
these  are.  However,  if,  we  are  forced  to  enter  upon  this  foreign 
ground,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  are  such  things  as  general 
conceptions,  and  that  when  we  form  a  set  of  phenomena  into  a  class, 
that  is,  when  we  compare  them  with  one  another  to  ascertain  in  what 
they  agree,  some  general  coBception  is.  implied  in  this  mental  opera- 
tion.   And  inasmuch  as  such  a  compaiison  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
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to  Induction,  it  is  most  true  that  Induction  could  not  go  on  without 
general  conceptions. 

§  2.  But  it  dees  not  therefore  follow  that  these  general  conceptions 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  previously  to  the  comparison.  It  is  not 
(as  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose,)  a  law  of  our  intellect,  that  in 
comparing  things  with  e^ch  other  and  taking  note  of  their  agreement 
WQ  merolv  recognize  as  realized  in  the  outward  world  something  that 
we  already  had  in  our  minds.  The  conception  originally  found  it« 
way  to  U9  as  the  result  of 'such  a  comparison.  It  was  obtained  (in 
raetaphysi*^  phrase,)  by  abstraction  from  individual  things.  Tliese 
things  may  be  things  which  we  perceived  or  thought  of  on  former 
occasions,  but  they  may  also  be  the  things  which  we  are  perceiving  or 
thinking  of  on  the  very  occasion.  When  Kepler  compared  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  found  that  they  agreed  in  being  points 
of  an  elliptic  circumference,  he  applied  a  general  conception  which 
was  alreaay  in  his  mind,  having  been  derived  from  his  former  experi- 
ence. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  universal  case.  When  we  compare 
several  objects  and  find  them  to  agree  in  being  white,  or  when  we 
compare  the  various  species  of  ruminating  animals  and  find  thcra  agree 
in^being  cloven-footed,  we  have  jUst  as  mjuch  a  general  conception  in  our 
minds  as  Kepler  had"  in  his :  we  have  the  conception  of  ^*  a.white  thing," 
or  the  conception  of  '*  a  cloven-footed,  animal."  But  no  one  supposes 
that  we  necessarily  bring  these  conceptions  with  us,  and  superinduce 
them  (to  adopt  Mr.  WhoweH's  expression*)  upon  the  facts :  because  in 
these  simple  cases  everybody  sees  that  the  very  act  of  comparison  which 
ends  in  our  connecting  the  facts  by  moans  of  the  conception,  may  be  tbe 
sourcq  ^from  which  we  derive  the  conception  itself.  If  we  had  never 
seen  any  white  object  or  had  never  seen  any  cloven-footed  animal  before, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  mental  act  acquire  the  idea, 
and  employ  it  ibr  the  colligation  of  the  observed  phenomena.  Kepler, 
on  the  contrary,  really  had  to  bring  the  idea  with  him,  and  superinduce 
it  upon  the  facts ;  he  could  not  evolve  it  out  of  them :  if  he  had  not 
already  had  the  idea,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  acquire  it  by  a 
comparison  of  the  planet's  positions.  But  this  inability  was  a  mere 
accident :  the  idea  of  an  ellipse  could  have  been  acquired  from  the 
paths  of  the  planets  as  effectually  as  from  anything  else,  if  the  paths 
had  not  happened  to  be  invisible.  If  the  planet  had  lefl  a  visible 
track,  and  we  had  been  so  placed  that  wc  cbuld  see  it  at  the  proper 
angle,  we  might  have  abstracted  our  original  idea  of  an  ellipse  from 
the  planetary  orbit,  tndeed,  every  conception  which  can  be  made  the 
instrument  for  •  connecting  a  sot  of  facts,  might  have  been  originally 
evolved  from  those  very  facts.  The  conception  is  a  conception  o/* 
something ;  and  that  which  it  is  a  conception  of,  is  really  in  the  facts, 
and  might,  under  some  supposable  circumstances,  or  by  some  suppo- 
sable  extension  of  the  faculties  which  we  actually  possess^  have  been 
detected- in  them.  And  not  only  is  this  always  in  itself  possible,  but 
it  Actually  happens,  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the  obtaining  of  the 
right  conception  is  a  matter  of  any  considerable  difficulty.  For  if  there 
bo  no  new  conception  required;  if  one  of  those  already  familiar  to 
mankind  will  serve  the  purpose,  the  accident  of  being  the  first  to 
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whom  the  right  one  occurs,  may  happen  to  almost  anyhody ;  at  least 
in  the  case  of  a  set  of  phenomena  which  the  whole  scientific  world 
are  engaged  in  attempting  to  connect.  The  honor,  in  Kepler's  case, 
was  tljat  of  the  accurate,  patient,  and  toibome  calculations  hy  which 
he  compared  the  results  that  followed  from  his  different  guesses,  with 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Bralje  ;  but  the  merit  was  very  small  of 
guessing  an  ellipse :  the  only  wonder  is  tliat  men  had  not  guessed  it 
before,  nor  could  they  have  failed  to  do  so  if  there  had  not  existed  an 
obstinate  a  priori  prejudice  that  the  heavenly  bodies  must  move,  if  not 
in  a  circle,  in  some  combination  of  circles. 

The  really  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  conception,  that  is 
to  create  light  and  order  out  of  darknqss  and  confusion,  has  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  very  phenomena  which  it  afterwards  serves  to  arrange. 
Why,  according  to  Mr.  Whewell  himself,  did  the  ancients  fail  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  is,  of  e(|uilibrium  find  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  ?  Because  they  had  not,  or  at  least  had  not 
clearly,  the  ideas  or  conceptions,  of  pressure  and  resistance,  momen- 
tum, and  uniform  and  accelerating  force.  And  whence  could  they 
have  obtained  these  ideas,  except  from  the  very  facts  of  equilibrium  and 
motion  ?  The  tardy  development  of  several  of  the  physical  sciences, 
for  example  of  optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  higher  generali- 
zations of  chemistry,  Mr.  Whewell  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  mankind 
had  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  the  Idea  of  Polarity,  that  is,  the 
idea  of  opposite  properties  in  opposite  directions.  But  what  was  there 
to  suggest  such  an  idea,  until,  by  a  separate  examination  of  several  of 
these  different  branches  of  knowledge,  it  was  shown  that  the  facts  of 
each  of  them  did  present,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  opposite  properties  in  opposite  directions  ?  The  thing 
was  superficially  manifest  only  in  two  cases,  those  of  the  magnet,  ana 
of  electrified  bodies;  and  there  the  conception  was  encumbered  with 
the  circumstance  of  material  poles,  or  ficxed  points  in  the  body  itself,  in 
which  points  this  opposition  of  properties  seemed  to  be  inherent.  The 
first  comparison  and  abstraction  had  led  only  to  this  conception  of  .poles ; 
and  if  anything  corresponding  to  that  conception  had  existed  in  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  or  optics,  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Whewell 
justly  considers  as  so  great,  would  have  been  extremely  small.  The 
obscurity  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  polarities  in  chemistry  and  optics 
were  distinct  species,  though  of  the  same  genus,  with  the  polarities  in 
electricity  and  magnetism :  and  that  in  order  to  assimilate  the  phe- 
nomena to  one  another,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  a  polarity  without 
poles,  such  for  instance  as  is  exemplified  in  the  polarization  of  light, 
and  the  polarity  with  poles,  which  wo  see  in  the  magnet:  and  to  recog- 
nize that  these  polarities,  while  different  in  many  other  respects,  agree 
in  the  one  character  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase,  opposite  prop- 
erties in  opposite  directions.  From  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  it 
was  that  the  minds  of  scientific  men  formed  this  new  general  concep- 
tion ;  between  which,  and  the  first  confused  feeling  of  an  analogy 
between  some  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  there  is  a  long  interval,  filled  up  by  the  labors  and  more 
or  less  sagacious  suggestions  of  many  superior  minds. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  wo  employ  for  the  colligation  and 
methodizfition  of  facts,  do  not  develop  themselves  from  within,  but  are 
impressed  upon  the  mind  from  vnthout;  they  are  never  obtained  other* 
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y^iae  than  by  way.  of  compariBon  and  abetraction,  aod,  in  the  most 
important  and  the  most  numerous  cases  are  evolved  by  abstraction 
from  the  very  phenomena  which  it  is  their  office  to  colligate.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  imply  that  it  is  not  often  a  very  difRcult  thing  to  per- 
form this  process  of  abstraction  well,  or  that  the  success  of  an  induc- 
tive operation  does  not,  in  many  cases,  principally  depend  upon  the 
skill  with  which  we  perform  it  Bacon,  in  his  forcible  manner,  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  good  induction,  general  con- 
ceptions wrongly  formed,  "notiones  temere  a  rebus  abstractas:"  to 
which  Mr.  Whewcll  adds,  that  not  only  does  bad  abstraction  make  bad 
induction,,  but  that  in  order  to  perform  induction  well,  we  must  have 
abstracted  well:  our  general  conceptions  must  be  *'  clear"  and  "  appro- 
priate'' to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  what 
thev  thus  said,-  both  Bacon  and  Mr.  Whewell,  though  tbey  expressed 

their  meaning  vaguely,  had  a  meaning,  and  a  highly  impoitant  one. 

f 

§  3.  In  attempting  to  show  what  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  really 
is,  and  how  it  is  surmounted,  I  must  beg  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to 
bear  this  in  mind:  That  although  in  discussing  Mr.  WbeweU's  opin- 
ions I  am  willing  to  adopt  his  language,  and  to  speaks  therefore,  of 
connecting  facts  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  conception,  this  tech- 
nical phraseology  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  comnronly 
called  comparing  the  facts  with  one  another  and  determining  in  what 
they  agree.  Nor  has  the  technical  expression  even  the  advantage  of 
being  metaphysically  correct.  The  facts  are  not  connected ;  they 
remain  separate  facts  as  they  were  before.  The  idea*  of  the  facts  may 
become  connected,  that  is,  we  may  be  led  to  think  of  them  together; 
but  this  consequence  is  no  more  than  what  may  be  produced  by  any 
casual  association.  W^at  really  takes  place,  is,  I  conceive,  more  phi- 
k)6ophica11y  expressed  by  the  common  word  Comparison,  than  by  the 
phrases  "to  connect"  or  "to  superinduce."  For,  as  the  general  con- 
ception is  itself  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  particular  phenomena,  so, 
when  obtained,  the  mode  in  which  we  apply  it  to  other  phenomena  is 
again  by  comparison.  We  compare  phenomena  with  each  other  to  get 
the  conception,  and  we  tlien  compare  those  and  other  phenomena  with 
the  conception.  We  get  the  conception  of  an  animal  (for  instance)  by 
comparing  different  animals,  and  when  we  afleiiwards  see  a  creature 
resembling  an  animal,  we  compare  it  with  our  general  conception  of 
an  animal ;  and  if  it  agrees  with  that  general  conception,  we  include  it 
in  the  class.     The  conception  becomes  the  type  of  comparison. 

And  we  need  only  consider  what  comparison  is,  to  see  that  where 
the  objects  are  more  than  two,  and  still  more  when  they  are  an  indefi- 
nite number,  a  t^-pe  of  some  sort  is  an  indispensable  conditicm  of  the 
comparison.  When  we  have  to  arrange  and  classify  a  great  number  of 
objects  according  to  their  agreements  and  differences,  we  do  not  make 
a  confused  attempt  to  compare  all  with  all.  We  know  that  two  things 
■re  as  much  as  the  human  mind  can  attend  to  at  a  time,  and  we  there- 
fore fix  upon  one  of  the  objects,  cither  at  hazard  or  because  it  ofiers  in 
a  peculiarly  striking  manner  some  important  character,  and,  taking  this 
as  our  standard,  we  compare  with  it  one  object  after  another.  If  we 
find  a  second  object  which  presents  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
first,  inducing  us  to  class  them  together,  the  question  instantly  arises, 
in  what  circumstances  do  they  agree  1  and  to  take  nodco  of  these  cir* 
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comBtances  is  already  a  first  stage  of  abstraction,  giving  rise  to  a 

general  conception.  Having  advanced  thus  far,  when  we  how  take  in 
and  a  third  object,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  the  question,  not  merely 
whether  this  third  object  agrees  with  the  first,  but  whether  it  agrees 
with  it  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  the*  second  did  ]  in  other 
words,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  general  conception  which  has  been 
obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  first  and  second  ]  Thus  we  see  the 
tendency  of  general  conceptions,  as  soon  as  formed,  to  substitute  them- 
•elves  as  typeri,  for  whatever  individual  objects  previously  answered 
that  purpose  in  our  comparisons.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  no 
considerable  number  of  other  objects  agree  with  this  first  general  con» 
caption ;  and  that  we  must  drop  the  conception,  and  beginning  again 
with  a  different  individual  case,  proceed  by  different  comparisons  to  a 
different  general  conception.  Sometimes,  again,  we  find  that  the  same 
conception  will  serve,  by  merely  leaving  out  some  of  its  circumstances ; 
and  by  this  higher  effort  of  abstraction,  we  obtain  a  still  more  general 
conception;  as,  in  the  case  formerly  referred  to,  we  rose  from  the 
conception  of  poles  to  the  general  conception  of  opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions  ;  or  as  those  South  Sea  islanders,  whose  conception 
of  a  quadruped  had  been  abstracted  from  hogs  (theonly  animals -of  that 
description  wJiich  they  had  seen),  when  they  afterwards  compared  that 
conception  with  otlier  quadrupeds,  dropped  some  of  the  circumstances, 
and  arrived  at  the  more  general  conception  which  Europeans  associate 
with  the  term. 

These  brief  remai'ks  contain,  I  believe,  all  that  is  well-grounded  in 
Mr.-^WhewcU's  doctrine  that  the  conception  by  which  the  mind  ar- 
ranges and  gives  unity  to  phenomena  must  be  furnished  by  the  mind 
itself,  and  that  we  find  the  right  conception  by  a  tentative  process, 
trying  first  one  and  then  anotJier  until  we  hit  the  mark.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  conception  is  not  furnished  by  the  mind  until  it  has  been 
furaished  to  the  mind ;  and  that  tlio  facts  which  supply  it  are  some- 
times extraneous  fa(!ts,  but  more  often  the  very  facts  which  we  are 
attempting  to  arrange  by  it.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  in  c^ideav- 
oring  to  arrange  the  facts,  at  whatever  point  we  begin,  we  never  ad- 
Tance  three  steps  without  forming  a  general  conception,  more  or  less 
distinct  and  precise  ;  and-  that  this  general  conception  becomes  the 
due  which  we  instantly  endeavor  to  trace  through  the  rest  of  the  fiicts, 
or  rather,  becomes  the  standard  with  which  we  thenceforth  compare 
them.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  agreements  which  we  discover 
among  the  phenomena  by  comparing  them  with  this  type,  or  with  some 
•till  more  general  conception  which  by  an  additional  stage  of  abstrac- 
tion we  can  form  from  the  type :  we  change  our  course,  and  loc^k  out 
for  other  agreements  :  we  recommence  the  comparison  from  a  differei^ 
starting  point,  and  so  generate  a  different  set  of  general  conceptions. 
This  is  the  tentative  process  which  Mr,  Who  well  speaks  of;  and  this 
it  is  which  suggested  the  theory  that  the  conception  is  supplied  by  the 
mind  itself.  The  different  conceptions  which  the  mind  successively 
tries,  it  either  already  possessed  from  its  previous  experience,  or  they 
were  supplied  to  it  in  the  very  first  stage  of  the  corresponding  act  of 
comparison ;  and  since,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process,  the  con- 
ception manifcisted  itself  as  something  compared  with  the  phenomena, 
not  evolved  from  them,  Mr.  Wheweirs  opmion,  though  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  erroneous,  is  not  unnatural. 
3D 
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§  4.  If  this  be  a  correct  account  of  the  iDstnimentality  of  general 
conceptions  in  the  comparison  whicL  uecesisarily  precedes  Induction, 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  translate  into  our  own  language  what  Mr. 
Whewell  means  by  saying  that  conceptions,  to  be  subservient  to  Induo> 
tion,  must  brf  •*  clear"  and  "  appropriate." 

If  the  conception  corresponds  to  a  real  agreement  among  the  phe- 
nomena ;  if  the  comparison  which  we  have  made  of  a  set  of  objects  has 
led  us  to  class  them  according  to  real  resemblances  and  differences; 
the  conception  which  does  this  faiay  not  indeed  be  clear,  but  it  cannot 
&i]  to  be  appropriate,  for  some  purpose  or  other.  The  question  of  ap- 
propriateness is  relative  to  the  particular  object  we  have  in  view.  As 
soon  as,  by  our  comparison,  we  have  ascertained  90wu  agreemeut,  some- 
thing which  can  l>e  predicated  in  common  of  a  number  of  objects;  we 
have  obtained  a  basis  on  which  an  inductive  process  is  capable  oi  being 
founded.  But  the  agreements,  or  the  ulterior  consequences  to  which 
those  agr<^ements  lead,  may  be  of  vcr}'  different  degrees  of  importance. 

If,  for  instance,  we  only  cc»mparc  animals  according  to  their  color, 
and  class  those  together  which  are  colored  alike,  we  form  the  general 
conceptions  of  a  white  animal,  -a  black  animal,  &c.,  which  are  concep- 
tions legitimately  formed ;  and  if  an  induction  were  to  be  attempted 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  colors  of  animals,  this  comparison  would 
be  the  proper  and  necessary  preparation  for  such  an  mduction,  but 
would  not  help  us  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  any  other  of  the 
propeilies  of  animals :  while  if,  with  Cuvier,  we  compare  and  class 
them  according  to  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  or,  with  Blaiuville, 
according  to  tin)  nature  of  their  outward  integuments,  the  agreements 
and  differences  which  are  obser>*able  in  these  respects  are  not  only  of 
much  greater  importance  in  themselves,  but  are  marks  of  agreements 
and  differences  in  many  other  most  important  particulars  of  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  life  of  the  animals.  If,  therefore,  the  study  of  their 
structure  and  habits  be  our  object,  the  conceptions  generated  by  tliese 
last  comparisons  are  far  more  **  appropriate"  than  those  generated  by 
the  former.  Notliinc^,  other  than  this,  can  be  meant  by  the  appropri- 
ateness of  a  conception. 

When  Mr.  Whewell  says  that  the  ancients,  or  the  schoolmen,  or  any 
modem  philosophere,  missed  discovering  the  real  law  of  a  phenomenon 
because  they  applied  to  it  an  inappropriate  instead  of  an  appropriate 
conception  ;  he  can  only  mean  that  in  comparing  various  instances  of 
the  [Mienomenon,  to  ascertain  in  what  those  instances  agreed,  they 
missed  the  important  points  of  agreement ;  and  fastened  upon  such  as 
were  either  imaginary,  and  no  agreements  at  all,  or  if  real  agreements, 
were  comparatively  trifling,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  phenom- 
enon, the  law  of  which  was  sought. 

Aristotle,  philosophizing  on  the  subject  of  motion,  remarked  that 
certain  motions  apparently  take  place  spontaneously ;  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground,  flame  ascends,  bubbles  of  air  nse  in  water,  bx,, :  and  these  he 
called  natural  motions  ;  while  others  not  only  never  take  place  without 
external  incitement,  but  even  when  such  incitement  is  applied,  tend 
epontaneously  to  cease ;  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  former, 
he  called  violent  motions.  Now,  in  comparing  the  so-called  natural 
motions  with  one  another,  it  appeared  to  Aristotle  that  they  ag^^e€^d  in 
one  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  body  which  moved  (or  seemed  to 
move)  spontaneously,  was  moving  towards  its  oum  place;  meaning 
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thereby  the  place  from  whence  it  originally  came,  or  the  place  whore 
a  great  quantity  of  matter  similar  to  itself  was  assembled.  In  the  other 
class  of  motions,  as  when  bodies  are  thrown  up  iu  the  air,  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  moyingjrom  their  own  place.  Now,  this  conception  of 
a  body  moving  towards  its  own  place  may  justly  bo  considered  inap- 
propriate ;  because,  though  it  expresses  a  circumstance  really  found  m 
some  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  motion  apparently  spontaneous, 
yetyjirsf,  there  are  many  other  cases  of  such  motion,  in  which  that  cir- 
cumstance is  absent:  the  motion,  for  instance,  of  the  earth  and  planets. 
Secondly,  even  when  it  is  present,  the  motion,  on  closer  iexammation, 
would  often  be  seen  not  to  be  spontaneous :  as,  when  air  rises  in  water, 
it  does  not  rise  by  its  own  nature,  but  is  pushctl  up  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  water  which  presses  upon  k.  Fhially,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  spontaneous  motion  takes  place  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  what  the  theory  considers  as  the  body's  own  place  ;  for 
instance,  when  a  fog  rises  from  a  lake,  or  when  water  dries  up.  There 
18,  therefore,  no  agreement,  but  only  a  superficial  semblance  of  agree- 
ment, which  vanishes  on  closer  inspection :  and  hence  the  conception 
is  "  inappropriate."  We  may  add  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  no  con- 
ception would  be  appropriate;  there  is  no  agreement  which  tuns 
through  aU  the  cases  of  spontaneous,  or  apparently  spontaneous,  mo- 
tion :  they  cannot  be  brought  under  one  law — it  is  a  case  of  Plurdlity 
of  Causes.* 

§  5.  So  much  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Whewell's  conditions,  that  concep- 
tions must  bo  appropriate.  The  second  is,  that  they  shall  be  "clear;" 
and  let  us  consider  what  this  implies.  Unless  the  conception  corre- 
sponds to  a  real  agreement,  it  has  a  worse  defect  than  that  of  not  being 
clear ;  it  is  not  aj)plicable  to  the  case  at  all.  Among  the  phenomena, 
therefore,  which  we  are  attempting  to  connect  by  means  of  the  con- 
ception, wo  must  suppose  that  there  really  is  an  agreement,  and  that 
the  concoption  is  a  conception  of  that  agreement.  In  order,  then,  that 
it  should  be  clear,  the  only  requisite  is,  that  we  shall  know  exactly  in 
what  the  agreement  consists;  that  it  shall  have  been  carefully  obser\'ed, 
and  accurately  remembered.  We  are  said  not  to  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  resemblance  among  a  set  of  objects,  when  we  have  only  a 
general  feeling  that  they  resemble,  without  ha^'ing  analyzed  their 
Tesomblance,  or  perceived  in  what  points  it  consists,  and  fixed  in  our 
memoi-y  an  exact  recollection  of  those  points.  This  want  of  cleaniess, 
or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  this  vagueness,  in  the  general  con- 

♦  Other  examples  of  inappropriate  conceptions  are  given  by  Mr.  Whewell  {Phil.  Ind.  Sc. 
ii.,  185),  as  follows: — "  Aristotle  and  his  followers  en(leavore<l  in  vain  to  accoOnt  fot  the 
mechanical  rel.ition  of  forces  in  the  lever,  by  applying  the  inappropriate  geometrical  con- 
ceptions of  the  properties  of  the  circle  :  they  failed  in  explaining  the  form  of  the  luminous 
■pot  made  by  the  sun  shining  through  a  hole,  because  they  applied  tne  inappropriate  con- 
(Beption  of  a  circular  quality  in  the  8un*8  light :  they  speculated  to  no  purpose  about  the 
elementary  composition  of  bodies,  because  they  assumed  the  inappropriate  conception  of 
likeness  between  the  elements  and  the  compound,  instead  of  the  genuine  notion  of  elements 
merely  determining  the' qualities  of  the  compound."  But  in  theso  cases  there  is  more  than 
■n  inappropriate  conception  ;  there  is  a  false  conception ;  one  which  has  no  prototype  in 
nature,  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  facts.  This  is' evident  in  the  last  two  examples,  and 
is  equally  true  in  the  fust ;  the  ••  properties  of  the  circle"  which  were  referred  to,  being 
purely  fantastical.  There  is,  therefore,  an  error  beyond  the  wrong  choice  of  a  principle  oi 
generalization  ;  there  is  a  false  assumption  of  matters  of  fact.  The  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
solve certain  laws  of  nature  into  a  more  general  law,  that  law  being  not  one  wbicbi  though 
leal,  is  inappropriate,  but  one  wholly  imaginary. 
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ception,  may  be  o\cing  either  to  our  having  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  objects  themselvbs,  or  merely  to  our  not  having  carefully  compared 
them.  Thus  a  person  may  have  no  clear  idea  of  a  ship  because  he  has 
never  seen  one,  or  because  he  remembers  but  little,  and  that  faintly, 
of  what  he  has  seen.  Or  he  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  and 
remembrance  of  many  ships  of  various  kinds,  frigates  among  the  rest, 
but  he  may  have  no  clear  but  only  a  confused  idea  of  a  frigate,  because 
he  has  not  compared  them  sufHciently  to  have  remarked  and  remem- 
ben^d  in  what  particular  points  a  frigate  differs  from  some  other  kind 
of  ship. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  have  clear  ideas,  that  we 
should  know  all  the  common  properties  of  the  things  which  we  class 
together.  That  would  be  to  have  our  conceptions  of  the  class  com- 
plete as  well  ad  clear.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  never  class  things  together 
without  knowing  exactly  why  we  do  so — without  having  ascertained 
exactly  what  agreements  we  are  about  to  include  in  our  conception ; 
and  if,  after  having  thus  fixed  our  conception,  we  never  vary  from  i^ 
never  include  in  tlie  class  anythino^  which  has  not  those  common 
properties,  nor  exclude  from  it  anything  which  has.  A  clear  concep- 
|pn  means  a  determinate  conception;  one  which  does  not  fluctuate, 
irhich  is  not  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but  remains  fixed 
•ad  invariable,  except  when,  from  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  or 
the  coiTcction  of  some  error,  we  consciously  add  to  it  or  alter  it. 
^  person  of  clear  ideas,  is  a  person  who  always  knows  in  virtue  of 
what  properties  his  classes  are  constituted ;  what  attributes  are  con- 
noted by  his  general  names. 

The  principal  requisites,. therefore,  of  clear  conceptions,  are  habits 
of  attentive  observ'ation,  an  extensive  experience,  and  a  memory  which 
receives  and  retains  an  exact  image  of  what  is  observed.  And  in 
proportion  as  any  one  has  the  habit  of  observing  minutely  and  com- 
paring carefully  a  particular  class  of  phenomena,  and  an  accurate 
memory  for  the  results  of  the  observation  and  comparison,  so  will  his 
conceptions  of  that  class  of  phenomena  be  clear ;  provided  he  has  the 
indispensable  habit,  (naturally,  however,  resulting  from  those  other 
endowments,)  of  never  using  general  names  without  a  precise  con- 
notation. 

As  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions  chiefly  depends  upon  the  care- 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  our  observing  and  comparing  faculties,  so  their 
appropriateness,  or  rather  the  chance  we  have  of  hitting  upon  the 
appropriate  conception  in  any  case,  mainly  depends  upon  the  activity 
01  the  same  faculties.  He  who  by  habit,  grounded  on  sufficient  natural 
aptitude,  has  acquired  a  readiness  in  accurately  obser\'ing  and  com- 
paring phenomena,  will  perceive  so  many  more  agreements  and  will 
perceive  them  so  much  more  rapidly  than  otlier  people,  that  the  chances 
are  much  greater  of  his  perceiving,  in  any  instance,  the  agreement  on 
which  the  important  consequences  depend. 


§  6.  We  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  forget,  that  the 
cannot  always  be  discovered  by  mere  comparison  of  the  very  phenom* 
ena  in  question,  without  the  aid  of  a  conc^eption  acquired  cbewfceie  \\i 
as  in  the  case,  so  oflen  referred  to,  of  the  planetary  orbits.  .  • 

The  search  for  the  agreement  of  a  set  of  phenomena  is  in  tivA     ' 
very  similar  to  the  search  for  a  lost  or  hidden  object.    At  first  we  plac^'  . 
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ourselves  in  a  sufficiently  commanding  position,  and  cast  our  eyes 
round  us,  and  if  we  can  see  the  object,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  we  ask  our- 
selves mentally  what  are  the  places  in  which  it  may  be  hid,  in  order 
that  we  may  there  search  for  it :  and  so  on,  until  we  imagine  the  place 
where  it  really  is.  And  here  too  we  require  to  have  had  a  previous 
conception,  or  knowledge,  of  those  different  places.  As  in  this  fa- 
miliar process,  so  in  the  philosophical  operation  which  it  illustrates, 
we  first  endeavor  to  find  the  lost  object  or  recognize  the  common 
tribute,  without  conjecturally  invoking  the  aid  of  any  previously 
•equired  conception,  or  in  other  words,  of  any  hypothesis.  Having 
failed  in  this,  we  call  upon  our  imagination  for  some  hypothesis  of  a 
possible  place,  or  a  possible  point  of  resemblance,  and  then  look,  to 
.see  whether  the  facts  agree  with  the  conjecture. 

For  such  cases  something  more  is  required  than  a  mind  accustomed 
to  accurate  dbseiTation  and  comparison.  It  must  be  a  mind  stored 
with  general  conceptions,  previously  acquired,  of  the  sorts  which  bear 
affinity  to  the  subject  of  the  particular  inquiry.  And  much  will  also 
depend  upon  the  natural  strength  and  acquired  culture  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  scientific  imagination ;  upon  the  faculty  possessed  of 
mentally  arranging  known  elements  into  new  combinations  such  as  ^ 

have  not  yet  been  observed  in  nature,  though  not  contradictory  to  any 
known  laws.  ^ 

But  the  variety  of  intellectual  habits,  the  purposes  which  they  serve,  ^  t  =% 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  fostered  and  cultivated,  are  con-  V< 
siderations  belonging  to  the  Art  of  Education :  a  subject  far  wider 
than  Logic,  and  which  the  present  treatise  does  not  profess  to  discuss. 
Here,  therefore,  the  present  chapter  may  properly  close.  It  constitutca 
a  real  digression  from  the  mam  purpose  of  this  work ;  to  which  no- 
thing would  have  tempt(Ml  me  but  the  apparent  necessity,  in  promul- 
gating a  view  of  induction  opposed  to  that  which  is  taught  by  an 
eminent  living  writer,  of  not  shrinking  from  an  encounter  with  him  on 
his  own  giound,  but  entering  sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  his  views 
to  show  how  much  of  the  difference  is  apparent  and  how  much  real ; 
what  is  the  equivalent  expression  for  his  doctrines  in  my  own  language; 
and  what  are  the  reasons  which  lead  me,  even  where  the  opinions  are 
similar,  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  statement. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  NAMING,  AS  SUBSmiARY  TO  INDUCTION. 

§  1.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  undertaking  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  lanp^age  as  a  medium  of  human  intercourse,  whether 
Ibr  purposes  of  sympathy  or  information.  Nor  does  our  design  admit 
^  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  that  great  property  of  names,  upon 
*^lf1iich  th(;ir  functions  as  an  intellectual  instrument  are,  in  reality,  ulti- 
tiftttely  dependent ;  their  potency  as  a  means  of  forming,  and  of  rivet- 
pig,  associations  among  our  other  ideas :  a  subject  on  which  an  able 
tknoker  has  thus  written  : — 
\   **  Names  are  impressions  of  sense,  and  fm  such  take  the  strongest 


^  n 


^ 


* 
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hold  on  tlio  mind,  and  of  all  other  impressions  can  be  most  easily  re- 
called and  retained  in- view.  They  therefore  serve  to  give  a  point  of 
attachment  to  all  the  moro  volatile  objects  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Impressions,  that  when  past  might  be  dissipated  for  ever,  are,  by  their 
coimexion  witli  language,  always  within  reach.  Thoughts,  of  them- 
selves, are  perpetually  slipping  out  of  the  field  of  immediate  mental 
vision ;  but  the  name  abides  with  us,  and  the  utterance  of  it  restores 
them  in  a  moment.  Words  are  the  custodiers  of  every  product  of 
mind  less  impressive  than  themselves.  All  extensions  of  human  know)* 
edge,  all  new  generalizations,  are  fixed  and  spread,  even  uninten- 
tionally,  by  the  usQ  of  words.  The  child  growmg  up  learns,  along 
with  the  vocables  of  his  motlicr-tongue,  that  things  which  he  would 
have  believed  to  be  different,  are,  in  inlportant  points,  the  same. 
Without  any  formal  instruction,  the  language  in  which  we  grow  up 
teaches  us  all  the  common  philosophy  of  the  age.  It  directs  us  to  ob- 
8or\'e  and  know  things  which  we  should  have  overlooked ;  it  supplies 
us  with  clasHifications  ready  made,  by  which  things  are  arranged  (as 
fur  OS  the  light  of  by-gone  generations  admits)  with  the  objects  to 
which  they  bear  the  greatest  total  resemblance.  The  number  of 
general  names  in  a  language,  and  the  degree  of  generality  of  those 
,  names,  ail'ord  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  era,  and  of  the  intellectual 
insight  which  is  the  birtli-right  of  any  one  bpm  into  it'' 
>  ..  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  functions  of  Names,  considered  generally, 

that  we  have  lu»re  to  treat,  but  only  of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
they  are  directly  instrumental  to  the  investigation  of  truth;  in  other 
WOitls,  to  the  process  of  induction. 

§  :?.  Obsei^'ation  and  Abstraction,  the  operations  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  are  conditions  indispensable  to 
induction  :  there  can  be  no  induction  where  they  arc  not.  It  has  been 
iinai^inetl  that  Naming  is  also  a  condition  equally  indispensable.  There 
iu\'  pliilosophers  \\'ho  have  held  that  language  is  not  solely,  according 
to  u  plirase  gonenilly  current,  an  instrument  of  thought,  but  the  instni- 
nieiit :  that  nanit^,  or  something  equivalent  to  tliem,  some  species  of 
aiiiticial  signs,  are  nect^sar)'  to  reasoning;  that  there  could  be  no  in- 
li'itMice,  and  constMiuently  no  induction,  without  them.  But  if  the 
iiaturo  t»f  reiUioiiing  was  correctly  explained  in  the  earher  part  of  the 
j)resont  work,  this  opinion  must  be  held  to  be  an  exaggeration,  though 
of  an  iniponant  truth.  If  reasoning  be  froin  particulars  to  particulars, 
autl  if  it  consist  in  recognizing  one  fact  as  a  mark  of  another,  or  a 
mark  of  a  mark  of  another,  nothing  is  required  to  render  reasoning 
possible  except  senses,  and  association :  senses,  to  perceive  that  two 
facts  are  conjt>ined ;  asstxMation,  as  the  law  by  which  one  of  those  two 
facts  raises  uj)  the  idea  of  the  other.  For  these  mental  phenomena,  as 
well  as  for  the  belief  or  expectation  which  follows,  and  by  which  we 
rtKognizo  as  having  taken  place,  or  as  about  to  take  place,  that  of 
which  we  have  perceived  a  mark,  there  is  e\*idently  no  need  of  lan- 
gruagi\  And  this  inference  of  one  particular  fact  from  another  is  a 
casi^  of  imluction.  It  is  of  this  sort  of  mduction  that  brutes  are  capable ; 
it  is  in  this  shape  that  uncultivated  minds  make  almost  all  their  mduo* 
tions,  and  that  we  all  do  so  in  the  cases  in  which  familiar  experience 
fences  our  conclusions  upon  us  without  any  active  process  of  inquiry 
on  our  part,  and   in  which  the  belief  or  expectation  follows  the 
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suggestion  of  the  evidence,  with  the  promptitude  and  certainty  of  an 
instinct. 

§  3.  But  although  inference  of  an  inductive  character  is  possihle 
without  the  use  of  signs,  it  could  never,  without  them,  he  carried  much 
beyond  the  very  simple  cases  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which 
form,  in  all  probability,  the  limit  of  the  reasonings  of  those  animals  to 
whom  conventional  language  is  unknown.  Without  language,  or  some- 
thing t^quivalerit  to  it,  there  could  only  be  as  much  of  reasoning  from 
experience,  as  can  take  place  without  the  aid  of  general  propositions. 
Now,  although  in  stiictness  we  may  reason  from  past  experience  to  a 
fresh  individual  case  without  the  intermediate  stage  of  a  general  pro- 
position, yet  without  general  propositions  we  should  seldom  remember 
what  experience  we  have  had,  and  scarcely  ever  what  conclusions  that 
experience  will  warrant.  The  division  of  the  inductive  process  into 
two  parts,  the  first  ascertaining  what  is  a  mark  of  the  given  fact,  the 
second  whether  in  the  new  case  that  mark  exists,  is  natural,  and 
scientifically  indispensable.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
rendered  necessary  by  mere  distance  of  time.  The  experience  by 
which  we  are  to  guide  our  judgments  may  be  other  people^s  expe-  f 

rience,  little  of  which  can  be  communicated  to  us  otherwise  than  by  ♦ 

language :  when  it  is  our  own,  it  is  generally  experience  long  past ; 
unless,  therefore,  it  were  recorded  by  means  of  artificial  signs,  httle  of  •• 

it  (except  in  cases  involving  our  intenser  sensations  or  emotions,  or  the  I  « 
subjects  of  our  daily  and  hourly  contemplations)  would  be  retained  iu 
the  memory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  when  (he  inductive 
inference  is  of  any  but  the  most  direct  and  obvious  nature — when  it 
requires  several  observations  or  experiments  in  varying  circumstance!, 
and  the  comparison  of  one  of  these  with  another — it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  a  step,  without  the  artificial  memory  which  words  bestow. 
Without  words,  we  should,  if  we  had  oflen  seen  A  and  B  in  imme- 
diate and  obvious  conjunction,  expect  B  whenever  we  saw  A ;  but  to 
discover  their  conjunction  when  not  obvious,  or  to  determine  whether 
it  is  really  constant  or  only  casual,  and  whether  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  under  any  given  change  of  circumstances,  is  a  process  far  too 
complex   to  be  performed  without   some  contrivance  to  make  our  ■ 

remembrance  of  our  own  mental  operations  accurate.  Now,  language 
is  such  a  contrivance.  Wlien  that  instrument  is  called  to  our  aid,  the 
difficulty  is  reduced  to  that  of  making  our  remembrance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  accurate.  This  being  secured,  whatever  passes  through 
our  minds  may  be  remembered  accurately,  by  putting  it  carefully  into 
words,  and  committing  the  words  either  to  writing  or  to  memory. 

The  function  of  Naming,  and  particularly  of  General  Nanies,  in  In- 
duction, may  be  recapitulated  as  follows.  Every  inductive  inference 
which  is  good  at  all,  is  good  for  a  whole  class  of  cases  ;  and,  that  the 
inference  may  have  any  better  warrant  of  its  correctness  than  the  mere 
clinging  together  of  two  ideas,  a  process  of  experimentation  and  com- 
parison is  necessary ;  in  which  the  whole  class  of  cases  must  bo 
brought  to  view,  and  some  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature  evolved 
and  ascertained,  since  the  existence  of  such  an  uniformity  is  required 
as  a  justification  for  drawing  the  inference  in  even  a  single  case.  This 
uniformity,  therefore,  may  be  ascertained  once  for  all ;  and  if,  bwng 
ascertained,  it  can  be  remembered,  it  will  serve   as  a  formula  for 
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making  in  particular  cases  all  such  inferences  as  tbe  previous  experi- 
ence will  warrant.  But  we  can  only  secure  its  bein^^  remembered, 
or  ifive  ourselves  even  a  chance  of  carr\'inff  in  our  vemorv  anv  con- 
siderable  numlier  of  such  uniformities,  by  registering  them  through. the 
medium  of  permanent  sii^s;  which  ^being  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
signti  not  of  an  individual  fact  but  of  an  uniformity,  that  ia^of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  facts  similar  to  one  another)  are  geneal  signs;  uni* 
versalis;  general  names,  and  general  propositions. 

§  4.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  an  oversight  committed  by 
some  eminent  metaphysicians ;  who  have  said  that  the  cause  of  our 
using  general 'names  is  the  infinite  multitude  of  individual  objects,  which, 
making  it  impossible  to  have  a  name  for  each,  compels  us  to  make 
one  name  serve  for  many.  This  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  fimc- 
tion  of  general  names.  Even  if  there  were  a  name  for  every  individual 
object,  we  should  require  general  names  as  much  as  we  now  do. 
Without  them  we  could  not  express  the  result  of  a  single  comparison, 
nor  record  anv  one  of  the  uniformities  existincr  in  nature  ;  ana  should 
be  hardly  better  off  in  respect  to  Induction  than  if  we  had  no  names 
at  all.  With  none  but  names  of  individuals  (or,  in  other  words,  proper 
names),  we  might  by  pronouncing  the  name,  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
.  ject,  but  wo  could  not  assert  a  single  proposition  ;  except  the  unmean- 
ing ones  formed  by  predicating  two  proper  names  one  of  another.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  general  names  that  we  can  convey  any  information, 

Predicate  any  attribute,  even  of  an  individual,  much  more  of  a  class. 
Ligorously  speaking  we  could  get  on  without  any  other  general  names 
than  the  abstract  names  of  attributes ;  all  our  propositions  might  be  of 
die  form  *'  such  an  individual  object  possesses  such  an  attribute,"  or 
"  such  an  attribute  is  always  (or  never)  conjoined  with  such  another 
attribute."  In  fact,  however,  mankind  have  always  given  general 
names  to  objects  as  'well  as  attributes,  and  indeed  before  attributes : 
but  tho  general  names  given  to  objects  imply  attributes,  derive  their 
whole  meaning  from  attributes ;  and  are  chiefly  usefiil  as  the  language 
by  means  of  which  we  predicate  the  attributes  which  they  connote. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  w^liat  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
piving  general  names,  so  that  these  names,  and  the  general  propositions 
in  which  they  fill  a  place,  may  conduce  most  to  the  purposes  of  Induc- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  REQUISITES  OP  A  PniLOSOPHICAL  LANGUAGE ;  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

DEFINITION. 

§  1.  In  order  that  we  may  possess  a  language  perfectly  suitable  for 
the  investigation  and  expression  of  general  truths,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal, arid  several  minor,  requisites.  The  first  is,  that  every  general 
name  should  have  a  meaning,  steadily  fixed,  and  precisely  determined. 
When,  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  such  names  as  we  possess 
are  fitted  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  the  next  requisite, 
and  the  second  in  arder  ef  importance,  is  that  we  should  possess  a 
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name  wherever  one  is  needed ;  wherever  there  is  anything  to. be  desig- 
nated by  it,  which  it  is^  of  iraportaftce  to  express. 

The  former  of  tlicsc  -requisite?  is  that  to  which  our  attention  will  be 
exclusively  directed  in  the  present  chapter.  ■ 

m 

.  '§"2.  Every  general  name,  then,  must  have  a  certain  and  knowable 
meaninjj.  Now  the*  meaning  (as  has  -so  often  been' explained)  of  a 
general  connotative  ns^me,  resides  in  the  corinotatibn ;  in  the  attribute- 
on  accouiK:  of  which,  and  to  -express  which,  the  name  is  given.  Thus, 
the  namfe  animal  being  given  to  all  things  which  possess  the  attributes 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,. the.  word  66nnbtes  those  attributos 
exclusively,  and  they  constitute  the  whole  of  its  meaning.  If  the 
tuime  be  abstract,  its  denotation  is  the  same 'with  the*  connotation 
of  die  corresponding  concrete :  it  designates  directly  the  attribute, 
whicb  tire  concrete  terra  implies.  •  To .  give  a  precise  meaning  to 
g;encral  names  is,  then,  to  fix  with  steadi&ess  the  attribute  or  attributes 
connoted  by  each  concrete  genewil  name,  and  denoted  by  the  corre- 
sponding abstract  Since -absti-act  naihee,  in  tho:order  of  their  creation, 
5o  not  precede  but  follow  wjncrete  ones^  as  is  proved  by  the.  etymolo- 
gical fact  thar  they  are  almost  always  "derived  from  them ";  we  may 
^on^ider  their  meaning  as.  determined  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
meaning  of  theii^  concrete :  and  thus  the  problem  of  ^ving  a  distinct 
meaning  to  geileral  lai^guage,  is  all  inciuded  in  that  of  giving  a  precise 
;  CQnnotation;tO  ali  concrete  geneiral  names. 
'  This  .if*  not  difficult  in  tho  case  of  now  names  ;rof  the  technical  terms 
created  Vy  philosophic  iiKjuirers  for  the  purposes  pf  science  or  art. 

.  But  when  a  name  is  in  common  use,  the  difficulty  is  greater ;  the  pro- 
^blem  in  this  case  not  being  that  Of  choosing  a  convenient  oonnotation 
jfbr  the  name,  but  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  connotation  with  which - 
it  is  already  used.  That  this  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  is  a  sort 
of  paradox.  Kut  the  vulgar  (including  in  that  term  all  who  have  not 
jMjcurate  habits  of  thought)  seldom  know  exactly  what  assertion  they 
mtientl  to  make,  what  common  property  th^y  rrioan  to  express,  when 
they  apply  the  same  name  to  a  number  of  different  things.  All  which 
the  name  expresses  with  them,  when  they  predicate  it  of  an  object,  is 

'  a  confused  feeling  of  resemblance  between  that  object  and  some  of  the 
ether  things  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  dcnofe  by  the  name. 
They  have  applied  the  name  Stone  to  various  objecti^s  previously  seen ; 

■  they  see  a  new  object,  which  api>ears  to  vthem  something  like  the 
former,  and  they  call  it  a  stone,  without  asking  themselM^es  in  what 
respect  it  is  like,  or  what  mode  or  degree  of  teserhblance  the  best 
authorities,  or  even  they  themselves,  requixc  as  a  warrant  for  using 
the  name.  This  rough,  general  impression  of  reserfiblance  is,  how- 
ever, mado  up  of  particular  circumstances  of  resemblance  \  and  into 
these  it  is  the  basiness  of  the  logician  to  analyze  it;,  to  ascertain  what 
points  of  resemblance  among  the  different  tbin^  Commonly  called  by 
the  name,  have  produced  upon  the  cotmnbn'itliindthis  vague  feeling  of 
likeness ;  have  given  to  the  things  the  similftittjr  of  aspect,  which  ha^ 
made  them  a  class,  and  has  eausod  (iie  sibd^ 'liaiAe  to  ^o  bestowed 
upon  them.  '   •    '     ,  ■       *      •■.;."; 

But  although  general  hames. ace  impinged  ^by'tfidrage^  without  any. 
more  definite  connotation  tlian  that  of  a  VAgiib 'ceft^riAlaiice ;  genenji 
propositions  eemo  in  time-  to  bfa^made^  ia'<l'JS»fr']fcii<ii(^fBrftre  MpKed 
3E  ^ 
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to  those  namely  that  is^  general  *as6crtion8  arc  made  ^Mcermng  the 
whole  of  the  tUkigs  which  are  denoted  by  the.n^ime.  And  nftce  by  each 
of  these  proportions  some  attribute,  jnore  or  less*  precisely  conceived, 
is  of  course  predicated,  the  idea,  of  these  varibus  attributos  thus  be* 
comes  associated  with  the  name,  and  in  a.  sort  pf  uncertain  way  it 
comes  to  connote  thena ;  there  is  a  hesitation  to  apply  tb^  Xkani6  m  any 
new  case  in  which  any  of  the  attributes  famiUarly  predicated  of  the 
class, doe^  not  exist.  And. thus  to  common  minds,  the  propositioos 
which  th^y  are  in  th^  habit 'of  hearing  or  uttering  concemmg  a  class, 
make  up  ih^a  loose  way  a  sort  of  connotation  for  the  plass-niame.  Let 
us  take,  ^or  instance',  the  word  Civilized.  How  few  could  be  found, 
even  among  the  most  educated  personef,  who  would  undertake  to  say 
exactly  what  the  term  Cltilized  connotes.  Yet  there  is  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  all  .who  use  it, .  that  they  are  using  it  with  a  meaning; 
and  this  meaning  is  ma^e  up,  in*  a  confused  manner,  X)f  everything 
which  they  havoqeard  or  read"  that  civilized  men -of  civilized  €omnni- 
nities,  are,  or  should  be.  . 

It  is  at  tliis  stage,  probably,  in  the  progress  of  a  concrete  name,  that 
the  corresponding  abstract  mono  generally  comes  into  use.  Under 
the  notion  that  the  concrete,  name' must  of  course  convey  a  meanings 
or  in  other  words,  that  there  *is  some  property  comniou  to  all  things 
which  it  denotes,  men  give  a  name  to  this  commoa  -property ;  frora 
the  concrete  Ci\4Uzcd,  they  form  the  abstract  CivUizatioQ.  But  since 
most  people  have  never  compared  the  different  tilings  which  are  called 
by  the  concrete  name,  in  such  a  manner  us  to  asoertai^  what  proper- 
ties these  thing©  harve  in  common,  or  whether  they. have  any;  each  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  mailcs  by  wluch  he  himself  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  guided  in  his  application  of  the  term  :  and  these  being-  merely 
vague  hearsays  ^nd  current  phrases,  are<not  tlie  same  in  any  two  per- 
sons, nof  in  the  same  person-  at.  different .  times.  Hence  the  word  (as 
Civilization,  for  example,)  which  professes  to  be  the  designation  of  the 
unknown  common  property^  conveys  Scarcely  to  any  two  minds  the^j 
same  idea.  No  two  persons  agree  in  the  things  they  predicate  of  it; 
aiid  when  it  is  itself  predicated  of  anything,  no  other  person  kno\^*8, 
nor  does  the  sjicakcr  himself  know  with  precision,  what  he  means 
to  assert.  Many  other  words  which  could  be  named,  as  the  word 
honor f  or^  the  woi^  gcntlerrian,  exemplify  this  uncertainty  still  more 
strikingly. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  •  general  propositions  of  which 
no  one  chn  tell  exactly  what  they  assort,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  correct  induction.  Whether  a  name  is  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  thinking,  or  as  a  means  of  communicating  the 
result  of  Uiought,  it  is  imperative  to  determine  exactly  the  attribute  or 
attributes  which  it  is  to  express :  to  give  it,  in  short,  afixed  and  ascer- 
tained connotation. 

•  §  3.  It  would,  however,  he  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
proper  office  of  a  logiciaut  in  dealing  with  terms  already  in  use,  if  he 
were  to  think  that  because  a  name  has  not  at  present  an  ascertained 
connotation,  it  is  competent  to  any  one  to  give  it  such  a  connotation  at 
his  own  choice.  The  meaning. Of  a  terin  actually  in  uso  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary quantity  to  be  fixed,  but  an  'unknown  quantity  to  Tae  sought 
Iii^lhe  fijBil^  place,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  avail  ourselves,  as  &r 
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as  possible,  of  the  aseo^iatio'nB  alr^dy  connected  witb  the  name ;  ndt 
enjoining  the  employment  of  it  in  a  mannejr  which  conilScts.  with  all 
previous  habits,  and^especially  net,  so  as  to  require  the  nipXure  of  tikOBb 
fitrongest  of  all  associations  between   names,  which  are  preated  by 

.  fiirailiftrity  with*  propositions  in  which  they  arc  predicated  of  ofno  another. 
A  philosophflK  would  have  little  chance  of  having  his  example  followed, 
if  he  were  to  gire  such  amcaning  to  his  terms  as  should- require' us  to- 
call  tlic  North  American  Lidians  a  civilized  people,  or  the  higher  classes 
in  France  or  England  savages ;  or  to  say  that  civilized  people  live  by 
hunting,  and  savages  by  agriculture.  Wer«  there  no  other  reason,  the 
toctreme  difficulty  of  effecting  so  complete  a  J^volution  in  speech,'  would 
be  more  than  a  sufficient  one.  Thq  endeavor  should  be,  that  all  jgen- 
er^lly  received  propositions  into  which  the  term  etjters,  should  be  at 
least  as  true  after  its  meaning  is  fixed,  as  they  were  before ;  and  that 
the  concrete  name  (therefore)  should  not*  receivfe  such  a  connotation  aa 
shall  prevent  it  from  denoting  things  which,  in  common  language,  it  is^ 
currently  affirmed  o£  The  fixed  and  precise  ^connotation  which  it 
receives,  should  not  be  in  deviation  from,  but  in  agreement  (as  far  as 
It  goes)  wkh,.  the  vagiie  and  fluctuating  cofiYiotation  which  the  term 
already  had. 

To  fix  the  connotatipn  qf  a  concrete  name,  or  the  derjotation  of  the 
corresponding  abstract,  is  to  define  the  n?ime.  When  this  can  be  done 
,without  rendering  ally  received  assertions  inadmissible,  the  name  can 
be  defined  in  accordance  with  its*  received 'urie,  which  is. vulgarly  called 
defining  not  the  name  but  the  thing.  What  is  meant  by  the  improper 
expression  of  defirtinga  thh>g  (or  rather  a  class  of  things-^— for  nobody 
talks  of  defining  an  individual),  is  to  define  the*  name,  subject  id  the 
condition  that  it  shall  denote  those  things."  This,  of  course,  supposes 
a  cornparison  of  the  things,  feature  by  feature'  and  property  by  prop- 
erty, to  ascertain  what  attributes  they  agree  in ;  and  niDt  infrequently 
an  operation  still-  more  strictly  inductive,  for  the  purpose  of  a^certaiii- 

^ing  some  unobvious   agreement  which  is  the  cause  of  the  obvious 
agreements. 

•  .For,  in  order  to  give  a  conjwtation  to  a  name  consistently  with  its 
denoting  certain  objects,  we  have  to  make  our  selection  from -among 
the  various  attributes  in  which  those  objects'  agree.  To  ascertain  iri 
what  they  do  agice  is,  tjierefore,  the  first  logical"  operation  requisite. 
When  tliis  has  been  done  as  far  as  is  necessaiy  or  practicable;  the 
question  arises,  which  of  tliese  common  attributes  shall  be  selected  to 
be  associated  with  the  name.  For  if  the  class  which  the  name  denotes 
be  a  Kind,  the  common  properties  are  innumerable ;  and  even  if  not, 
they  are  often  extpemely  numerous.  Our  choice  is  first  limited  by  the 
preference  to "  be  given  to  properties  w^icb  are  well  knowUj^  and 
Mmiiliarly  predicated  of  tlie  class ;  "but  even  these  are  often  too  numer- 
ous to  be  all  included  in  thd  definition,  and,  besides,  the  properties  . 
most  generally  known  may  not.  be  those'  whiiih  serve  best  to  mark  out 
the  cla8s  from  all  others.  We  should  therefore  select  from  afnong  the 
common  properties  (if  among  them  any  snch  are  to  be  found),  those  '  * 
on  which  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experience,  or  proved  by  dedu'c-  . 
tion,  that  many  others  depend ;  or  at  least  which  are  sure  marks  of 
them,  and  from  whence,  therefore,  many  others  will  follow  by  inferenc«r 
We  tlius  see  that  to  frame  a  good  definition  of  a  name  already  in  use, 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  discussion;  a^d  discussioif  not  merely 
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respecting  the  usage  of  langua^,  but  respecting  thepii|perties  of  tbings, 
ana.  even  the  cftigin  of  those  properties.  And  hen«B  every  enlarge- 
ment of  oar  knowledge  of  the  objects  to  which  the  name  is  applied, 
is  liable  .t^  suggest;,  an  improvement  in  the.  definition.  It  ie  impossible 
to -frame  a  periect  set  of  definitions' on  any  subject,  until  the  theory  of 
the  subject  is  perfect :  and  as  science  makes  progres^its  defiiiitioia 
<ire  also  progtesslve. 

§  4.  The  discussion  of  Definitions,  in  so  far^  as  it  does  not  turn  upon 
the  use  of  words,  but  upon  the  propeities  of  things,  Mt.  Whewell  calls 
the  Explication  of  Con<5eptions.  The  act  of  ascertaining,  better  than 
Before,  in  what  particulars  any  phenomena  which  are.  clasie^  together 
agree,  Mr.  Whewell  in  his  technical  phraseology  calls,  unfolding  the 
general  conception  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  .so  classed.  Making 
.allows^ncc  fo|*  what  appears  to  me  tlie  darkenxi^g  and  misleading  ten- 
•  dency  of.  this  mode  of  expression, ^several  of  his  remarks  are  so  much 
-to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  1;ake  the  liberty  of  transcijbing  them. 

He  observes,*  that  many  of  the  conti'oversies  which  have. had  an 
important  share  in  the  formation  of  the  existing  body  of  science,  have 
'*  assumed  the  form  of  a  battle  of  Definitions.  For  ef:{Lapiple,  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  led  tp  the  question 
whether  the  proper  definition  of  a  uniform'  forct  i§.,that  )x  gener^t^  a 
velocity  proportional  to  the  space  from  rest,  qr  to  the  ^me.  The  con-  , 
troversy  of  thevi*  vifva  was,  what  was  the  pi^oper  definition  of  the 
measure  ef force.  A  principal  question  in  the  classificetion  of  minerals^ 
is,  what  is  the  defimtion'of  .a  mineral  species.  Physiologists .  have, 
endeavored  to  tHrow  li^it  on  their  subject  by  defining  organization, 
or  sonie  sihiilar  term."  .  Questions  of  the  same  pature  are  still  open 
respecting  the  definitions  of  Specific ,  Heat,  Latent  Heat,  Chenucal 
Combination,  apd  Solution.       ,        '  ^ 

v:.  "  It  is  very  important  for  us  to  observe,  that  these  controversies 
have-  never  been  questions  of  insulated  and  arbitrary  definitions,  as, 
men  seem  oflen  tempted  to  imagine  them  to  have  been.  In  all  cases 
there  is.  a  taciti  assumption  of  some  proposition  which  is  to  be  expressed 
by  means  of  the  definition  and  wluch  gives  it  its  impoitoiice.  The 
dispute  concerning  the  definition  tlius  acquires  a  fe^l  valtie,  and  be- 
comes af  question  concerning  true  and  false.  Thus  in  the  discusdioa 
6f  the  question.  What  is  a  uniform,  force  1  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force^  In  the  debate  of  the  vis  viva,  it  was 
assumed  that  in  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  the  whole  eflect  of  the 
force  is  unchanged.  In  the  zoological  definition  of  species  (that  it 
consists  of  individuals  which  have,  or  .may  have,  sprang  from  the  same 
parents,)  it  is  presumed  .that  individuals  so  related  resemble  each  othcfi 
more  than  those  which  are  excluded  by  such  a  definition,;  or,  perhaps, 
that  species  so  defined  have  permanent  and  definite  differences.  A 
definition  of  organization,  or  of  some  other  term,  which  was  not  em- 
l^loyed  to  express-sotaie  principle,  would  be  of  no  value. 
•■4|l  *^ :  **  The  establishment,  therefore,  of  a  right  definition  of  a  term,  may 
^  be  a  useful  step  in  the  explication  of  our  conceptions ;  but  this  will  be 
the  case  then  only  when  we  have  under  our  consideration  some  prop- 
4Mutioh  in  which  the  term  is  employed.    For  then  the  question  reauy 
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is,  how  the  conooption  shall  be  uoderBtood  and  defined  in  order  fliat 
the  proposition  may  be  true."    • 

•  "  To  unfold  our  conceptions  by  means  of  definitions  has.  never  been 
jierviceable  to  science,  'except  when  it  has  been  associated  with  an 
infmediate.TLse  of  the  definitions.  The  endeavor  td"  define  a  Upiform 
Force  was  combined  with  the  assertion  that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force  : 
the  attempt  to  define  Accelerating  Force  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  doctrine  that  accelerating  forces  may  be  compounded :  the  process 
of  defining  Momentum  was  connected  with  the  principle  that  momentai 
gained  and  lost  are  equal:  naturalists  would  nave  ^ven  in  vain  the 
definition  of  Species  which  we  have  quoted,  if  they  had  not  also  given 

the  characters  of  species  sb  separated Definition  nfiay  be  the  best 

mode  of  explaining  our  conception,  but  that  which  alone  makes  it 
worth  while  to  oxpmin  it  iit  any  mode,  is  the  opportunity  of  using  it  in 
the  expression  of  truth.  ,Wheh  a  definition  is  propounded  to  us  as.  a 
useful  -step  in  knowledge,  we  are  EklWays  entitlea  to  ask  what  principle 
it  serves  to  enunciate."  .  ■   ' " 

In  giving  an  exact  connotation  to  the  phi^se,  "  an  uniform  for6e/' 
philosophers  (as  Mr.  Whewell  observes)  restricted  themselves  by  die 
condition,  that  the  phrase  should  continue  to  denote  •  gravity. '  The 
discussion,  therefore,  respecting  the  rd'cfinition,  resolved  itself  into  this 
question.  What  is  there  of  an  uniform  nature  in  the  motions  produced 
by  gravity  ]  By  observations  and  comparisons  it  was  found,-  that  what 
was  uniform  in  those  motions  was  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  tequired  to 
the  time  elapsed ;  cqu^l  velocities  being  added  in  equal  terms.  An 
uniform  force,  therefore,  was  defined,  a  three  Which  adds  equal  veloci- 
ties in  eqUal  times.  So,  again,  in  defining  momentum.  It  was  already 
a  received  doctrine,  that  when  two  objects  impinge  lippn  one'  another^ 
the  momentum  lost  by  the  one  is  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  other. 
This  proposition  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  preserve;  not  -however 
from  the  motive  ( wlrich  operates  in  many  other  cases)  that  it  was  firmly 
fixed  in  popular  belief;  for  the  proposition  in  question  had  never  beea 
heard  of  by  any  but  scientific  m6n.  Bjiit  it  was  felt  to  contain'a  truth : 
even  a  superficial  observation  of  the  phenomena  left  nq  doubt  that  in 
the  propagation  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  there  was  some*- 
thing  of  which  the  one  body  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and 
the  word  momentum  had  been  invented  to  express  this  unknown  some- 
thing. In  the  settleinent,  therefore,  of  the  denni^h  of  momentum,  wag 
contained  the  determination  of  the  question,  What  is  that  of  which  a 
.body,  when  it  sots  another  body  in  motion,  lores'  exactly  as  nmch  as  it 
communicates?  And  when  experiment  had  shown ^that  this  something 
was  the  product  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  by  its  mass,  or  qtiantity  of 
Matter,  this  became  the  definition  of  momentum. 

Mr.  Whewell  very  justly  adds,*  **  The  business  of  definition'is  part 

of  the  business  of  discovery To  define,  so  that  our  definition 

shall  have  any  scientific  value,  reqwres  no  smsdl  portion  of  that  saga- 
city by  which  truth  is  detected.  *. When  it  has  been  clearly  seao 

what  ouorht  to  be  our  definition,  it  must  be  pretty  well  klfioWn  what     ,f^ 
truth  we  have  to  state.     The  definition,  as  well  as  the  discovery,,  sup-  . 
poses  a  decided  step  in  ouf  -knowledge  to  have  '  been  made.     The 
writers  on  Lbgio,  in  the  middle  ages,  made  Definition  the  last  8tag6  m 
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mt'pTOgreea  of  knowledge ; .  and .  in  this  arrangen^ent^at  least,  the  huh 
tory  of  science,  and  the  philosophy  4®^^'®^. ^9™  the. history,  confirm 
their  speculative  views."  For  in  order  to'judge  how  the' n^ine  which 
denotes  ^  class  .may  best  be  defined,  we  must  know  all  the  ^proper^es 
common  to  the  class,-and  all  the  relations, of  c^usatioi^  or  dependence ' 
aniong  thos^  properties. 

If  ue  ph>perties  which  are  fittest  tp  be  selected  as  marks  pf  other 
common  -properties  are  also  obvious  and  familiar,  and  •especially  if  they 
b^ar«a  great  part  in  producing  that  general  and  superficial  .air  o& re- 
semblance which  vfras-  the  original  inducement  to  the  fotmiLtion  of  the 
class,  the  definition  will  the^i  bo  most  felicitotis*  But  it  is  oflen  neces- 
'  sary  ;;o  define  the  class  by  some  property  not  familiarly  known,  provi- 
ded that  property  be  the*  best  mark  of  those  which  are  knowii.^  M.  de 
Blainville,  for  instance,  has  founded  his  ^definition  of  life,  upot^  the 
process  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  which  incessantly  goes  on 
ifa  every  living  body,  so  that  the  particles  composing^ it  are  never  for 
two  instants  the  same.  This  is'  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  obvious 
ptoperties  t^  living  bodies ;  it  might  escape  altogether  the  notice  of  an 
unscientific  observer.  Yet  great  authorities  (independently  of  M.  d^ 
Blainville,  wbo  iS'  himself  a  first-rate  authority,)  bave.  thought,  seem- 
ingly with  much  reason,  that  no  other  property  so  w^ll  answers  the 
conditiona  :fequired  for  the  definition-  .  /         -     '^ 

§  5,  Having  laid  doWn  the  principles  which  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  be  observed  in  attempting  to  give  a  precise  co^motation  to  a  term  in 
use,  I  must  nqw  add,  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  adhere  to 
those  principles,  >rid  that  even  when  practicable,  it  is  ocpasionally  not 
desirable.  Cases  in  which  it  is  impossible,  to  comply  with  all  the  con-  • 
ditions  of  a  precise  definition  of  a  name  in  agreement  widi  usage,  occur 
very  frequently.  There  is  oflen  no  one  connotation  capable  of  bebg 
given  to  a  tvord;.so  t&'at  it  shall  still  denote  everything  it  is  accustomed 
to  denote ;  or- that  all  the  propositions  into  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
enter,  and  which  have  s^ny  foundation  in  truth,  .shall  remain  true.  In- 
dependently of  acciocntnal  ambiguities,  in  which  the  different  meanings 
ha\e  no  connexion  with  one  another ;  i^  continually  happens  that  a 
WQrd  is  used  in  jtwo  or  more  senses  derived  from  each  other,  but  yet 
radically  distinct.  So  long  as  a  term  is  vague,  that  is,  so  long  as  its 
connotation  ip  not  ascertained  and  permanently  fixed,  it  is  constantly 
liable  to  be  applied  by  extension  from  one'thipg  to  another,  until  it 
reaches  things  which  h^ye  little,  or  even  no,  resemblance  to  those  which 
were  first  designated  by  it.  •  , 

Suppose,  says  Dugakl  Stewart,  in  his  PhilvsopAical  Easays,^,"  that 
the  letters  A,  6,  C,  D,  E,  denote  a  series  of  objects ;  thsit  A  pos^esse^ 
some  one  qiudity  ip  common  with  B;  B  a  quality  iii  comipoji  with  C; 
C  a  quality  in. common  with  D  ;  D  a  ouality  in  common  with  E ;  ^ while 
ix  the  sairie  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which  belongs  in  conmion 
to  any  three  objects  in  the  series.  ^Is  i(  not  conceivable,  that  the  affin- 
ity, between  A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  of  the  name  of  the 
first  to  the  second  i  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  other  affinities 
"V^hich  connect  the  reniaining  objects  together,  the  same  name  m^*  pass 
in  succession  froifi  B  to  C  ;  from  C  to  I) ;  and  from  D  to  £  1    In  thi^ 
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manner  a  common  appellation  wiUatise  between  A  a^d  £,  although-iM 
two  objects  may,  in  their  nature  and  propeities,  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  .no  stretch  of  imagination  can  conceive  how  tl^ 
thoughts  were  led  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The'fransitioiis,  litever- 
thelesd,  may  have  been  all  so  easy' and  gradual,  that,  were  they  'suc- 
cessfully detected  by  the  fortunate  ingenuity  Or  a  theorist,  we  should 
instantly  recognize,  not  only  the  verisimilitude,  but  the  truth  of  ^he 
conjecture  j  in  the  same  way  as  ^e  admit,  with  the  confidence  of  intu- 
iti^  conviction,  the  certainty  of  the  well-known  etymological  process 
which  connects  the  Latin  preposition  e  or«aJ  with  the  English  substan- 
tive stranger t  the  Tnoment  that  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chai|i  are 
submitted  to  our  exaipination."* 

The  applications  which  a  word  acquires  by  this  gradual  extension 
of  it  from  one  set  of  objects  to  another,  Stewart,  adopting  an  expres- 
sion from  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  calls  it  tramitive  applications ;  and  after 
briefly  illustrating  such  of  them  as  are  the  result  of  local  or  casual 
associations,  ho  proceeds  as  follows  :^f 

,  "  JJut  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transitive  or  derivative 
applications  of  words  depend  on  casual  and- unaccountable  caprices  of 
the  feelings  or  the  fancy,,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  they  open  a 
very  interesting  field  of  philosophical  speculation.    ^Such  are  those,  in 
which  an  analogous'  transference  of  the  corresponding  term  may  be 
nimarked  universally,  or  very  gdnerally;  in  other  languages ;  and  in 
which,  of  course,  the  uniformity  of  the  result  must  be- ascribed  to  the 
essential  princ^les  of  the  human  frame.     Even  in  such  cases^  however, 
it  will  by  no  means  be*  always  foulid,  on  examination,  that  the  various 
applications^  of  the  'same  term  have  arlften  from  any  common  quality 
or  qualities  in  the  objects  to  which  they  relate.   In  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  th^y  may  be  traced  to  some  natural  and  universal  asso- 
ciations of  ideas,  founded  in  the  common  faculties,  common  Organs, 
and  common  condition  of  the   human  race. ......  According  to  the 

different  degrees  of  intimacy  and  strength  in  the  associations  on  which 
the  transitions  of  language  are  founded,  very  different  effect^rmay 
be  expected  to  arise.  Where-  th^  association  is  slight  and  casual, 
the  several  meanings  will  remain  dfstinct  from  each  other,  and  will 
oflen,  in  process  of  time,  assume  the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties 
in  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary  sign.  Where  the  association  is  so 
natural  and  habitual,  as  to  become  virtually  indissoluhle,  the  transitive 
meanings  will  coalesce  into  one  complea!  conception ;  and  every  neip 
transition  mill  become  a  more  comprehensive  generalization  of  the  temi^ 
in  question" 

I  solicit  particular  attention  to  the  law  of  mind  expressed  in  the  last 
sentence,  and  \yhich  is  the  source  of  the  perplexity  so  often  experienced 
in  detecting  these  transitions  of  meamng.  Ignorance  of  that  law  is 
the  shoal  upon  which  some  of  the  greatest  intellect^  which  have  adori^ed 
the  human  race  have  been  wrecked;  The  incjuiries  of  Plato  into  the 
definitions  of  some  of  the  most  general  terms  of  moral  speculation, 
are  characterized  by  Bacon  as  a  far  noEurer  approach  to  a.  true  iiidnc* 

♦  **  E,.ex,  extra,  extraneus,  6tranger»  itranger." 

Another  elymological  exampje  sometimes  cited  is  the  deriTation  of  the  English  wicU 
horn  the  Latu^  avtu.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  words  to  bear  fewer  outward  mttkM 
€i  relationship,  yet  there  is  but  one  step  between  thein ;  mma,  flwmc/Uu»,  uncU, 

So  pilgrim  hom  agtr :  ptr  agrumt  ptiragrintUf  pnegrmtt,  ptlkgrmOf  pUgrim. 
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thrf  method  ih^n  m  elsewhere  to  be  /ound  among  the  ancients,  and  are, 
indeed;  almost  perfect  examples  of  the  preparatory  process  of  com« 
parison  and  abstraction ;  but,  from  being  naaware  of  the  law  just 
^^  mentioned,  he  wasted  the  powers  af.this  great  logical  instrument  upon 
inquiries  in  which  it  could .  realize  ho  result*  since  the  phenomena 
whose  commoii  properties  ho  so  elaborately  eudeaivored  to  det3Ct,  had 
nOtVcally  any  common  properties.  Bacon  himself  fel^  into  the  same 
error  in  his  speculations  on  the  nature  of  Heat,  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  think,  with  Mr.  WheweU,  that  he  confounded  under  the 
nwnc  hot,  classes  of  phenomena  which  had  no  property  in  common.* 
Dugald  Stewart  certainly  overstates  the  matter,  when  be  speaks  of  "a 
.  prejudice  wliiqh  has  descended  to  modem  times  from  the  scholastic 
aees,  £liat  when  a  word  admits  of  a  variety  oF  significations,  these 
different  signification^  must  all  be  species  of  the  same  genus,  and 
must  consequentlJT-  include  some  essential  idea  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  which  the  generic  term  can  be  applied  :**t  for  both  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  were  well  aware  that  there  are  such  things  as  am- 
bigdities  of  language,  and  delighted  in  distinguishing  t^em.  But  they 
never  su^ected  ambiguity  in  die  cases  where  (as  Stewart  remarks) 
the  association  on  which  the  transition  of  meaning  was  founded  is  so 
natural  and  habitual,  that  the  two  meanings  blend  together  in  the  mind, 
and  a  real  transition  becomes  an  apparent  c^eneralization..  Accordingly 
they  Wasted  an  infinity  of  pains  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  definition 
which  would  serve  for  several  distinct  meanings  at  once :  as  in  an  in- 
stance noticed  by  Stewart  himself,  that  of  "  causation ;  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  which,  in  the  GrOek  language,  corresponds  |o  the  English 
word  cause,  having  suggested  to  them  the  vain  attempt  of  tracing  the 
common  idea  which  „  in  the  case  of  any  effect,  belongs  to  the  efficient, 
to  the  matter,  to  the  Jhrm,  and  to  the  end^^  The  idle  generalities"  \h6 
adds)  **  we  meet  with  in  other  philosophers,  about  the  ideas  of  the  good, 
the  jfit,  and  the  becaming^  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  undue 
influence  of  popular  epithets  on  the  speculations  of  the  learned.' '| 

Among  words  which,  have  undergone  so  many  successive  transitions 
of  meaning  that  eyery  trace  of  a  property  common  to  all  the  things 
they  are  applied  to,  or  at  least  common  and  also  peculiar  to  those 
things,  has  been  lost,  Stewart  considers  the  word  Beautiful  to  be  one. 
And  (without  attempting  to  docide  a  question,  which  in  no  respect 
belongs  to  logic),  I  cannot  but  feel,  with  him,  considerable  doubt, 
whether  the  word  beautiful  connotes  the  same  property  when  we 
q>eak  of  a  beautiful  color,  a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  action,  a  beauti- 
ful character,  and  a  beautiful  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem.  The 
word  was  doubtless  extended  from  one  of  these  objects  to  another  on 
account  of  some  resemblance  between  them,  or,  more  probably, 
between  the  emotions  they  excited ;  but,  by  this  progressive  extension, 
it  has  at  last  reached  things  very  remote  from  those  objects  of  sight  to 
which  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  appropriated ;  and  it  is  at 
least  questionable  whether  there  is  now  any  property  common  to  all 
the  things  we  call  beautiful,  except  the  property  of  agreeableness, 
•  which  the  tenn  certainly  does  connote,  but  which  cantiot  be  all  that  we 
in  any  instance  intend  to  express  by  it,  since  there  are  many  agreeable 
thmgs  which  we  never  call  beautiful.      If  such  be'  the  case,  it  is, 

*  Hi$t9ry  of  the  Inductive  Sciqices,  L,  48. 

t  Philosophical  Eeeays,  p.  214;  |  Ibid,  p^  Si^ 
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impossible  to  give  to  the  word  beautiful  any. fixed  coRuotatibn,  such 
that  it  shall  denote  all  the  objecJts  which  iti  CQmnnoh  use  it  jio wdenotes, 
btrt  no  others.  •  A  fixed  connotation,  however,  it  ouglit  to  have ;  for,  'ij^ 
sa  long  ^s  it  has  not,, it  id  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  scientific  term,  and, 
even  as  a  word  in  popular  use,  must  be  a  .perpetual*  source  of  false 
analogies  and  erroneous  generalizations.  ^ 

This  then,  constitutes  a  cases  in  exemplification  of  our  remark,,  that 
^en  when  there  is  a  property  conmion*  to  all  the  things  denoted  by  a 
name,  to  erect  that  property  into  the  deSnition  arid  exclusive  connota- 
tion of  the  name  is  'ubt- always  desirable.  The  various  things  called 
beautiful  unquestionably  resemble  one  another  in.  being  agreeable; 
but  to  make  this  the  definition  of  beauty,  and  so  extend  the  word 
Beautiful  to  all  agreeable  things,  would  be  to  drop  altogether  a  ppction 
of  meaning  which  the  word  really,  although  indistinctly,  conveys,  and 
to  tlo  what  dejiends  upon  us  towards  causing  those  qualities  of  tli6 
V)bject8  which  the  word  previously,  though  vaguely,  pomtcd  at,  to  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  give  a  fixed 
connotatioii  to  the  term  by  testricting,  than  by  extending  its  use ;  rather 
excluding  from  the  epithef  beautiful  some  things  to  which  it  is  com- 
ttionly  considered  applicable,  than  leaving  out  of  its  connotation  any 
of  the  qualities  by  which,  though  occ&sionally  lost  sight  of,  the  general 
mind  may  have  been  habitually  guided  in  tlic  commonest  arid  most 
interesting  applications  of  the  term.  For  there  is  no  question  that 
when  people  call  anything  beautifUI,  they  think  they  are  asserting  more 
th^n  that  it  is  merely  agreeable.  They  think  they  are  ascribing  a" 
peculiar  sort  of  agreeableness,  analogous  to  that  Whi^h  they  find  in 
Bome  other  of  the  things  to  which  they  "are  accustomed  to  tipply  <ho 
safne  name.  If,  therefore,  th^re  be  any  peculiar  sort  of  agreeableness 
which  is  common,  though  not  to  all,  yet  to  ^he  principal  things  which 
are  called  beautiful,  it  is  better  to  limit  the  denotation  of  the  4ierm  to 
those  things,  than^o  leave  that  kind  of  qualify  without  a  term'jto  con- 
note it,  and  thereby  divert  attqntion  fi:om  its  peculiarities. 

§  6.  Tlie  last  remark  exemplifies  a  rule  of  terminorogy^  whl<Sh  is  of 
great  importance,  and  which  has  hardly  yet  been  recognized  as  a  riile, 
but  by  a  few  thinkers  of  the  present  generjition.  In  .attcjfnpting  to 
rectify  the  use  of  a  va^e  terra  by  giving  it  a"  fixed  corinot3,tiqn;  we 
mu^  take  care  not  to  discard  (unless  advisedly,  and  dri  the  ground  of 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject^)  any  portion  of  the  conhotatio'P, 
which  the  word,  in  however  indistinct  a  manner,  nreyiously  carried 
with  it.  For  otherwise  language  loses  one  of  .its  mhereht  and  most 
valuable  properties,  that  of  being  the  conservatoi^  of  anqient  experi- 
ence ;  the  keeper-alive  of  those  thought^  and  observations  of  by-gonq 
ages,  which  may  be  alien  to  the  tendencies  of  the  passing  time.  This 
function  of  language  is  so  often  overlooked  or  undeiValued,  that  a  few 
observations  upon  it  appear  to  be  extremely  required. 

5Even  when  the  connotation  of*  a  terrii  has-been  accurately  fixed,  airf 
Btijl  more  if  it  has  been  left  in  the  state  of  a  rague  unajialyzed  feeling 
of  resemblance ;  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  word,  through 
familiar  use,  to  part  with  a  portion  6f  its  connotation.  It  is  a  well- 
known  law  of  the  mind„  that  a  word  originally  associated^  with  a  vejy 
complex  cluster  of  ideas,  is  far  from  calling  up  all  those  id^as  in  the 
mind,  every  time  the  word  is  used  ^  it  calls  up  only  one  of  two,  from 
3F 
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whicb  the  mind  rutls  on  by  fresh  associations  to  another  B€it  of  ideas, 
without  w-aitiiig  for  the  suggestion  of  the  remainder  c^  the  complex 
,^|.V  cluster.  If  thisL  wbre  not  the  case,  our  processes  x>f  thought  could  not 
takb  place  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  Which  We  know  they  possess. 
Very  pfteti,  indeed,  wheta  we  aro  employing  a  word  in  our  mental 
operations,  we  are  so  fkr  from  waiting,  until  the  complex  idea  which 
corresponds  to  the  ^lcaning  of  the  word  is  cons4^oi|sty  brought  before 
lis  in  all  its  '^parts,  that  we  run  on  to  new  trains  of  ideas  by  the  other 

•  associations  which  the  mere  word  excites,  without  having  realized  in 
*   our  ipiagination  any  part  whatever  of  the  meatiine:  thus  using  the 

word,  and  qvoi^  usiqg.it  well  and  accurately,  and  carrying  on  impot- 
\ant  prooessQs  of  reasoning  by  ngieans  of  it,  in  an  almost  mechanical 
manuer :  Qo  mucli  so,  tl^at  some  ^l^Iosophers,  generalising  from  an 
^trcme  case,  have. fancied  that  aZ/ .reasoning  is  but  the. mechanical 
use  of  a  set  q£  terms  According  to  a  certain  form.  We  may  discusa 
and  settle  the  most  important  interests  of  toyvns  or  nations,  by  the 
application*  of  general  theorems  or  practical  maxims  pi'eviously  laid 
down,  without  having  had  consciously  suggested  to  us^  once  in  the 
whole  process,  the  houses  and  green  fields,  the  thronged  market- 
places ajnd  domestic  hearths,  of  which  not  only  those  towns  and  nations 
consist,  but  which  the  words  town  and  nation  confessedly  mean. 

Since,  then,  general  names  come  in  this  mannei*  to  be  used  (and 
even  to  do  a  portion  of  their  work  well)  without  stiggesting^  to  the 
mind  the  whole  of  their  pieaning,  and  often^  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
"  Y6TJ  small«  or  Ho,  part  at  all  of  that  mpaning;^  we  cannot  wonder  that 
wards  so  used  come  in  time  to  be  rio  longer  capable  of  suggesting  any* 
pther  of  tlie  ideas  appropriated  to'th^,  than  those  with  which  the 
association  is  most  immediate  and  .^strong^st,  or  most  kept  up  by  the 
incidents  of  life :  the  remainder  being  lost  altogether ;  unless  the 
mind,  by  often  consciously  dweDing  upon  them,  keeps  up  the  associa- 
tion. Words  naturally  retain  much  more  of  thoir  meaning  to  persons 
of  active  imagination,  ^who  habitually  represent  to  themselves  things  in 
the  concrete,  with  the  detail  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  actual  world. 
To  minds  of  a  different  desciiption,  the  only  aptidOte  to  this  corruption 
of*  language  is  predication.  The  habit  of  predicating  of  the  name,  all 
the  various  properties  which  it  oiiginally  connoted,  keeps  up  the  asso^ 
ciation  between  the  ;iame  and  those  properties. 
^  But  jn  order,  that  it  may  do  so,  it  is  necessai^  that  the  predicates 
should  themselves  retain  their  afsociatioh  with  the  properties  which 
they  severally  connote.  For  the  propositions  cannot  keep  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  aliv»,  if  the  meaning  of  the  propositions  themselves 
should  die.  Aiid  nothing  is  more  comnion  than  for  propositions  to  be 
met;hanicany  repeated,  mechanically  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
their  truth  entirely  assented  to  and  relied  upon,  while  yet  they  carry 
no  meaning  distinctly  home  to  the  mind;  and  while  the  matter  of  fact 
or  law  of  nature  which  they  originaWy  expressed,  is  as  much  lost  sight 
o^  and  practically  disregafded,  as  if  it  never  had  been  heard  of  at  alL 
In  those  subjects  which  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  and  complicated, 
and  .especially  in  those  which  are  so  much  of  both  these  things  as  moral 
and  social  subjects  are,  it  is  matter  of  common  renaark  how  many  im- 
portant propositions  are  believed  and  repeated  from  habit,  while  no 
account  could  be  given,  and  no  sense  is  pi-actically  manifested,  of  the 

•  truths  which  Aey  convey.     Hence  it  is,'&at  the  traditional  maxims  of 
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old  experience,  though  seldom  questioned,  have  bo  little  effect  on  the 
ponduct  of  life ;  because  their  meaning  is*  never,  by  most  persons, 
really  felt,  until  personal  experience  has  brought  it  home^  And  thiu 
also  It  is  that  so  many  principles  of  religion,  ethics,  and  even  politics, 
80  full  of  raeaniiig  ana  reality  to  first  converts,  have  manifested  (after 
the  association  of  ^Hat  meanii^  with  the  verbal  formulas  has  ceased  to 

'  be  kept,  up  by  the  controversies  which  apcothpanied  their  first  intro- 
duction) a  tendency  to  degenerate  rapidly  into  lifeless  dogmas;  >vhich 
tendency,  all  the  efforts  of  an  education  expressly  and  skilfully 
idirected  to  keepi^rg  the  meaning  alive,  are  barely  found  sufficient  to 
xounteratt 

Considering,  dieU)  that  the  buman  mind,  ia  different  generations, 
occupies  itJself  with  different  things,  and  in  pne  a^e  is  led  by  the  cir- 
eumstances  w;hich  surround  it  to  fix  more  of  its  attentioti  upon  one  q^ 
the  properUes  of  a  thing,  in  another  age  uppn^  another ;  it  is  natural 
and  inevitable  that  in  every  age  a  certain  portion  of  our  recorded  and 
traditional  knowledge,  not  being  continually  suggested  by  the  pursuits 
knd  inquiries  with  which  mankind  Ve  at  that  time  engrossed,  should 

"fall  asleep,  as  it  wer^,  and  fade  ^om  the  memory.  It  would  be  utterly 
lost,  if  the  propositions  or  formulas,  the  results  of  the  ^previous  expe- 
rience, jjid  n6t  remain,  and  continue  to  be  repeated  and  believed  in, 
fis  forms  of  words  it  may  be,  but  of  words  that  once  really  .conveyed, 
and  are  still  supposed  to  convey,  a  meaning :  which  meaning,  tlio^igb 
suspended,  may  be  .historicalTy  traced,  and.  when  suggested,  is  recog- 
nized by  minds  of  the  necessary  endowments  as  being  still  matter  ot 
feet,  or  truth.  While  the  formulae  remain,  the'  meaning  may  at  any 
time  revive ;  and  as  on  the  oije  h^nd^thc  formulae  progressively  lose 
the  melining  they  were  intended  to  convey^  so  on  the  other,  when  this 
forgetfulness  has  reached  its  height  aijid  begun  to  produce  consequences 
of  obvious  evil,  minds  arise  wliich  from  the  contemplation  of  the  for- 
mulae rediscover  the  whole  truth,  and  announce  it  again  to. mankind, 
not  as  a  discovery,  but  as  the  meaning  of  thatt  wjiich  they  have  long 
been  taught,  and  still  profess  to  believe. 

Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  oscillation  in  spiritual  truths,  and  in 
spiritual  doctrines  of  any  significance,  even  when  not  truths.  Thqit 
meaning  is  almost  always  in  a  process  either  of  being  lost  or  of  being 
recovered  ;  a  remark  upon  which  all^history  is  a  comment.  Whoever' 
lias  attended  to  the  history  of  the  mbre  seri6us  convictions  of  mankind 
—of  the  opinions  by  which  the  general  conduct  of  their  lives  is,  or  as 
they  conceive  ought  to  be,  more  especially  regulated-^-is  aware  that 
while  recognizing  verbally  the  very  same  doctrines,  they  attach  to' 
them  at  different  periods  .a  greater"  or  a  less  qiiaptity,  and  even  a  differ- 

^  eht  kind,  of "  meaning.  The  words  in  thqir  original  acceptation  con: 
noted,  and  thq  propositions  expressed,  a  complication  of  dutward  facts* 
and  inward  feelings,  to  different  portions  of  which  the  general  mind  is 
more  particularly  alive  in  different  generations  of  mankind.  To  com- 
mon minds,  only  that  portion  of  *thb  meaning  i^  in  each  generation 
suggested,  of  which  that  generation  possesses  the  counterpart  in  its . 
own  habitual  experience.  But  the  words  and  propositions  lie  ready, 
to  suggest  to  any  mind  duly  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the  meaning. 
Such  individual  mind*  are  almost  always  to  be  found  :  and  the  lost 
meaning,  revived  by  them,  ag£^  by  d^egrees  works  its  way  iplLQ  the. 
general  mind.  ,'  . 


.•  v\  v% 
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There  s. scarcely  anything  which' can  m^teriallj  retard  die  arrival 
of  this-  salutary  toactioii,  except  the  shallow  coticepdons  and  incautious 
proceedings  of  mere  logicians.  It  sometimes  happens  that  towards 
tho  close  of  the  dowjiwaril  period,  when  the  words  have  lost  part  of 
their  significance  and  have  not  yet  begufi  to  recover  it>  persons  arise 
ifCbose- leading  and  &torite  idea  is  the  importance  of  clear  conceptions 
and  precis^  thought,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  definite  language. 
These  persons,  m  exartrining  the  old  formulas,  easily,  perceive  that 

.  words  are  "used  in  them  ^vithout  a  meaning;  and  if  they  are  not  the 
sort  of -persons  who  are  capable  of  rediscovering  the  lost  signification, 

'they  naturally  enough  dismiss  the  formula,  and  define  the  name 
without  any  reference  to  it.  In  so  doing  they  fasten  doWn  the  name 
to  what  it  connotes  in  common  use  at  the  tim^  when  it  conveys  the 
toallest  quanti^  of  meaning ;  ^nd  introduce  the  practice  of  employing 
it,  -consistently  and  uniformly;  according  to  that  connotation.  The 
word  in  this  way  acquires  an  extertt  of  denotation  fiir  beyond  what  it 
had  before ;  it  becomes  extended  to  many  things  to  which  it  was 
previously,  in.  appearance  capriciously,  refused.  Of  the' propositions 
m  which  it  was  formerly  used,  those  which  were  true  in  virtue  of  the 
forgotten  part  of  its  meaning  are.  now^'by  the  deafer  light  which  the 
definition  diffuses,  scei^  "not  to  be  true  according  to  the  definition; 
which,  however,  is  the  recognised  and  sufHciently  correct  expression 
of  all  that  is  .perceived  to  be  in  the  mind  of  any  one  by  whom  the  term 
is  used  at  the  present  d^y. "  The  ancient  formulaa'are  consequently 
treated  as  prejudices;  and  people  are  no  longer  taught,  as  before, 
though  not  to  understand  them,  yet  to  believe  that  there  is  truth  in 
them.  They  no  longer  remain  in  men's  minds  surrounded  by  respect, 
md  ready  at  any  time  to  suggest  their  original  meaning.  The  truths 
whiqh  they-  convey  are  not  Only,  under  these  circumstances,  redis- 
covered far  moro  slowly,  but,  when  rediscovered,  the  prejudice  with 
which  novelties  arie  regarded  is  now,  in  some  degree  at  least,  ag^nst 
them,  instead  of  being  on  their  side. 

An  example  may  make  these  reiharks  more  intelligible.  In  all  ages, 
except  where  moral  speculation  has  been  silenced  by  ojitward  compul- 
aion,  or  where  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  it  haye  received  full  sads- 
faction  &om  an  established  faith  unhesitatingly  acquiesced  in,  one  of 
the  subjects  which  have  most'  occupied  die  minds  of  thinking  men  is 
die  inquiry,  Wliat  is  virtue  1  or.  What  is  a  virtuous  character  1  Among 
the  diffbtrent  theories  en  the  subject  which  have^  at  different  time^ 
grown  up  and  obtained  currency,  eyery  one  of  which  reflected  as, in 
tne  clearest  mirror  the  express  image  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth; 
ttere  was  one,  brought  forth  by  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cep- 
tur'y,  accordin]^  to  which  virtue  consisted  in  a  correct  calculation  of  our 
own  personal  interests,  either  in.  this  world  only,  or  also  in  the  next 
There  probably  had  been  no  era  in  history,  except  the  declining  peiiod 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  wljich  this  theory  could  have  grown  up  and 
made  many  converts.  It  could  only  have  originated  in  an  age  essen- 
tially unheroic.  It  was  a  condidon  of  the  existence  of  stf  ch  a  theory, 
that  tho  only  beneficial  actions  which  people  in  general  were  much 
Accustomed  to  seo,  or  were  therefore  much  accustomed  to  praise,  should 

be  such  as  were,  or  at  least  might  without  contradicdng  obvious  facts 
be  Aiippo&cd  to  be,  the  result  of  the  modve  above  characterized. 
Hence  the  words  really  connoted  no  more  in  common  acceptadon, 
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than  waa  set  down  in  the  definition :  to  which  consequently  no  objec- 
tion, fciy  on  the  score  of  deviation  froip  usage,  if  the  usage  of  that  age 
alone  was  to  be  considered. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  partisans  of  this  theory  had  contrived  to 
introduce  (as, -to  do  them  justice,  they^howed  themselves  sufficiently 
inclined)  a  consistent  and  undeviating  use  of  the, term  according  to 
'tjiis  definition.  Suppose  that  they  had  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
word  disinterestedness  from  the  language,  in  obtaining  the  disuse  of 
all  expressions  attaching  odiuni  to  selfishness  or  commendation  to  self* 
Sacrifice,  or  which  implied  generosity  or  kin^ess  to  be  anything  but 
doing  a  benefit  in  order.' to  receive  a  greater  advantage  in  return. 
Need  we  say,  that  this  abrogation  of  the  old  formulas  for  the  sake  of 
preserving,  clear  ideas  and  consistency  of  thought,  would  have  been  an 

■  Ifacalculable  evil  1  while  the  very  inconsistency  incurred  -by  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  fonnuljis.  with  philpBophical  opinions  which  virtually  con- 
deumcd  thefn  as  absurdities-,  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  reexamina- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  thus  the  very  doctrines  originating  in  the  oblivion 
into  which  great  moral  truths  had  fallen,  were  rendered  indirectly,  but 
pQwerfully,  instrumental  to  the  revival  of  thoaa  truths. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Coleridge  stihool,  that  the  language  of 
any  people  among  whom  culture  is  of  old  date,  is  a  sacred  deposit,  the 
property  of  all  ages,  And  which  no  one  age  should  consider  itself  empow-.^ 
ered  to  alter — ^is  far  ffom  being  so  devoid,  of  important  truth  as  it 
appears  to  that  ckiss  of  logicians  who  think  more  of  having  a  clear  than 
of  naving  a  complete  meaning;  and  who  perceive  that  every  age  i» 
adding  to  the  truths  vtrhich  it  has  received  from  its  predecessors,  bnt 
feil  to  tice  that  a  counter-process  of  losing  truths  already  possessed,  is 
also  constantly  going  on,  and  requiring  the  most  sedulous  attention  to 
boimteract  it.  Language  is  the  depositary  of  the  accumulated  body  of 
experience  to  which  all  former  ages  have  contributed  their  part,  and 
which  is  the  inheritance  pf  all  yet  to  come.  We  have  no  liglit  to  pro- 
vent  ourselves  from  transmitting,  to  posterity  a  larger  portion  of  this  in- 
heritance than  we  may  ourselves  have  profited  by.  We  continually  have 
Cfmse  to  give  up  the  opinions  of  our  forefathers ;  but  to  "tamper  vriihi 
their  language,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  word,  is  an  operation  of  much 
greater  responsibility,  aiid  implies  as  an  indispensable  I'equisitoy  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nistory  of  tho  particular  woi*d,  and  of  ih& 
opinions  which  in  different  stages  of  its  progress  it  served"  tQ  express.  "To 
oe  qualified  to  define  the  name,  we" must  know  all  that  has  ever  been 
.known  of  the  pro}>erties  of  the  class  of  objefcts  which  are,  or  originally 
w^rc,  denoted  by  it.  For  if  we  give  it  a  meaning  according,  to  which 
liny  proposition  will  be  false  yvhich  philosophers  or  mankind  have  ever 

.  kield  to  be  true,  it  As  at  least  incumbenj  ilpon  us  to  be  siirethat  we 
know  all  which  those  who  believfed  the^  ptoposition  understood  b^  itr 
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CHAPTER  V.  ' . 

# 

•  ••  _-_         '  •     •     • 

ON  ,THE^  NATURAL  idSTORT  OP  THE  VARIATION'S  IN  THE  MEANING    OF  TERMa 

§  1.  It  is- not  on? y  in  the  mode  which  has  now  been  pointed  out, 
namely,  by  gradual  inattention  to  a  portion  of  the  idead  conveyed,  that 
vwrda  in  common  use  are  liable,  to  shift  their  connotation.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  connotation  of  such  words  is  perpetually  varying ;  as  might 
be  expected  from'  the  manner  in  which  words  in  common  use  acquire 
their  connotation*.  A  technicSil  term,  invonted .  for  purposes  of  art  or 
BcienceVhas,  from  the  first,  the*^ connotation  given  to  it  by  its  inventor; 
but  a  name  which  is  in  «very  one's  mouth  before  any  one  thinks  of  de- 
fining it,  derives  its  connotation  only  from  the  circumstances  which  are 
hahitiially  brought  to  mind  when. it  ^s  pronounced;  Ampng  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  properties  •common  to  the  things  denoted  by  the  name, 
'  have  naturally  a  principal  place ;  and  would  have  the  sole  place,  if 
language  were  regulated  by  convention  rather  than  by  custom  and  ac- 
cident. Bu|:  besided  these  common  properties,  which  if  they  exist  are 
necessarilv  present  whenever  the  name  is  applied,  any  other  circum- 
stance may  casually  be  found  along  with  it,  so  frequently  as  to  become 
associated  with  it  in  die  same  manner,  and  as  strongly  as  the  common 
properties  themselves.  In  proportiou  as  this  association  forms  itself) 
people  give  up  using  tlie  nanie  in  <;ases  in  which  those  cajsiual  circum- 
stances do  not  exist.  They  prefer  using  some  other  name,  or  the  same 
name  with  some  adjunct,  rather  than  employ  an  expression  which  will 
iiecessarily  call  up  an  idea  they  do  hot  want  to  -excite.  The  circum- 
stance originally  casual,  thus  becomes  regularly  3  part  of  the  connota- 
tion of  the  word.  -  '       • 

It  is  this  continual  incorporation  of  circumstances  originally  acci- 
dental, into  the  permanent  signification  of  words,  which  is  the  ca^se 
that  thero  are  so  few  exact  synonyms^  It  is  this  &lso  which  renders 
the  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word,  by  ufliv^rsal  remark  so  imperfect  an 
exponent  of  its  real  meaning.  The  dictionary  meaning  is  marked  out 
ia  a  bl-oad,  blunt  way,  and  probably  includes  ell  that  was  originally 
necessary  for  tht?  correct  eipployment  of  the  term ;  but  in  process  of 
time  so  many  collateral  ^sociations  adhere  to  words,  that  whoever 
ishould  attempt  to  use  them  with  no  other  guide  than  the  dictionary, 
would  confound  a  thousand  nice  distinctions  and  subtle  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  dictionaries  take  no  account  of;  as  we  notice  in  the  use  of 
u  language -in  conversation  or  Jvriting  by  a  foreigner  not  thoroughly 
master  of  it..  -The  history  of  .a  word,  by  showing  the  causes  which  de-  • 
termined  its  use*  is  in  these  -cases  a  better  guide  to  its  employment 
than  any  definition ;  for  definitions  can  only  show  its  meaning  at  the 
particular  time,  or  at  most  the  series  of  its  successive  meanings,  but  its 
history  may  show  the  law  by  which  the  succession  was  produced. 
The  word  gentleman^  for  instance,  to  the  correct  employment  of  which 
a  dictionary,  would  be  no  guide,  originally  meant  simply  a  man  of 
family.  From  this  it  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all  such  qualities  or  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  as  were  usually  found  to  belong  to  persons  of 
family.  This  consideration  at  once  explains  why  in  one  of  its  vulgar 
acceptations  it  means  any  one  who  livps  without  labor,  in  another  with* 
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out  mannal  kibpr,  and  in  its  iporo  elevated  signification  it  has  in  every 

'age  signified  the  coi^uct,  character^  habits,  and  oift ward  appearance,  iu 

whomsoevei*  found,  which,  according  to  the'ideas-  of  that  age,  belonged 

ox  were  expected  to  belong  to  persons. bom ^ and  -educated  m  a  hi^H  60- 

•  cial  position. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two  wprds,  whose  dictionary  mean- 

'    itig^  are  either  the. same  or  very  sUghtly  different,  one  wdlV  be  th^ 

.  .'proper  word  to  use  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  afaother  in  another, 
without  its  being  possible  to  show  how  the  cilstom  of  so '  employing 
them  originally  grew. up.  iTio'  accident  that,  one  of  the  words  was 
used  and  not  the  other  on  a  particular  occasion  or  in  a  parti6ular  social 
circle,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  strong  an  .association  bptweqn  the 
word  and  some  Bpeciality  of  circumstances,, that- mankind  abandpn  the 
use  of  it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  speciality  becomes  part  of  its  sig* 
hification.  The  tide  of  custom  first  drifts  the  word  on  the  shore  ef  a. 
particular  meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it  there. 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  the  EngUf^ 

'  language  at  least  has  taken  place  in  the  signification  of  the  word  Joyair 
ty.  That  word  originally  meant  in  English,  as  it  still  means  in  the 
language  from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  dealhig,  and  fidelity  to'  eu- 
gagemcnta  :  in  that  sefise.the  quality  it  expressed  was  part  of  the  ideal 
chivalrous  or  knightly  character.     By  what  process,  in  England,  tl^p 

. .  term  became  restricted  "to  the  singlfe  case  of  fidoJity  to  the  throne.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  history  of  Courtly  langiiageto  be  aole  to 

'   ttfonou^^e. '   The  interval  between  a  loyal  chevalier  and  a  loyal  8ub-» 

ject  is  certainly  grfeat.     I  can  only  suppose  that  the  word  was,  at  some 

^  period,  the  favorite  terra  at  court  to  expr^s  fidelity  to  th6  oath  Of  gl- 

"  legiance,  until  at  length  those  who  wished  to  speak  of  arty  other,  and 
as  it  was  probably  considered,  inferior  sort  of  fidelity,  either  did  not 
venture  to  use  so  dignified  a  term,  or  found  it  convenient  to  employ 
8ome  other  -in  order  to  avoid  heii^e^  misunderstood.  ' 

§  2,  Cases  are  not  unfirequent  in  which  a  circumstance,  at  first  casr* 
uaUy  incorporated  into  the  connotation  of  a  word  which- originally  had 
no  reference  to  it,  in  time  wholly  supersedes  the  original  n^eanipg,  and  - 
becomes  not  merely  a  part  of  the  connotation,  but  the  whole  of  it* 

.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  word  pagan,  ^a;^an««  /  which  originally,  aa 
its  etymology  imports,  was  equivalent  to  villager  ;  the  inhabitant  of  a 
t  pag us y  or  village.     At  a  particular  era  in  the  extension  of  Christianity 
over  the  Roman  empire,  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  vil- 
lagers or  country  people,  were  nearly  the  same  body  of  individuals, 

'  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  having  bden  earliest  converted  ;  as-  in  out 
own  day  and  at  all  times  the  greater  activity  of  social  intercourse  ren- 
ders, them  the  earliest  recipients  of  new  opinions  and  itodes,  wlfile  pld 
habits  and  prejudices  linger  longest  among  the  country  people:  not  to 
mentiop  that  the  towns  were  more  immediately  under 'th6  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  government,  which  at  that  time  "had  embraced  Ghristfanity, 
From  this  casual  coincidence,  the  word  pagantu  carried  with  k,  and 

'began  more  and  more  steadily  to  suggest,  the  idee  of  a  vvorshiper^of 
Ae  ancient  divinities ;  until  at  length  it  suggested  that  idea  so  forcibly, 
that  people  wIto  did  not  desire  to  suggest  the  idea  avoided  using  the 
word.  But  when  paganus  had  copie  to  connote  heathenism,  the  very 
unimportant  circumstance/ with  reference  to  that  fact,  of  the  place  of 
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resi^cnee^  was  soon  disregard^  in  th.e  employment  of  the  wori  As 
th^re  w£ts  dehlom  anj  occuion  for  making  separate  assertioa  respect- 
ing heathpns  who  lived  in  me  country,^  ther^*  was  no  need  for  a  separate 
word  to' denote  them ;  and  pagan  came  not  (Inly  to  mean  heathen,  but 
to  fnean  thkl  exclusively.  ,  _j  " 

'^  case  still  more  familiar  to  most  readers  is  that  of  the  word'rVZZatu, 
or  villein.  This  term,  as  everybody  knows,  had  in  the  m'iddle  ages  a 
oonnofation  as  strictly  defined  as  a  word  colrid  have,  being  the  proper 
legal  -desigijatipn  for  those  persons  Avho  were  the  subjects  of  the  least 
onferous  form  of  feudal  bondage,  those  serfs  who  werQ  adscnpti  gleba. 
The  scorn » of  the  semibarb^ons  militfiry  aristocracy  for  these  their  ab- 
ject dependents,  rendered  the  act  of  likening  any  person  to  this  clasis 
of  men  a^mark  of  the  greatest  contumely :  the  same  scorn  led  them  to  . 
ascribe  to 'the' same,  people  all  nvanher  ofhateful  qualities;  which  doubt- 
less also, -in  the  degrading  situation  in  which  they  were  held,  were  often 
not. unjustly  imputed  to  them.  Those  circumstances  combined  to 
jetttach  to  the  term  villain,  ideas  of  crime  and  guilt,  in  so  forcible  a 
manner,  that  the  application  of  the  epithet,  even  to  those  to  whom  it 
legally  belonged,  became. an  affront,  and  was  abstained  from  whenever 
no  aflront  was  intenaed*  From  that  time  guilt  was  part  of  tlie  conno- 
tation^ and^sopn  became  the  whole  of  it,  since  mankind' were  not 
prompted  by  any  urgent  motive  to  continue  makmg  a  distinction  in 
their  language  .between  bad  men  of  seirvilc  station  and  bad  men  of  any 
other  rank  in  lifi^. 

.These  and  similar  instances  in,  which  the  original  signification  of  a 
t6fm  is  totally  lost— anbther  a^d  an  entirely  distinct  meaning  being . 
firist -engrafted  lipqn  the  former,  and  finally  substituted  for  it — aftbrd 
.examples  of  the  double  movement  which  is  alwayfe  taking  place  in  lan- 
guage t  tlie-counter-movements,  one  of  Generalization,  by  which  words 
are  perpetually  losing  portions  of  their  connotation  and  becoming  of 
less  meaning,  and  more  general  acceptation ;  the  other  of  Specialization, 
by  whjch  other,  or  even  these  4Qme  words,  are  continually  taking  on 

tsh  connotation ,-  -acquiring  additional  meaning,  by  being  restricted  in 
jir  employmeptrto  a  part  only  of  the  occasions  on.  which  they  might 
properly  be  used  be^re.  This  double  movement  is  of  sufticient  im- 
portance in  the  natural  history  of  language  (to  which  natural  history, 
the  artificial  mo(lifi«ations  ought  always  to  have  some  degree  of  .refer- 
ence), to  Justify  our  dwelling  for  a  Jittl6  longer  on_  the  nature  of  the 
two-fold  phenomenon,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  itssexistence. 

.  §  3.  To  begin  with  tbp  movement  of  generalization.     It  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  dwell. upon  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  names  which  take 

E lace  merely  from  their  beipg  used  ignorantly,  by  persons  who,  not 
aying  properly  mastered  the  received  connotation. of  a  word,  apply,  it 
ih'  a  looser  and  vnder  sensfe  than  belongs  .tp  it.  This,  however,  is  a 
real  sbiirce  of  alter^^tioite  in  the  Itoguage ;  for. when  a  word>  ttom  being 
often  employed  in  cases  where  on6  of  the  qualities  which,  it  connotes 
does  not  exist,  ceased  to  suggest  that  quality  with  certainty,  then  even 
those  who  are^  under  jio' mistake  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
prefer  exgipe^sing  ttat  meaning  in  some  othfer  way,  and/leave  the  orig- 
mal  wonTtOLfts  fate.  The  word  'Squire,  as  standing,  for  an  owner  or 
9  landed  estate;'  Pardon,  as  denoting  not  the  rector  of  the  parish  but 
cler^men  in  general;  Artist,  to  denote  only  a  painter  or  sculptor  j  are 
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cases  in  point.  Indepenilently,  however,  of  the  generalization  of 
names  through  their  ignorant  misuse,  ther^i  is  a  tendency  in  the  same 
direction,  consistently  with  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
meaning;  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  things  known  to 
us,  and  of  which  we  fed  a  desire  to  speak,  multiply  faster  than  the 
names  for  them.  Except  on  subjects  for  which  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  scientific  terminology,  with  which  unscientific  persons  do 
not  meddle,  great  difliculty  is  generally  found  in  bringing  a  new  name 
into  use;  and  independently  of  that  difficulty,  it  is  natural  to  prefer 
giving  to  a  new  object  a  name  which  at  least  expresses  its  resemblance 
to  something  already  known,  since  by  predicating  of  it  a  name  entirely 
new  we  at  hrst  convey  no  information.  In  this  manner  the  name  of  a 
species  often  becomes  the  name  of  a  genus;  as  salt^  for  example,  or 
oU  ;  the  former  of  which  words  originally  denoted  only  the  muriate  of 
soda,  the  latter,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  only  olive  oil ;  but  which 
now  denote  large  and  diversified  classes  of  substances  resembling 
these  in  some  of  their  qualities,  and  connote  only  those  common  quali- 
ties, instead  of  the  whole  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  olive  oil  and 
sea  salt.  Tlie  words  glass  and  soap  are  used  by  modem  chemists  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  denote  genera  of  which  the  substances  vulgarly  so 
called  are  single  specie^.*  And  it  oflen  happens,  as  in  those  instances, 
that  the  term  keeps  its  special  signification  in  addition  to  its  more  gen- 
eral one,  and  becomes  ambiguous,  that  is,  two  names  instead  of  one. 

These  changes,  by  which  words  in  ordinary  use  become  more  and 
more  generalized,  and  less  and  less  expressive,  take  place  in  a  still 
greater  degree  with  the  words  which  express  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  mind  and  society.  Historians,  travellers,  and  in  general 
those  who  speak  or  write  concerning  moral  and  social  phenomena  with 
which  they  are  not  familiarly  acquainted,  are  the  great  agents  in  this 
modification  of  language.  The  vocabulary  of  all  except  unusually 
instructed  persons,  is,  on  sucli  subjects,  eminently  scanty.  They  have 
a  certain  small  set  of  words  to  which  Aey  are  accustomed,  and  which 
they  employ  to  express  phenomena  the  most  heterogeneous,  because 
they  have  never  sufficiently  analyz'ed  the  facts  to  which  those  words 
correspond  in  their  own  country,  to  have  attached  perfectly  definite 
ideas  to  the  words.  The  first  English  concjuerors  of  Bengal,  for  ex- 
ample, carried  with  them  the  phrase  landed  proj^rletor  into  a  country 
where  the  rights  of  individuals  over  the  soil  were  extremely  different 
in  deirrce,  and  even  in  nature,  from  those  recognized  in  England. 
Apply i  1111^  the  term  with  all  its  English  associaticms  in  such  a  state  of 
thingri ;  to  one  who  had  only  a  limited  right  they  gave  an  absolute  right, 
from  anotlier  because  he  had  not  an  absolute  right  they  took  away  all 
right,  drove  whole  classes  of  men  to  ruin  and  despair,  filled  the  country 
with  banditti,  created  a  feeling  that  nothing  was  secure,  and  produced, 
with  the  best  intentions,  a  disorganization  of  society  which  had  not 
been  produced  in  that  country  by  the  most  rutldess  of  its  barbarian 
invaders.  Paul  Louis  Courier  might  well  say,  '•  Gardez-nous  de  I'equi- 
voque !"  Yet  the  usage  of  persons  capable  of  so  gross  a  misappre- 
hension, determines  the  meaning  of  language :  and  the  woids  tkey  thus 

'  ^  '•  The  term  alkuU,  in  its  original  sense,  signified  that  particular  residinin  i^ich  was 
alone  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  the  plant  named  «a/i,  bul  the  word  is  now  so  gen- 
eralized,  that  it  denotes  any  body  possessed  of  a  certain  number  of  properties.*'~PARis't 
Pharmacologiaj  vol.  i.,  p.  68. 
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misuse  grow  in  generality,  until  the  instruoiid  are  obliged  to  acquiesce; 
and  to  empldy  those  words  .(first  freeing  them  from  vagueness  by  giv* 
ing  them  a  definite  connotation)  as  generic  terms,  subdividing  the  gen* 
era  into  spedep. 

§  4.  While  the  more  rapid  growth  of  ideas  than  of  names  thus  creates 
a  perpetual  necessity  for  making  the  same  names  serve,  even  if  imper- 
fectly, on.  a  greater  number  of  occasions ;  a  counter-operation  is  going 
on,  by  which  names  become  on  the  contrary  restricted  to  fewer  occa- 
sions, by  taking*  on,  as  it  were,  additional  eonnotation,  firom  circum- 
stances not  originally  included  in  the  meaning,  but  which  have  become 
connected  with  it  in  the  mind  by  some  accidental  cause.  We  have 
seen  above,  in  the  words  pagan  and  vill-ain,  remarkable  examples  of  the' 
specialization  of  the  meaning  of  words  from  casual  associations,  as  well 
as  of  the  generalization  of  it  in  a  new  direction,  which  often  follows. 

Similar  specializations  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  even 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,"  says  Dr. 
Paris,  in  his  Pharmacologia*  "  to  find  a  word  which  is  used  to  exprett 
general  characters  subsequently  become  the  name  of  a  specific  sub- 
stance in  which  such  characters  are  predominant ;  and  we  shall  find 
that  some  important  anomalies  in  nomenclature  may  be  thus  explained. 
The  term  Apaevixov,  from  which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived,  was  an 
ancient  epithet  applied  to  those  natural  substances  which  possessed 
strong  and  acrimonious  properties,  and  as  the  poisonous  quality  of 
arsenic  was  found  to  be  remarkably  powerful,  the  term  was  especially 
applied  to  Orpiment,  the  form  in  which  this  metal  most  usually  occur- 
red. So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi  Herbena)  originally  denoted  all 
those  herbs  that  were  held  sacred  on  account  of  their  being  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets ;  but  as  one  herb 
was  usually  adopted  upon  these  occasions,  the  word  Verbena  came  to 
denote  that  particular  herb  onlyj  and  it  is  transmitted  to  us  to  this  day 
under  the  same  titlp,  viz.  Verbena  or  Vervain,  and  indeed  until  lately 
it  enjoyed  the  medical  reputation  which  its  sacred  origin  conferred 
upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  suspended  around  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
Vitriol,  in  the  original  application  of  the  word,  denoted  any  crystalins 
body  with  a  certain  degree  of  transparency  {vitrum) ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  is  now  appropriated  to  a  particular 
species  :  in  the  same  manner.  Bark,  which  is  a  general  term,  is  applied 
to  express  ane  genus,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  it  has  the  article  Tki 
prefixed,  as  The  bark :  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  word* 
Opium,  which,  in  its  primitive  sense,  signifies  any  juice  (otto^,  ^Surctw), 
while  it  now  only  denotes  one  species,  viz.  that  of  the  poppy.  So, 
again,  Elaterium  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify  various  internal 
applications,  especially  purgatives,  of  a  violent  and  drastic  nature 
(from  the  word  EAavvw,  agito,  inoveo,  stimulo),  but  by  succeeding 
authors  it  was  exclusively  applied  to  denote  the  active  matter  which 
subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber.  The  word  Ferula^ 
again,  originally  meant  to  imply  any  substance  which  vfBs  derived  by 
spontaneous  subsidence  from  a  liquid  (from  Jax,  the  grounds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor) ;  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  Starch,  which 
is  deposited  in  this  manner  by  agitating  the  flour  of  wheat  in  water; 

*  Huiorieal  Jntroduction,  vol.  i,  pp.  66-8L 
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ftnd  lastly,  it  has  been  appBed  to  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which, 
Mke  starch,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  completely  soluble  m  boiling  water, 
with  which  it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution.  This  indefinite  meaning  ot 
the  word  fecula  has  created  numerous  mistakes  in  phamiacoutic  chem- 
istiy ;  Elateriura,  for  instance,  is  said  to  hG/ecula,  and,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  it  is  procured  ' 

from  a  vegetable* juice  by  spontaneous  subsidence,  but  in  the  limited* 
and  modem  acceptation  of  the  tetm,  it  conveys  an  erroneous  idea ;  for 
instead  of  the  active  principle  of  the  juice  resicjing  in  fecula^  it  is  a  ^ 

peculiar  proximate  principle,  Bui  generis^  to  which  I  have  ventured  to 
oestow  the  ns^me  of  Elatin.  For  the  same  reason,  much  doubt  and 
obscurity  involve  the  meaning  of  the  word  Extract ,  because  it  is  ap- 
plied generally  to  any  substance  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vege- 
table solution,  and  specifically  to  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  poft-  » 
sesscd  of  certain  characters,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  elementary  body." 

A  generic  terra  is  always  liable  to  become  thus  limited  to  a  single 
species,  or  even  individual,  if  people  have  occasion  to  think  and  speak 
of  that  individual  or  species  much  oftener  than  of  anything  else  which 
18  contained  in  the  genus.  Thus,  by  cattle,  a  stage  coachman  will 
understand  horses  ;  beasts,  in  the  language  of  agriculturists,  stands  for  '* 

oxen  ;  and  birds,  with  some  sportsmen,  for  partridges  only.  The  law 
of  language  which  operates  in  these  trivial  mstances,  is  the  very  same  i 

hi  conformity  to  which  the  terms  0eof,  Deus,  and  God,  were  adopted 
from  Polytheism  by  Christianity,  to  express  the  single  object  of  its 
own  adoration,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  and  specially  appropriated  name 
Jehovah.  Almost  all  the  terminology  of  the  Christian  Chiirchis  made 
up  of  words  originally  used  in  a  much  more  general  acceptation: 
Ecclesla^  Assembly ;  Bishop^  Episcopus,  Overseer ;  Priest,  Presbyter,  •« 

Elder;  Deacon,  Diaconus,  Administrator;  Sacrament,  a  vow  of  alle- 
giance ;  EvangeUu7n,  good  tidings ;  and  some  words,  as  Minister,  are 
still  used  both  in  the  g^cral  and  in  the  limited  sense.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  progi'ess  by  which  author,  in  its  most  familiar 
sense,  came  to  signify  a  writer,  and  notrjTTjg,  or  Maker,  a  poet. 

Of  the  incorporation  into  the  meaning  of  a  term,  of  circumstances 
accidentally  connected  with  it  at  some  particular  period,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pagan,  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Physician  {(fevaiKO^,  or 
naturalist)  became,  in  England  at  least,  synonymous  with  a  healer  of 
disea^^es,  because  until  a  comparatively  late  period  medical  practitioners  ' 

were  tlic  only  naturalists.  Clerc  or  Clericus,  a  scholar,  came  to  signify 
an  ecclesiastic,  because  the  clergy  were  for  many  centuries  the  only 
scholars. 

Of  all  ideas,  however,  the  most  liable  to  cling  by  association  to  any- 
thing with  which  they  have  ever  been  connected  by  proximity,  are 
those  of  our  pleasures  and  pains,  or  of  the  things  which  we  habitually 
contemplate  as  sources  of  our  pleasures  or  pains.  The  additional, con- 
notation, therefore,  which  a  word  soonest  and  most  readily  takes  on, 
is  that  of  agrceableness  or  painfulness,  in  their  various  kinds  and  dei- 
grees :  of  being  a  good  or  a  bad  thing ;  desirable  or  to  be  avoided ; 
an  object  of  hatred,  of  dread,  of  contempt,  admiration,  hope,  or  love. 
Accordingly  there  is  hardly  a  single  name,  expressive  of  any  moral  or 
social  fact  calculated  to  call  forth  strong  affections  either  of  a  favorable 
or  of  a  hostile  nature,  which  does  not  cany  with  it  decidedly  and  irre- 
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sistibly  a  connotation  of  those  strong  ail^tipns,  or,  at  the  least,  <^ 
approbation 4 or  censure;  insomuch  that  to  employ  those  names  in 
conjuuction  with  others  by  which  the  contrary  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed, would  produce  the  effect  of  a  paradox,  or  even  a  contradic- 
tion in  termsu  The  baneful  influence  of  the  connotation  thus  acquired, 
on  our  reasonings  and  habits  of  thought,  has  been  well  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions  by  Bentham.  It  give^  rise  to  the  fallacy  of  **  question- 
begging  names."  The  very  property  which  we  are  inquiring  whether 
a  thing  posse'sses  or  not,  has  become  so  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
thing  as  to  be  part  of  its  meaning,  insomuch  that  by  merely  uttering 
the  name  we  assume  the  point  which  was  to  be  made  out :  one  of  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  apparently  self-evident  propositions. 

There  is  still  another  mode  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  name  is  apt  to 
bo  specialized,  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  worthy,  of  being  pointed  out. 
We  have  often  the  choice  between  a  more  and  a  less  general  name  for 
designating  an  object,  either  of  them  sufficiently  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  distinction.  Thus  we  may  say  either  that  dog,  or  that  animal ; 
m  many  cases,  that  creature,  or  that  object,  would  be  sufficient.  Now 
there  is,  in  many  cases  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  tendency,  which 
grows  as  civilization  advances,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  designating 
things  by  the  most  general  words  which  with  all  the  aids  of  context 
and  gesture  will  suffice  to  point  them  out.  Natural  good  taste,  and 
still  more  the  conventional  quality  which  usurps  its  name,  consist  to  a 
great  degree  in  keeping  some  aspects  of  things  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  sight;  speaking  of  disagreeable  things  with  the  least  possible  sug- 
gestion of  their  disagreeable  details,  and  of  agreeable  things  with  as 
little  obtrusion  as  possible  of  the  mere  mechanism  of  their  production, 
which,  except  in  our  scientific  observations,  is  not  what  interests  us  in 
them,  and  the  close  contemplation  of  wliich  generally  diminishes  their 
charm  to  the  imagination.  The  practice  thus  grows  up  among  culti- 
vated people,  of  speaking  of  common  things  in  a  way  much  less  literal 
and  definite  than  is  the  custom  of  the  vulgar ;  in  a  way  which  indicates 
the  thing  meant,  with  tlio  faintest  possible  suggestion  of  its  character- 
istic qualities ;  and  the  mere  words  used  would  6ften  not  suffice  to 
convey  the  meaning,  unless  there  were  something  in  the  accompanying 
circumstances  to  assist  in  exciting  the  idea.  The  vulgar,  meanwhile, 
continue  to  use  the  appropriate,  peculiar,  and,  if  scientific  fitness  were 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  the  best  phraseology,  because  unam- 
biguous ;  while,  for  purposes  of  refinement,  ambiguity  is  often  the 
very  quality  desired. 

Now  this  practice  of  using  more  general  terms  where  specific  ones 
might  have  been  employed,  is  constantly  spoiling  the  general  terms  by 
rendering  them  specific.  They  become  the  terms  particularly  associ- 
ated with  the  very  specialities  of  meaning  which  it  was  desired  not  to 
suggest  A  ridiculous  instance  is  the  anecdote  of  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  stated  to  her  confessor  that  she  felt  esteem 
for  a  certain  cavalier,  (this  being,  it  seems,  the  phrase  of  tlie  day  to 
express  a  meaning  which  persons  usually  prefer  to  convey  by  a  circum- 
locution,) was  asked  by  the  priest,  "  Combien  de  fois  vous  a-t-il 
estimee  V*  which  story,  whether  true  or  invented,  got  into  circulation, 
and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  phrase  in  that  peculiar  sense.  If 
it  had  not  been  abandoned  in  that  sense,  it  would  soon  have  been 
discarded  in  any  other  sense;  and  finally,  perhaps,  lost  altogether, 
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^  because  when  confined  to  diat  particular  meaning,  it  would  no  longer 
have  had  the  indistinctness  which  formed  its  recommendation.  Many 
terms,  in  many  different  languages,  which  originally  had  a  more  general 
meaning,  have  been  unfitted  for  other  uses  by  acquiring  this  very  con- 
notation. And  a  vast  variety  of  other  words,  without  any  relation  to 
that  peculiar  subject,  have  one  afler  another  fallen  into  disuse  except 
among  the  coarse  and  uncultivated,  because  they  had  come  to  connote 
too  directly  and  unequivocally  something  whiph  people  did  not  like  to 
have  brought  very  distinctly  before  their  imagination. 

Without  any  further  multiplication  of  examples  to  illustrate  the 
changes  which  usage  is  continually  making  in  the  signification  of  terms, 
I  shall  add,  as  a  practical  rule,  that  the  logician,  nQt  being  able  to  pre- 
vent such  transformatioTis,  should  submit  to  them  with  a  good  grace 
when  they  are  irrevocably  effected,  knd  if  a  definition  is  necessary, 
define  the  word  according  to  its  new  meaning ;  retaining  the  former  as 
a*  second  ^gnificatioii,  if  it  is  needed,  and  if  there  be  any  chance  of 
being  able  to  preserve  it  either  in  the  language  of  philosophy  or  in 
common  use.  Logicians  cannot  make  the  meaning  of  any  but  scien- 
tific terras  :  that  of  all  other  words  is  made  by  the  collective  human 
race.  But  logicians  can  ascertain  clearly  what  it  is  which,  working 
obscurely,  has  guided  the  general  mind  to  a  particular  employment  of 
a  name ;  and  when  they  have  found  diis,  they  can  clothe  it  in  such 
distinct  and  permanent  term^,  that  mankind  shall  see  the  meaning 
which  before  they  only  felt,  and  shall  not  suffer  it  to  be  afterwards 
forgotten  or  misapprehended.  And  this  is  a  power  not  lower  in  dignity, 
and  far  les»  liable  to  abuse,  than  the  chimerical  one  of  domineering 
oyer  language. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  LANGUAGE  FUBTHER  CONSmERED. 

§  1.  We  have,  thus  far,  considered  only  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
language  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  truth ;  that  its  terms  shall 
each  of  them  convey  a  determinate  and  unmistakable  meaning.     There  * 

arc,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  other  requisites ;  some  of 
them  important  only  in  the  second  degree,  but  one  which  is  funda- 
mental, and  barely  yields  in  point  of  importance,  if  it  yields  at  all,  to 
the  cjuality  which  we  have  already  discussed  at  so  much  length.  That 
the  language  may  be  fitted  for  its  purposes,  not  only  should  every  >- 

word  perfectly  express  its  meaning,  but  there  should  be  no  important 
meaning  without  its  word.  Whatever  we  have  occasion  to  think  of 
oflen,  and  for  scientific  purposes,  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated 
to  it. 

This  requisite  of  philosophical  language  may  be  considered  under 
three  different  heads;  that  number  of  separate  conditions  being  in- 
volved in  it. 

§  2.  First ;  there  ought  to  be  all  such  names,  as  are  needful  for 
midiing  such  a  record  of  individual  obsorvatioiiB  Uiat  the  words  of  the 
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record  shall  exactly  show  what  &ct  it, is  which  has  been  obsenred.  In 
other  words,  there  must  be  an  accurate  pescriptive  Tenpinology. 

The  only  things  which  we  can  observe  directly  beipg  our  own  sen- 
sations, or  other  feelings,  a  complete  descriptive  language  would  be 
one  in  which  there  should  be  a  name  for  every  variety  of  elementary 
sensation  or  feeling.  Combinations  of  sensations  or  feelings  may  al- 
ways be  described,  if  we  have  a  name  for  e^ch  of  th^  elementary 
feelings  which  compose  them ;  but  brevity  of  description,  as  weU  as 
clearness  (which  often  depends  very  much  upon-  brevity,)  is  greatly 
promoted  by  giving  distinctive  names  not  to  the  elements  alone,  but  also 
to  all  combinations  which  arc  of  frequent  recurrence.  On  this  occasion 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Whewell  some  of  the  excellent 
femarks  wl^ich  he  has  made  on  this  important  branch  of  our  subject. 

•*  The  meaning"  (says  he  •)  "  of  fdescriptive]  technical  terras,  can 
be  fixed  in  the  first  instance  only  by  convention,  and  can  be  made 
intelligible  only  by  presenting  to  the  senses  that  which  the  terms  are 
to  signify.  The  knowledge  of  a  color  by  its  name  can  only  be 
taught  through  the  eye.  No  description  can  convey  to  a  hearer  what 
we  mean  by  apple-green  or  French-gray,  It  might,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  the  first  example,  the  term  apple,  refeiring  to  so 
ramiliar  an  object,  sufficiently  suggests  the  color  intended.  But  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  not  true;  for  apples  are  of  many  different 
hues  of  green,  and  it  is  only  .by  a  conventional  selection  that  we  can 
appropriate  the  term  to  one  special  shade.  When  this  appropriation 
is  once  made,  the  term  refers  to  the  sensation,  and  not  to  the  parts  of 
the  term ;  for  these  enter  into  the  compound  merely  as  a  help  to  the 
^nemory,  whether  the  suggestion  be  a  natural  connexion  as  in  '  apple- 
green,'  or  a  casual  one  as  in  *  French-gray.'  In  order  tp  derive  due 
H,  advantage  from  technical  terms  of  this  kind,  they  must  be  associated 

immediately  with  the  perception  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  con- 
nected with  it  through  the  vague  usages  of  common  language.  The 
memory  must  retain  the  sensation ;  and  the  technical  word  must  he 
understood  as  directly  as  the  most  familiar  word,  and  more  distinctly. 
When  we  find  such  terms  as  tin-white  or  pinchbeck-brown,  the  metallic 
color  so  denoted  ought  to  start  up  in  our  memory  without  delay  or 
search. 

'*  This,  which  it  is  most  important  to  recollect  with  respect  to  the 
simpler  properties  of  bodies,  as  color  and  form,  is  no  less  true  with 
respect  to  more  compound  notions.  In  all  cases  the  term  is  fixed  to  t 
peculiar  meaning  by  convention ;  and  the  student,  in  order  to  use  the 
word,  must  be  completely  familiar  with  the  convention,  so  that  he  has 
no  need  to  frame  conjectures  from  the  word  itself.  Such  conjectures 
would  always  be  insecure,  and  often  erroneous.  Thus  the  term  papi- 
lionaceous applied  to  a  flower  is  employed  to  indicate,  not  only  a  re- 
semblance to  a  butterfly,  but  a  resemblance  arising  from  five  petals  of 
a  certain  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement ;  and  even  if  the  resem- 
blance were  much  stronger  than  it  is  in  such  cases,  yet  if  it  were  pro- 
duced in  a  different  way,  as,  for  example,  by  one  petal,  or  two  only, 
instead  of  a  'standard,'  two  'virings,'  and  a  '  keel' consisting  of  two 
parts  more  or  less  united  into  one,  we  should  no  longer  be  justified  in 
■peaking  of  it  as  a  '  papilionaceous'  flower." 

*  Phihtopky  ^tki  JnducUm  Sdmctt,  U  464-0. 
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When,  however,  the  thing  named  is,  {is  in  this  last  case,  a  combina^ 
tion  of  simple  sensations,  it  is  not  noccssarv  ita  order  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  refer  back  to  the  sensa- 
tions themselves  ;  it  may  be  communicated  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  other  words ;  the  tenns,  in  short,  may  be  defined.  But  the  nameg 
of  elcriMjntary  sensations,  or  elementary  feelings  of  any  sort,  cannot  be 
jdeBncd  ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  making  theiir  signification  known 
but  by  making  the  learner  experience  the  sensation,  or  referring  himy 
through  some  known  mark,  to  his  remembi*ance  of  having  experienced 
it  before.  lience  it  is  only  the  impressions  qn  the  outward  senses,  or 
those  inward  feelings  which  are  connected  in  a  very  obvious  and 
uniform  manner  with  outward  objects,  th^t  are  really  susceptible  of 
an  exact  descnptive  language.  The  countless  vaiiety  of  sensations 
which  arise,  for  instance,  from  disease,  or  from  peculiar  physiological 
states,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  name  \  for  as  no  one  can  judge 
whether  the  sensation  I  have  is  the  same  with  his,  the  name  may  not 
have,  to  us  two,  any  community  of  meaning.  The  same  may  be  said, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  purely  mental  feelings.  But  in  some  of 
the  sciences  which  are  conversant  with  external  objects,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  surpass  the  perfection  to  which  this  quality  of  a  philosophi- 
cal language  has  been  can*icd. 

"  The  formation"  (continues  Mr.  Whewell*)  "  of  an  exact  and  ex- 
tensive descriptive  language  for  botany  has  been  executed  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  felicity,  which,  before  it  was  attained,  could  hardly 
have  been  dreamed  of  as  attainable.  Every  part  of  a  plant  has  been 
named ;  and  the  form  of  every  part,  even  the  most  minute,  has  had  a 
large  assemblage  of  descriptive  terms  appropriated  to  it,  by  means  qf 
which  the  botanist  can  convey  and  receive  knowledge  of  form  an4 
structure,  as  exactly  as  if  each  minute  part  were  presented  to  him 
vastly  magnified.  This  acquisition  was  part  of  the  Linnaean  reform . . . . 
*  Tournefort,*  says  Decandolle,  *  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
really  perceived  the  utility  of  fixing  the  sense  of  terms  in  such  a  way 
as  always  to  employ  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense,  and  always  to 
express  the  same  idea  by  the  same  word ;  but  it  was  Linnteus  who 
really  created  and  fixed  this  .botanical  language,  and  this  is  his  fairest 
claim  to  glory,  for  by  this  fixation  of  language  he  has  shed  clearness 
and  precision  over  all  parts  of  the  science.* 

•*  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  terms 
of  botany.  The  fundamental  ones  have  been  gradually  introduced,  as 
the  parts  of  plants  were  more  carefully  and  minutely  examined. 
Thus  the  flower  was  necessarily  distinguished  into  the  calyx^  the 
corolla^  the  stamens,  and  the  pistils;  the  sections  of  the  corolla  were 
termed  pctctis  by  Columna ;  those  of  the  calyx  were  called  sepals  by 
Neckcr.  Sometimes  terms  of  greater  generality  were  devised;  as 
perianth  to  include  the  calyx  and  corolla,  whetlicr  one  or  both  of  these 
were  present ;  pericarp,  for  the  part  inclosing  the  grain,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  fruit,  nut,  pod,  &c.  And  it  may  easily  bo  imagined  that 
descriptive  terms  may,  by  definition  and  combination,  become  very 
numerous  and  distinct.  Thus  leaves  may  be  called  pinnati^d,  pimM' 
Hpartite,  pinnatisect,  pinnatilobate,  palmatijid,  palmatipartite,  &c., 
and  each  of  these  words  designates  difierent  combinations  of  the  modes 

•  Phihaophjf  o/lkt  IndMCtivi  Sdmcu,  I,  485-7.- 
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and  extent  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  with  the  divi»ons  of  its  outline. 
In  some  cases,  arbitrary  numerical  relations  are  iqtroduced  into  the 
definition :  thus,  a  leaf  is  called  bilobate,  when  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  notch ;  but  if  the  notch  go  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  it  is 
bifid;  if  it  go  near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  it  is  bipartite;  if  to  the  base, 
it  is  bisect.  Thus,  too,  a  po<l  of  a  cruciferous  plant  is  a  sifica,  if  it  is 
four  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  but  if  it  be  shorter  than  this  it  is  a 
sHieuia,  Such  terms  being  established,  the  form  of  the  very  complex 
leaf  or  frond  of  a  feni*  is  exactly  conveyed  by  the  following  phmsc : — 
«A  'fronds  rigid  pinnate,  pinna!^  recurx'cd  subunilateral  pinnatifid,  the  seg- 
•Vients  linear  undivided  or  bifid  spinuloso-serrate.' 

**  Other  charactcn*,  as  well  as  form,  are  conveyed  with  the  like  pre- 
cision: Color  by  means  of  a  classified  scale  of  colors. ...  This  was 
done  with  most  precision" by  Werner,  and  his  scale  of  colors  is  still  the 
most  usual  standard  of  naturalists.  Werner  also  introduced  a  more 
exact  terminology  with  regard  to  other  characters  which  are  impor- 
tant in  mineralogy,  as  lustre,  hardness.  But  Mofas  improved  upon 
this  step  by  giving  a  numerical  scale  of  hardness,  in  which  talc  is  1, 

gypsum  2,  calc  spar   3,  and  so  on Some  properties,  as  specific 

gravity,  by  their  definition  give  at  once  a  numerical  measure;  and 
others,  as  cr}'staline  form,  require  a  very  considerable  array  of  math- 
ematical calculation  and  reasoning,  to  point  out  their  relations  and 
gradations." 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  Descriptive  Terminology,  or  of  the  language 
requisite  for  placing  upon  record  our  ol>servation  of  individual  in- 
stances. But  when  we  proceed  from  this  to  Induction,  or  rather  to 
tiiat  comparison  of  observed  instances  which  is  the  preparatory  step 
towards  it,  wo  stand  in  need  of  an  additional  and  a  lUfferent  sort  of 
general  names. 

Whenever,  for  purposes  of  Induction,  we  find  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce (in  Mr.  Whe well's  phraseology)  some  new  general  conception; 
that  is,  whenever  the  comparison  of  a  set  of  phenomena  leads  to  the 
recognition  in  them  of  some  common  circumstance,  which,  our  atten- 
tion not  having  been  directed  to  it  on  any  former  occasion,  is  to  us  a 
new  phenomenon ;  it  is  of  importance  that  this  new  conception,  or  this 
new  result  of  abstraction,  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it; 
especially  if  the  circumstance  it  involves  be  one  which  leads  to  many 
consequences,  or  which  is  likely  to  be  found  also  in  other  classes  of 
phenomena.  No  doubt,  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  meaning  might 
be  conveyed  by  joining  together  several  words  already  in  use.  But 
when  a  thing  has  to  be  often  spoken  of,  there  are  more  reasons  than 
the  saving  of  time  and  space,  for  speaking  of  it  in  the  most  concise 
manner  possible.  What  darkness  would  be  spread  over  geometrical 
demonstration,  if  wherever  the  word  circle  is  used,  the  definition  of  a 
circle  were  inseited  instead  of  it.  In  mathematics  and  its  applications, 
where  the  nature  of  the  processes  demands  that  the  attention  should 
be  strongly  concentrated,  but  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  widely 
diffused,  the  importance!  of  concentration  also  in  the  expressions  has 
always  been  duly  felt ;  and  a  mathematician  no  sooner  finds  that  he 
#hall  oflcn  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  two  things  together, 
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than  he  at  once  creates  a  term  to  express  them  whenever  combinei: 
just  as,  in  his  algebraic?,!  operations,  he  substitutes  for  (a"  +  ^")  ,',  or 

7  ' 

for  Y-\ h  -7  +  &c.,  the  single  letter  P,  Q,  or  S;  not  solely  to  shorten 

oca  * 

his  symbolical  expressions,  but  to  simplify  the  purely  intellectual  part 

of  his  operations,  by  enabling  the  mind  to  give  its  exclusive  attention 

to  the  relation  between  the  quantity  S  and  the  other  quantities  which 

enter  into  the  equation,  without  being  distracted  by  thinking  unnece»- 

sarily  of  the  parts  of  which  S  is  itself  composed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  in  addition  to  that  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity, for  giving  a  brief  and  compact  name  to  each  of  the  more  con- 
siderable results  of  abstraction  which  are  obtained  in  the  coui*se  of  bur 
intellectual  phenomena.  By  naming  them,  we  fix  our  attention  Upon 
them ;  we  ktn^p  them  more  constantly  before  the  mind.  The  names  are 
remembered,  and  being  remembered;  suggest  their  definition  ;  while  if 
instead  of  specific  and  characteristic  names,the  meaning  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  putting  together  a  number  of  other  names,  that  particular 
combination  of  words  already  in  common  use  for  other  purposes  would 
have  had  nothing  to  make  itself  remembered  by.  If  we  want  to.*ren- 
der  a  particular  combination  of  ideas  permanent  in  the  mind,  there  is 
nothing  which  clenches  it  like  a  name  specially  devoted  to  express  it. 
If  mathematicians  had  been  obHged  to  speak  of  **  that  to  which  a 
quantity,  in  increasing  at  diminishing,  is  always  approaching  nearer^ 
BO  that  the  difference  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  but 
to  which  it  never  becomes  exactly  equal,"  instead  of  expressing  all 
this  by  the  simple  phrase,  "  the  limit  of  a  quantity,"  we  should  probably 
have  long  remained  without  most  of  the  important  tmths  which  have" 
been  discovered  by  means  of*  the  relation  between  quantities  of  various 
kinds  and  their  limits.  If  instead  of  speaking  of  momentum,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  say  "  the  product  of  the  number  of  units  of  velocity 
in  tlie  velocity  by  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  the  mass,"  many  o£ 
the  dynamical  truths  now  apprehended  by  means  of  this  complex  idea, 
would  probably  have  escaped  notice  for  want  of  recalling  the  idea- 
itself  Avith  sufficient  readiness  and  familiarity.  And  on  subjects  less 
remote  from  the  topics  of  popular  discussion,  whoever  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  some  new  or  unfamiliar  distinction  among  things,  mil  find 
no  way  so  sure  as  to  invent  or  select  suitable  names  for  the  express 
purpose  of  marking  it. 

A  volume  devoted  to  explaining  what  civilization  is  and  is  not,  does 
not  raise  so  vivid  a  conception  of  it  as  the  single  expression,  that  Civi-. 
lization  is  a  diftcrent  thing  from  Cultivation ;  the  compactness  of  that 
brief  designation  for  the  contrasted  quality  being  an  equivalent  for  a 
long  discussion.  So,  if  we  would  impress  forcibly  upon  the  under- 
standing and  memory  the  distinction  between  what  a  representative 
government  should  be  and  what  it  often  is,  we  cannot  more  effectually 
do  so  than  by  saying  that  Representation  is  not  Delegation.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  scheme  of  clerical  superintend- 
ence of  a  parish  from  the  mere  keeping  a  church  open  which  people 
might  come  to  or  not  as  they  spontaneously  chose,  called  veiy  ejcpres- 
aively  the  former  the  "  aggressive"  system,  the  latter  the  "  attractive." 
When  the  earlier  electricians  found  that  there  were  two  different  kinds 
of  electrical  excitement,  they  soon  made  the  world  familiar  With  them 
by  giving  them  the  names  of  positive  and  negative,  vitreous  and  resinous, 
3H 
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tlure  niia'.!  be  a  n.i'Mr  liw  iveiy  Knul.  In  other  words,  there  must 
not   ^^x\\\  be  a  teitMuioIix^  but  also  a  uouKMielature.  ' 

Tim  \nMils  Ntujutul.ii'.tti*  aii^l  IVnTiinolotiv  are  emnloved  bv  most 
auihoi-x  ,il!!ioM  •iit!:^crir»iina:^'l\  ;  ^lr.  \N  hewoll  beinc.  as  far  as  I  am 
aw:iri\  ti:e  tii^it  \^ Tiler  \\lu*  1ms  rei^ularly  asiiis^iied  to  the  two  words 
dirt'iTii;:  T!H'.nini:^s.  The  di>:i!K*rion  howe\er  which  he  has  drawn 
iH'twi'i'Ti  tluin  btin.;  a  ival  .ind  an  itTipoilant  one.  his  example  is  likely 
to  be  fi^IIowod  :  and  ^,ls  i«»  jiyz  to  bi-  the  ca.so  when  such  iiint>yatii>ns  in 
lwi^uav;e  dre  vMc.teusIv  made    a  vui^ue  sou:<e  of  the  distiiictioii  is  found 
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to  have  influenced  the  employment  of  the, terms  in  common  practice, 
before  the  expediency  had  been  pointed  oat  of  discriminating  them 

Ebilosophically.  Every  one  would  say  that  the  reform  effected  Jby 
lavoisier  and  Guyton-Morveau  in  the  language  of  chemistry  consisted 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature,  not  of  a  new  terminology. 
Linear,  lanceolate,  oval,  or  oblong,  serrated,  dentate,  or  crenate  leaves, 
are  expressions  forming  part  of  the  terminology  of  botany,  while  the 
namea  '*  Viola  odorata,"  and  "  Ulex  europaeus,"  belong  to  its  nomfln- 
clature. 

A  nomenclature  may  be  defined,  the  collection  of  the  namoi  -of  all 
the  Kinds  vnth  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  conversant,  or  more 
properly,  of  all  the  lowest  Kinds,  or  infima  xpecies,  those  which  may 
De  subdivided  indeed,  but  not  into  Kinds,  and  which  generally  accord 
with  what  in  natural  history  are  termed  simply  species.  Science 
possesses  two, splendid  examples  of  a  systematic  nomenclature;  that 
of  plants  and  animals,  constructed  by  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  and 
that  of  chemistry,  which  we  owe  to  the  illustrious  group  of  chemists 
who  flourished  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  these  two  departments,  not  only  has  every  known  species,  or  loweot 
Kind,  a  name  assigned  to  it,  but  when  new  lowest  Kinds  are  discovered, 
namCvS  are  at  once  given  to  them  upon  an  uniform  principle.  In  other 
sciences  the  nomenclature  is  not  at  present  constructed  upon  any  sys- 
tem, either  because  the  species  to  be  named  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  require  one  (as  in  geometry  for  example),  or  because  no  one  has 
vet  suggested  a  suitable  principle  for  such  a  system,  as  in  mineralogy ; 
in  which  the  want  of  a  scientifically  constructed  nomenclature  is  now 
the  principal  cause  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  science. 

§  5.  A  word  which  carries  on  its  face  that  it  belongs  to  a  nomen* 
clature,  seems  at  first  sight  to  differ  from  other  concrete  general  names 
in  this — that  its  meaning  does  not  reside  in  its  connotation,  in  the 
attributes  implied  in  it,  but  in  its  denotation,  that  is,  in  the  particular 
croup  of  things  which  it  is  appointed  to  designate ;  and  cannot,  there- 
tore,  be  unfolded  by  means  of  a  definition,  but  must  be  made  known  in 
another  way.  Mr.  Whewell  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  which, 
kowever,  appears  to  me  erroneous.  Words  belonging  to  a  nomencla- 
ture differ,  I  conceive,  from  other  words  mainly  in  this,  that  besides 
the  ordinary  connotation,  they  have  a  peculiar  one  of  their  own : 
besides  connoting  certain  attributes,  they  also  connote  that  tho3e  attri- 
butes are  distinctive  of  a  Kind.  The  term  "  peroxide  of  iron,"  for 
example,  belonging  by  its  form  to  the  systematic  nomenclature  of 
chemistry,  bears  upon  its  face  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  Kind 
of  substance.  It  moreover  connotes,  like  the  name  of  any  other  class, 
some  portion  of  the  properties  common  to  the  class;  in  this  instance 
the  property  of  being  a  compound  of  iron  and  the  largest  dose  of  oxygen 
with  which  iron  will  combine.  These  two  things,  the  fact  of  being 
such  a  compound,  and  the  fact  of  being  a  Kind,  constitute  the  conno- 
tation of  the  name  peroxide  of  iron.  When  we  say  of  the  substance 
before  us,  that  it  is  the  peroxide  of  iron,  we  thereby  assert,  first,  that 
it  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  a  maximum  of  oxygen,  and  next,  that  the 
substance  so  composed  is  a  peculiar  Kind  of  substance. 

Now,  this  second  part  of  the  connotation  of  any  word  belonging  to 
a  nomenclaturo  is  as  essential  a  portion  of  its  moaning  as  the  first  part, 
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while  the  definition  can  only  declare  die  first :  and  hence  the  appear- 
ance that  the  signification  of  such  terms  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a 
definition :  which  appearance,  however,  is  fallacious.  The  name  Viola 
odorata  denotes  a  Kind,  of  which  a  certain  number  of  characters, 
Buificicnt  to  ■  distinguish  it,  are  enunciated  in  botanical  works.  This 
iflinuincration  of  characters  is  stirclyi  as  in  other  cases,  a  definition  of  the 
name.  No,  say  some,  it  is  not  a  definition,  for  the  name  Viola  odorata 
does  not  mean  those  characters;  it  means  that  particular  group  of 
plants,  and  the  characters  are  selected  from  among  a  much  greater 
nnmber,  merely  as  marks  by  which  to  recognize  the  group.  By  no 
means,  I  reply ;  the  name  docs  not  mean  that  group,  for  it  would  be 
Implied  to  tnat  group  no  longer  than  while  the  group  is  believed  to  be 
an  infima  species;  if  it  were  to  be  discovered  that  several  distinct 
Rinds  have  been  confounded  under  this  one  name,  no  one  would  any 
longer  apply  the  name  Viola  odorata  to  the  whole  of  the  group,  but 
would  apply  it,  if  retained  at  all,  to  one  only  of  the  Kinds  contained 
therein.  What  is  imperative,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  name  shall  de- 
note one  particular  cc^lection  of  objects,  but  that  it  shall  denote  a  Kind, 
and  a  lowest  Kind.  The  form  of  the  name  declares  that,  happen  what 
will,  it  is  to  denote  an  infima  species ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  proper- 
ties which  it  connotes,  and  which  are  expressed  in  the  definition,  are 
to  be  connoted  by  it  no  longer  than  while  we  continue  to  believe  that 
those  properties,  when  found  together,  indicate  a  Kind,  and  that  the 
whole  of  them  are  found  in  no  more  than  one  Kind. 

With  the  addition  of  this  peculiar  connotation,  implied  in  the  form 
of  every  word  which  belongs  to  a  systematic  nomenclature ;  the  set  of 
characters  which  is  employed  to  discriminate  each  Kind  from  all  other 
Kinds  (and  which  is  a  real  definition)  constitutes  as  completely  as  in 
any  other  case  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  no  objection  to 
say  that  (as  is  oflen  the  case  in  natural  history^,  the  set  of  characters 
may  be  changed,  and  another  substituted  as  being  better  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  while*  the  word,  still  continuing  to  denote  the 
same  group  of  things,  is  not  considered  to  have  changed  its  meaning. 
For  this  is  tio  more  than  may  happen  in  the  tjase  of  any  other  general 
name :  we  may,  in  reforming  its  connotation,  leave  its  denotation  un- 
touched ;  and  it  is  generally  desirable  to  do  so.  The  connotation, 
however,  is  not  the  less  for  this  the  real  meaning,  for  we  at  once  apply 
the  name  wherever  the  characters  set  down  in  the  definition  are  found ; 
and  that  which  exclusively  guides  us  in  applying  the  term,  must  con- 
stitute its  signification.  If  we  find,  contrary  to  our  previous  belief, 
that  the  characters  are  not  peculiar  to  one  species,  we  cease  to  use  the 
term  cocxtensively  with  the  characters;  but  then  it  is  because  the 
other  portion  of  the  connotation  fails ;  the  condition  that  the  class  must 
be  a  Kind.  The  connotation,  therefore,  is  still  the  meaning  ;  the  set 
of  descriptive  characters  is  a  true  definition :  and  the  meaning  is  un- 
folded, not  indeed  (as  in  other  cases)  by  the  definition  alone,  but  by 
the  definition  and  the  form  of  the  word  taken  together. 

§  6.  We  have  now  analyzed  what  is  implied  in  the  two  principal 
requisites  of  a  philosophical  language ;  first,  preeision  or  defuiiteiiess, 
and  secondly,  completeness.  Any  further  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
constructing  a  nomenclature  must  be  deferred  until  we  treat  of  Classi- 
fication; the  mode  of  naminji:  the  Kinds  of  things  being  necessarilj 
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subordinate  to  the  mcxje  of  arranging  those  Kinds  into  larger  classes. 
With. respect  to  the  minor  requisites  of  Terminology,  some  of  them 
are  well  stated  and  copiously  illustrated  in  the  "Aphorisms  on  the 
Language  of  Science/*  included  in  Mr.  Whe well's  PhUosopky  of  the 
Inductive  Sciencejt,  •  These,  as  being  of  secondary,  importance  in  the 
peculiar  point  of  view  of  Logic,  we  shall- le^ve  the  reader  to  seek  in 
Mr.  WhewelFs  pages,  and  shall  confine  our  own  observations  to  one 
more  quality,  which,  next  to  the  two  already  treated  of,  appears  to  be 
the  most  valuable  which  the  language  of  science  can  possess.  Of  tkip 
quality  a  general  notion  may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  aphorism : 

Whenever  the  nature  of  thp  subject  permits  our  reasoning  process 
to  be,  without  danger,  carried  on  mechanically,  the  language  should 
ba  constructed  on  as  mechanical  principles  as  possible ;  while  in  the 
contrary  case,  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  shall  bo  the  gi'eatest 
possible  obstacles  to  a  merely  mechanical  use  of  it. 

J  am  conscious  that  this  maxim  requires  much  explanation,  which  I  ^ 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give.  And  first,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  using 
a  language  mechanically.  The  complete  or  extreme  case  of  the  m^ 
chanical  use  of  language,  is  wlien  it  is  used  without  any  consciousness 
of  tf  meaning,  and  with  only  the  consciousness  of  using  certain  visible 
or  audible  marks  in  conformity  to  technical  rules  previously  laid  down. 
This  extreme  case  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nowhere  realized  except 
in  the  figures  of  arithmetic  and  the  symbols  of  algebra,  a  language 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  approaching  as  nearly  to  perfection,  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  destined,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  said  of  any  creation 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  perfection  consists  in  the  completeness  of  its 
adaptation  to  a  purely  mechanical  use.  The  symbols  are  mere  coun- 
ters, without  even  the  semblance  of  a  meaning  apart  from  the  conven- 
tion which  is  renewed  each  time  they  are  employed,  and  which  is  al- 
tered at  each  renewal,  the  same  symbol  a  or  x  being  used  on  difteroilt 
occasions  to  represent  things  which  (except  that,  like  all  things,  they 
are  susceptible  of  being  numbered)  have  no  property  in  common. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  set  of  mechani- 
cal operations  which  are  to  be  performed  upon  the  symbols,  such  as 
squaring  both  sides  of  the  equation,  multiplying  or  dividing  by  the 
same  or  by  equivalent  symbols,  and  so  forth.  Each  of  those  opera- 
tions, it  is  tru(^  rorre.sponds  to  a  syllogism ;  represents  one  step  of  a 
ratiocination  relating  not  to  the  symbols,  but  to  the  things  signified  by 
them.  Hut  as  it  has  been  found  ^)racticable  to  firame  a  technical  form, 
by  conforming  to  which  we  can  make  sure  of  finding  the  .conclusion  of 
the  r:itiocination,  our  end  can  bo  completely  attained  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  symbols.  ]Jeing  thus  intended  to  work 
monly  ns  mechanism,  they  have  the  qualities  which  mechanism  ought 
to  have.  They  are  of  the  least  possil)le  bulk,  so  that  they  take  up 
scarcely  any. room,  and  waste  no  time  in  their  manipulation ;  they  aro 
compact,  and  fit  so  closely  together  that  the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole 
at  onc(^  of  almost  every  operation  which  they  aro  employed  to  perform. 

These  admirable  properties  of  the  symbolical  language  of  mathe- 
matics have  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  phi- 
losophers, as  to  have  led  them  to  consider  the  symbolical  language  in 
question  as  the  ideal  type  of  philosophical  language  generally ;  to 
diink  that  names  in  general,  or  (as  they  aro  fond  of  calling  them)  signs, 
are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  thought  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
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made  to  approximate  to  the  compactness,  the  entire  unmeaningneM, 
and  the  capability  of  being  used  aa  counters  without  a  thomght  of  what 
they  represent,  which  are  cha^acteri^tic  of  the  a  and  b,  the  x  and  y,  of 
algebra.  This  notion  has  led  to  sanguine  views  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  progress  of  science  by  means  which,  as  I  conceive,  cannot  possi- 
bly conduce  to  that  end,  and  fonns  part  of  that  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  signs,  .which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
prevent  the  real  laws  of  our  intellectual  operations  from  being  kept  in 
view,  or  even  rightly  understood. 

In  th")  first  place,  a  set  of  signs  by  which  we  reason  without  con- 
sciousness of  their  meaning,  can  be  serviceable,  at  most,  only  in  our 
deductive  operations.  In  our  direct  inductions  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment dispense  virith  a  distinct  mental  image  of  the  phenomena,  since 
the  whole  operation  turns  upon  a  perception  of  tlie  particuiars  in  which 
those  phenomena  agree  and  diflter.  But,  further,  this  reasoning  by 
cojanters  is  only  suitable  to  a  very  limited  portion  even  of  our  deduc- 
tive processes.  In  our  reasonings  respectmg  numbers,  the  only  gen- 
eral princy)le8  which  we  ever  have  occasion  to  introduce,  are  these, 
Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and  The  sums  or  difierences  of  equal  things  are  equal ;  with  tlfleir 
various  corollaries.  Not  only  can  no  hesitation  ever  arise  respecting 
the  applicability  of  these  principles,  since  they  arc  true  of  all  mag- 
nitudes whatever ;  but  every  possible  application,  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  may  be  reduced  to  a  technical  rule ;  such  as,  in  fact,  the 
rules  of  the  calculus ,  are.  But  if  the  symbols  represent  any  other 
things  than  mere  numbers,  let  us  say  even  straight  or  curve  lines,  we 
have  then  to  ^J>ly  theorems  of  geometry  not,  true  of  all  lines  without 
exception,  ana  to  select  those  which  are  true  of  the  lines  we  are  rea- 
soning about.  And  how  can  we  do  this  unless  we  keep  completely  in 
mind  what  particular  lines  these  ire  7  Since  additional  geometrical 
truths  may  be  introduced  into  the  ratiocination  in  any  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  suffer  ourselves,  during  even  the  smallest  part  of  it, 
to  use  the  names  mechanically  (as  we  use  algebraical  symbols)  without 
ah  image  annexed  to  them.  It  is  only  after  ascertaining  that  ^he  so- 
lution of  a  question  concerning  lines  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  a 
previous  question  concerning  numbers,  or  in  other  words  afler  the 
question  has  been  (to  speak  technically)  reduced  to  an  equation,  that 
the  unmeaning  signs  become  available,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves  to  which  the  investigation  relates  can  be  dismissed  from 
the  mind.  Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  equation,  the  language  in 
which  mathematicians  carry  on  their  reasoning  does  not  differ  in  char- 
acter from  tlia^  employed  by  close  reasoners  on  any  other  kind  of 
subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  every  correct  ratiocination,  when  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  shape,  is  conclusive  from  the  mere  form  of  the  expression, 
provided  none  of  the  terras  used  be  ambiguous ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  some  philosophers  to  tliink  that  if  all 
names  were  so  judiciously  constructed  and  so  carefully  defined  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  ambiguity,  the  improvement  thus  made  in  language 
would  not  only  give  to  the  conclusions  of  every  deductive  science  the 
same  certainty  with  those  of  mathematics,  but  would  reduce  all  reason- 
ings to  the  application  of  a  technical  form,  and  enable  their  conclu- 
siveness to  bo  rationally  assented  to  afler  a  merely  mechanical  pro- 
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cesB,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  algebra.  But,  if  wo  except  geom- 
etry, the  conclusions  of  which  are  already,  as  certain  and'tfxjict  as  they 
can  be  made,  there  is  no  science  but  that  of  number,  in  which  the  prac- 
tical validity  of  a  reasoning  can  be  apparent  to  any  persdn  who  has 
looked  only  at  the  form  of  the  process.  Whoever  has  assented  to  all 
that  was  said  in  the  last  Book  concerning  the  case  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes,  and  the  still  stronger  4:ase  of  the  entire  supersession  of  one 
aet  of  laws  by  another,  is  aware  that  geometry  and  algebra  are  the 
only  sciences  of  which  the  propositions  are  categorically  true :  the 
general  propositions  of  all  other  sciences  are  true  only  hypothetically, 
9up2fosing  that  no  counteracting  cause  happens  to  interfere.  A  con- 
clusion, therefore,  however  correctly  deduced,  in  point  of  form,  from 
admitted  laws  of  nature,  will  have  no  other  than  a  hypothetical  cer- 
tainty. At  every  step  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  no  other  law  of 
nature  has  superseded,  or^ntcrmingled  its  operation  with,  those  which 
are  the  premisses  of  the  reasoning ;  and  now  can  this  be  done  by 
merely  looking  at  the  words  1  We  must  not  only  be  constantly  think- 
ing of  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  we  must  be  constantly  looking 
at  them;  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  every 
case  to  which  we  attempt  to  apply  our  general  principles. 

The  algebraic  notation,  viewed  as  a  philosophical  language,  is  per- 
fect in  its  adaptation  to  the  subjects  for  which  it  is  commonly  employed, 
namely  those  of  which  the  investigations  have  already  been  reduced 
to  the  ascertainment  of  a  relation  between  numbers.  But,  admirable 
as  it  is  for  its  own  purpose,  the  properties  by  which  it  is  rendered  such 
are  so  far  from  constituting  it  the  ideal  model  of  philosophical  language 
in  general,  that  the  more  nearly  the  language  of  any  other  branch  of 
science  approaches  to  it,  the  less  fit  that  language  is  for  its  own  proper 
functions.  On  all  other  subjects,  instead- of  contrivances  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  distracted^  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  our 
signs,  we  require  contrivances  to  make  it  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  lose  siglit  of  that  meaning  even  for  an  instant. 

With  this  view,  as  much  meaning  as  possible  should  be  thrown  into 
the  formation  of  the  word  itself;  the  aids  of  derivation  and  analog 
being  made  available  to  keep  alive  a  consciousness  of  all  that  is  signi- 
fied l)y  it.  In  this  respect  those  languages  have  an  immense  advantage 
which  form  their  compounds  and  derivatives  from  native  roots,  like 
the  German,  and  not  from  those  of  a  foreign  or  a. dead  language,  as  is 
so  much  the  case  with  English,  French,  and  Italian  :  and  the  best  are 
those  which  form  them  according  to  fixed  analogies,  corresponding  to 
the  relations  between  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  All  languages  do 
this  m<jrc  or  less,  but  especially,  among*  modem  European  languages, 
the  (ierman  :  while  even  that  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  in  which  the 
relation  between  the  meaning  of  a  derivative  word  find  that  of  its  prim- 
itive, is  in  general  clearly  marked  by  its  mode  of  formation;  except  in 
the  case  of  words  compounded  with  prepositions,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  are  often,  in  both  those  langiiagfis,  extremely  anomalous. 

But  all  that  can  be  done,  by  the  mode  of  constnicting  words,  to 
prevent  them  ft*om  degenerating  into  sounds  passing  through  the  mind 
without  any  distinct  apprehension  of  what  they  signify,  is  far  too  littlo 
for  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Words,  howevcn*  well  constructed  origi- 
nally, are  always  tending,  like  coins,  to  have  their  inscription  worn  off 
by  passing  from  hand  to  hand;  and  the  only  possible  moide  of  reviving 
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it  is  to  be  ever  stamping  it  afresh,  by  living  in  the  habitual  coDtcmpIa- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  tliemselves,  and  not  resting  in  our  familiarity 
with  the  words  that  express  them.  If  any  one,  having  possessed  him- 
Bctf  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  as  recorded  in  words,  whether  delivered 
to  him  originally  by  others  or  even  found  out  by  faiinself,  is  content 
from  thencefortli  to  Jive  in  the  midst  of  these  formula*,  to  think  exclu- 
sively of  them,  and  of  applying  them  to  cases  -as  they  arise,  without 
keeping  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  realities  from  which  these  laws 
were  collected — not  only  will  he  continually  fail  in  his  practical  efforts, 
because  he  will  apply  his  formulae  without  duly  considering  w^hether, 
in  this  case  and  in  that,  other  laws  of  nature  do  not  modify  or  super- 
sede them ;  but  the  formula}  themselves  will  progressively  lose  their 
meaning  to- him,  and  he  will  cease  at  last  even  to  be  capable  of  recog- 
nizing-'with  certainty  whether  a  case  falls  within  the  contemplation  of 
his  formula  or  not.  It  is,  in  short,  as  neftssary,  on  all  subjects  not 
mathematical,  that  the  things  on  which  we  reason  should  be  conceived 
by  us  in  the  concrete,  and  "clothed  in  circumstances,"  as  it  is  in  alge- 
bra that  we  should  keep  all  individualizing  peculiarities  sedulously  out 
of  view. 

With  this  remark  we  shall  close  our  observations  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Language. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  CLASSmCATION,  AS  SUBSIDIARY  TO  INDUCTION. 

§  1.  There  is,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked  in  this  work,  a  classi- 
fication of  things,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  giving  thera 
general  names.  Every  name  which  connotes  an  attribute,  divides,  by 
that  very  fact,  all  things  whatever  into  two  classes,  those  which  have 
the  attribute  and  those  which  have  not ;  those  of  which  the  name  can 
be  predicated,  and  those  of  which  it  caimot.  And  the  di\'ision  thus 
made  is  not  merely  a  division  of  such  things  as  actually  exist,  or  are 
knowni  to  exist,  but  of  all  such  as  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  and 
(Bven  of  all  such  as  can  be  imagined. 

On  this  kind  of  Classification  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
previously  been  said.  The  Classification  "which  requires  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  st^paratc  act  of  the  mind,  is  altogether  different.  In  the 
one,  the  arrangement  of  objects  in  groups,  and  distribution  of  them  into 
compartments,  is  a  more  incidental  effect  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
names  ^ven  for  another  purj^ose,  namely,  that  of  simply  expressing 
some  of  their  qualities.  In  the  other,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
are  the  main  object,  and  tlie  naming  is  secondary  to,  and  purposely 
conforms  itself  to,  instead  of  governing,  that  more  important  operation. 

Classificatitm,  thus  regarded,  is  a  contrivance  for  the  best  possible 
ordering  of  the  ideas  of  objects  in  our  minds ;  for  causing  the  ideas  to 
accompany  or  succeed  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  shall  give  us  the 
greatest  command  over  our  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  lead  most 
directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more.     The  general  problem  of  Claasifi- 


*. 
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.  cation,  in  roference  to  those  purposes,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  To 
provide  that  tilings  shall  be  thought  of  in  siich  groups,  and  those  groups 
in  sueh  an  ordor,  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  remembrance  and  to  tlie 
aflcortainment  of  their  laws. 

Classification  thus  considered,  differs  from  classification  in  the  wider 
sense,  in  having  refefonce  to  real  objects  exclusively,  and  not  to  all 
that  are  imaginable :  its  object  being  the  due  coordination  in  oui^  minds 
of  those  things  only,  with  the  properties  of  which  we  havjB  actually  . 
occasion  to  make  ourselves  acquainted.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  em- 
braces all  really  existing  objects.  We  cannot  constitute  any  one  class 
properly,  except  in  reference  to  a  general  division  of  the  whole  of 
nature;  we  cannot  determine  the  group  in  which  any  one  object  can 
most  convenienxly  be  placed,  without  taking  into  considerjation  all  the 
yarieties  of  existing  objects,  all  at  least  which  have  any  degree  of  affinity 
with  it.  No  one  family  of  plants  or  animals  could  have  been  rationally 
Constituted,  except  as  part  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  plants  or 
animals;  nor  could  such  a  general  arrangeinent  have  been  properly 
made,  without  first  determinmg  the  exact  place  of  plants  and  animafe 
in  a  general  division  of  nature. 

The  theory  of  scientific  classification,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is 
now  very  well  understood,  owing  chiefly  to  the  labors-  of  the  distin- 
euished  naturalists  to  whom  science  is  indebted  foi*  what  are  called 
Natural  Arrangements  or  Classifications,  especially  of  the  organized 
world.  Mr.  Whowell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  has 
systematized  a  portion  of  the  general  logical  principles  which  these 
classifications  exemplify ;  and  this  has  been  still  more  completely  done 
by  M.  Comto,  wliose  view  of  the  philosophy  of  classification,  in  the  ^ 

third  volume  of  his  great  work,  is  the  most  complete  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

§  2.  There  is  no  property  of  objects  which  may  not  be  taken,  if  we 
please,  as  the  foundation  for  a  classification  or  mental  grouping  of 
those  objects ;  and  in  our  first  attempts  we  are  likely  toHjelect  for  that 
purpose  properties  which  are  simple,  easily  conceived,  and  perceptible 
on  a  first  view,  without  any  previous  process  of  thought.  Thus  Tour- 
nefort's  an*angoment  of  plants  was  founded  on  the  shape  and  divisions 
of  the  corolla ;  and  that  wliich  is  commonly  called  the  Linnaean  (though 
Linmuus  also  suggested  another  an(J  more  scientific  arrangement)  was 
grounded  cliiefly  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils. 

But  these  classifications,  which  are  at  first  recommended  by  the 
facility  they  afi'ord  of  ascertaining  to  what  class  any  individual  belongs, 
are  seldom  much  adapted  to  the  ends  of  that  Classification  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  present  remarks.  The  Linneean  arrangement  an- 
swers tiie  pui-[)08o  of  making  us  think  together  of  all  those  kinds  of 
plants  which  possess  the  same  number  of  stamens  and  pistils ;  but  to 
think  of  tliem  in  that  manner  is  of  little  use,  since  wo  seldom  have 
anything  to  aflinu  in  common  of  tlie  plants  which  have  a  given  number 
ofiJtamens  and  pistiLs.  If  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  order  Mono- 
pynia,  agreed  in  any  other  properties,  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speak- 
mg  of  the  plants  under  a  common  designation  would  conduce  to  our 
remembe^-iug  those  common  properties  so  far  as  they  were  ascertained, 
and  would  dispose  us  to  be  on  tlie  look-out  for  sUch  of  them  as  are  not 
yet  Jmown.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  the  only  purpose  .of  thoagfat 
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which  the  Liniiaean  claasifieation  serves  is  that  of  causing  us  to  re- 
member, better  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  the  exact  number 
pf  stamens  and  pistils  of  every  species  of  plants.  Now,- as  this  prop- 
erty is  of  little  importance  or  interest,  the  retnembfering  it  with  any 
particular  accurticy  is  of  no  moment  And  inasmuch  as,  by  habitually 
thinking  of  plants  in  those  groups,  we  are  prevented  from  Habitually 
thinking  of  them  in  groups  which  have  a  greater  number  of  properties 
.  in  common,  the  effect  of- such  a  classification,  when  systematically 
adhered  to,  upon  our  habits  of  thought,  must  be  regarded. as  mis- 
chievous. 

The  ends  of  scientific  classification  are  best  answered,  when  the 
objects  are  formed  into  groups  respecting  which  a  grpater  number  of 
general  propositions  can  be  made,  and  those  propositions  more  impor- 
tant, than  could  be  made  respecting  any  other  groups  into  which  the 
same  things  could  be  distributed.  The  properties,  therefore,  according 
to  which  objects  are  classified,  -should,  if  possible,  be  those  which  are 
causes  of  many  other  properties  ;  or  at  any  rate,  wliich  are  sure  marks 
t)f  them.  Causes  are  preferable,  both  as  being  tlie  surest  and  most 
direct  of  marks,  and  as  being  themselves  the  properties  upon  which  it 
is  of  most  use  that  our  attention  should  be  strongly  fixed.  But  the 
property  which  is  the  cause  of  the  cliief  peculiarities  of  a  class,  is 
unfortunately  seldom  fitted  to  serve  also  as  the  diagnostic  of  the  class. 
Instead  of  the  cause,  we  must  generally  select  some  of  its  more  prom- 
inent effects,  which  may  serve  as  marks  of  the  other  effects  and  of  the 
cause  itselfl 

A  classific^on  thus  formed  is  properly  scientific  or  philosophical, 
^  and  is  commonly  called  a  Natural,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Technical 

or  Artificial,  classification  or  arrangement.  The  phrase  Natural  Clas- 
sification seems  most  peculiarly  appropriate  to  such  arrangements  as 
correspond,  in  the  groups  which  they  form,  to  the  spontaneous  tenden- 
cies of  the  mind,  by  placing  together  the  objects  most  similar  in  their 
general  aspect ;  in  opposition  to  those*  technical  systems  which,  ar- 
ranging thmgs  according  to  their  agreement  in  some  circumstance 
arbitrarily  selected,  oflen  throw  into  the  same  group  objects  which  in 
the  general  aggregate  of  their  properties  present  no  resemblance,  and 
into  different  and  remote  groups,  others  which  have  the  closest  simi- 
larity. It  is  one  of  the  most  valid  recommendations  of  any  classifica- 
tion to  the  character  of  a  scientific  one,  that  it  shall  be  a  natural 
classification  in  this  sense  also ;  for  the  test  of  its  scientific  character  is 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  properties  which  can  be  asserted  in 
^  common  of  all  objects  included  in  a  group  ;  and  properties ' on  which 
the  general  aspect  of  the  things  depends,  are,  if  only  on  that  ground, 
important,  as  \Veli  as,  in  most  cases,  numerous.  But,  though  a  strong 
recommendation,  this  circumstance  is  not  a  sine  qud  non ;  since  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  things  may  be  of  ti-ifling  importance  cora- 
paied  with  others  that  are  not  obvious.  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  as  a 
great  absurdity  in  the  Linna^an  classification,  that  it  places  (which  by 
the  way  it  does  not)  the  violet  by  the  side  of  the  oak  :  it  certainly  dis- 
severs natural  affinities,  and  brings  together  things  quite  as  unlike  as 
the  oak  and  the  violet  are.  But  the  difference,  apparently  so  wide, 
which  renders  the  juxtaposition  of  those  two  vegetables  so  "suitable  an 
illustration  of  a  bad  arrangen^ent,  depends,  to  the  common  eye,  mainly 
upon  mere  size  and  texture ;  now,  if  we  made  it  our  study  to  adopt 
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thfe  classification  which  would  involve^  the  least  peril  of  similar  tajp- 
prochemens,  we  should  retunj  to  the  obsolete  division  into  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  which  although  of  primary  importance  with  regard  to  toiera 
general  aspect,  yet  (compared  oven  with  so  petty  apd  unobvious  a  dis- 
tinction as  that  into  dicotyledones  and  monocotyledones)  answers  to  so 
few  differences  in  the  other  properties  of  plants,  that  a  classification 
founded  on  it  (independently  of  the  indistinctness  *of  the  lines  of 
demarkation,)  would  be  as  completely  artificial  and  technical  as  the 
Linnaean. 

Our  natural  groups,  therefore,  must  oflen  be  founded  not  upon  the 
obvious,  but  upon  the  unobvious  properties  of  things,  when  these  arcDf 
-greater  importance.  ,Bnt  in  such  cases  it  is  essential' that  there  should 
be  some  other  property  or  set  of  properties,  more  readily  recognizable 
by  the  observer,  which  coexist  with,  and  may  be  received  as  marks  of, 
the  properties  which  are  the  real  groundwork  of  tHo  classification.  A 
natural  arrangement,  for  example,  of  ^imals,  must  bo  founded  in  the 
main  upon  their  internal  structure,  but  (as  M.  Comte  justly  remarks)  it 
would  be  absurd  that  we  should  not  be- able  to  determine  the  genus  and 
species  of  an  animal  without  first  killing  it.  On  this  ground,  M.  Comte 
gives  the  preference,  among  zoological  classifications,  to  that  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  founded  upon  the  differences  in  the  external  integuments ; 
-differences  which  correspond,  much  more  accurately  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, to  the  really  important  varieties,  both  in  the  other  parts  ,of  the 
Structure,  and  in  the  habits  and  history  of  the  animals. 

This  shows,  more  strongly  than  ever,  how  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  objects  is  necessary  for  making  a  good  classification 
of  them.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  uses  of  such  a  classification  that  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  properties  on  which  it  is  foCinded,  and  Which 
if  the  classification  be  good  are  marks  of  many  others,  it  facilitates  the 
discovery  of  those  others ;  we  see  in  what  manner  our  knowledge  of 
things,  and  our  classification  of  them,  tend  mutually  and  indefinitely  to 
the  improvement  of  one  another. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  classification  of  objects  should  follow 
those  of  their  properties  which  indicate  not  only  the  most  numerous-, 
but  also  tlie  most  important  peculiarities.  What  is  her<3  meant  by 
importance  \  It  has  reference  to  the  particular  end  in  view :  and  the 
same  objects,  therefore,  may  admit  with  propriety  of  several  different 
classifications.  Each  science  or  art  forms  its  classification  of  things 
according  to  the  properties  which  fall  within  its  special  cognizance,  or 
of  which  it  must  take  account  in  order  to  accomplish  its  peculiar  prac- 
ticd  ends.  A  farmer  does  not  divide  plants,  like  a  botanist,  into 
dicotyledonous  and  monocotyledon ous,  but  into  useful  plants  and  weeds. 
A  geologist  divides  fossils,  not,  like  a  zoologist;  into  families  correspon- 
ding to  tliose  of  living  species,  but  into  fossil3  of  the  secondary  and  of 
the  tertiary  periods,  above  the  coal  and  below  the  coal,  &c.  Whales 
are  or  are  not  fish,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  consider- 
ing them.  **  If  we  are'  speaking  of  the  internal  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  animal,  we  must  not  call  them  fish ;  for  in  these  respects  they 
deviate  widely  from  fishes ;  they  have  warm  blood,  and  produce  and 
suckle  their  young  as  land  quadrupeds  do.  But  this  would  not  prevent 
our  speaking  of  the  whale  fishery ^  and  calling  such  animals  fim  on  all 
occasions  connected  with  this  employment;  for  the  relations  thus  arising 
depend  upon  the  animal's  Hving  in  the  water,  and  being  caught  in  a 
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manner  similar  to  other  fishes:  A  plea  that  human  laws  which  mention 
fish  do  not  apply  to  whales,  would  be  rejected  at  once  by  an  intelligent 
judge."*  .  . 

These  different  classifications  are  all  good,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
own  particular  departments  of  knowledge  or  practice.  But  when  we 
are  studying  objects  not  for  any  special  practical  end,  but  for  the  sake 
of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their  propertied  and  rela^ 
tipns,  we  mus^  consider  as  the  most  important  attributes,  those  which 
contribute  most,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  effects,  to  render  the 
things  like  one  another,  and  unlike  other  things ;  which  give  to  the  class 
composed  of  them  the  most  marked  individuality ;  which  fill,  as  it  were, 
the  largest  space  in  their  existence,  and  would  most  impress  the  atten- 
tion of  a  spectator  who  knew  all  their  properties  but  was  not  specially 
interested  in  any^  Classes  formed  upon  this  principle  may  be  called, 
in  a  more  emphatic*  manner  than  any  others,  natural  groups. 

§  3.  On  the  subject  of  these  groups  Mr.  Whewell  lays  down  a  theo- 
ry, grounded  on  an  important  truth,  which  he  has,  in  some  respects, 
expressed  and  illustrated  very  felicitously;  but  also, -as  it  appears  to 
me,  with  some  adn^ixture  of  error.  It  will  be  advantageous,  for  both 
these  reasons,  to  extract  the  statement  of  his  .doctrine  in  the  yery 
words  he  has  used. 

"  Natural  groups,"  according  to  Mr.  \Vhewell,t  are  "  given  by 
Type,  not  by  Definition.'*  And  this  consideration  accounts  for  "  that 
indefiniteness  and  indecision  which  we  frequently  find  hi  the  descrip- 
tions of  such  groups,  and  which  must  appear  so  strange  and  incon- 
sistent to  any  one  who  does  not  suppose  these  descriptions  to  assume 
any  deeper  ground  of  connexion  than  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
'botanist.  Thus  in  the  family  of  the  rose-tree,  we  are  told  that  the 
ovules  are  very  rarely  erect,  the  stigmata  'usually  simple.  Of  what 
use,  it  might  be  asked,  can  such  loose  accounts  be  1  To  which  the 
answer  is,  that  they  are  not  inserted  in  order  to  distinguish  the  species, 
but  in  order  to  describe  the  family,  and  the  total  relations  of  the  o^'ules 
and  the  stigmata  of  the  f(imily  are  better  known  by  this  general  state- 
ment A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Anom- 
alies of  each  group,  which  occur  so  commonly,  that  Mr.  Lindley,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany^  makes  the  'Anomalies* 
an  article  in  each  family.  Thus,  part  of  the  character  of  the  Rosacea? 
is,  that  they  have  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  that  the  albumen  is 
obliterated ;  but  yet  in  Loweay  one  of  the  genera  of  this  family,  the 
stipulas  are  absent;  and  the  albumen  is  present  in  another,  NcilUa. 
This  iniplies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  artificial  character  (or 
diagnosis y  as  Mr.  Lindley  calls  it),  is  imperfect.  It  is,  though  veiy 
nearly,  yet  not  exactly,  commensurate  with  the  natural  group :  and 
hence  in  certain  cases  this  character  is  made  to  yield  to  the  general 
weight  of  natural  affinities. 

**  These  views, — of  classes  determined  by  characters  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words, — of  propositions  which  state,  not  what  hap- 
pens in  all  cases,  but  only  usually, — of  particulars  which  are  included 
in  a  claas,  though  they  transgress  the  definition  of  it,  may  probably 

*  Aphorisms  concerning  the  Language  of  Science,  in  Mr.  Whewell's  Pkiioaofhy  cf  tKc 
Inductive  Sciences^  vol.  i.,  p.  Ixxv. 
\  Phil.  Ind.  Sc,  i.,  476-7.  .  .         * 
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surprise  the  reader.  They  are  so  contrary  to  many  of  the  received 
Opinions  respecting  *the  use  of  definitions,  and  the  nature  of  scientific 
propositions,  that  they  will  probably  appear  to  many  persons  highly 
illogical  and  unphilosophical.  But  a  disposition  to  such  a  judgment 
arises  in  a  great  measure  firom  this,  that  the  mathematical  and 
mathematico-physical  sciences  have,  in  a  great  degree,  determined 
men^s  views  of  the  general  nature  and  form  of  scientific  truth ;  while 
Natural  History  has  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  exert  its  due 
influence  upon  the  current  habits  of  philosophizing.  The  apparent 
indefiniteness  and  inconsistency  of  the  classifications  and  definitions  of 
Natural  History  belongs,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  to  all  other  except 
mathematical  speculations;  and  the  modes  in  Which  approximations 
to  exact  distinctions  and  general  truths  have  been  made  in  Natural 
History,  may  be  worthy  our  attention,  even  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  best  modes  of  pursuing  truth  of  all  kinds." 

"  Though  in  a  Natural  group  of  objects  a  definition  can  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  as  a  regulative. principle,  classes  are  not  therefore  left  . 
quite  loose,  without  any  certain  standard  or  guide.  The  class  is 
steadily  fixed,  though  not  precisely  limited;  it  is  given,  though  not 
circumscribed;  it  is  determined,  not  by  a  boundary  line  without,  but 
by  a  central  pointwit  hin ;  not  by  what  it  strictly  excludes,  but  by  what  it 
eminently  includes ;  by  an  example,  not  by  a  precept ;  in  shoit,  instead 
of  Definition  we  have  a  Type  for  our  director. 

"  A  Type  is  an  example  of  any  class,  for  instance  a  species  of  a' 
genus,  which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing  the  character  of 
the  class.  All  the  species  which  have  a  greater  affinity  with  this  type- 
species  than  with  any  others,  form  the  genus,  and  are  ranged  about .  ■*  •  *  . 
it,  deviating  from  it  in  various  directions  and  different  degrees.  Thus 
a  genus  may  consist  of  several  species  which  approach  very  near  tho  '.J^ 

type,  and  of  which  the  claim  to  a  place  with  it  is  obvious ;  while  there 
may  bo  other  species  which  straggle  further  from  this  central  knot,  and 
which  yet  are  cleaily  more  connected  with  it  than  with  any  other. 
Ai^d  even  if  there  should  be  some  species  of  which  the  place  is  dubi- 
ous, and  which  appear  to  be  equally  bound  to  two  generic, types,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  this  would  not  destroy  the  reality  of  the  generic 
groups,  any  more  than  the  scattered  trees  of  the  intervening  plain 
prevent  our  speaking  intelligibly  of  tho  distinct  forests  of  two  sep- 
arate hills. 

**  Tho  type-species  of  every  genus,  the  type-genus  of  every  family, 
irf,  then,  one  which  possesses  all  the  characters  and  properties  of  the 
genus  in  a  marked  and  prominent  manner.  The  type  of  the  Rose 
family  has  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  wants  the  albumen,  has  the  ovules 
not  erect,  has  the  stigmata  simple,  and  besides  these  features,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  exceptions  or  varieties  df  its  class,  it  has  the 
features  which  make  it  prominent  in  its  cIelss.  It  is  one  of  those  which, 
possess  clearly  several  leading  attributes ;  and  thus,  though  we  cannot 
say  of  any  one  genus  that  it  must  be  the  type  of  the  family,  or  of  any 
one  species  that  it  mtist  be  the  type  of  the  genus,  we  are  still  not 
wholly  to  seek ;  the  type  must  be  connected  by  many  affinities  with 
most  of  tho  others  of  its  group ;  it  must  be  near  the  centre  of  the 
crowd  and  not  one  of  the  stragglers," 

In  this  passage  (the  latter  part  of 'whieh  especially  I  cannot  help  no- 
ticing as  an  admirable  example  of  philosophic  styley)  Mr.  Whewell 
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has  staled  very  dearly  and  forcibly,  but  (J  think)  withoat  makiiig  all 
necessary  diatinctioDS,  one  of  the  principles  of  a  Natural  Classification. 
What  this  principle  is,  what  are  its  limits,  and  in  what  manner  Mr. 
^liewell  seems  to  me  to  have  oveistepped  them,  will  appear  when 
we  have  laid  down  another  and  more  nindamental  rule  of  Natural 
Arrangement,  entitled  to  precedency  over  that  which  Mr.  Whewell 
has  here  in  view. 

§  4.  The  reader  is  by  this  time  familiar  with  the  general  trath 
(which  I  restate  so  often  on  account  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  it 
is  commonly  involved ),  that  there  are  in  nature  distinctions  of  Kind ; 
distinctions  not  consisting  in  a  given  number  of  definite  properties, 
plus  the  effects  which  follow  from  those  properties,  but  running  through 
the  whole  nature,  through  the  attributes  generally,  of  the  things  so 
distinguishes!.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  Kind  is  never 
complete.  We  are  always  discovering,  and  expecting  to  ^scover, 
new  ones.  Where  the  distinction  between  things  is  not  one  of  kind, 
we  expect  to  find  their  properties  alike,  except  where  there  is  some 
reason  for  their  being  different.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  distinction 
is  in  kind,  we  expect  to  find  the  properties  different  unless  there  be 
some  cause  for  their  being  the  same.  All  knowledge  of  a  Kind  must 
be  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment  upon  the  Kind  itself;  no 
inference  respecting  its  properties  from  the  properties  of  things  not 
connected  wuh  it  by  kind,  goes  for  more  than  the  sort  of  presumption 
usually  characterized  as  an  analogy,  and  gcn^raUy  in  one  of  its  fainter 
degrees. 

Since  the  common  properties  of  a  true  Kind,  and  consequently  the 
general  assertions  which  can  be  made  respecting  it,  or  which  are  cer- 
tain to  bo  made  hereafter  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  indefinite  and 
inexhaustible ;  and  since  the  very  first  principle  of  natural  classification 
is  that  of  forming  the  classes  so  that  the  objects  composing  each  may 
have  the  greatest  number  of  properties  in  common ;  this  principle 
prescribes  that  every  such  classification  shall  recognize  and  sulopt  into 
itself  all  distinctions  of  Kind,  which  exist  among  the  objects  it  pro- 
fesses to  classify.  To  pass  over  any  distinctions  of  Kind,  and  substitute 
definite  distinctions,  which,  however  considerable  they  may  be,  do  not 
point  to  ulterior  unknown  differences,  would  be  to  replace  classes  with 
more  by  classes  with  fewer  attributes  in  common ;  and  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  Natural  Method  of  Classification. 

Accordingly  all .  natural  arrangenients,  whether  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  of  Kinds  was  felt  or  not  by  their  framers,  have  been  led,  by 
the  mere  pursuit  of  their  own  proper  end,  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  distinctions  of  Kind,  so  far  as  these  had  been  ascertained  at  the 
time.  The  Species  of  Plants  are  not  only  real  Kinds,  but  are  prob- 
ably,^  all  of  them,  real  lowest  Kinds,  or.  Infimae  Species  ;  which  i£  we 
were  to  subdivide,  as  of  course  it  is  open  to  us  to  do,  into  sub-classes, 

*  I  say  probably t  not  certainly,  because  this  is  not  the  consideration  by  which  a  boeanist 
determines  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  species.  In  natural  history  those 
dbjecis  belong  to  the  same  species,  which  are,  or  consistently  with  experience  micnt  haxe 
been,  produced  from  the  same  stock.  But  this  distinction  in  most,  and  probably  in  all 
cases,  happily  accords  with  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  physiology,  that  animala 
and  plants  do  really,  in  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  popular  sense,  propagate  their  kind ; 
transmitting  to  their  descendants  all  the  distinctions  qt  Kind  (down  to  tne  most  special  or 
lowest  Kiiia),  which  they  themselvea  posseaa. 
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the  subdivision  would  necessarily  be  founded  upon  definite  distin^tionBt 
not  pointing  (apart  from  what  may  be  known  of  their  causes  or  effects) 
to  any  difference  beyond  themselvesi 

In  so  far  as  the  natural  classification  is  grounded  upon  real  Kinds, 
its  groups  are  certainly  not  conventional ;  Mr.  Whewell  is  quite  right 
in  affirming  that  they  dp  not  depend  upon  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
naturalist.  But  it  does  not  follow,  nor,  I  conceive,  is  it  t;rue,  that 
these  classes  are  determined  by  a  type,  and  not  by  characters.  To 
determine  them  by  a  type  would  be  as  sure  a  way  of  missing  the  Kind, 
a^  if  we  were  to  select  a  set  of  characters  arbitrarily.  They  are  deter- 
mined by  characters,  but  which  are  not  arbitrary.  The  problem  is,  to 
find  a  few  definite  characters  which  point  to  the  multitude  of  indefinite 
ones.  Kinds  are  Classes  between  which  there  is  an  iihpassible  bar- 
rier ;  and  what  we  have  to  s'eek  is,  marks  whereby  we  may  determine 
,  on*  which  side  of  the  barrier  ah  object  takes  its  place.  The  characters 
which  will  best  do  this  are  what  should  be  chosen :  if  they  are  also 
important  in  themselves,  so  much  the  better.  When  we  have  selected 
the  characters,  we  parcel  out  the  objects  according  to  those  characters, 
and  not,  as  Mr.  Wliewell  seems  to  suppose,  according  to  resemblance 
•  to  a  type.  We  do  not  compose  the  apecies  Ranunculus  acris,  of  all 
plants  which  bear  a  satisfactory  degree  of  resemblance  to  a  model-but- 
tercup, but  of  diose  which  possess  certain  characters  selected  as  mafks 
by  which  we  might  recognize  the  possibility  of  a  common  parentage ; 
and  the  enumeration  of  those  characters  is  die  definition  of  the  species. 

The  question  next  arises,  whether,  as  all  Kinds  must  have  a  place 
among  the  classes,  so  all  the  classes  in  a  natural  arrangement  mi0C 
be  Kinds  1  And  to  this  I  answer,  certainly  not.  The  distinctions 
of  Kind  are  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  the  Whole  basis  of 
a  classification.  Very  few  of  the  genera  of  plants,  or  even  of  the 
families,  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be  Kinds.  The  great 
distinctions  of  Vascular  and  Cellular,  Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous 
and  Monocotylodonous  or  Endogenous,  are  perhaps  differences  of 
Kind:  the  lines  of  demarkation  which  divide  those xilasses  seem  (though 
even  on  this  I  would  not  pronounce  positively)  to  go-  through  the 
whole  nature  of  the  plants.  But  the  different  species  of  a  genus,  dr 
genera  of  a  family,  usually  have  in  common  only  a  limited  number  of 
characters.  A  Rosa  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  a  Riibus,  or  the 
Umbellifcra3  from  the  Ranunculaceae,  in  much  else. than  the  characters 
botanically  assigned  to  those  genera  or  those  families.  Unenumerated 
differences  ccitainly  do  exist  in  some  cases ;   there    are   ftmilies   of 

Slants  which  have  peculiarities  of  chemical' composition,  oi*  yield  pto- 
ucts  having  peculiar  effects  on  the  animal  ec(momy.  The  Cruciterse 
and  Fungi  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  azote  ;  the  Labiatae  are  the 
chief  sources  of  essential  oils,  the  Solaneae  are  very  commonly  narcotic, 
&c.  In  these  and  similar  cases  there  are  possibly  distinctions  of  Kind ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable  thtit  there  should  be.  Genera  and 
Families  may  be  eminently  natural,  though  marked  out  from  one 
another  by  properties  limited  in  number ;  provided  those  properties 
be  important,  and  the  objects  contained  in  each  genus  or  family  i»o- 
semble  each  other  more  than  they  resemble  anything  which  is  excluded 
from  the  genus  or  family. 

After  the  recognition  and  definition,  then,  of  the  infimcs  species,  thd 
nexX  step  is  to  arrange  these  irifima  species  into  larger  grou{>8 :  making 
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tiiQse  groups  correspond  to  Kinds  wherever  il  is  possible,  but  in  mo&t 
cases  without  any  such  guidance.  And  in  doing  this  it  is  true  that  we 
are  naturally  and  properly  guided,  in  most  cases. at  least,  by  resem- 
blance to  a  type.  We  form  our  groups  round  certain  selected  Kinds, 
each  of  which  ser\'cs  as  a  sort  of  exemplar  of  its  group.  But  though 
the  groups  are  suggested  by  types,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  WTiewell 
that  a  group  when  formed  is  determined  by  the  type ;  that  in  deciding 
whether  a  species  belongs  to  the  group,  sl  reference  is  made  to  the 
type,  and  not  to  the  characters ;  that  the  characters  "  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words."  This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  WhewelPs 
own  statement  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  classification,  namely, 
that  "general  assertions  shall  be  possible."  If  the  class  did  not  possess 
any  characters  in  common,  what  general  assertions  would  be  piissible 
respecting  it  ?  Except  that  they  all  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  else,  nothing  whatever  could  be  predicated  of 
the  class. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  genus  or  family  is  frftmed 
with  distinct  reference  to  certain  characters,  and  is  composed,  first  and 
principally,  of  species  which  agree  in  possessing  all  those  characters. 
To  these  are  added,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  such  other  species,  gener- 
ally in  small  number,  as  possess  nearly  all  the  properties  selected; 
wanting,  some  of  them  one  property,  some  another,  and  which,  wliilo 
they  agree  with  the  rest  almost  as  much  as  these  agree  with  one 
another,  do  not  resemble  in  an  equal  degree  any  other  group.  Our 
conception  of  the  class  continues  to  be  grounded  on  the  characters; 
aid  the  class  might  bo  defined,  those  things  which  either  possess  that 
set  of  Qharacters,  or  resemble  the  things  that  do  so,  more  than  they 
resemble  anything  else. 

And  this  resemblance  itself  is  not,  like  resemblance  between  simple 
sensations,  an  ultimate  fact  unsusceptible  of  analysis.  Even  the  inferior 
degree  of  resemblance  is  created  by  the  possession  of  common  char- 
acters. Whatever  resembles  the  genus  Rose  more  than  it  resembles 
>ny  other  genus,  does  so  because  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  the 
characters  of  that  genus,  than  of  tlie  characters  of  any  other  genus. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  representing,  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  characters,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  resemblance  which  is 
strictly  sufficient  to  include  any  object  in  the  class.  There  are  always 
some  properties  cotnmon  to  all  things  which  are  included.  Others 
there  often  are,  to  which  some  things,  which  are  nevertheless  included, 
are  exceptions.  But  the  objects  which  are  exceptions  to  one  character 
are  not  exceptions  to  another :  the  resemblance  which  fails  in  some 
particulars  must  be  made  up  for  in  others.  The-  class,  therefore,  b 
constituted  by  the  possession  of  aU  the  characters  which  are  universal, 
and  most  of  those  which  admit  of  exceptions.  If  a  plant  had  the 
ovules  erect,  the  stigmata  divided,  the  albumen  not  obliterated,  and 
was  without  stipides,  it  probably  would  not  be  classed  among  the 
Rosaceae.  But  it  may  want  any  one,  or  more  than  one  of  those  char- 
acter, and  not  be  excluded.  The  ends  of  a  scientific  classification  are 
better  answered  by  including  it.  Since  it  agrees  so  nearly,  in  its  knoi^ni 
properties,  with  the  sum  of  the  characters  of  tlie  class,  it  is  Hkely  to 
resemble  that  class  more  than  any  other  in  those  of  its  properties  which 
are  still  undiscovered. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  natural  groups,  no  less  than  any  artificial 
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classes,  Jetormined  by  characters;  they  are  constituted  in  contempla- 
tion of,  and  by  reason  of,  characters.  But  it  is  in  contemplation  not  of 
those  characters  only  which  are  rigorously  common  to  all  the  objects 
included  in  the  group,  but  of  the  entire  body  of  characters,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  most  of  those  objects,  and  most  of  them  in  all.  And 
hence  our  conception  of  the  class,  the  image  in  our  minds  which  is 
representative  of  it,  is  that  of  a  specimen  complete  in  all  the  charac- 
ters ;  most  naturally  a  specimen  whifch,  by  possessing  them  all  in  the 
greatest  degree  in  which  they  are  ever  found,  is  the  best  fitted  to  ex- 
hibit clearly,  and  in  a  marked  manner,  what  they  are.  It  is  by  a  mental 
reference  to  this  standatd,  not  instead  of,  but  in  illustration  of,  the 
definition  of  the  class,  that  we  usually  and  advantageously  determine 
whether  any  individual  or  species  belongs  to  the  class  or  not  And 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  amount  of  truth  which  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Wheweirs  doctrine  of  Types. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  where  the  classification  is  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  a  special  inductive  inquiry,  it  is  not  optional,  but 
necessary  for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  correct  Inductive  Method, 
that  we  should  establish  a  type-species  or  genus,  namely,  the  one  which 
exhibits  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  particular  phenomenon  under 
investigation.  But  of  this  hereafter.  It  remains,  for  completing  the 
theory  of  natural  groups,  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  on  the 
principles  of  the  nomenclature  adapted  to  them. 

§  5.  A  Nomenclature,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  system  of  the  names  of 
Kinds.  These  names,  like  other  class-names,  are  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  the  class.  The  only  merit 
which  a  set  of  names  can  have  beyond  this,  is  to  convey,  by  the  mode 
of  their  construction,  as  much  information  as  possible :  so  that  a  per- 
son who  knows  the  tiling,  may  receive  all  the  assistance  which  the 
name  can  give  in  remembering  what  he  knows,  while"  he  who  knows 
it  not,  may  receive  as  much  knowledge  respecting  it  as  the  case  admits 
of,  by  merely  being  told  its  name. 

There  are  two  modes  of  gi\'ing  to  the  niame  of  a  kind  this  sort  of 
significance.  The  best,  but  which  unfortunately  is  seldom  practicable, 
is  when  the  word  can  bo  made  to  indicate,  by  its  formation,  the  very 
properties  which  it  is  designed  to  connote.  The  name  of  a  kind  does 
not,  of  course,  connote  all  the  properties  of  the  kind,  since  these  are 
inexhaustible,  hilt  such  of  them  as  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it ;  such 
as  are  sure  marks  of  all  the  rest.  Now,  it  is  very  rare  that  one 
property,  or  even  any  two  or  three  properties,  can  answer  this  pur- 
pose. To  distinguish  the  common  daisy  from  all  other  species  ot 
plants  would  require  the  specification  of  many  characters.  And  a 
name  cannot,  witliout  being  too  cumbrous  for  use,  give  indication,  by 
its  etymology  or  mode  of  construction,  of  more  than  a  very  small 
numb(T  of  these.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  an  ideally  perfect 
Nomenclature,  is  probably  confined  to  the  one  case  in  which  we  are 
happily  in  possession  of  something  nearly  approacliing  to  it;  I  refer  to 
the  Nomenclature  of  Chemistry.  The  substances,  whetlier  simple  or 
compound,  with  which  chemistry  is  conversant,  are  Rinds,  and,  as 
such,  the  properties  which  distinguish  each  of  them  from  the  rest,  are 
innumerable ;  but  in  the  case  of  compound  substances  (the  simple 
ones  are  not  numerous  enough  to  require  a  systematic  nomenclature), 
3K 
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there  \s  one  property,  the  chemical  composition,  which  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Kind ;  of  itself  a  sure  mark  of  all  the  other 
properties  of  the  compound.  All  that  was  needful,  therefore,  was  to 
make  the  name  of  every  compound  express,  on  the  first  hearing,  its 
chemical  composition ;  that  is,  to  form  the  najne  of  th^  compound,  in 
tome  uniform  manner,  from  the  names  of  the  simple  substances  which 
enter  into  it  as  elements.  This  was  done,  most  skillfully  and  succese- 
fiilly,  by  the  French  chemists.  The  only  thing  left  unexpressed  by 
them  was  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  elements  were  coml^ned; 
and  even  this,  since  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  express  by  a  simple  adaptation  of  their 
phraseology. 

But  where  the  characters  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
order  sufficiently  to  designate  the  Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  all 
signified  in  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  where  no  one  of  them  is  of 
such  preponderant  importance  as  to  justify  its  being  singled  out  to  be 
so  indicated,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  a  subsidiaiy^resource.  Though 
we  cannot  indicate  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  kind,  we  may  indi- 
cate its  nearest  natural  affinities,  by  incorporating  into  its  name  the 
name  of  the  proximate  natural  group  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  species. 
On  this  principle  is  founded  the  admirable  binary  nomenclature  of 
botany  and  zoology.  In  this  nomenclature  the  name  of  every  species 
consists  of  the  name  of  the  genus,  or  natural,  group  next  above  it,  with 
a  word  added  to  distinguish  the  particular  species.  This  last  portion 
of  the  compound  name  is  sometimes  taken  n*om  some  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  which  that  species  diflfers  from  others  of  the  genus ;  as  Cle- 
matis integrifolia,  Potentilla  alba,  Y iolo. palu^tris,  Artemisia  vulgaris; 
sometimes  from  a  circumstance  of  a  historical  nature,  as  Narcissus  2>o€' 
ticuSf  Potentilla  tOTTnentilla  (indicating  that  the  plant  was  formerly 
known  by  the  latter  name),  Exacum  Candollii  (fix)m  the  fact  that  De 
Candoilc  was  its  first  discoverer) ;  and  sometimes  the  word  is  purely 
conventional,  as  Thlaspi  hursa-pastorU^  Ranunculus  thora :  it  is  of  little 
consequence  which  ;  since  the  second,  or  as  it  is  usually  called  the  spe- 
cific name,  could,  at  most,  express,  independently  of  convention,  no 
more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  connotation  of  the  term.  But 
by  adding  to  this  die  name  of  the  superior  genus,  we  make  the  best 
amends  we  can  for  the  impossibility  of  so  contriving  the  name  as  to 
express  all  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Kind.  We  make  it^  at  all 
events,  express  as  many  of  those  characters  as  are  common  to  the  prox- 
imate natural  group  in  which  the  Kind  is  included.  If  even  those 
common  characters  are  so  numerous  or  so  little  familiar  as  to  require  a 
further  extension  of  the  same  resource,  wo  might,  instead  of  a  binary, 
adopt  a  ternary  nomenclature,  employing  not  only  the  name  of  the 
genus,  but  that  of  the  next  natural  group  in  order  of  generality  above 
the  genus,  commonly  called  the  Family.  This  was  done  in  the  miue- 
ralogical  nomenclature  proposed  by  Professor  Mohs.  "  The  names 
framed  by  him  were,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,*  "not  composed  of  two, 
but  of  three  elements,  designating  respectively  the  Species,  the  Grenus, 
and  the  Older;  thus  he  has  such  species  as  RJiomboJiedral  Lime  Ha- 
loidey  Octahedral  Fluor  Haloidc^  Pristnatic  Hal  Baryte^  The  binary 
coiistruction,  however,  has  been  found  sufficient  in  botany  and  zoology, 

*  Aphorisms  concerning  t^e  Language  of  Science,  p.  bar. 
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the  only  sciences  in  which  this  general  principle  has  hitherto  .been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  in  the  cpnstructioh  oi  a  nomenclature. 

Besides  the  advantage  "which  this  principle  of  nomenclature  possesses, 
in  giving  to  the  names  of  species  the  greatest  quantity  of  independent 
significance'  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  adroit  of,  it  answers 
the  further  end  of  immensely  economizing  the  use  of  names,  and  pre- 
venting an  otherwise  intolerable  burden  upon  the  memory.  When  the 
names  of  species  become  extremely  numerous,  some  artifice  (as  Mr. 
Whewell*  observes)  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  possible 
ta  recollect  or  apply  them.  "  The  known  species  of  plants,  fi)r  ex- 
ample, were  ten  thousand  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  are  now  prob- 
ably sixty  thousand.  It  would  be  useless  to  endeavor  to  franie  ancj 
employ  separate  names  for  each  of  these  species.  The  division  of  the 
objects  into  a  subordinated  system  of  classification  enables  us  to  intro- 
duce a  Nomenclature  which  does  not  require  this  enormous  number  of 
names.  Each  of  the  genera  has  its  name,  and  the  species  are  maiked 
by  the  addition  of  some  epithet  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  In  this 
manner  about  seventeen  hundred  generic  names,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  specific  names,  were  found  by  Linnaeus  sufficient  to  desig- 
nate with  precision  all  the  species  of  vegetables  known  at  his  time." 
And  though  the  number  of  generic  names  has  since  greatly  increased^ 
it  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  known  species. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

OF  CLASSIFICATION  BY  SERIES. 


§  1.  Tni7a  far,  we  have  considered  the  principles  of  scientifk;  classi- 
fication so  far  only  as. relates  to  the  formation  of  natural  groups^  and 
at  this  point  most*  of  those  who  have  attempted  a  theory  of  natural  ar- 
rangement, including,  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Whewell,  have  stopped. 
Inhere  remains,  however,  another  and  a  not  less  important  portion  of 
the  theory,  which  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  systematic' 
cally  treated  of  by  any  writer  except  M.  Comte.  This  is,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  natural  groups  into  a  natural  series. 

The  end  of  Classification,  as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  is  (as  before  stated)  to  make  us  think  of  those  objects  together, 
which  h|ive  the  greatest  number  of  important  common  properties ;  and 
which  therefore  we  have  oflenest  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  induc- 
tions, for  taking  into  joint  consideration.  Our  ideas  of  objects  are  thus 
brought  into  the  order  most  conducive  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
inductive  inquiries  generally.  But  when  the  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
some  particular  inductive  inquiry,  more  is  required.  To  be  instru- 
mental to  that  purpose,  the  classification  must  bring  those  objects  to- 
gether, the  simultaneous  contemplation  of  which  is  likely  to  throw 
most  light  upon  the  particular  subject.     That  subject  being  the  laws 

*  FkiUuophy  of  the  Inductive  Science,  h,  p.  469. 
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of  8ome  phenomenon,  or  some  set  of  connected  phenomena ;  the  very 
phenomenon  or  set  of  phenomena  in  question  must  be  chosen  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  classification. 

The  requisites  of  a  classification  intended  to  ^ciHtate  the  study  of  a 
particular  phenomenon,  are,  first,  to  bring  into  one  class  all  Kinds  of 
things  which  exhibit  that  phenomenon,  in  whatever  variety  of  forms  or 
degrees  ;  and  secondly,  to  arrans^  those  Kinds  in  a  series  according 
to.  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  it,  beginning  with  those  which 
exhibit  Hiost  of  it,  and  terminating  with  those  which  exhibit  least 
The  principal  example,  as  yet,  of  such  a  classification,  is  afforded  by 
c<jmparatiTo  anatomy  and  physiology,  from  which,  therefore,  our  illus- 
trations shall  be  taken. 

§  2.  The  object  being  supposed  to  be,  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  animal  life ;  the  first  step,  after  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  itself,  is  to  eroct  into  one  great  class  (that  of  animals)  all 
the  known  Kinds  of  beings  where  that  phenomenon  presents  itself;  in 
however  various  combinations  with  other  properties,  and  in  however 
different  degrees.  As-  some  of  these  Kinds  manifest  the  general  phe- 
nomenon of  animal  life  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  others  in  an  insig- 
nificant degree,  barely  sufficient  for  recognition  ;  we  must,  in  the  next 
place,  arrange  the  various  Kinds  in  a  series,  following  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  in  which  they  severally  exhibit  the  phenomenon ; 
beginning,  therefore,  with  man,  and  ending  with  the  most  imperfect 
kinds  of  zoophytes. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  we  should  put  the  instances,  from  which 
the  law  is  to  be  inductively  collected,  into  the  order  which  is  implied 
in  one  of  the  four  Methods  of  Experimental  Inquiry  discussed  in  tlie 
preceding  Book ;  the  fourth  Method,  that  of  Concomitant  Variations. 
As  we  formerly  remarked,  tjiis  is  oflen  the  only  method  to  which  re- 
course can  be  had,  with  assurance  of  a  true  conclusion,  in  cases  in 
which  wo  have  but  limited  means  of  effecting,  by  artificial  experiments, 
a  separation  of  circumstances  usually  conjoinei  The  principle  of  the 
method  is,  that  facts  which  increase  or  diminish  together,  and  disappear 
together,  are  either  cause  and  effect,  or  effects  of  a  common  cause. 
When  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  relation  really  subsists  between 
the  variations,  a  connexion  between  the  facts  themselves  may  be  con- 
fidently laid  down,  either  as  a  law  of  nature  or  only  as  an  empirical 
law,  according  to  circumstances. 

That  the  application  of  this  Method  must  bo  preceded  by  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  series  as  wo  have  described,  is  too  obvious  to  need  being 
pointed  out ;  and  the  mere  arrangement  of  a  set  of  objects  in  a  series, 
according  id  the  degrees  m  which  they  exhibit  some  fact  of  which  we 
are  seeking  the  law,  is  too  naturally  suggested  by  the  necessities  of 
our  inductive  operations,  to  require  any  lengthened  illustration  here. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  arrangement  required  for  the  special 
purpose,  becomes  the  determining  principle  of  the  classification  of  the 
same  objects  for  general  purposes.  This  will  naturally  and  properly 
happen,  When  those  laws  of  the  objects  which  are  sought  in  the  special 
inquiry  enact  so  principal  a  part  in  the  general  character  and  history 
of  those  objects — exercise  so  much  influence  in  determining  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  are  either  the  agents  or  the  theatre — that 
all  other  differences  existing  among  the  objects  are  fittingly  regarded  as 
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mere  modificatioiis  of  the  one  phenomenon  sought ;  effects  determined 
by  the  cooperation  of  some  incidental  circumstance  with  the  laws  of 
that  piienomenon.  Thus  in  the  case  of  animated  beings,  the  difTerences 
between  one  class  of  animals  and  another  may  reasonably  b6  con- 
sidered as  mere  modifications  of  the  general  phenomenon,  animal  life ; 
modifications  arising  eitlier  from  the  different  degrees  in  which  that 
phenomenon  is  manifested  in  different  animals,  or  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  effects  of  incidental  causes  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  each, 
with  the  effects  produced  by  the  genetal  laws  of  life ;  l^ose  laws  still 
exercising  a  predominant  influence  over  the  result.  Such  being  the 
case,  no  other  inductive  inquiry  respecting  animals  can  be  successfully 
carried  on,  except  in  subordination  to  the  great  inquiry  into  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  animal  life.  And  the  classification  of  animals  best 
suited  to  that  one  purpose,  is  the  most  suitable  to  all  ^e  other  pur- 
poses of  zoological  science. 

§  3.  To  establish  a  classification  of  this  sort,  or  even  to  comprehend 
it  when  established,  requires  the  power  of  recognizing  the -essential 
similarity  of  a  phenomenon,  in  its  minuter  degrees  and  obscurer  forms, 
with  what  is  called  the  samt  phenomenon  in  the  greatest  perfection  ot 
its  development ;  that  is,  of  identifying  with  each  other  all  phenomena 
which  differ  only  in  degree,  and  in  properties  which  we  suppose  to  be 
caused  by  difference  of  degree.  In  order  to  recognize  this  identity, 
or  in  other  words,  this  exact  similarity  of  quality,  the  assumption  of  a 
type-species  is  indispensable.  We  must  consider  as  the  type  of  the 
class,  that  among  the'Kinds  included  in  it,  which  exhibits  the  properties 
constitutive  of  the  class,  in .  the  highest  degree ;  conceiving  the  other 
varieties  as  instances  of  degeneracy,  as  it  were,  fi-om  that  type ;  devia- 
tions from  it  by  inferior  intensity  of  the  characteristic  property  or 
properties.  For  every  phenomenon  is  best  studied  [cater is  paribus) 
where  it  exists  in  the  greatest  intensity.  It  is  there  that  the  effects 
which  either  depend  upon  it,  or  depend  upon  the  same  causes  with  it, 
will  also  exist  in  the  greatest  degree.  It  is  there,  consequently,  and 
only  there,  that  those  effects  of  it,  or  joint  effects  with  it,  can  become 
fully  known  to  us ;  so  that  we  may  learn  to  recognize  their  smaller 
degrees,  or  even  their  mere  nidimcnts,  in  cases  in  which  the  direct 
study  would  have  been  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  phenomenon  in  its  higher  degrees  may  be  attQndcd  by  effects 
or  collat(?ral  circumstances  which  in  its  smaller  degrees  do  not  occur.at 
all,  requiring  for  their  production  in  any  sensible  amount  a  greater 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  cause  than  is  there  met  with.  In  man,  for 
examj)le  (the  species  in  which  both  the  phenomenon  of  animal  and  that 
of  organic  life  exist  in  the  highest  degree),  many  subordinate  phe- 
nomena develop  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  animated  existence, 
which  the  inferior  varieties  of  animals  do  not  show.  The  knowledge 
of  these  properties  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  avail  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  life, 
which  is  common  to  man  with  those  inferior  animals.  And  they  are, 
even,  ricfhtly  considered  as  propcrtitps  of  animated  nature  itself; 
because  they  may  evidently  be  affiliated  to  the  general  laws  of  ani- 
mated nature ;  because  we  may  fairly  presume  that  some  rudiments 
or  feeble  degrees  of  those  properties  would  be  recognized  in  all 
animals  by  more  perfect  organs,  or  even  by  more  perfect  instruments, 
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than  ono  ;  and  because  those  m&y  be  correctly  termed  properties  o£  a 
class,  which  a  thing  exhibits  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  belongs  to  the 
class,  that  iB,  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  the  main  attributes  cen- 
stitiitive  of  the  class. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  consider  how  the  internal  distribution  of  the  series 
may  most  properly  take  place :  in  what  manner  it  should  be  divided 
into  Orders,  Families,  and  Genera. 

The  main  principle  of  division  must  of  course  be  natural  affinity ; 
the  classes  formed  must  be  natural  groups :  and  the  formation  of  these 
has  already  been  sufficiently  treated  of.  But  the  principles  of  natural 
grouping  must  be  applied,  in  subordination  to  the  principle  of  a  natural 
series.  The  groups  must  not  be  so  constituted  as  to  place  in  the  same 
group  things  which  ought  to  occupy  different  points  of  the  general 
scale.  The  precaution  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  the  primary  divisions  must  be  grounded  not  upon  all  distinctions 
indiscriminately,  but  upon  those  which  correspond  to  variations  in  the 
degree  of  the  main  phenomenon.  The  series  of  Aniniated  Nature 
should  be  broken  into  parts  at  the  exact  points  where  the  variation  in 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  main  phenomenon  (as  marked  by  its 
principal  characters,  Sensation,  Thought,  Voluntary  Motion,  &c.)  be- 
gins to  bo  attended  by  conspicuous  changes  in  the  miscellaneous  prop- 
erties of  the  animal.  Such  well  marked  changes  take  place,  for 
example,  where  the  class  Mammalia  ends ;  at  the  points  where  Fishes 
are  separated  from  Insects,  Insects  from  Mollusca,  &c.  When  so 
formed,  the  primary  natural  groups  will  compose  the  series  by  mere 
jtixtaposition,  without  redistribution ;  each  of  them  corresponding  to 
a  definite  division  of  the  scale.  In  like  manner  each  family  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  subdivided,  that  one  portion  of  it  shall  stand  higher  and 
the  other  lower,  though  of  course  contiguous,  in  the  general  scale ; 
and  only  when  this  is  impossible  is  it  allowable  to  ground  the  remain- 
ing subdivisions  upon  characters  having  no  determinable  connexion 
with  the  main  phenomenon. 

Where  the  principal  phenomenon  so  far  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  properties  ou  which  a  classification  could  be  grounded,  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  animated  existence,  any  considerable  deviation  from  the 
rule  last  laid  down  is  in  general  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  first 
principle  of  a  natural  arrangement,  that  of  forming  the  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  most  important  characters.  All  attempts  at  a  scientific 
classification  of  animals,  since  firat  their  anatomy  and  physiology  were 
successfully  studied,  haVe  been  framed  with  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
.  stinctive  reference  to  a  natural  series,  arid  have  accorded,  in  many 
more  points  than  thoy  have  differed,  with  the  classification  which 
would  most  naturally  have  been  grounded  upon  such  a  series.  But 
the  accordance  has  not  always  been  complete,  and  it  still  is  often  a 
matter  of  discussion  which  of  several  classifications  best  accords  with 
the  true  scale  of  intensity  of  tlie  main  phenomenon.  M.  Comte,  for 
example,  blames  Cuvier  for  having  formed  his  natural  groups  with  an 
undue  degree  of  reference  to  the  mode  of  alimentation,  a  circumstance 
directly  connected  only  with  organic  life,  and  leading  to  an  arrange- 
ment most  inappropriate  for  the  purposes  of  an  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  animal  life,  since  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  or  fhi^vo- 
rous  animals  are  found  at  almost  every  degree  in  the  scale  of  animal 
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perfection.  M.  Comte,  with  much  apparent  reason,  gives,  on  these 
gi'ounds,  greatly  the  preference  to  the  classification  framed  by  M.  do 
Blainville ;  as  representing  correctly,  by  the  mere  order  of  the  groups, 
the  successive  degeneracy  of  animal  nature  from  its  highest  to  its  most 
imperfect  exemplification. 

§  5.  A  classification  of  any  large  portion  of  the.field  of  nature,  in  con- 
formity to  the  foregoing  principles,  lias  hitherto  been  found  practicable 
only  in  one  gi'eat  instance,  that  of  animals.  In  the  case  even  of  vege- 
tables, the  natural  arrangement  has  not  been  carried  beyond  the  forma- 
tion of  natural  groups.  Naturalists  have  found  and  probably  will 
continue  to  find  it  impossible  to  form  those  groups  into  any  series,  the 
terms  of  which  eorriespond  to  real  gradations  in  the  phenomenon  of 
vegetative  or  organic  life.  Such  a  difference  of -degree  may  be  traced 
between  the  class,  of  Vascular  Plants  and  that  of  Cellular,  which 
includes  lichens,  algae,  and  other  substances  whose  organization  is 
simpler  and  more  rudimentary  than  that  of  the  higher  order  of  vegeta-' 
bles,  and  which  therefore  approach  nearer  to  mere  inorganic  nature. 
But  when  we  rise  much  above  this  point,  we  do  not  find  any  recogniz- 
able difference  in  the  degree  in  which  different  plants  possess  the 
properties  of  organization  and  life.  The  dicotyledones  and  the  mono- 
cotylodones  are  distinct  natural  groups,  but  it  cannot  be  said,  even  by 
a  metaphor,  that  the  former  are  more  or  less  plants  than  the  latter. 
The  palm-tree  and  the  oak,  the  rose  and  the  tulip,  are  organized  and 
vegetate  in  a  different  manner,  but  certainly  not  in  a  different  degree. 
The  natural  classification  of  vegetables  must  therefore  continue  to  be 
made  without  reference  to  any  scale  or  series;  and  the  whole  vegctablo 
kingdom  must  form,  as  it  does  in  M.  Comte's  arrangement,  one  single 
step  or  gradation,  the  lowest  of  all  in  the  series  of.  organized  being8| 
scientifically  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Although  the  scientific  arrangements  of  organic  nature  afford  as  yet 
the  only  complete  example  of  the  true  principles  of  rational'  classifica- 
tion, whetlicr  as  to  the  formation  of  groups  or  of  scries,  those  principles 
are  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  mankind  are  called  upon  to  bring 
the  various  parts  of  any  extensive  subject  into  mental  coordination. 
They  are  as  much  to  the  point  when  objects  are  to  be  classed  fof 
puq)0ses  of  art  or  business,  as  for  those  of  science.  The  proper 
arrangement,  for  example,  of  a  code  of  laws,  depends  upon  the  same 
scientific  conditions  as  the  classifications  in  natural  history ;  nor  could 
there  be  a  better  preparatory  discipline  for  that  important  function, 
than  the  study  of  the  principles  of  a  natural  arrangement,  not  only  in 
the  abstract,  but  in  their  actual  application  to  the  class  of  phenomena 
for  which  they  were  first  elaborated,  and  which  arc  still  the  best  school 
for  learning  their  use.  Of  this  the  groat  authority  on  codification, 
"  Bentiiam,  was  perfectly  aware :  and  his  early  Fragment  on  Government^ 
the  admirable  introduction  to  a  series  of  writings  unequaled  in  their 
peculiar  department,  contains  clear  and  just  views  (as  far  as  they  go) 
on  the  meaning  of  a  natural  arrangement,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  lived  anterior  to  tho  age  of  Linnaeus  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu. 


BOOK  V. 

ON  FALLACIES. 
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*  II  leur  semble  quMl  n'y  a  qu'k  douter  par  fantaisic,  et  qu'ib  n*y  a  qa^k  dire  en  g«n6ral 
^ue  hotre  nature  est  infirme ;  que  notrc  esprit  est  plein  d'areuglement ;  qu*il  faut  avoir  un 
grand  aoin  de  se  d6faire  dc  sea  pr^jugds,  et  aiitres  choses  aemblablea.  Hi  pensent  que  cela 
auffit  pour  ne  plus  se  laisscr  squire  h.  ses  sens,  et  pour  no  plus  se  trooiper  du  tout.  II  ne 
auflit  pas  do  dire  quo  Tesprit  est  foible,  il  faut  lui  faire  sentir  ses  foiblesses.  Ce  n'est  pas 
aasez  de  dire  qu'il  est  sujet  4  I'erreur,  il  faut  lui  ddcouvrir  en  quoi  consistent  ses  crreurs.** 
— Malebran'CHE,  Rechercht  de  la  Verite. 

'*  Errare  non  modo  affirmando  ct  ncgando,  sed  etiam  sentiendo,  et  in  tacitA  hominum 
cogitatione  contingit.'* — Hobbes,  Computatio  sive  Ltgica,  ch.  t. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  FALLACIES  IN  GENERAL. 


§  1.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  sclioolmeH,  that  "  contrariorum  eadem  est 
Bcientia :"  we  never  really  know  what  a  thing  is,  unless  wo  are  also 
able  to  give  a  sufficient  account  of  its  opposite.  Conformably  to  this 
maxim,  one  considerable  section,  in  most  treatises  on  Logic,  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Fallacies;  and  the  practice  is  too  well  worthy  of 
observance,  to  allow  of  our  departing  from  it.  The  philosophy  of  rea- 
soning, to  be  complete,  ought  to  comprise  the  theory  of  bad  as  well  as 
of  good  reasoning. 

We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  proof  can  be  tested,  and  by  which  the  nature  and  amount 
of  evidence  needful  to  prove  any  given  conclusion  can  be  determined 
beforehand.  If  tliese  principles  were  adhered  to,  then  although  the 
number  and  value  of  the  truths  ascertained  would  be  limited  by  the 
opportunities^  or  by  the  industry,  ingeimity,  and  patience,  of  the  indi- 
vidual inquirer,  at  least  error  would  not  be  embraced  instead  of  truth. 
But  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  founded  upon  all  their  experience, 
vouches  for  their  being  far  indeed  from  even  this  negative  kind  of 
perfection  in  tho  employment  of  their  reasoning  powers. 

In  tho  conduct  of  life — in  the  ordinary  business  of  mankind — ^^Tong 
inferences,  incorrect  interpretations  of  experience,  unless  after  much 
culture  of  tho  thinking  faculty,  arc  absolutely  inevitable :  and  with 
most  people  after  the  highest  degree  of  culture  they  ever  attain  (unless 
where  the  events  of  their  daily  life  supply  an  immediate  corrective), 
such  erroneous  inferences  are  as  frequent  if  not  more  frequent  than 
correct  inferences,  correct  interpretations  of  experience.  Even  in  the 
speculations  to  which  the  highest  intellects  systematically  devote  them- 
selves, and  in  reference  to  which  the  collective  mind  of  the  scientific 
world  is  always  at  hand  to  aid  the  eftbrts  and  control  tho  aberrations 
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of  individuab,  it  id  oi|ly  from  the  ihore  perfect  sciences,  borti  those'.of 
which  tlie  subjecjt  matter  is  the  least  complicated, ahajt  opinions,  ilot 
resting  upon  a  correct  ind;uction  have  at  length,  generally' /itpeaking^ 
been  expelled.  In  the  departments  of  inquiry  "relating^  to  the  more 
complex  phenomena  of  the  univeVse,  and  especially  those.gf  which  tjie 
subject  is  man,  whether  as  a  mor^l  knU  intellectual,  a  social,  or*  eten 
as  a  physicar.  being ;.  the  diversity  of 'Opinions  still  prevalent  among 
instructed  persons,  and '  the  equal  confidence-.vdth  which  those  of  the 
most, contrary  ways  of  thinking  *  cling  to  their  respective  tenets,  are  a 
proof  not  only  that  right  modes  of  philosophizing  are  not  yet  generally 
adopted  on  those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones- are;  that  philosophers 
Jhave  not  only  in  general  misled  the  truth,  but  have  often  embraced 
error;  that  even  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  our  species  have  not 
'yet  learned  to  abstain  from  drawing  conclusions  for  which  the  evideni^'e 
IS  insufficient-  ;  - 

The  only  complete  safeguard,  against  reasoning  ill|  is  the  habit  of 
reasoning  well ;  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  coiTect  reasoning, 
and  practice  in  applying  those  prrnciples.^  It- is,  however,  not  unim- 
portant to  consider. what  are  the  most  common  modes  of  bad>reasoning ; 
by  what  appearances  the  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  .seduced  from  the 
observance  df  true  principles  of  induction ;  what<  in  shcwt,  are  the  most 
common  and  most  dangerous  varieties  of  Apparent  Evidence,  whereby 
men  are  misled  into  opinions  for  which  there  does  not  exist  evi- 
dence really  conclusive.  .  .  .  .  • 
.  A.  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of  apparent  evidence  >which  are  uptreal 
evidence,  is  an  enumeration  of  Fallacies.  Withoiut  such  an  enumera- 
tion, therefore;  the  present  wgrk  would  bo  wanting  in  an  essential 
point.  And  'while  writers  who  included  in  their  theory  of  reasoning 
nothing  more  than  ratiocination,  have,  in  consistency. with  this  limita- 
tion, confined  their  remarks  to  tlie  fallacies  which  have  their  seat  in 
thAt  portion  of  the  process  of  investigation ;  we,  who  profess  1o  treat 
of  the  whole  process,  must  add  to  our  directions  for  perfc«Tning  it 
rightly,  warnings  against  performing  it  vn-ong  in  any  of  its  parts : 
whetlier  the  ratiocinative  or  the  experimental  portio'n  of  it  be  in 
fault,  or  the  fault  lie  in  dispensing  with  ratiocination  and  induction 
altogether.                                 .  ;                                              .  , 

§  2.  In  considering  the  sources  of  unfounded  inference,,  it  is  un- 
iiecossary  to  r(Tckon  the  errors  which  arise^  not  from  a  wrong  method, 

.  or  even  from  ignorance  lof  the  right  one,  but  from  a  casual  lapse, 
through  hurry  or  inattention,  in  the  application  of  the  true  principles 
of  induction.  Such  errors,  like  the  accidental  mistakes  in  casting  up 
ft^um,  do  not  call  for  philosophical  analysis  or  classification ;  theo- 
retical cousiderati  oils  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  nieans  of  avoiding 

*Uiem,  In  the  present  treatise  out  attention  is  required,  not  to  mere 
inexportness  .in  performing  the  operation  in  the  right  way,  (the  only^ 
remedies  for  which  are  mcreasett  attention  and  more  sedulous-  prac- 
tice,) but  tp  the  modes  of.  performing  it  in  a  way  fundamontally 
wrong;  th^  conditions  under  which  the  human  mind  pe.rsUades  itself 
Hmt  it  has  sufficient  grounds  for  a  conclusion  which  it  has  not  arrived 
at  by  any  of  the  legitimate  metliods  of  induction — which  it  has  not, 
even  carelessly  or  overhastily,  endeavored  to  te^t  by  those  legitimate 

-naethods.  * 
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f  3.  There  is  another  branch  of  what  may  be  ^called  the  FluloaQphj^ 
of  £rror,  which  must  be 'mentioned  bere,  iboagh  only  to  be  excluded 
from  our  subject.  The  sources  of-erroneous  (pinions  are  two-fold^ 
moral  and  intellectual.  Of  these,  the  moral  dp  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  work.  They  may  be  classed  under  two  general. heads; 
indififerenee  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  aUd  Bias :  of  which  last  the 
m€J0^  crimmon  case  is  that  in  which  we  are  biased  by  our  wishes ; '  but 
the  liability  is  almost  as  great  to  the  undue  adoption  of  a  conclusion 
;wrhich  is  disagreeable  to  us  as  of  one  which  is  agreeable,  if  it  be  of  a 
nature  to  bring*  into  action  any  of  the  stronger  passions.  Persons  of 
timid  character  ar^  the  more  predisposc^ld  to  believe  any  statement,  the 
more  it  is  calculated  to  alarm  them.  Indeed,  k  is  a  psychological  law, 
dcduciblc  from  the  most  general  laws  of  the  mental  constitution  ot 
man,  that  any  strong  passion  renders  us  credulous  as  to  the  existence 
of  objects  suitable  to  excite  it. 

But  the  moral  causes  of  our  opinions,  though  real  and  most  powerful, 
are  but  remote  causes :  they  do  not  act  immediately,  but  by  means  ot 
the  intellectual  causes ;  to  which  they  bear  the  same  relation  that  the 
drciimstances  called,  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  predisposimg  causes, 
bear  to  exciting  causes.  Indifference  to  truth  cannot,  in  and  by  itself, 
produce  erroneous  belief;  it  operates  by  preventing  the  mind  from 
^  collecting  the  proper  evidences,  or  from  applying  to  them  the  test  of  a 

legitimate  and  rigid  induction  ;  by  which  omission  it  is  exposed  unpro- 
-tected  to  the  influence  of  any  species  of  apparent  evidenue  which 
occurs  spontaneously,  or  '\>'hich  h  elicited  by  that  smaller  quantity  of 
-trouble  which  the  mind  may  be  not  unwilling  to  take.  As  little  is 
Bias  a  direct  Source  of  wrong  conclusions.  We  cannot  believe  a 
proposition  only  by  wishrrig,  or  only  by  dreading,  to  believe  it.  The 
most  violent  inclination.to  nnd  «  set  of  propositions  true  will  not  enable 
the  weakest  of  mankind  to  believe  them  without  a  vestige  of  intel- 
lectual grounds,  Avithout  any,  even  apparent,  evidence.  It  can  only 
act  indirectly,  by  placing  the  intellectual  grounds  of  belief  in  an  in- 
complete or  distorted  shape  before  his  eyes.  It  makes  him  shiiak 
from  the  irksome  labor  of  a  rigorous  induction,  when  he  has  a  mis- 
giving that  its  result  may  be  disagreeable ;  and  in  such  examination  as 
he  does  institute,  it  makes  him  exe^  that  which  is,  in  a  certain  measure 
voluntary,  his  attention,  unfairly,  giving  a  larger  share  of  it  to  the 
evidence  which  seems  favorable  to  the  desired  conclusion,  a  smaller 
to  that  which  seems  unfavorable.  And  the  like  when  the  bias  arises 
,  not  from  desire  but  fear.  Although  a  person  afraid  of  ghosts  believes 
that  he  has  seen  one  on  evidence  wonderfully  inadequate,  he  does  not 
'  believe  it  altogether  without  evidence ;  he  has  perceived  some  unusual 
appearance,  while  passing  throuj^^i  a  church-yard :  he  saw  something 
start  up  near  a  grave,  which  l6oked  white  in  the  moonshine.  Thus 
every  erroneous  inference,  though  originating  in  moral  causes,  involves 
the  intellectual  operation  of  admitting  insufiicient  evidence  as  sufficient; 
and  whoever  was  on  his  guard  against  all  kinds  of  inconclusive  wdenco 
whifth  can  be  mistaken  for^ conclusive,  would  be  ill  no  daliger  of  being 
led  into  error  even  by  the  •strongest  bias.  There  have  been  minds  so 
strongly  fortified  on  the  intellectual  side,  that  they  could  not  blind 
themselves  to  the  light  of  trudi,  however  really  desirous  of  doing  so ; 
•'  they  eould  not,  with  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  pass  off  upon 
ihetnselves  bad  arguments  for  good  ones.     If  the  sophistry  of  the  in- 
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lelloct  could  be  Tendered  impossible,  that  of  the  leeUngs,  having  Ho 
iQBtnihient' to  work  lyith,  would  be  powerless.*  A' cbdoprehefkisive 
clafisifit^atiori  of  all.  those  things  whic&,  not  beipg  evidence,  are  liable 
to  apbear -such  to  the  understanding,  wilV,  tbereforf;  includetall  errors 

*  of  judgment  arising  ft'ora  moral  causes,  to  the  ^  exclusion  only  of  errors 
of-practipe  committed  against  better  knowledge.  ' 

"  To  examine>  then,  the  various  kinds  xtf  apparent  evidence  which  are 
not  evidence  at  all,  and  of  appa^ent^y  conclusive  evidence  which  do  not 
really  amount  to  conclusiveness*  is  the  object  of  that  part  of  oi^r  inquiry 
into  which  we-  are  about  to  enter. . 

'  The  subject  is  not  beyond  ttie  compass  of  classification  and  compre* 
bensive  suAcy.  The  diings,  indeed,  which  are  not  evidence  of  any 
given  conclusion,  are  manifestly  endless,  and  this  negative  propferty, 
having  no  dependence  upon  any  positive  ones,  t^annot  be  jnaqe  the 
^;roundwork  of  a  real  clas^ificadon.  But  the  things  whicli,  not  being 
evidence,  are  susceptible  of  being  mistaken  for  it,  are  capable  of  a 
classification  havings  reference  to  the  positive  property  which  they 
possess,  of  appearing  to  be  evidence.  We  may  arrange  them,  at  our 
choice,  on  either  of  two  principles ;  accoixling  to  the  cause  which  fnakes 

'  them  appear  evidence,  not  being  ao ;  or  according  to  the  partioular 
kind  of  evidence  which  they  simulate.  The  Classineation  of  Fallacies 
which  will  be  attemped  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  is  founded  upon  theso 
considerations  jointly. 


GHAPTE?  II. 

CLASSIPICATiON  OP  FALLACIES. 

§  L  In  attempting  to  establish  certspn  general  diistinctions  which  shall 
mark  out  from  one  another  the  various  kinds  of  Fallacious  Evidence* 
we  propose  to  ourselves  an  altogether  diflferent  aim  from  that  of  sevr 
oral  emintiut  thinkers,  who  .have  given,  undex  the  name  of  Political  or 
other  Fallacies,  a  mere  enumeration  of  a  certain  uumber  of  erroneoqs 
opinions ;  false  genpral  propositions  which  happen  to  be  oftonmet  with; 
loci  communes  of  bad  arguments -on  some  particular  subject.  Logic  is 
not  concomed  witli  the  false  opinions  which  men  happen  tb  entertain, 
but  with  the  manner  in  which  they  come  to  entertain  thenu  The  ques- 
tion for  us  is  not,  what  facts  men  have  at  any  time  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  proof  of  certain  other  facts,  but  what  property  ip  the  facts  it  was 
which  led  them  to  this  mistaken  supposition. 

^  When  a  fact  is  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to  be  evidentiary  oC 
or  a  mark  of,  some  other  fact,  there  xhust  be  a  cause  of  the  error ;  the 
supposed  evidentiary  fact  must  be  connected  in«bme  particular  manner 
ynth  the  fact  f:yi  which  it  is  deemed  evidentiary,  must  stand  in  some 
particulai:  relation  to  it,  withbut  which  relation  it  would  not  be  regarded 
m  thfrt;  lis^ht.  The  relation  may  either  be  one  resulting  frpm  the  simple 
contemplation  of  the  two  facts  side  by  side  with" one  another,  or  it  Irns^ 
depend  upon  some  process  ef  our  owil  mind,  by  which  a' previous  asso- 
ciation has  been  established  between  them*  Some  peculiarity  of  rela- 
tion»  however,  there  must  be ;  the  fact  which  can,  even  by  the*  wildest 
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abortation,  be  supposed  to .  prove  another  £uct,  must  stand  in  some 

2ecial  position  with  regard  to  it;  and  if  we  couTd  ascertaip  and  define 
at  special  position,  we  should  perceive  the  origin  of  the  error. 

We  cannot  regard  one  fact  as  evidentiary  of  another  unless  we 
believe  that  the  two  are  always,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases,  oonjoined^ 
If  wo  believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  B,'if  when  we  see  A  we  are 
inclined  to  infer  B  from  it,  ttie  reason  is  because  we  believe  that  where- 
evcr  A  IS,  B  also  either  always  or  for  the  most  part  exists,  either  as  an 
antecedent,  a  conscquertt,  or  a  concomitant.  If  when*  we  see  A  we  are 
inclined  not  to  expect  B,  if  we  believe*  A  to-be  evidentiary  of  the  absence 
of  B;  it  is  because  we  believe  that  where  A  is,  B  either  is  never,  or  at 
l«ast  seldotb,' found.  Erroneous  conclusions,  in  short,  no  less  than 
correct  concldsions,  haVe  an.  invariable  relation  to  a  general  formula^ 
either  expressed  or  tacitly  implied.  When  we  infer  some  fact  from 
i^me  othor  fact  which  doe^  not  reallyjjrove  it,  vve  either  have  admitted, 
or  if  wo  inaintained  consistency,  ought  to  admit,  some  groundless  gen- 
eral proposition  respecting  the  cQnjunctiron  of  the  two  phenonsicna.     " 

Kor  every  property,  therefore,  in  facts,  or  in  our  mode  of  considering 
facts,  which  leads  us  to  believo'that  they  are  habitually  conjoined  when  . 
thoy  are  not,  or  that  they  are  not  when  in  reality  they  are,  there  is  a 
eorrosponding  kind  of  Fallacy;  and  an  enumeration  of  Fallacies  would 
consist  in  a  specification  p£  those  properties  in  facts,  tind  those  pecu- 
Hnritios  in  our  mode  of  considering  them,  which  .give  rise  lothis  erro- 
neous opinion. 

§  2.  To  brgin,  then ;  the  supposed  connexion,  or  repugpance,  between . 
tho  two  furls,  may  either  be  a  conclusion  from  evidence  (that  is,  from 
sonu*  other  pn>pi>sition  or  propositions)  or  may  be  admitted  vrithout  • 
nuy  such  grouixa;  admitted,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  its  own  evidence :  em- 
bniood  U!*  solf-evidont,  as  an  axiomatic  truth.  This  gives  rise  to  the  first 
tfitMU  disliuotion,  that  l>etween  Fallacies  of  Inference,  and  Fallacies  of 
&«in)pl(>  ins|WH*tion,  In  tho  latter  division  must  be  included  not  only 
all  c«stv*  i\\  which  a  pn^positii^n  is  believed  and  held  for  true,  literally 
without  any  t»\trinsio  evidence,  either  of  specific  experience  or  general 
rtM\i«oninu: ;  but  those  more  frequent  cases  in  wbich  simple  inspection 
enMitt»s  n  prrsHm^^itm  in  favor  of  a  proposition ;  not  sufficient  for  belief, 
but  suthoiont  to  cause  the  strict  principles  of  a  regular  induction  to^be 
BiAj^euseti  with,  and  cre»atinif  a  predisposition  to  believe  it  on  evidence 
which  would  bo  seen  to  bo  msJtifficient  if  no  such  presumption  existed. 
This  chiss,  cempn^hondinu  the  whole  ef  what  may  be  termed .  Nat\iral 
IHiejudices,  and  which  I  shall  call  indiscriminately  Fallacies  of  Simple 
Inspection  or  Fallacies  «  prwri^  shall  l>e  placed*  at  the  head  of  bur  list. 

Fallacies  of  Inference,  or  erroneous  eonclusions  from  supposed 
evidence,  must  be  »ulHliride<l  according  to  the  nature  of  the  apparetat 
evidence  fnim  which  die  conclusions  are  dra^Vn ;  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing,)  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  sound  argiiment  which  the 
fallacy  in  question  simulates.  But  thefe  is  a  distinction  to  be  first 
drawn,  which  does  not  answer  to  any  of  the  di>'isions  of  sound  argu- 
ments, but  arises  out  of  the  natiire  of  bad  ones.  -We  mav  know 
exactly  what  our  eridonco  is,  and  yet  draw  a  falMtjMmclusion  from  it;, 
we  may  conceive  precisely  what  our  premisses  avai'Wliat  alleged  mat- 
ters of  fjict,  or  genera]  principles,  nfo  the  foundation  of  our  inference ; 
ind  yot,  bccmuM  die  premiases  are  fabe,  or  because  we  have  inferred 
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from  them  what  they  will  not  support,  oi^"  -coyittlusion  may  he  error 
veous.  ■  Bu^  a  case,  parh^  'Oven  more  jTrei^uetit,  is  that  in  whibh 
the  error  arises  from  not  conceiving  pur  premisses  wit^  due  cleam^sa, 
tbat'is,  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  book,*}  with  due 'fixity:  forming 
one  conception  of  our  evidenfce  .^hon  we  collect  or  receive  it,  and 
another  when  We  make  use  of  it ;  ox  unadvisedly  and  in  general  un- 
consciously sobslitutingit  iis  we  proceed;  different  premisses  in  die 
pl^kce  of  those  with' which  we  set  out,  or  a  different  conclusion  fbr  that 
which  we  undertook  to  prove.  This  gives  existence  to  a  class  of  fal- 
laoies  which  may  be  justly  termed'  Fallacies  of  Confusion ;  compr^- 
hending,  among  ot;hers,  all  those  Which  have- their  source  in  language; 
whether  arising  frohaihe  vagueness  or  ambiguity  of  out  terms,  or  from 
.  casual  associations  with  them.  •      •  ,      . 

When  the  -fallacy  is  not  ene  of  Oonfusion^.'that  is,  when  the  propo- 
sition, believed,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  believed,  are  steadily 
apprehended  and  unambiguously  expressed,  there  remain  to  be  made 
two  cross  divisions,  giving  rise  to  four  classed.  The  Apparent  Evidence 
may  be  either  particular  facts,  or  foregone  generalizations ;  that  is, 
the  process  may  simulate  eithe^  simple  Induction,  6r  Deduction :  and 
again,  the  evidence,  whether  consisting  of  facts  6r  general  propositiops, 
may  be  false  in  itself,  or,  being  true,  may  fail  to  be&r  gut  the  conclu- 
sion, attempted  to  bo  founded  npqn  it.  This  gives  us,  first.  Fallacies 
of  Induction  and"  Fallacies  of  Deduction,  and  then  a  subdivision  of 
each  of  these,  according  as  the  supposed  evidence  is  false,  pr  true  but 
inconclusive. 

Fallacies  of  Induction,  where  the  facts  upon  which  the  induction 
proceeds  are  erroneous,  may  be  termed  Fallacies  of  Observation.  The 
term  is  not  strictly  accurate,  or  rather,  not  accurately  coextensive  with 
the  class  of  fallax^Tcs  which  I  propose  to  desi'gnate  -by  it.  Induction  is 
not  always  grounded  upon  facts  immediately  observed,  but  sometimes 
upon  facts  inferred :  and  when  these  last  are  erroneous,  the  error  is  not^ 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  an  instance  of  bad  observation,  but  of 
bad  inference.  It  will  bo  convenient,  however,  to  make  only  one  class 
of  all  the  inductions  of  which  the  en-or  lies  in  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
taining the  facts  on  which  the  theory  is  grounded ;  whether  the  cause 
of  failure  be  mal-obsorvation,  or  simple  non-observation,  and'  whether 
the  mal-observation  be  direct,  or  by  means  r  of  intermediate  marks 
which  do  not  •  prove  what  they  are  supposed  to  prove.  And  in  the 
absence  of  any  comprehensive  term  to  denote  the  ascertainment,  by 
whatever  means,  of  the  facts  on  which  an  induction  is  grounded,  I  will 
venture  to  retain  for  this  class  of  fallacies,  under  the  explanation  already 
.given,  the  title.  Fallacies  of  Observation.        '  . 

The  other  class  of  inductive  fallacies,  in'which  the  facts  are  corr&ct, 
but  the  conclusion  not  warranted  by  them,  are  properly  denominated 
'Fallacies  of  Generalization :  and  these,  again,  faB  into  various  subor- 
dinate classes,  or  natural  groups,  some  of  which  will  be  enumerated 
in  their  proper  place. 

When  we  now  turn  to  Fallacies  of  Deduction,  namely,  those  modes 
of  incorrect  argumentation  in  wUdi  the  premisses,  or  some  of  them,  are 
general  proposition^  and  the  argument  a  ratiocination ;  we  may  of 
coUrse  subdivide  Aasb  also  into  two  species,  similar  to  the  two  preced- 
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iDg,  namel J,  ihoam  whidi  proceed'  oa  falsa  prenuMes, .  and  diofle  of 
which  the  preuuEnes^  tkcragh  tme,  do  boC  support  the  conclusion.  But 
oi  these  speciesv  the  first  must  necessarilj  &U  within  some  one  of  the 
beads  alreadr  enum«>rated. '  For  the  error  must  be  either  in  those 
premisses  which,  are  general  propositions,  or  in  those  which  assert 
mdiTidusJ  fiurtsw  In  die  fivmec  case  it  is  an  Inductive  Fallacy,  of  one 
or  the  other  class ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  Fallacy  of  Observation :  unless, 
m  either  case«  the  erroneous  premise  has  been  assumed  on  simple 
inspection,  in  which  case  the  fiiUacj  is  a  priori.  Qr^  finally,  the  prem« 
isses^  of  whichever  kind  they  are,  may  never  have  been  conceived  iir 
m>  distinct  a  manner  a»  to  produce  any  clear  consciousness  by  what 
means  diey  were  arrived  at ;  as  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  reasoning 
in  a  circle :  and  then  the  ^acy  is  of  Confusion. 

There  lemains,  thereibre,  as  the  only  class  of  fallacies  having  prop 
erly  their  seat  in  deduction,  those  m  which  the  premisses  of  the  ratio- 
cination do  not  Jiear  out  its  conclusion ;  the  various  cases,  in  short, 
of  vicious  argumentation,  provided  against  by  the  rules  of  the  syllogism. 
We  shall  call  these,  FaUacies  of  Ratiocination. 

We  have  thus  five  distinguishable  classes  of  fallacy,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  the  fi^Uowing  synoptic  table  :-:— 

'  of  Sunple  li»p«ctioa  ...  1.  Fallacies  ikorMn. 

!Indiicti¥a  i 3.  Failaci^ DfObaerTation. 
Fallacies  {  3.  Fallacies  of  Geoeralizatioa 
'^^  |4.  TrfLcie.  of  lUlioeinatio.. 

j  from  eTidcDce  ) 

UMlistiDctiT     >      .    .     .     5.  PaUftdosofCoDfiisiaa. 
ofhUtraiKSJl^    coKetrea      ) 

(  3«  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  that  men's  actual  errors 
ahraySt  or  even  commonly,  fall  so  unmistakably  under  some  one  of 
these  classes,  as  to  be  incai^ble  of  being  referred  to  any  other.  Erro- 
lHH>us  arguments  do  not  admit  of  such  a-  sharply  cut  division  as  valid 
mrguineuts  do.  An  argument  fiilly  stated,  with  all  its  steps  distinctly 
•et  iHit,  in  language  not  susceptible  of  misunderstanding,  must,  if  it  he 
errou(H»UH.  bt>  so  in  some  one,  and  one  only,  of  these  .five  modes;  or 
indtHHl  of  tht«  first  four,  since  the  fi:fth,  on  such  a  supposition,  would 
vauidh.  l)ut  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bad  reasoning  to  express  itself 
thus  unambigutHisly.  When  a  sophist,  whether  he  is  imposing  upon 
himself  or  attempting  to  impose  upQu  others,  can  .be  constrained  to 
thn^w  his  sophistry  into  so  distinct  a  form,  it  needs,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Oal^os,  no  further  exposure. 

Ill  all  arguments,  everywhere  but  in  the  schools,  some  of  the  links 
art)  supi^resstnl ;  h  fortiori  when  the  arguer  either  intends  to  deceive, 
or  is  a  lame  and  inexpert  thinker,  little  accustomed  to  bring  his  rea- 
•oiiiiig  processes  to  any  test :  and  it  is  in  those  steps  of  .the  reasoning 
which  are  made  in  this  tacit  and  half  conscious,  or  even  wholly  uncon- 
M'ious  iiittiiiier,  that  the  error  oftenest  lurks.  In  order  to  detect  the 
fallacy,  thoprt>position  thus  silently  assumed  must  be  supplied ;  but  the 
reasoner,  most  likely,  has  never  really  asked  himself  what  he  ww  as- 
■uiniiig :  his  confuter,  if  unable  to  extort  it  from  him  by  the  Socratic 
modo  of  intiUTugati<n),  must  himself  judge^what  the  suppressed  premiss 
ought  to  bo  iu  order  to  support  the  conclusion.  And  hence,  in  the 
Words  of  Archbishop  Whately.  '^  it  must  be.  often  a  matter  of  doubt,  or 
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ratber  of  arbitrary  choice,  not  only  to  which  geuus  each  kind  of  fallacy 
should  be  referred,  but  even  to  which  kind  to  refer,  anj  one  individual 
fallacy ;  for  since,  in  any  coUrse  of  argument,  one  prcmisS'  is  usually 
suppressed,  it  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  a  fallacy,  that  the  hear- 
ers are  left  to  the  alternative  of  supplying  eit/ier  a  premiss  which  is  not 
true^  or  eUe^  one  which  doe^  not  /prove  the-  conclusion:  ^.  ^.,  if  a  man 
expatiates  on  the  distress  oJf  the^  country,  and  thenoe  argues  that  tHe 
government  is  tyrannical,  we  must  suppose  him  to  assume  Mtker  tjiat 
'.every  distressed  country  is  under  a  tyranny,*  which  is  a'  manifest 
falsehood,  or,  merely  that  *  every  country  under  a  tyranny  is  distressed;' 
which,  however  true,  proves  nothing,  the.  middle  term  being  undis- 
tinbuted."  The  former  wc^uld  be  ranked,  in  our  distribution,  among 
fallacies  of  generaUzation,  the  latter  among  those  of  ratiocination. 
V  Which  are  we  to  suppose  the  speaker  meant  us  to  understand  1 
Surely"  (if  he  understood  himself)  "just  whioliever  each  of  his  hearers 
might  happen  to  prefer :  some  niight  assent  to  the  fabe  premiss ; 
Others  allow  the  unsound  syllogism." 

Almost  all  fallacies,  therefore*  might  iii  strictness  be  brought  under 
our  fitih  class.  Fallacies  of  Confusion.     A  fallacy  can  seldom  be  abso- 

,  hitely  referred  to  any  of  the  other  classes ;  we  can  only  say,  that  if  all 
the  links  were  tilled  up  which  should  be  capable  of  being  supplied  in 

.  a  valid  argument,  it  would  either  ^and  thus  (forming  a  fallacy  of  one 
.class),  or  thus  (a  fallacy  of  anotherV;  or  at  furthest  we  may  say,,  that 
the  conclusion  is  most  likely  to  have  originated-  in  a  fallacy  of  such 
and  such  a  clas9<  Thus-  in  Archbishop  Whately's  illhstration,  the 
error  conrraiitted  may  be  traced  with  most  probabiHty  to  a.  fallacy  of 

Seneralization  ;  that  of  mistaking  an  uncertain  ma^k,  or  piece  of  evi^ 
enee  for  a  certain  one ;  concluding  from  an  effect  to  some  one  of  its 
possible  causes,  when  there  are  otliers  which  would  have  been  equally 
capable  of  producing  it.    ■ 

Yet,  though  the  five  classes  run  into  each  other,  and  a  particular 
error  often  seems  ta  be  arbitrarily  ^signed  to  one  of  them  rathm:  tham 
to  any  of  the  rest,  there  is  considerable  use  in  so  distinguishing  tliepi. 
We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  set  apart,  as  Fallsicies  of  Confusion, 
tho^e  of  which  confusion  is  the  most  obviods  characteiistic  ;  in  whiqli. 
no  other  cause  can  bo  assigned  for  the  mistake  committed,  than  neg- 
lect or  inability  to  state  the  question  properly,  and^to  apprehend  the 
evidence  with  definiteness  and  precision.  In  the  remaining  four 
classes  I  shall  place  not  only  the  comparatively  few  cases,  in  wliich  the 
HBvidence  is  clearly  seen  to  be  what  it  is,  dtnd  yet  a  wrong  conclusion 
d^'awn  from  it,  but  also  those  in  which,  although  there  be  confusion, 
the  confusion  18  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  cnx)r,  but  there  is  some 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  itself.  And  in 
distributing  these  cases  of  partial  confusion  among  the  four  classes,  I 
shall,  when  there  can  be  any  hesitation  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
fallacy,  suppose  it  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  ptocess  in  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  known  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  an 
error  would  in  the  particular  circumstances  be  the  most  probable. 
•  After  these  observations  v^e  shall  proceed,  without  further  pream- 
ble! to  consider  the  five  classes  in  their  order. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FALLACIES  Of- SIMPLE  mSP&CTlON;  OR  wf  PA/Oil/ FALLACIES. 

§  1.  The  tribe  of  errors'  ol^  which  we  are  to  treat  in  the  first  instance, 
are  those  in  which  no  actual  inference  takes  place  at  all ;  the  .proposi- 
tion (it  cannot  in  such  cd^cs  be  (Called  a  conclusion)  being  embraced, 
not  as  proved,  but  as  requiring  no  proof;  as  a  self-evident  truth;  or 
else  as  havi^ig  such  intrinsic  verisimilitude,  that  external  evidence  not 
in  itself  amounting  to  proof,  is, sufficient  in  aid  of  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  comprehensively  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  the  bounds  prescribed  to  this  work,  since  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  inquiry  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  grand  question  of 
transcendental  metapnysic^,  viz..  What  are  the  propositions,  which  may 
reasonably  be  received  without  proof?  That  there  must  be  some  such 
propositions  all  are  agreed,  dnce  thqre  cannot  be  an  infinite  series  of 
proof,  a  chain  suspended  from  ilothing.  But  to  determine  what  these . 
propositions  are^  is  the-  opus  magnum  of  the  lughep  mental  philosophy. 
Two  principal  divisions  of  opinion  pn  the  subject  have  divided  the 
schools  of  philosophy  from  its  first  dawn.  The  one  recognizes  no 
ultimate  premisses  but  the  facts  of  our  subjective  consciousness ;  our 
sensations,  emotions,  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  <  volitions.  These, 
and  whatever  by  the  strict  rules  of  Induction  can  be  derived  from  these, 
it  is  possible,  according  to  this  theoiy,  for  us  to  know ;  of  all  else  we 
must  remain  in  ignorance.  The  opposite  «chool  hold  that  there'are  other 
existences  suggested  indeed  to  our  minds  by  these  subjective  phenom- 
ena, but  not  inferrible  from  them,  by  any  process  either  of  deduction 
or  of  induction;  which,  however,  we.  must  by  the  constitution  of  our 
ji^ental  nature,^ recognize  as  realities;  and  realities,  too,  of  a  higher 
cnrdor  than  the  phenomena  of  our  consciousness,  being  the  efficient 
causes  and  necessary  substrata  of  all  Phenomena.  Among  these  en- 
tities tliey  reckon  ^Substances,  whether  matter  or  spirit ;  -from  the 
dust  under  our  feet  to  the  soul,  and  from  that  to  the  Deity^  All  these 
according  to  them  are  prjotematural  or  supernatural  beings,  having  no 
likeness  m  experience,  although  experience  is  entirely  a  manifestation 
of- their  agency.  Their  existdfnce,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  conform  in  their  operations,  are,  on  this  theory, 
apprehended  and  recognized  as  real  by  the  mind  itself,  intuitively : 
experience  (whether  in  the  form  of  sensation,  or  of  mental  feeling) 
having  no  other  part  in  the  matter  than  as  affording  a  multitude  of  facts, 
which  are  consistent  with  these  necessary  postulates  of  reason,  and 
which  are  explained  and  accounted  for  by  them.  •  ■ 

As  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  to  determine 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies  as  between  these  theories,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  inquiring  into  the  existence,  or  defining  the  extent  and 
Emits,  of  knowledge  a  priori y  and  from  characterizing  the  kind  ai  cor- 
rect assumption  (if  any  such  there  be),  which  the  fallacy  ot  incorrect 
assumption,  now  under  consideration,  simulates.  Yet  since  it  is  allowed 
on  botn  sides  that  such  assumptions  are  occasionally  made  improperly, 
we  may  find  it  practicable,  without  entering  into  the  ultim^  met&« 
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physical  grounds  of  tho  discussion,  to  state  som^  speculative  proposi- 
tions^ and  suggest  some  practical  cautions  (not  absolutely  .inQonsistent 
with  either  vrew  of  the  philosophical  question)  respedting^  the  forms  in 
which  such  unwarranted  assumptions  are  most  likely  to  be  made. 


I  ■ 


§  2.  In  the  oases  in  which,  according  to  the  philosophers  of  the  onto- 
logical  school,  the  mind  apprehends,  by  intuition,  things,  and  tjie  lav^ 
ot  things,  not  cognizable  by  our  sensitive  faculty ;  those  intuitive,  or 
supposed  intuitive,  perceptions  are  undistinguishable  from  what  tho 
opposite  school  are  accustomed.  to»  call  ideas  of  the  mitid.  When  they 
themselves  say  that  they  perceive  the  things  by  an  imniediate  act  of 
a  faculty  given  for-  that  purpose  at  their  creation,  it  would  be  said  of 
them  by  their  opponents  that  they  find  an  idea  or  conception  in  their 
o\yn  minds,  and  from  the  idea  or  cqnceptioQ  infer  the  existence  x>f 
a  corresponding  objective  reality.  Nor  would  this  bel^n  unfair  state- 
ment, but  a  mere  version  into  other  words  of  the  account  given  hy 
themselves ;  and  one  to  which  the  more  clear-sighted  of  them  might, 
and  generally  do,  without  hesitation  subscribe.  ^  Since,  therefore,  in  the 
cases  which  lay  the  strongest  claim  to  be  examples  of  knowledge  a 
frriori,  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  idoa  of  a  thing  to  the  reality  of  the 
thing  itself,  we  cannot,  be  sutprised  by  finding  that  illicit  assuhiptions 
a  priori,  consist  in  doing  the  same  thing.  en*oneously :  in  mistaking 
sdbjcctive  facts  for  objective,  laws  of  the  percipient  mind  for  l^ws  of 
the  perceived  ,object,  properties  ofi  the  ideas  or  conceptions  for  prop- 
ertiefs  of  the  things  conceived. 

Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  erroneous  thinking  which  exists 
in  the  world  proceeds  upon  a  tacit  assumption,  that  the  same  order 
must  obtain  among  the  objects  in  nature  ^which  obtains  among  our 
ideas  of  them.  That  if  we  always  think  of  two  things  together,  the 
two  things  must  always  exist  together.  That  if  one  thing  makes  us 
think  of  another  as  preceding  or  following  it,  that  othdr  must  precede 
it  or  follow  it  in  actual  fact.  And  conversely,  that  when  we  cannot 
conceive  two  things  together  they  cannot  exist  together  and  that  th^ir 
combination  may,  withou*  further  evidence,  be  rejected  from  the  list 
of  possible  occurrences. 

Few  persons,  L  am  inclined  to  think,  have  reflected  upon  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  fallacy  has  prevailed,  and  prevails,  in  the  actual 
beliefs  and  actions  of  mankind.  For  a  first  illustration  of  it,  we  may 
refer  to  a  lar^e  class  of  popular  susperstitions.  If  any  one  will 
examine  in  what  circumstance  most  of  those  things  agree^  which  in 
different  ages  and  by  different  portions  of  the  human  rac^  have  been 
considered  as  omens  or.  prognostics  of  some  interesting  event,  whether 
calamitous  or  fortunate ;  iie  will  find  them  very  generally  characterized 
"by  this  peculiarity,  that  they  cause  th^  mind  to  think  of  that,  of  wdich 
they  are  therefore  supposed  to  forebode  the  actual  occurrence.  "  Talk 
of  the  devil,  and  he  wiH  appear,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Talk  of 
the  devil,  that  is,  raise  the  idea,  and  the  reality  will  follow.  In  times 
when  the  appearance  of  that  personage  in  a  visible  form  was  thought 
to  bo  no  uncommon  occurrence,  it  has  doubtless  eflon  happened  toper- 
sons  of  vivid  imagination  and  susceptible  nerves,  that  talking  of  the 
davil  has  caused  them  to  fancy  they  saw  him  ;  as,  even  in  our  inered* 
ulous  days,  listening  to  ghost  stories  predisposes  us  to  see  ghosts : 
an4  thus,  as  a  prop  to  the  d  jp^fiori  iSlllacy,  Ui^re  might  come  to  bo ' 
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mided  an  auxiliary  fallacy  of  roal-observadon,  witb  one  of  fidse  genera- 
lizaticHi  grounded  upon  it.  Fallacies  of  different  orders  often  herd  or 
duster  together  in  tliis  fashion.  But  the  origin  of  the  superstition  is* 
>  evidently  that  which  we  have  assigned.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
universally  considered  unlucky  to  speak  of  misfortune.  The  day  on 
which  any  calsunity  happened  has  been  considered  an  unibitunQte  day, 
and  there  has  been  a  feeling  everywhere,  and  in  some  nations  a 
religious  obligation,  against  transacting  any  important  business  on 
that  day.  For  on  such  a  day  our  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  of  misfi^r- 
tune.  For  a  similar  reason,  any  untoward  occurrence  in  commencing 
JBik  undertaking  has  been  considered  ominous  of  fiedlurs ;  and  often, 
doubtless,  has  really  contribatcd  to  it,  by  putting  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  more  or  less  out  of  spirits :  but  the  belief  has  equally 
prevailed  where  the  disagreeable  circumstance  was,  independently  of 
Buperstition,  too  insignificant  to  depress  the  spirits  by  any  influence  of 
its  own.  All  know  the  story  of  Caesar's  accidentally  stumbling  in  the 
act  of  landing  on  the  African  coast ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  with 
which  he  c<^n verted  the  direful  presage  into  a  ^vonble  one  by  ex- 
claiming, "Africa,  I  embrace  thee  V*  Such  omens,  it  is  true,  were  "of- 
ten conceived-  as  warnings  of  the  future,  given  by  a  firiendly  or  a  hostile 
deity,:  but  this  very  suj)er8titi6n  grew  out  of  a  preexisting  tendency ; 
the  god  was  supposed  to  send,  as  an  indication  of  what  was  to  come, 
flomething  which  men  were  already  inclined  to  consider  in  that  light. 
So  in  the  case  of  lucky  or  unlucky  names.  Herodotus  tells  how  the 
Greeks,  on  the  way  to  Mycale,  were  encouraged  in  their  enterprise  by 
the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  Samos,  one  of  the  members  of  which 
was  named  Hegesistratus,  the  leader  of  armies. 

Cases  may  be  pointed  out  in  which  something  which  could  have  no 
real  effect  but  to  make  persons  think  of  misfortune,  was- regarded  not 
merely  as  a  prognostic  but  as  something  approaching  to  <an  actual 
cause  of  it.  The  £V<t>rjfi£i  of  the  Greeks,  ond  jfavete  linguu,  or  bona 
verba  quctso,  of  the  Homans,  evince  the  care  with  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  repress  the  utterance  of  any  w6rd  expressive  or  suggestive 
of  ill  fortune  ;  not  from  notions  of  delicate  politeness,  to  which  their 
general  mode  of  conduct  and  feeling  had  very  little  reference,  but  from 
bOTid  fide  alarm  lest  the  event  so  suggested  to  the  imagination  should  in 
fact  occur.  Some  vestige  of  a  similar  superstition  has  been  known  to 
exist  among  uneducated  persons  evqn  in  our  own  day  :  it  is  thought  an 
unchristian  thing  to  talk  of,  or  suppose,  the  death  of  any  person  while 
he  is  alive.  It  is- known  how  careful  the  Romans  were  to  avoid,  by  an 
indirect  mode  of  speech,  the  utterance  of  any  word  directly  expressive 
of  death  or  other  calamity  :  how  instead  of  mortuu$  est  they  said  vixit ; 
and  "  be  the  event  fortunate  or  otherwUe^*  instead  of  adverse,  '  The 
name  Maleventum,  of  which  Salmasius  so  sagaciously  detected  the 
Thessalian  origin  (MaA^oetf,  MoAoevro^),  they  changed  into  the  highly 
propitious  denomination,  Beneventum ;  and  Epidamnus,  a  name  so 
pleasant  in  its  asdK)ciations  to  the  reader  of  Thucydides,  they  ex- 
changed for  Dyrrhachiuni,  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  word  suggestive 
of  damnum  or  detriment. 

"  If  a  hare  cross  the  highway,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Bro¥me,*  "  there 
are  few  above  threescore  that  are  not  perplexed  thereat ;  which  not- 

*  Vuig»  Errort,  book  ▼.,    bap.  2L 
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withstanding  is  but  an  augurial  terror,  according  to  that  ^ceivdd  est* 
prcssion,  Inau^picatum  cUU  iter^olflatus  lepus.  And  the  ground  of  the 
conceit  was  probably  no  greater  than  this,  that*  a  fearful  animal  passing 
by  us  portended  unto  tis  something  to  be,  feared ;  as  upyn  the  like 
consideration  the  meeting  of  a  fo3c  presaged  some  future  imposti^gce." 
Such  superstitions  as  these  last  must  be  the  *  result  of  s^udy;.  they  are 
too  recondite  for -natural  or  spontaneous  gtowth.  But  when  the  at- 
tempt \yas  once  made  to  construct  a  science  of  predictions,  any  asso- 
ciation, though  never  so  faint  or  remote,  by  which  an  object  could-  be 
connected  in  however  far-fetched  a  manner  with  ideas  fJither  of 'pros- 
perity or  of  danger  and  misfortune,  wa^  enough  to  determine  its  being  ' 
classed  among  good  or  eVil  omens. 

An  example  of  rather  a  different  kind  from  any  of  these,  but  falling 
under  the  same  principle,  is  the  famous  attetppt,  on  which  so  muc^ 
labor  and  ingenuity  were  expended  by  the  alchemists,  to  make  gold 
potable.  The  motive  to  this  was  a  conceit  that  potable  gold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  universal  medicine  :  and  why  gold  I  Because  it  was 
BO  precious.  It  must  have  all  marvelous  propertiiea  as  a  phy^icid 
Bubstaiice,  because  the  mind  was  already  a^customdd  to  marvel  at  it. 

From  a  similar  fueling,  "  every  substance,"  says  Dr.  Paris,*  "whoso 
origin  is  involved  in  mystery,  has  at  different  timps  been  Eagerly  ap- 
phed  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Not  long  since,  one  of  those 
showers  which  are  now  known  to  consist  of  the  excrements  of  insects^ 
fell  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  inhabitants  regarded  it  as  manna,  or 
some. supernatural  panacea,  and  they  sv^allowed  it  with  such  avidity, 
that  it  was  only  by  extreme  address  that  a  small*  quantity  was  obtained 
for  a  chemical  examination."  The  superstition,  in  this  instance,  though 
doubtless  partly  of  a  religious  character,  probably  in  part  also  arose 
from  the  prejudice  that  a  wonderful  thing  must  of  course  have  wonder- 
ful properties. 

§  3.  The  instances  of  d  priori  fallacy  which  we  have  hitherto  cited, 
belong  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errors,  and  do  not  now,  nor  in  any  but  t 
rude  age  ever  could,  impose  upon  minds  of  any  considerable  attain- 
Bients.  But  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  proceed,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  all  but  universally  prevalent  oven  among  philosophers.  Thp 
same  disposition  to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of  3ie  mind^ — ^to  suppose 
that  what  is  true  of  our  ideas  of  things  mudt  bo  true  of  the  things  them- 
seFves— -exhibits  itself  in  many  of  the  most  accredited  modes  of  philo- 
sophical investigation,  both  on  physical  and  on  , metaphysical  subjects. 
Jn  one  of  its  most  undisguised  manifestations,  it  embodies  itself  in  two 
maxims,  which  lay  claim  to  axiomatic  truth-:  Things  which  we  cannot 
tliiiik  of  together,  cannot  coexist-;  and,  Things  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  together,  must  Coexist.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  maxims 
were  ever  expressed  in  these  precise  words,  but  the  histoty  both  of 
philosophy  and  of  popular  opinions  abounds  with  exemplifications  of 
Doth  forms  of  the  doctrine, 

.  To  begin  wirfi  the  latter  of  thepi :  Things  which  we  cannot  think  of 
except  together,  must  exist  together.  This  is  assumed  in  the  many 
reasonings  of  philosophers  which  conclude  that  A  must  accompany  B 
in  point  of  fact,  because  **  it  is  involved  in  the  idea. "^    Such  thinkeni 

*  PharmaeoUgUt  Hwtorical  lntrodi|ctioh,  p.  16. 
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«lo  ,not  reflect  that  the  idea,  ^e^ng  ^result  of  abstraction,  ou^  to 
oonform  to  the  facts,  and  cannot  mak^  the  facts  conform '  to  it.  The 
argument  is  at  most  admissible  as  an  appeal  to  authority ;  a  surmise, 
that  what  is  now  part  of  the  idea  must,  before  it  became  so,  have  been 
found  by  previous  inquirers  in  tlie  facts.  Neverdieless,  the  philoso- 
pher whomore  than  all  others  has  made  profession  of  rejecting  author- 
ky,  Descartes,  constructed  his  philosophical  system  on  this  very  basis. 
His  favorite  device,  for  arriving  at  truth,  even  in  regard  to  outward 
things,  Was  by  looking  into  his  own  mind  for  it.  "  Credidi  me,"  says 
bis  celebrated  maxim,  **  pro  regula  generali  sumere  posse,  omne  id 
quod  vald^  dilucide  et  distincte  concipiebam,  verum  6sse :"  whatever 
can  be  very  clearly  conceived,  must  certainly  exist ;  that  is,  as  he  af- 
terwards explains  it,  if  the  idea  includes  existence.  And  upon  tliis 
gromid  he  infers  that  geometrical  figures  really  exist,  because  they 
can  be  distinctly  conceived.  Whenever  existence  is  ''involved  in  nn 
idea,*'  a  thing  conformable  to  th<3  idea  must  really  lexist ;  .which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  whBtever  the  Idea  contains  must  have  its  equivalent  in 
the  thing;  arid  what  -we  are  not  able  to  leave  out  of  the  idea  camioC 
be  absent  from  the  reality.  This  assumption  pervades  the  philosophy 
notjonly  of  Descartes,  but  of  all  the  thinkers  who  receivea  their  im- 
pulse mainly  from  him,  in  particular  the  two  most  remarkable  among 
them,  Leibnitz  and  Spinosa,  from  whom  the  modem  Gerinan  meta- 
physical philosophy  is  essentially  an  emanation.  The  esteemed  author 
of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  (which  for  its  accumulation  of 
scientific  facts,  and  even  for  some  of  its  generafizations,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise)  has  fallen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  a  similar  fallacy  when, 
after  aiguing  in  rather  a  curious  way  to  prove  that  matter  may  exist 
lyithout  any  of  the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  may  therefore  be 
changeable,  he  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  eternal,  because  "  eternal 
(passive)  existence  necessarily  involves  incapability  of  change."  I 
believe  it  would  bo  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  connexion  between 
the  facts  of  etei^nitv  and'unchangeableness,  than  a  strong  association 
between  the  two  ideas* 

The  ^ther  form  of  .the  fallacy;  Things' which  we  cannot  think  of 
together  cannot  exist  together — ^including  as  one  of  its  branches,  that 
what  we  cannot  think  of  as  existing,  cannot  exist  at  all — may  be  thus 
briefly  expressed  :  Whatever  is  inconceivable  must  be  false. 

Against  this  prevalent  doctrine  I  hav«  sufficiently  argued  in  a  former 
Book,*  arid  nothing  is  required,  in  this  place,  but  examples.  It  was 
long  held  that  Antipodes  were  impossible,  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  men  found  in  conceiving  persons  with  their  heads  in  the  same 
direction  as  our  feet.  And  it  was  one  of  the  received  arguments 
against  the  Gopcmican  system,  that  we  cannot  conceive  so  great  a 
void  space  as  that  system  sUppdses  to  exist  in  the  cel^tiaJ  regions. 
When  men's  imaginations*  had  always  been  used  to  conceive  the  stars 
as  firmly  set  in  solid  spheres,  they  naturally  found  much  difficulty  in 
imagining  them  in  so  different,  and,  as  it  doubtless  appeared  to  them, 
so  unsafe  a  situation.     But  men  had  no  right  to  mistake  the  limitation 

S whether  natural,  or,  as  it  in  fact  proved,  only  artificial)  of  their  own 
acuities,  for  an  inherent  limitation  of  the  possible  modes  of  existence 
in  the  universe. 

*  Supn,  pp.  156-161. 
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.  It  may  be  said  in  objection^  ^hat  the  error  in  theso  coses  was  in  the 
minbr  premiss,  not  the  tnajor;  an^^rrpr  ef  fa6t^  hot  of  principle;  that 
it'  did  not  consist  in  supposing  that  what  'is  inconceivilble  cannot  be 
tirue,  but  in  supposing  Antipodes  to  be  inconceivable,  when  present 
ei^rience  so  fully  proves  that  they  can  be  conceived.  Even  if  this 
objecti(m  were  allowed,  and  the  proposition  that  yrhat  is  inconceiv^^ble 
cannot  be  true  were  suffered  tp  remain  unquestioned  as  a  apeculative 
truth,  it  would  be  a  truth  upon  which  no  practical  consequence  could  • 
ever  bo  founded,  since,  upon  this  showing,  it  is  impossible  to  affimr  oif 
any  proposition,  not  being  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  it  is  inconceiva-' 

\)fl(f.  Antipodes  were  really,  not  fictitiously,  -inconceivable  to  our 
ancestors:  they  are  indeed  conceivable  to.  us;  and  as  the  limits  of  Our 
pqwer  of  conception  have  been  so  largely  extended,  by  the  extension 
of 'our  experience  and  the  more  varied  exercise  of  our  imagination,  so 
may  posterity  find  many  combinations  perfectly  conceivable  to  them 
which  are  inconceivable  t*  us.     But,  as  beings  of  limited  experience, 

.  we  must  ajwaya  and  necessarily  have  limited  concfeptive  powers ;  while 
ifdoes  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  same  limitation  obtains  in  the 
possibilities  of  nature,  nor  even  in  her  actual  manifestations^ 

Rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  a  philosophical 
m&xim,  disputied  by  no  one,  and  which  no  one  deemed  to  requh-e  any 
proof,  that  "  a  thing  cannot  act  where  it  is  not.'*  With  this  weapon 
the  Cartesians  waged  a  formidable  war  against  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, which,  according  to  them,  involving  so  obvious  an  absurdity, 
must  bo  rejected  in  limine ;  the  sun  could  not  possibly  act  upon  the 
earth,  liot  being  there.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  adherents  of  the 
old  systems  of  astronomy  should  urge  this  objection  against  the  new; 
but  the  false  assumption  ii^posed  equally  upon  Newton  himself,  who 
ia  order  to  turn  tlio  edge  of  the  objection,  imagined  a  subtle  ether 
which  filled  up  the  space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  by  its" 
intermediate  agency  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plienomcna  of 

'  gravitation.  "It  is  inconceivable,"  said  Newton,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Bcntley,*  "that  inanimate  brute  matter . should,  without  the 
mediation  of  something  else,  which  ^  uot  material,  operate  upon  and 
affect  other  matter  without  fnutual  contact. . . .  That  gravity  should  be 
ini;iate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on 
another,  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of 
anythuig  else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another;  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 

.  believe  no  man,  who  in  philosophical  matters  has  a  competent  faculty 
of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it."  This  passage  should  be  hung  up  in 
the  cabinet  of  every  man  of  science  who  is  ever  teihpted  to  pronounce 
a  fact  impossible  because"  it  appears  to  him  inconceivable.  In  our  o^vn 
day  one  would  be  more  inclined,  though  with  equal  injustice,  to  reverse 
the  concluding  observation,  and  consider  the  seeing  any  absurdity  at 
all  in  a  thing  so  simple  and  natural,  to  be  lyhat  really  marks  the  ab- 
sence of  "  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking."  No  one  now  feels  any 
difficulty  in  conceiving  gravity  to  be,  as  much  as  any  other  property 
IB,  *'  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,"  nor  finds  the  comprO-  ' 
hension  of  it  facilitated  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  supposition  of 
an  ether ;  nor  thinks  it  at  alj  incredible  that  the  celestial  bodies  can 

*  I  quote  this  passage  from  PlayfiBdr's  celebrated  Distertation  en  the  Pngreu  of  Mathemat' 
ieal  and  Physical  Scienc€, 
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and  do  act  wbere  tbey,  in  actual  bodily  presence,,  are  not.  To  us  it  is 
not  more  wondcrfnl  tbat  bodies  should  ^t  upon  one  another  **  without 
*  mntital  contact,"  than  that  they  should  do  so  when  in  contact :  we  ass 
familiar  with  both  these  iacts,  and  we  find  thein  equally  inexplicable^ 
but  equally  easy  to  believe.-  To  Newton  tlie  one,  because  bis  imagi- 
nation was  familiar  with  it,  appeared  natural  and  a  matter  of  course, 
while  the  other,  for  the  contrary  reason,  seemed  too  absurd  to  be  cred- 
ited. If  a  Newton  could  err  ^u's  grossly  in  the  use  of  such  an  argu- 
ment, who  else  can  trust  himself  wi(h  it  1 

It  is  sti-ange  that  «ny  (me,  after  such  a  warning,  should  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  evidence,  d /^ru^i,  of  such  propositions  as  these,  that  matter 
cannot  think ;  that  space,  or  extension,  is  infinite  ;  that  nothing  can  be 
SBHule  out  of  nothing  (ex  nihUo  nihil  fit).     Whether  these  propositions. 
'  tfe  true  or  no  this  is  not  the  place  to  determine,  nor  even  whether  the 
*  qtiestions  arc  soluble  by  the  human  faculties.     But  such  doctrines  are 
no  more  self-evident  truths,  thun  the  ancient  maxim  that  a  thing  cannot 
act  where  it  is  not,  which  probably  is  not  now  believed  by  any  educated 
*-  person  in  Europe.     Matter  caqnot  think ;  why  1  because  we  xannoi 

J^  conceive  thought  to  be  annexed  to  any  arrangement  of  material  parti- 

cles. Space  is  infinite,  because  having  never  known  any.  part  of  it 
which  had  not  other  parts  beyond  it,  we  cannot  conceive  an  absolute 
termination.  Ex  ni kilo  nihil  fit,  because  having  never  known  any 
physical  product  without  a  preexisting  physical  m^aterial,  we  cannot,  or 
think  we  capnot,  imagine  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  these  tilings 
may  in  themselves  be  as  conceivable  as  gravitation  without  an  inter- 
vening medium,  which  Newton  thought  too  greatt  an  absurdity  for  any 
man  of  a  competent  fatuity  of  philosophical  thinking  to  admit:  and 
even  supposing  them  not  conceivable,  this,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
merely  one  of  the  limitations  of  our  very  limited  minds,  and  not  in 
nature  at  all. 

I  Coleridge  has  attempted,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction which  would  save  the  credit  of  the  common  mode  of  thinking 
on  this  subject,  declaring  that  the  nniviaginabfe,  indeed,  may  possibly 
be.  true,  but  that  the  inconceivable  cannot :  and  he  would  probably  have 
said  that  the  three  supposed  impossibilities  last  spoken  of  are  not  cases 
of  mere  unimaginableness,  but  of  actual  inconceivablen'ess ;  while  the 
action  of'  the  sun  upon  the  earth  witliout  an  intervening  medium,  was 
merely  unimaginable.  I  am  not  aware  that  Coleridge  has  anywhere 
attempted  to  define  the  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  if  he  had,  it  wOuld  have  broken  down  under  him.  But  if 
by  unimaginableness  he  meant,  as  seems  Kkely,  mere  inability  on  our 
part  to  represent  the  phenomenon,  like  a  picture  of  something  visible, 
to  the  internal  eye,  antipodes  were  not  unimaginable.  They  w^ere 
capable  of  being  imaged ;  capable  even  of  being  drawn,  or  modeled 
in  plaster.  They  were,  however,  inconceivable :  the  imagination  could 
paint,  Jbut  the  intellect  could  not  recognize  them  as  a  believable  thing. 
Things  may  be  inbonceivable,  then,  witnout  being  incredible :  and 
Coleridge's  distinction,  whether  it  have  any  foundation  or  not,  will  in 
no  way  help  the  maxim  out.  - 

No  philosopher  has  more  directly  identified  himself  with  the  fiillacy 
now  under  consideration,  or  has  embodied  it  in  more  distinct  terms, 
than  Leibnitz.  In  liis  view,  unless  a  thing  was  not  merely  conceivable, 
but  even  explainable,  it  could  not  exist  m  nature.     All  natural  pho- 
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Jiomona,  according  to  bim,  must  be. susceptible  of  being  accounted  for 
d  priori.  The  only  facts  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  given  but 
tHe  will  of  God,  were  miracles  properly  so  called.  **  Je  reeonnais," 
■■ays  he,*  "  qu*il  n'ost  pas  permis  de  nier  ce  qu'on  n*entend  pas  ;  mais 
f  ajoute  qu'on  a  droit  de  nier  (au  moins  dans  Vordre  naturel)  ce  qiu 
abaolument  n'est  point  intelligible  ni  explicable.  Je  soutiens  aussi .... 
qu'enfin  la  conception  des  creatures  n'est  pas  la  mcsure  du  pouvoir  de 
pieu,  mais  que  leur  conceptivite,  ou  force  de  concevoir,  est  la'n>esure 
du  pouvoir  de  le  nature,  tout  cO  qiii  est  conforme  i  Tordre  naturel 
pouvant  etro  con^u  ou  entendu  par  quelque  creature." 

Not  content  with  assuming  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  we  are 
^unable  to  concoive,  philosophers  have  frequently  given  a  still  furthBr 
extension  to  the  doctrine,  and  contended  that,  even  of  things  not  altor 
gether  inconceivable,  that  which  we  can  conceive  with  the  greatest 
-  /ease  is  Hkeliest  to  be  true.  It  was  long  an  admitted-  axiom,  and  is  not 
Jet  entirely  discredited, .  that  "  nature  alws^ys  acts  by  the  simplest 
gleans,"  i.  c.  by  those  which  are  most  easily  conceivable.     A  large  pro- 

t portion  of  all  the  errors  ever  committed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
aws  of  nature,  have  arisen  from  the  assumpticm  tliat  the  most  familiar 
explanation  or  hypothesis  must  bo  the  truest.  One  of  the  most  in- 
structive facts  in  scientific  history  is  the  pertinacity  with  wliich  the 
human  mind  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  must  move 
in  circles,  or  be  carried  round  by  the  revolution  of  spheres;  merely 
because  those  Were  in  themselves  the  simplest  suppositions :  although^ 
to  piake  them  accord  witU  the  facts  which  were  ever  contradicting 
them  more  and  more,  it  became  necessary  to  add  sphere  to  sphere  and 
circle  to  circle,  until  the  original  simplicity  was  converted  into  almost 
' .  inextricable  complication. 

*  ^  4.  We  pass  to  another  d  priori  fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  allied 
to  the  former,  and  originating  a<s  that  does,  in  the  tendency  to  pre- 
sume an  exact  con'espondeiicc  between  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  those 
of  things  external  to  it.  The  fallacy  may  be  enunciated  in  this  gei)eral 
form — Whatever  can  be  thought  of  apart  exists  apart:  and  its  most 
remarkable  manifestation  consists  in  the  personification  of  abstractions, 
l^ankiiid  in  all  ages  liave  had  a  strong  propensity  to  conclude  that 
wherever  tliere  is  a  name,  there  must  be  a  distinguishable  separate 
entity  cgrrcsponding  to  the  name  ;  and  every  complex  idea  which  the 
mind  has  fonncd  for  itself  by  operating  upon  its  conceptions  of  indi- 
vidual things,  was  considered  to  have  an  outward  objective  reality 
answering  to  it.  Fate,  Chance,  Nature,  Time,  Space,  were  real 
beings,  nay,  even  gods.  If  the  analysis  of  qualities  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  work  bo  correct,  names  of  qualities  and  names  of  substances 
stand  for  the  very  same  sets  of  facts  or  phenomena ;  whiteness  and  a 
white  thing  arc  only  different  phrases,  required  by  convenience  ftr 
speaking,  under  different  circumstances,  of  the  same  external  fact. 
Not  such,  however,  was  the  notion  which  this  verbal  distinction  sug- 
gested of  old,  either  to  the  vulgar  or  to  philosophers!  Whiteness  was 
an  entity,  inhering  or  stickhig  in  the  white  jaubstance :  and  so  of  all 
other  qualities.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  even  concrete  general 
terms  were  supposed  to  be,  not  names  of  indefinite  nunibexs  of  indi- 

*  Nouveaux  Euais  twr  VEntendemfnt  Humaim-^Avmni-fnp^g,     ((Euvres,  Pa^il  ed.  1842, 
iroL  i.,  p.  19.)  ,.       » 
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vTdual  Bubstsnces,  but  names  of  a .  peculiar  kind  of  entities  termed 
Universal  Substances.     Because  "we  c^  think  -find  speak  of  man  in 

giBneral,  that  is,  of  alt  men  in  so  far  as  possessing  the  common^  attri- 
Ut^s  of  the  species,  without  fastening  our  thoughts  permanently  on 
some  one  individual  man ;  therefore  man  in  general  was  supposed  to 
be,  not  an  aggregate  of  individual  men,  but  an  abstract  or  uoiversal 
maU)  distinct  from  these. 
.  It  may  be  imagined  what  havoc  metaphysicians  trained  in  these 
liabits  made  wit&  philosophy,  when"  they  came  to  the  largest  generali- 
zations of  all.  SuostanticB  Secundee  of  any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but 
such  Substantias  Secundae  as  to  6v,  for  example,  end  to  iv^  standing  for 
peculiar  entities  supposed  to  be  inherent  m  all' things  which  exist,  or 
which  are  said  to  be  onct  were  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  intelligible 
4i|CUidsion;  especially  fince,  with  a  just  perception  that'  the  truths 
^hich  jj^ilosophy  pursues  are  generjat  truths,  it  was  soon  laid  down 
that  the^e  general  substances  were  the  only  objects  of  science,  being 
immiillible,  while  individual  substaitces  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  real  knowledge. 
This  misapprehension  of  the  import  of  general  lan|[uage-  constitutes 
Mysticism,  a  word  so .  tnuch  oftener  written  and  spSken  than  under- 
stood. ^Ipiether  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mystictsidt  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ^cribing  objective  existence  to 
the  subjective  cr^tions  of  the  mind's  own  faculties,  to  mere  ideas  of 
the-  intellect ;  and  believing  that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these 
ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in  them  what  takes  place  in  the 
world  without.  -^  . 

§  5.  Proceedil%  with  the  enumeration  of  a  priori  fallacies,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  them,  with  as  much  reference  as  possible  to 
their  natural  affinities,  Xve  come  to  another,  which  is  also  nearly  allied 
■to  the  fallacy  puiceding  the  last,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
variety  of  it  as  th^ 'fallacy  lasl  mentioned  does  to  tlie  6ther.  This,  too, 
represents  nature  as  bound  to  conform  herself  to  the  incapacities  of 
our  intellect ;  but  instead  of  only  asserting  that  nature  cannot  do  a 
Kng  because  wc  cannot  conceive  it  done,  goes  the  still  greater  length 
of  averring  that  nature  does  a  particular  thing,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  Wf.  can  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not.  Absurd  as  this  seems 
when  iO  plainly  stated,  it  is  a  received  principle  among  philosophers 
ftjp  demonstrating  a  priori  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena.  A  phe- 
^  iipmeBon  must  follow  a  certain  law,  because  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
•  .  *  should  deviate  from  that  law  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  This 
is  called  t!he  principle  of  the  Sufiicient  Reason ;  and  by  means  of  it 
philosophers  ofteQ  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  able  to  establish, 
without  any  appe4«,to  experience,  the  most  general  truths  of  experi- 
MBRtal  physics.      * 

Take,  for  example,  two  of  the  most  elementary  of  all  laws,  the  law 
of  inertia  and  the  first  law  of  motion,  A  body  at  rest  ca^not,  it  is 
affirmed,  begin  to  move  unless  acted  upon  by  some  external  force : 
because,  if  it  did,  it  roust  either  move  up  or  down,  foru*ard  or  back- 
ward, and  so  foHh ;  but  if  no  outward  force  acts  upon  it,  there  can  bo 
W)  rcas(M  for  it^  moving  up  rather  than  down,  or  down  rather  than 
up,  &c.,  ergo  it  wUl  not  move  .at  ^11.     Q.  E.  D. 

This  reasoning  I  conceive  \m  Ae  entirely  fallacious,  as  indeed  Dt. 
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Brown^  in  his  treatiaa  on  Cause  and  Effect,  has  ^ho\^  with  ^eat 
'acuteness  and  justness  of  .thought^  We  have  before  Remarked,  that 
almost  every  fallacy  niay  bo  referred  to  diflerent  genera  by  diflerent 
«modes  of  filling  up  the  supjlressed  steps,  And  thjis  paijticular  one  may, 
at  our  option,  be  brought  Under  petitio  prihciyii.  It  supposes  that 
nothing  can  be  a  "  sufficient  reason"  for  a  body's  moving  .in  one  par- 
ticular direction,  except  some  external  force.  But  this  is  the  wery 
thing  to  be  proved.  Why  not  some  internal  force  ?  Why  ^ot  the  law 
of  the  thing's  own  nature  ]  Since  these  philosophefB  think  it  i\eces- 
sapy  to  prove  the  law  of  inertia,  they  of  course  do  not  suppose  it  to  be 
self-evident;  they  must,  therefore,  be  of  opinion  that,  previously  to -all 
proof,  the  supposition  of  a  body's  moving  by  intertial 'ira]gHilse  is  an 
admissible  hypothesis  r  but  if  so,  why  is  not  the  hvpothesis  also  adrais- 

.  sible,  that  the  internal  impuke  acts  naturally  in  some  one  particuNkr 
direction,  not  in  another  ]  If  spontaneous  -motion  .might  hoitft  been 
'the  law  of  matter,  why  not  spontaneous  motion  towards  the  sun, 
towards  the  earth,  or  towards  the  zenith  ?  Why  not,  as  the  a^fctents 
supposed,  tpwards  a  particular  place  in  the  universe,  appropriated  to 
each  particular  kvra  of  substajoce  ?  Surely  it  is  not  allowable  to  say 
that  spontaneity  of  motion  is  credible  in  itself,'  but  not  credible  if  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  any  determinate  direction.  '  '''. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  chose  to  assert  that  all  bodies  whfen  uncontrolled 

•  set  out  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  north  pole,  he  might  equally  prove 
his  point  by  the  prihdple  of  the  Sufficient  Reason.     By  what  right  is 

•  it' assumed  that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  particular  state  which  cannot  be 
deviated  from  without  special  cause  ?  .  Why  not  a  state  of  motion,  and 
of  some  particular  sort  of  motion  ]  Wliy  may  we  not  say  that  the 
natural'  state  of  a  horse  lefl  to  himself  is  to  amble,  Meause  otherwise 
he  must  either  trot;  gallop,  or  stand  still,  and  because  we  know  no 
reason  why  he  should  do  one  of  these  rather  than  another  1  If  this  is 
>4o  be  called  an  unfair  use  of  the  *'  sufficient  reasoUn"  and  the  otlier  a 
fair  one,  there  must  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  a  state  of  rest  is  more 

'  natural  to  ahorse  than  a  state  of  ambling.  If  this  moans  that  it  is  the 
ydaXc  which  the  animal  will  assume  when  left  to  himself,  that  is  th#^ 
teiy  point  to  be  proved ;  aiid  if  it  does  not  moan  this,  it  can  only  meaif 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  shnplest  state,  and  tlierefore  the  most  likely 
to  prevail  in  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  fallacies  or  natural  preiMSices 
we  have  already  examined.-  '        "  * 

So  afj^aiii  of  the  First  Law  of  Motion ;  that  a  body  once  motinj 
vnll,  '}£  left  to  itself,  continue  to  move  uniformly  in  a  sti-aight  lino.     An 

'  attempt  is  made  to  prove  this  law  by  saying,  that  if  not,  the  body  must 
deviate  cither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  it  should  do  one  -more  than  the  other.  But  who  pould  Jcnow,  an- 
tecedently to  experience,  whether  there  was  a  reai^^  or  not  ]  ^igj!^ 
it  not  be  the  nature  of  bodies,  or  of  some  particular  todies,  to  deviate 
towards  the  right  ?  or  if  the  supposition  is  preferred,  towards  the  east, 
or  south  ?  It  was  long  thought  that  bodies,  terrestrial  ones  at  least, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  deflect  downwartls  j  and  there  is  no  shadow 

'  of  anything  objectionable  in  the  supposition,  except  that  it  is  not  true. 
The  pretended  prpof  of  the  law  of  motion  is  even  mor^manifi^y  un- 
tenable than  that  of  tlie  law  of  inertia,  for  it  is  flagrantly  incoinhtent ; 
it  assumes  that  the  continuance  of  motion  in  the  tlirection  first  taken  is 
more  natural  than  deviation  either  to  tmight  or  to  the  left,  but  denies 
3N 
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that  one  of  these  can  posaibly  be  more'  nsftural  tjian  tha  otb«r. '  All 
these  fknctee  of  the  possibility  of  knov^ng  what  is/ilatur^  or  not  natural 
by  any  other  m^ans  than  experience;, are,  in  trutli,  entirely  futile.  The 
real  and  only  proof  of  the  laws  of  motion^  or  of  anjr  other  law  .of  the 
liniver^  is  e^cperience ;  it  is  simply  that  no  other  supppsitions  explain . 
or  are  consistent  with  the  facts  of  universal  nature. 

Geonaeters  have,  in  all  ages,  been  open  to  the  imputation  of  en- 
deavoring to  prove  the  most  general  facts  of  the  outward  world  by 
sophistical  reasoning,  in  order  to  avoid  appeals  to  the  senses.  Archi- 
medes, says  Professor  Playfair,*  established  some  of  the  elementary 
propositions  of  statics  by  a  process  in  which  he  "borrows  no  principle 
'  from  experiment,  but  establishes  his  conclusion  entirely  by  reasomug 
d  priori.  He  assumed,  indeed,  that  equal  bodies,  at  die  ends  of -the 
equal  arms  of  a  lever,  )yill  balance  one  another*  apd  also  that  a  cylin- 
der or  parallelepiped  of  homogeneous  matter,  will  be  balanced  about 
its  centre  of  magnitude.  These,  however,  are  not  inferences  from 
experience ;  they  are,  properly  speaking,  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  principle  of  the  Suihcient  Reason.''  And  to  this  day  there  are 
few  geometers  who  would  not  think  it  far  more  scientific  to  establish 
these  or  any  other  premisses  in  this  way,  than  to  rest  their  evidence 
upon  that  famiUar  e^^perience  which  in  the  case  in  question  might  have  . 
been  so  safely  appealed  to. 

§  6.  Another  natural  prejudice,  of  most  extensive  prevalence,  and 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  errors  fallen  into  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers in  their  physical  inquiries^  was  this :  That  the  idifferences  in 
nature  must  correspond  to  our  received  distinctions ;  thaX  effects  wliich 
we  are  accustomed,  in  popular  language,  to  call  by  different  names, 
and  arrange  in  different  classes,  must  be  of  different  natmres,  and  have 
different  causes.  This  prejudice,  so  evidently  of  the  same  origin  with  . 
those-  already  treated  of,  marks  more  especially  the  earliest  stage  of 
science,  when  it  has  not  yet  broken  loose  from  die  tranunels  of  every- 
day phraseology. '   The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  fallacy  among 

»the  Greek  philosophers  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  generally  know- 

^  ing  no  other  language  than  their  own ;  from  which  it  lyas  a  consequence 

that  their  ideas  followed  the.  accidental  or  arbitrary  combinadons  of 

.that  language^  more  completely  than  can  -happen  among  the  modems 

.  to  any  but  iUittrate  persons.     They  had  great  difficulty  m  distinguish- 

Jing  between  things  which  their  language  confounded,  or  in  putting 
*  Tnentally  together  things  which  it  distinguished ;  and  could. hardly  com- 
bine the  objects  in  nature  into  any  classes  but  those  which  were  made 
for  them  by  the  popular  phrases  of  their  own  country ;  or  at  least 
could  not  help  fancying  those  classes  to  be  natural,  and-  all  others 

0  vbitraiy  ahd  artificial.  Accordingly,  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Wliewell, 
scientific  invest igati<^n  among  die  Greek  philosophers  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  middle  ages,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  sifling  and 
analyzing  of  die  notions  attached  to  common  language.  They  thought 
that  by  determining  the  meaning  of  words,  they  could  become  ac- 
quainted vwth  facts*  •  ■  They  took  for  granted,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,t 
'* that  philosophy  must  result  fro^n  the  relations  of  those  nodons  which 
are  involved  'in  the  common  use  .of  language,  and  they  proceeded  to 

*  Dissertatioru  ut  8Upr&,  pp.  29&t9; 

t  ifyiory  of  Me  hiiiwtive  ^cmhcm,  Book  i.,  chap.  1. 
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seek  it  by  studying  such  notions/'  In  his  next,  chapter  Mr.  Whewell 
has  so  well  illustrated  and  exemplified  this  error,  Uiat  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  him  at  some  length. 

'•The  propensity^*'  says  he,  **to  seek  for  principle's  in  the  coitinion 
usages  of  language,  may  be  discerned  at  a  very  early  period.*  Thus 
we  have  an  example  of  it  in  a  saying  which  is  reported  of  Thales,  the 
founder  of  Grqek  philosophy.  When  he  was  asked,  'What  is  the 
greatest  thing]*  ho  replied-  'Place;  for  all  other  things'  are  <t9»  the 
'world,  but  the  world  is  in  it.'  In  Aristotte  we  have  the  consummation 
of  this  mode  of  speculation.  The  usual  point,  from  which  he  stiatrts  in 
his  inquiries  is,  that  we  say  thus  or  thus  in  common  language.  Thus, 
when  he  has  to  discuss  the  question  whether  (here  be,  in  any  part  of 
the  universe,  a  void,  or  space  in  which  there  is  nothing,  he  inquires  first 
ii^  how  many  senses  we  say  that  one  tiding  is  in  another.  He  enumer- 
ates many  of  these ;  we  say  the  part  is  in  the  whole,  aa  the  finger  is  in 
the  hand ;  again  we  say,  the  species  is  in  the  genus,  as  man  }8  included 
in  animal;  again,  the  government  of  Greece  is  ifi  the  king;  and  various 
other  senses  are  described  and  exemplified,-  but  of  all  these  (he  most 
proper  is  when  we  say  a  thing  is  t«i  a  vessel,  and  generally  in  place. 
He  next  examines  what  pTAce  is,  and  comes  to  this  conclusion,  that '  if 
about  a  body  there  be  another  body  including  it,  it  is  in  place,  and  if 
not,  not*  A  body  moves  when  it  changes  its  place ;  but  he  adds,  that 
if  water  be  in  a  vessel,  the  vessel  being  at  rest,  the  parts  ofnhe  water 
may  still  move,  for  they  are  included  by  each  other ;  so  that  while  the 
whole  does  not  change  its  place,  the  parts  may  change  their  place  in  a 
circular  order.  Proceeding  then  to  the  question  of  a  void^  he  as  usual 
examines  the  different  senses  in  which  (he  term  is  used,  and  adopts,  as 
the  most  proper,  place  without  matter ;  with  ne'u^ful  result.*' 

"Again,  in,a  question  concerning  mechanical  action,  he  says,  *  When 
a  ihan  moves  a  stone  by  pushing  it  with  a  stick,  we  say  both  that  th^ 
man  moves  the  stone,  and  that  the  stick  moves  the  stone,  but  the  latter 
mitre  properly* 

"Again,  we  find  the  Greek  philosophers  applying  themselves'to ex- 
tract their  dogmas  fi'om  the  most  general  and  abstract  nptions  which 
they  could  detect ;  for  example,  from^  the  conception  of  the  Universe 
as  One  or  as  Man/  things.  .  They  tried  to  determine  how  far  we  may, 
or  must,  combine  with  theise  conceptions  that  of  a  whole,  of  parts,  of 
number,  of  limits,  of  place,  of  beginning  or  end,  of  ful)  or  void,  of  rest 
or  motion,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  like.  The  analysis  of  such  con- 
ceptions with  such  a  view,  occupies,  for  instance,  almost  the  whole  of 
Aristotle's  Treatise  on  the  Heavens.*' 

The  following  paragraph  n^erits  particular* attention:  —  "Another 
mode  of  reasoning,  very  widely  applied  in  these  attempts,  was  the  doC' 
trine  of  contrarieties ,  in  which.it  was  assiuned,  that  adjectives  or  sub- 
stantives which  are  in  common  language,  or  in  some  abstract  mode  of 
conception,  opposed  to  each  other,  must  point  at  some  fundamental 
antithesis  in  nature,  which  it  is  important  to  study.  Thus  Aristotle 
says,  that  the  Pythagoreans,  ft-om  the  •  contrasts  which  number  sug- 
gests, collected  ten  principles — Limited  and  Unlimited,  Odd  and  Even, 
One  and  Many,  Right  j^nd  Left,  Male  and  Female,  Rest  and  Molion, 
Straight  and  Curved,  Liglit  and  Darkness,  Gk)od  and  Evil,  Square  and 

Oblong Aristotle  himself  deduced  the  doctrine  of  four  elements  and 

6ther  dogmas  by  oppositions  of  the  same  kind.*' 
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'  Of  the, manner  in.  whigh,  from  preminses  obtained  in  this  W^y,  the 
lUicients  attempted  to  deduce  laws  of  nalnre,,  one-example  is  given  by 
Mr.  Whewell  a  few  pages  furthei*  on.  "Aristotle  decidias  that  there  is 
no  iK)id,  on  such  arguments  as  this.  In  h  void  there  eould  be  ho  di£- 
.ference  of  up  and  down ;  for  as  in  nothing  there  arb  no  differences,  so 
there  ar6  none  in  a  privatibn  or  negation  ;  i>ut  a  void  is  merely  a  priva-  ' 
tion  or  negation  of  mattet ;  therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies  could  not  move 
up  and  down,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to  do.  It  is<easily  seen*'  (Mr. 
WheWell  very  justly  adds)  **  th^t  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  elevates 
the  familiar  forms  of  language,  and  the  intellectual  connexions  of  terms, 
to  a  supremacy  over  facts ;  making  truth  depend  upon  whether  terms 
ai*e  or  are  not  privative,  and  whether  we  say  thisU:  bodies  faU  naturally, ^^ 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the  same  relations  obtain  between 
objects  themselves,  which  obtain  between  our  ideas  of  them,  '}&  here 
seen  in  the,  extreme  stage  of  its  development.  For  the  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing, exemplified  in  the  foregoing  instances,  assumes  no  less 
than  that^the  proper  way.  of  arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature,  is  to 
•study  nattlre  henself  subjectively ;  to  apply  our- observation  and  anal- 
ysis not  to  the  facts^  but  to  the  common  notions  entertained  of  those 
facts. 

Many  other  equally  striking  examples  may  be  given  of  the  tendency 
lo  assume  that  things  which  for  the  convenience  of  common  life  are 
plficedin  different  classes,  must  differ  in  every  respect.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  universal  and  deeply-rooted  prejudice  of  antiquity  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  that  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena  must  be  essentially 
different,  and  could  in  no  manner  or  degree  depend  upon  the  same 
laws.  Of  the  same  kind,  also,  was  the  prejudice  against  which  Bacon 
contended,  that  ndthing  produced  by  nature  could  be  successfully 
imitated  by  man;  "**  Calorem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  diffcrre;  ne 
scilicet  homines  putent  se  per  opera  ignis,  aliquid  simile  iis  quae  in 
Naturafiunt,  educere  et  formare  posse:"  and  again,  " Compositionem 
tan  turn  opus  Hominis,  Mistione^n  vero  opua.  soliufir  Naturae  esse :  ne 
scilicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  Uo^por^m  naturahum  genera- 
tionem  aut.transformationem/*  •  The  grand  distinction  in  the  ancient 
philosophy,  between  natural  and  violent  motions,  though  not  v^thout 
a  plausible  foundation  in  the  appearances  themselves,  was  doubtless 
J^eatly  recommended  to  adoption  by  its- Conformity  to  this  prejudice. 

§  7.  From  the  fundamental  error  of  the  scientific  inquirers  of  anti- 
*quity,  we  p^ss,  by  a  natural  association,  to  a  pcarcely  less  flmdamental 
one  of  their  great  rival  and  successor,  Bacon. ^  It  has  excited  the 
suri)rise  of  philosophers  that  the  detailed  system  of  inductive  logic, 
which  this  extraordinary  man  labored  to  construct,  has  been  turned  to 
so  little  direct  use  by  subsequent  inquirers,^  having  neither  continued, 
except  in  a  few  of  its  generalities,  to  be  recognized  as  a  theory,  nor 
having  conducted  in  practice  to  any  great  scientific  results.  But  this, 
though  not  unfrequently  remarHed,  has  scarcely  received  any  plausible 
explanation ;  and  sotne^  indeed,  have  preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules 
of  inducticm  are  useless/ TQther^  than  suppose  that  Bacon's  rules  are 
grounded  upon  an  insafficient  analysis  of  the  inductive  process.  Such, 
however,  will  be  seen  to  b^.the  ftict,  as  soon  as  it  is  considered,  that 

^'^JiTiwum  Or^mmHi  Aplfe  75. 
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Bacon  entirely  overlooked  Plur^ity  of  Caoises.  All  his  rules  tacitly 
iniply  the  assmnptioii,  so  contrary  ta  all  we  now  know  of  nature,  that 
a  phenomenon  cannot  have  more  than  one  qauso.         «        *  . 

When  BacoQ  is  inquixing  into  what  ke,  terms  &e  forma^  calidi  out 
Jrigidi^  gravis  aut  levu,  sicci  aut  humidi^BXiA.  the  Hke,-  he  never  for  an 
instant  doubts  that  there  is  some  one  thing,  some  invariable  condition 
or  set  of  conditions,  which  is  present  in  all  cases  ofhent,  or  of  cold,. or 
of  whatever  other  phenome\ion  he  is  considering ;  the  only  diC^oulty 
being  to  find  what  it  is  ;  which  accordingly  he  triea  to  do  by  a  process 
of  elimination;  rejecting  or  excluding,  'by  negative  instancelk,  whatever 
is  not  the  forma  or  cause,  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  is.  But,  jthat  this 
fanna  or  cause  is  ene  thing,  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  hot  objects, 
he  has.no  more  doubt  of^  man.  another  person  has  that  there  is  always 
some  cause  or  other.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  could  not 
be  necessary,  even  if  we  had  not  already  tre^ted.so  nilly  ofl^he  question^ 
to  point  out  how  widely  this  supposition  is  at  vai^iance  with  the  truth. 
It.  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  Bacon  that,  falliilg  into  this  error,  he. 
should  have  fixed  almost  exclusively  upon' a  clas^  of  inquiries  in  whicl^ 
it  was  particularly  fatal ;  namely,  inquiries  into  the  .causes  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  objects.  For  his  assumption,  groundless  in  eve^^* 
case,  is  false  in  a  peculiar  degree  with  respect  to  those  sensiblo  quali- 
ties* In  regard  to  scarcely  any  of  them  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
trace  any  unity  of  cause,  any  set  of  Conditions  invariably  accompanying 
the  quality.  The  -conjunctions  of  such  qualities  with  one  another 
constitute  the  variety  of  Kinds,  in  which,  as  already  remarked,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  trace  any  law*  Bacon  was  seekiug  for 
what  did  not  exist  The  phenpmenon  qf  which  he  sought  for  the  onjS 
cause  has  oftenest  no  cause  at  all,  and  when  it  has,  depends  (as  far  as  • 
hithertd  ascertained)  upon  an  unassignable  variety  of  oistinct  causes, 

.  And  upon  this  rock  every  one  must  split,  who,  like  Bacon,  repre- 
sents to  himself  as  the  first  and  fundamental  problem  of  science  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  a  giVen  effect,  rather  than. what  are  the 
effects  of  a  given  cause.  1%  was  shown,  in  an  early  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  Induction,*  how  much  mbre  ample  are  the 
resources  which  science  commands  for  the  .latter  than  for  the  former 
inquiry,  since  it  is  upon  the  latter  only  that  we  can  throw  any  direct 
light  by  means  of  experiment ;  the  pOwer  of  artificially  producing  an' 
effect,  implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  its  causes.  If 
we  discover  the  causes  of  effects,  it  is  generally  by  having  previously 
discovered  the  effects  of  causes :  the  greatest  skill  in  devising  crucisd 
instances  for  the  former  purpose  may  only  end,  a^  Bacon's  physical 
inquiries  did,  in  no  result  at  all.  Was  it  that  his  eagerness  to  acquire 
the  power  of  producing  fbr  man's  benefit  effects  of  practical  importance 
to  human  life,  rendering  )iim  impatient  of  pursuing  that  end  b^  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  made  even  him,  the  champion  of  .experiment,  prefer  the 
direct  mode,  though  one  of  mere  observation,. to  the  indirect,  in  which 
alone  experiment  was  possible?  Oe  hiui '^;v:en  ^acon  not  entirely 
cleared  his,  mind  from  the  notion  of  xhe  vxii^tm^  diat  "  reruns  cognos- 
cere  causas'*  was  the  sole  object  of.pihU^sophjiJI^eilid,  that  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  things  belonged  to  servile  tfgcf  ij^B^^JEiiical  arts? 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while  the  imly^^BSBieBi.mode  of  cultivating 

.  ♦  gopra.  p.  «lr  r^^.  ;. 
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Speculative  aciencewas  missed  from  an  lindae  contempt  of  mandal 
<ypetatiaD«,  the  false  speculative  views  thus  engendered  gave  in  their 
turn  a  /alse  direction  to  such  practical  and  mechanical  aims  as  were 
BtiH  suffbred  to  exist.  The  assuiiipdon  univeTBal  anloiig  the  ancients, 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  diat  there  were  principlet  of  heat  and  cold, 
'  dryn^  and  moisture,  Sec,  led  dil'ectly  to  a  belref  iii  alchemy ;  in  a 
transmutation  of  sirbstanceB,  a  change  fVoftt  one  Kind  into  another. 
JWhy  should  it  not  be  possible  to  malce  gold  1  Bach  of  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  gold  had  its  forina,  its  easence,  its  set  of  condi- 
tions, which  if  we  could  discover,  and  learn  ho^  to  realize,  we  conlA 
.  superinduce  that  particular  property  upon  any  other  substance,  upon 
wood,  or  iron,  or  Ume,  or  clay.  If,  then,  we  could-  effect  'this  with 
respect  to  every  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  the  precious  metals, 
we  should  have  converted  the  other  substance  into  gold.  Nor  did  this, 
if  once  the  premisscis  were  granted,  appear  to  transcend  the  real  pow- 
'ete  of  man.  For  daily  experience  showed  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  distinctivo  sensible  properties  of  aqy  object,  its  consistence,  its 
color,  its  taste,  its  smell,  its  shape,  admitted  of  '^^^i'^S  totally  changed 
by  fire,  or  water,  or  some  'other  chemical  agent.  The  forma  of  all 
those  qualities  seeming,  therefore,  to  be  within  human  power  either  to 
produce  or  to  annihilate,  not  only  did  the  transmutation  of  substances 
appear  abstractedly  possible,  but  the  employment  of  the  power,  at  our 
I     choice,  fiJr  practical  ends,  seemed  by  no  means  hopeless. 

A  prejudice  universal  in  the  ancient  world,  and  from  which  even 
Bacon  was  so  far  from  being  free,  that  it  pervaded  and  vitiated  the 
whole  practical  part  of  his  system  of  logic,  may  with  good  reason  be 
ranked'  high  in  the  order  of  Fallaaes  of  Which  we  are  nott  treating. 

'  %  8.  There  remains  one  a  privri  ^iMjr  or  natural  prejudice,  the 
most  deeply-rooted,  perhaps,  of  all  'which  we  have  enumerated :  one 
'Vrhich  not  ODly  reigned  supreme  in  the  ancietit  world,  but  still  possesses 
almost  undisputed  dominion  over  .many  of  the  most  cultivaiea  minds; 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Humerous  instances  by  which 
I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  exemplify  it,  wilt  be  taken  from  the  writings 
of  recent  philosophers.  This  is,  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
mu^tr  or  at  least  probably  wiU,  resemble  the  phenomenon  itself. 

Conformably'  to  what  we  have  before  remarked  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrencii,  this  fallacy  might  without  much  impropriety  have  been 
placed  in  a  diQerent  class,  among  Fallacies  of  Generalization:  for 
experience  does  afford  a.  certain  degree  of  countenance  to  the  assuau>- 
don.  The  Cause  does,  in  very  many  cases,  resemble  ii«  effect ;  like 
produces  like.  Many  phenomena  have  s  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate 
''■their  owq  existence,  or  to  give  rise  to  other  pbeoomena  similar  to  them- 
selves. Not  to  mention,  forms  actually  moulded  upon' one  another,  as 
impressiouB  on  wax  and  the  likf,  in  which  the  closest  resemblance 
between  the  effect  and  its  cause  is  ilm  vciy  last  of  the  phenomeBhn ; 
all  motion  lends  to  continue  itaeH'  with  it »  own  velocity,  and  in  its  own 
original  direction';  and  the  motion  of  imo  body  tends  la  set  others  in 
motion,  whioh  is  indeed  the  mont  contmon  of  the  modes  in  which  tbe 
tnotions  of  bodies "odipa^e.  "We  meJ  ,'tcarcely  refer  to  contagion, 
fermentation,  and  t&^uH);  or  to  the  production  of  efleCts  by  die 
growth  or  cxpannton  Or ^^erm  urrudmient  resembling  on  asmaller 
scale  the  completed  phtnttelVTion— as  in  Che  growth  of  a  plant  ra^  uinMl 
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fltim  an  embryo,  that  embryo,  itself  deriving  its  oHffn  from  another 
plant  or  abim^  of  ^e  eame  kiniL  Agaiif,  tlie  thoughts,  or  teminiB- 
cences,  which  aru  effects  .of  our  paat  sensationa,  resemble  those  seDsa- 
tioni;  fuelinga  produce  similar  fbelmgs  by  fira;  of  sympathy  ;  acts 
produce  similar  acts  by  involuntary  or  voluntary,  imitation.  With  so 
.  many  appearances  in  its  favor,  no  wondeir  if  a  preaumptiBn  naturally 
grew-  up  in  men's  minds,  that  causes  must  neceuarSif  resemble  tfa^ir 
flfiecta,  and  that  like  could  ai%ti/  be  produced  by  like. 

'Thia  principle  of  fallacy  has  osUatly  presided  over  the  fantastical 
attempts  to  influence  the  course  of  nature  by  coi^ectuxal  means,  the 
ohoice  of  which  was  not  directed  by  previous  observation  and  experi- 
ment The  guesa  almost  always-tixed  apon  some  means  which  pos- 
seaeed  features  of  real  or  apparent  resemblance  to  the  end  in  view, 
If.a  chai^  was  wanted,  «s  by  Ovid's  Medea,  to  prolong  life,  all'  long- 
lived  animals,  or  what  were  esteemed  such,  .frere  collected  ttnd  brewed 
into  a  broth ; — ■ 

Mcdefuit  iiric 

Squamea  Ciayphii  tenuis  membnuu  chttlydii 

ViVBCiaqoe  jvcur  ceni:  (juib^B  iniuper  addil 

On  oputqae  norem  cornicii  iwcula  puis. 

A  similar  notion  was  embodied  in  the  celebrated  medical  theory 
called  the  "  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  "  which  is  no  less,"  says  Dr. 
Paris,*  "  than  a  belief  that  every  natural  subtancc  which  posaesses. 
any  medicinal  virtue,  indicates  by  an  obvious  and  well-marked  ex- 
ternal character  the  disease  for  which  it  is  a  remci^,  or  the  object 
for  which  it  should  be  employed."  This  outward  character  was 
generally  some  feature  of  resemblance,  real  or  fantastical,  either  to 
the  effect  it  was  supposed  to  produce,  or  to  the  phenomenon  over 
which  i|s  power  was  thought  to  be  exercised.  "  Thus  the  lungs 
of  a  fox  must  be  a  spedflo  for  asthma,  because  that  animal  is  re- 
markable for  its  strung  powers  of  respiration.  Turmeric  ha^  a 
brilliant  yellow  color,  which  indicates  that  it  has  the  power  of  curing 
the  jaundice;  for  the  same  reason  poppiesmust  relieve  diseases  of  the 
head;  Agaricus  those  of  the  bladder;  Castia  Jtatula  the  affections  of 
the  inlcsttnea,  and  AiHstolochia  the  disorders  of  the  uterus :  the  polish- 
ed surface  and  stony  hardness  which  po  eminently'  characterize  the 
seeds  of  the  Lithospcrmum  officinale  (common  gromwellj  wore  deemed 
K  certain  indication  of  their  efficacy  in  calculous  and  gravelly  dis- 
orders: for  a  similar  rcasoii,  the  roots  of  the  Saxifraga  granulata 
(white  saxifi^ge)  gained  reputation  in  tlio  cure  of  the  same  disease ; 
and  the  Euphrasia  (eye-bnght)  acquired  fame,  as  an  application  in 
complaints  of  tlie  eye,  because  it  exhibits  a  black  spot  in  its  corolla 
reaembljng  the  pupil.  The  blood-stopo,  the  Heliotropium  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  occasional  small  specks  or  points  of  a  olood-red  color 
exhibited  on  its  green  surface,  is  even  at  Inis  day  employed  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scollnriil,  t..  sKiji  Ji  hlofdNij;  Fniiu  Oil-  lioaej  and 
nettle  tea  continues  a  popiiliir  nmcilj  for  tliu  cari^  ol'  Uriiairia.  Il  is 
also  assorted  that  some  siili.-t;iucas  bcor  ^Q  signa/urct  of  the  huTOCVa, 
ai  the  petals  of  the  red  ro^c  that  of  the  hlod^i  Vid  tlii'  routs  of  rhabarb 
and  the  flowers  of  saffron  tinu  of  thobilf." 

The  early  speculations  rcspix'tjuc;  the  cliaxpieat  composition  of  bodies 
Were  rendered  abortive  by  no  rirctiinslan;^  jvore,  than  by  their  inva- 

'^WnuKoJajin,  ut  aopra,  pp.  lfhS-7. 
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riably  taking;  for  granted  tliat  tfaci  propejties  of  the  elements  most  re- 
semble those  of  the  com^yottds  which  ^ere  formed  from  Xhem. 

To  descend  to  more  mo<Iem  instances ;  it  was  long  thought  fiid  was 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  Cartesians  and  even  by  Leibnitz  against  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  (nor  did  Newton  himself,  as  we,  have  seen, 
contest  the  assumption,  but  eluded  it  by  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,)  that 
nothing  (of.  a  physical  nature  at  least)  could  account  fbr  motion,  except 
previous  motion  ;  the  impulse  or  impact  of  some  other  body.  Jt  was 
very,  long  before  the  scientific  world  could  prey  ail  upon  itself  to  admit 
attraction  and  repulsion  (i.  e,  spontaneous  tendencies  of  particles  to  ap- 
>  prpach  or  recede  from  one  Aiother)  as  ultimate  laws,  do  more  requiring 
to  be  accounted  for  than  impulse  Itself,  if  indeed  the  latter  were  not, 
.  in  truth,  resolvable  into  the  former.  From  this  same  source  arose  the 
innumerable  hypojthescs  to  explain  those,  classes  of  motions  which  ap- 
peared more  mysterious  than  others  because  there- was  no  obvious 
mode  of  attributing  them  to  impulse,  as  for  example  the  TOkmtary  mo- 
tions of  the.  human  body.  Such  were  the  interminable  systems  of 
vibrations  propagated  along  the  nerves,  or  animal  spirits  rushing  up 
and  down  between  the  muscles  and  the  brain :  which,  if  llie  facts 
could  have  been  proved,  would  no  doubt  have  been  an  important  ad- 
dition'to  our  knowledge  of  phypological  laws ;  ijutthe  mere  invention, 
or  arbitrary  supposition  of  them,  could  not  unless  by  the  strongest  de- 
lusion be  supposed  to  render  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  more  com- 
prehensible or  less  mysterious.     Nothing,  however,  seemed  satis&cto- 

•  ry,  but  to  make  out  that  motion  was  caused  by  motion ;  by  something 
hke  itself.  If  it  was  not  one  kind  of  motion  it  must  be  another.  In 
l^ke  manner  it  was  supposed  that  the  physical  qualities  of  objects 
must  arise  from  some  similar  quality^  or  perhaps  only  some  quality 
bearing  tlie'*same  name,  in  the  particles  or  atoms  of  which  the  objects 
were  composed;  that  a  sharp  taste,  for  example,  must^se  from  sharp 
particles.  And  reversing  the  inference,  the  effects,  produced  by  a 
pbenomenon  must,  it  was  supposed,  resemble  in  their  physical  attri- 
butes the  phenomenon  itself.  .  The  influences  of  the  planets  were  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  their  visible  peculiarities :  Mars,  being  of  a 
red  color,  portended  fire  and  slaughter ;  and  the  like.' 

,  Passing  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  we  may  notice  among  the  most 

remarkable  fruits  of  this  d^rt<?rt  fallacy,  two  closely  analogous  theories, 
employed  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  to  bridge  ovor  the  chasm 
between  the  world  of  mind  and  that  of  matter :  the  species  sensibiles  of 
the  Epicureans,  and  the  modem  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  of 
ide^s.  These  theories  are  indeed,  prbbably,  indebted  for  their  exist- 
ence not  solely  to  the  fallacy  in  question,  but  to  that  fallacy  combined 
with  another  natural  prejudice  already  adverted  to,  that  a  thing  cannot 
act  where  it  is  not*  In  both  doctrines  it  is  assumed  that*  the  phenom- 
enon which  takes  place  in  us  when  we  see  or  touch  an  object,  and 
which  we  regard  as  an  effect  of  that  object,  or  rather  of  its  presence  to 
our  organs,  must  of  necessity  resemble  very  closely  the  outward  object 
itself.  To  fulfill  this  condition,  the  Epicureans  supposed  that  objects 
were  constantly  projecting  in  all  directions  impalpable  images  of  them- 
selves, which  entered  at  t]^e  eyes  and  penetrated  to  the  mind  :  wliile 
modem  philosophers)  though  they  rejected  this  hypothesis,  agreed  in 
deeming  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  not  the  object  i^olf,  but  a  mental 
image  or  representation,  of  it,  was  the  direct  object  of  perception.    Dr. 
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Reid  had  to  employ  a  world  of  argument  and  Ulustration  to  familiarize 
pbople  with  the  truths  that  the  Sensations  tit  impressions  on  our  minds 
Qeed  not  tieccssarily  be  copies  of/  or  have  any  reseqfibUnce  to,  the 
causes  which  produce  them)  in^onposition  to  the  natural  prejudice 
which  led  paen  to  assimilate  tdie  action  of  bodies  upon  our. senses^  and 
tlirough  them  upon  our  minds,  to  the  transfer  of  a  given  fprm  from  one 
object  to  anbther  by  actual  moulding.  The  works  of  Dr.  Heid  aj;e 
even  now  the  most  effectual  course  o£  study  for  detaching  the  mind 
from  the.  prejudice  of  which  this  was  an  example.  And  the  value  of 
the  setvice  which  he  thus  rendered  to  poplar  philosophy,. is  not  much 
diminished  although  we  may  hold,  vnth  Brown,  that  he  went  too  far 
■in  imputing  the  *'  ideal  theory'*  as  aif  mctual  tenet,  to  the  generality  of 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  and  especially  to  Locke  and 
Hume  :  for  if  they  did  not  themselves  consciously  fsUlinto  the  error^ 
unquestionably  they  often  led  their,  readers  in^o  it. 

The  prdj«dice,  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  must  resemble 
the  phenomenon,  is  occasionally  exaggerj^ted,  at  least  verbally,^  into  a 
still  more  p9,lpablc  absurdity;  the  conditioQS  of  the  thing  are  spoken 
of  as  if  liiey  were  tlie  very  thing  itself.  In  Bacon's  model-inquiry, 
which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the  Novum  O^ganum,  the  inquisUio 
injhrinam  calidif  the  conclusion  whiebjbe  favors  is  that  heat  is  a  kind 
of  motion ;  meaning  of  couise  not  the  feeling  of  heat,  but  the  conditiqns 
of  the  feeling;  meanings  therefore,. only,  that  whei*ever  there  is  hea^ 
tbere  must  first  be  a  particular  kind  of  motion ;  but  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  his  language  between  these  two  ideas,  expressing  himself  es 
S  heat,  and  the  conditions  of  heat,  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  So 
Darwin,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Zoonomia,  says,  *'  The  word  idea  has 
y^ous  meanings  in  the  writers'  of  metaphysics :  it  is  here  used  simply 
for  those  notions  of  external  things  which  out  organs  of  sense  bring  us 
acquainted  with  originally*'  (thus  far  the  proposition,  though  vague,  is 
unexceptionable  in  meaning),  "  and  is  defined  a  contraction,  a  motion, 
or  configuration,  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  immediate  organ  of 
sense.*'  Our  notionsy  a  configuration  of  the  fibres !  What  kind  of 
philosopher  must  he  be  who  thinks  that  a  phenomenon  is  defined  to  be 
the  condition  on  which  he  supposes  it  to  depend  ?  Accordingly  he 
•ays  soon  after,  not  tliat  our  ideas  are  caused  by,  or  consequent  upon, 
certain  organic  phenomena,  but  "  our  ideas  are  animal  motions  of  the 
organs  of  sense."  And  this  cpnfusion  runs  through  the  four  volun^es  of 
the  Zoonoraia ;  the  reader  never  knows  whether  the  writer  is  speaking 
of  the  effect,  or  of  its  supposed  cause ;  of  the  idea,  a  state  of^  mental 
consciousness,  or  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  wl)ich  be  coiisid*- 
ers  it  to  presuppose. 

I  have  given  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  the  natural  prejudice, 
that  causes  and  their  efibcts  must  resemble  one  another,  has  operated 
in  practice  so  as  to  give  rise  to  grievous  errors.  I  shall  now  go  Airther, 
and  produce  from  the  writings,  even  of  recent  philosophers^^  instances 
in  which  the  prejudice  itself  is  laid  down  as  an  established  principle. 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  last  of  his  very  remarkable  lectures  on  Locke 
(which  as  a  resume  of  the  objections  of  the  opposite  school  to  thatgi^eat 
man's  doctiines,  is  a  work  of  eminent  merit)^  enunciates  this  maxim  iq 
the  following  unqualified  terms:  "  Tout  ce  qui  est  vrai  de  I'effet  est 
vrai  de  la  cause.*'  A  doctxine  to  which,  unlefB  in  some  peculiar  and 
technical  meaning  of  the  words  cause  and  effect,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
30 
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gined  that  any  person  vould  UteraTly  adhere:  ^ut  he  ivho  could  80 
wi'ite  must  be  far  enough  tfom  seeing,  that  thc^  very  reverse  might  be 
the  fkct ;  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  ^e  supposition  that  no  one 
property  which  is  true  of  the  effect  might  be  true  oi  the  caused  .Without 

foing  quite  so  far  in  point  of  expression,  Coleiidge,  in  liis  Biographia 
tiieraria*  affirms  as  an  **  evident  truth,"  that  "  the  law  of  causality 
holds  only  between  homogeneous  things,  i,  e,,  things  having  some 
common  property,*'  and  therefore,  **  cannot  extend  from  one  world 
into  another,  its  opposite :"  hence,  as  mind  and  matter  haVe  no  com- 
mon property,  mind  cannc^t  act  upon  matter  nor  matter  upon  mind. 
What  is  this  but  the  d  priori  fallacy  of  which  we  are  8pe&kin|r?  The 
doctrine,  like  ma^y  others  of  Coleridge,  is  taken  from  Spinosa^  in  the 
first  book  of  whose  Ethica  (De  Deo)  it  stands  as  the  Third  Proposi- 
tion :  '*  Q-uae  res  nihil  commime  inter  se  habent,  earum  una  alterius 
causa  esse  non-potest,''  and  is  there  proved  from  two  so-called  axioms, 
equally  gratuitous  with  itself ;  but  Spinosa,  ever  systematically  con-- 
distent,  pursued  the  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  consequen<^,  the  materi- 
ality of  God, 

The  same  conception  of  impossibility  led  the  ingenious  and  subtle 
mind  of  Leibnitz  to  his  ^celebrated  doctrine  of  a  preestablished  har- 
mony. He,  too,  thought  that,  niind  Could  not  act  upon  matter,  nor 
especially  matter  upon  mind,  and  that  the  two,  therefore,  must  have 
been  aiTanged  by  tneir  Maker  like  two  clocks,  which,  though  uncon- 
nected with  one  another,  strike  simultaneously,  and  always  point  to 
the  same  hour.  Malebranche's  equally  famous  theory  of  Occasional 
Causes  was  a  further  refinement  upon  this  conception  :  instead  of  sup- 
posing the  clocks  originally  arranged  to  strike  together,  he  held  that 
when  the  one  strikes,  God  interposes,  and  makes  the  other  strike  in 
correspondence  with  it, 

Descartes,  in  like  mamier,  whose  works  are  a  rich  mine  of  almoet 
every  description  of  a  priori  fallacy,  says  that  the  Efficient  Cause  must 
at  least  h^ve  all  the  perfections  of  the  effect,  and  for  this  singidar 
reason :  '*  Si  enim  ponamiis  aliquid  in  ide&  reperiri  quod  non  fuerit  in 
ejus  caus^,'hoc  igitur  habet  a  nihilb;"  of  which  it  is  scarcely  a  parody 
to  say,  that  if  there  be  pepper  in  the  soup  there  must  be  pepper  in  the 
cook  who  made  it,  since  otherwise  the  pepper  \Vould  be  without  a 
caiise.  A  similar  fallacy  is  committed  by  Cicero  in  his  second  book 
Jk  Finibus^  where,  speaking  in  his  own  person  aglainst  the  Epicureans, 
he  charges  them  with  inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
ihind  had  their  origin  from  those  of  the  body,  and  yet  that  the  former 
were  morfe  valuable,  as  if  the  effect  could  surpass  the  cause.  "  Animi 
-  voluptas  oritur  propter  voluptatem  corporis,  et  major  est  animi  voluptas 
quam  corporis  1  ita  fit  ut  gratulator  laetior  sit  quam  i8,cui  gratulatur." 
Even  that,  surely,  is  no  absolute  impossibility :  a  man's  good  fortune 
has  been  known  to  give  more  pleasure  to  others  than  it  gave  to  the 
man  himself. 

Descartes,  with  no  less  readiness,  applies  the  same  prindple  the 
Converse  way,  and  infers  the  nattt|*e  of  the  effects'  from  the  assumption 
that  they  must,  in  this  or  that  property,  or  in  all  their  properties, 
resemble  their  cause.  To  this  class  belong  his  speculations,  and  those 
of  so  many  others  afler  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order  of  the  omVerse, 

/    ♦  VoL  L,  chap.  8. 
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not  from  />b8ervation,  but  from  the^notion  vcf  think  ourselves  able  to 
form  of  the  qualities  of  the  Godhead.  This  sort  of  inference  was 
probably  never  carried  to  a  greater  lengtll  than  it  was  in  one  particular 
instance  by  Descartes,  when,  as  a  proof  of  one  of  his  physical  prijici-'. 
pies,  that  the  quantity^  of  motion  in  the  universe  is  invariable,  he  h&d 
recourse  to  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Optimism,  in  ajl 
it8  shapes;  is  -an  *  example  of  the  same  species  of  fallacy :  God  is  per- 
fect, -therefore  what  we  think  perfection  nlust  obtain  in  riature.  Even 
in  our  own  time  men  do  not  cease  to  oppose  the  divine  benevolence  to 
the  evidence  of  physical  facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  ex- 
ample. As  if  thie  subjection  of  mankind  to  physical  suffering,  often  • 
entirely  unavoidable,  and,  when  capable  of  being  warded  off,  capable 
only  by  means  of  forethought  and  self-restraint,  were  more  difBcult  to 
reconcile  with  the  ways  of  Providence  in  some  one  of  its  particular 
manifestations  than  in  so  m&ny  others.  '  As  if,  in  so  far.  as  pain  is  an 
imperfection,  any  one  day's  experience  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  deyoutest  mind  that  imperfection,  in  that  sense,  in  the  work; 
eMered  into  the  plans  of , the  Creator,  and  that  no  attribute  redly 
incompatible  with  it  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to  him. 

Although  several  other  varieties  of  a  priori  fallacy  might  probftWy 
be  added  to  those  here  specified,  tlMHe  are  all  against  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  any  special  caution.  Our  object  is  to  open,  without 
attempting  or  affecting  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Having  illustrated, 
therefore,  this  first  class  'of  Fallacies  at  sufficient  length,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  second.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALLACIES  OP  OBSERVATION. 


-§  1.  Phom  the  fallacies  which  are  properly  Prejudices,  pr  prcsuinp- 
tions  antecedent  to,  and  superseding,  proof,  we  pass  to.  those  which  he 
in  the  incorrect  performance  of  the  proving  process.  And  as  Proof, 
in  its  widest  extent,  embraces  one  or  more  or  all  of  three  processes, 
Observation,  Generalization,  and  Deduction  j  we  shall  consider  in  their 
order  the  errors  capable  of  being  committed  in  these  three  operations. 
And  first,  of  the  first  mentioned. 

A  fallacy  of  nMsobservation  may  be  ei'thet  negative  or  positive; 
either  Non-observation  or  Mal-observation.  It.  is  non-observation, 
when  all  the  error  consists  in  overlooking,  or  neglecting,  facts  or  par- 
ticulars which  ought  to  have  been  observed.  It  is  mal-obsci-vation, 
Vfrhen  something  is  not  simply  unseen,  but  seen  wrong ;  when  the  f%pt 
or  phenomenon,  ii^stead  of  being  recognized  for  what  it  is  in  reality, 
is  mistaken  for  something  else. 

§  2.  Non-observation  may  either  take  place  by  overlooking  instances, 
or  by  overlooking  some  of  the  circumstances  of  a  given  instance.  If 
we  weje  to  conclude  that  a  fortune-teller  was  a  true  prophet,  from  not 
adverting  to  the  cases  in  which  his  predictions  had  oeen  falsified  by 
the  event,  this  would  be  nop-observation  of  instances:  but  if -we  ov^r- 
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looked  or  remained  i^orant  of  the  fdct  that  in  cases  yrbere  the  pre- 
dictions hkd  come  true,  he  had  been  in  collusion  with  some  one  who 
had  given  him  the  information  on  which  they  were  grounded,  this 
would  be  Bon-observation  of  circumstances*. 

.  The  'former  case,  in  so  far  as  the  act  of  induction  from  insufficient 
evidence  is  concernedly  does  not  fall  under  this  second  class  of  Fallacies, 
but  undgr  the  third,  Fallacies  of  Generalization.  In  ev^ry  such  case, 
howevery  there  are  two  defects  or  errors  instead  of  one :  there  is  the 
error  of  treating  the  insufficient  evidence  as  if  it  were  sufficient,  which 
is  a  Fallacy  of  the  third  class ;  and  there  is  the  insufficiency  ^tself ;  the 
not  having  better  evidence ;  which,  when  such  evidence,  or  in  other 
\yords,  when  x>ther  instances,  were  to' be  had,  is  Non-observation  ;  and 
the  erroneous  inference,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  is 
a  Fallacy  of  the  second  class. 

'  It-belongs  not  to  our  purpose  to  treat  of  non-observation  as  arising 
from  casual  inattention,  from  general  slovenliness  of  mental  habits,  want 
of  due  practice  in  the  use  of  the  observing  faculties,  or  insufficient  in- 
terest in  the  subject  The  question  pertinent  to  lo^c  is — Giranting 
the  want  of  complete  competency  in  the  observer,  on  what  points 
is  that  insufficiency  on  his  part  lUiely  tq  lead  him  wrong  1  or  rather, 
vhat  sorts  of  instances,  or  of  ciroimstances  in  any  given  instance, 
ace  most  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  observers  generally;  of  mankind 
at  large?  .  . 

§  '3.  First,  then,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  instances  on  one  side  of 
a  question  are  more  likely  to  be  remembered  and  recorded  than  those 
on  the  other ;  especially  if  there  bp  any  strong  motive  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  nrst  but  not  of  the  latter ;  these  last  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  and  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  recognized  explanation  of  the  credit  given,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  evidence,  to  many  classes  of  impostors ;  to  quack  doctors>  and  for- 
tune-tellers in  all  ages ;  to  the  *'-<running  man"  of  modem  times,  and 
the  oracles  of  old.  Few  have  considered  the  extent  to  which  this 
fallacy  operates  in  practice,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  palpable 
negative  evidence.  A'  striking  example  of  it  is  die  faith  whicn  the 
uneducated  portion  of  the  agricultural  classes,  in  diis  and  other  coun- 
tries, continue  to  repose  in  the  prophecies  as  to  weather  supplied  by 
almanac  i^iakers :  although  every  season  affords  to  them  numerous 
cases  of  completely  erroneous  prediction;  but  as  every  season  also 
furnishes  some  cases  in  which  the  prediction  is  verified,  this  is  enough 
16  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  with  people  who  do  not  reflect  on 
the  number  of  instances  requisite  for  what  we  have  called,  in  our  in- 
ductive terminology,  the  Elimination  of  Chance  j  since  a  certain  num- 
ber of  casual  coincidences  not  only  may  but  will  happen,  between  any 
two  unconnected  events. 

Coleridge,  in  one  of  the  essays  in  the  "Friend,  has  very  happily 
illustrated  the  matter  we  are  now  considering,  in  discussing  the  origin 
of  a  proverb,  "  which,  differently  worded,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,"  viz.,  "  Fortune  favors  fools."  This  proverb, 
says  he,  "  admits  of^ various  explanations.  It  may  arise  from  pity,  and 
thi  soothing  persuasion  that  Providence  is  eminently  watchful  over  the 
helpless,  and  extends  an  especial  care  to  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
canng  for  themselves.     So  used,  it  breathes  the  same^  feeling  as  *  God 
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vtetnpers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/  or  the  more  sportive  adage,  that 
Vthe  fairies  take  care  of  children  and  tipsy  folk.'  "  So  fat,  the  notion 
<partakos  of  the  character  of  a  &llacy  of  Generalization.  But  he  con- 
tinues, **  The  persuasion  itself;  in  addition  to  the  general  religious 
feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  Itess  general  love  *of  the  mary^ous, 
may  be  accounted  for  from  our  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  eflfects,  that 
seem  disproportionate  to  their  visible  cause,  and  all- circumstances  that 
are'  in  any  way  strongly  contrasted  with  our  notions  of  the  persons 
under  them."  Omitting  some  further  explanations  which  woiild  refer 
the  -error  to  mal-oljservation,  or  to  the  other  species  of  non-j>bservation 
(that  of  circumstances),  I  take  up  the  quotation  further  on.  "  Unfore- 
seeti  coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a  man,  yet  if  they  have 
done  for  him  only  what  possibly  from  his  own  abilities  he  might  havp 
effected  fpr  himself,  his  good  work  will  excite  less  attention^  and  the 
instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men  should  attain  their 
objects  seems  natural,  and  we  neglect  the  -circumstances  tjiat  perhaps 
produced  that  success  of  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  skill 
or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  On  the  fact  and  remember  it,  as  something 
strange,  when  the  same  happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So. too, 
though  the  latter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concurrences 
that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man,  yet  his  failure  being  no 
inore  than  might  have  "been  expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  felly, 
it  lays  no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the  odier  undis- 
tiAmiished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us, 
and  is  forgotten.  Had  it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously  false,  that 
those  all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn  of  science  on 
the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  obscure  promise  of  some  9ne  great 
constitutive  law,  in  the  light  of  which  dwell  dominion,  and  the  power 
of  prophecy;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  of'having  been,  as  they  really 
were,  preconcerted  by  meditation,  and  evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect, 
had  occurred  by  a  set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  father  and 
'  founder  of  philosophic  alchemy;  if  they  had  presented  themselves  to 
Professor  Davy  exclusively  in  consc<juence  of  his  hick  in  possessing  a 
particular  galvanic  battery;  if  this  battery,'  as  far  as  Davy  wae^  con- 
cerned, had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact  it  was) 
desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  testimony 
of  experience  to  his  principles,  and  in  order  to,  bindf  dowli-  material 
nature  under  the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by  tor- 
ture, unequivocal  answers  to  prepared  and  j^econceivcd  questions, — 
yet  still  they  would  not  have  been  talked  of  or  described  els  instances 
of  luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skill.  But  should  an  accident  have  disclosed' similar  discoveries  to  a 
mechanic  at  Birrainffham  or  Sheffield,  and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich 
in  consequence,  and  partly  by  the.  envy  of  his  neighbors  and  partly 
with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below  ^ar  m  the 
general  powers  of  his  understanding ;  then,  *  O  whett  a  lucky  fellow ! 
Well,  Fortiyie  does  favor  foOls — that's  for  certain! — It  is  always  so!' 
And  forthwith  the  exdaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  instanqes. 
Thus  accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all  denominations  do  in 
their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy 
and  giatify  our  love  of  the  marvelous,  by  the  sweeping  pre) verb, 
Fortune  favors  fools.*' 
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This  passage  Very  happily  ^ets  forth  the  manner  in  y^rbich,  under  the 
loose  mode  of  induction  v^hich  proceeds  per  fnumerationem  *implicemf 
not  seeking  for  instances  of  EOich  a  kind  as  to  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  generalizing  from  any  >vhich  occur,  or  rather  which  ^.re 
remembered,  opinions  gro^  up  With  the  apparent  sanction  of^  experi- 
ence, which  have  no  foundation  in  the  laws  of  nature  at  alL  '*  liaque 
recte  respondit  iUe,"  (we  may  say  with  Bacon,*)  "  qui  cum  suspensa 
tabula  in  templo  ei  iponstraretur  eorum,  qui  vota  solverant,  quod 
naufiragii  periculo  elapsi  sint,  atque  interrogando  premeretur,  anne 
tum  quidem  Deorum  numen  agnosceret,  qu^sivit  denuo.  At  ubi  sunt 
fUi  depicli  qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perierunt  ?  Eadexn  ratio  est  fere 
omnis  superstitionis,  ut  in  Astrologicis,  in  Somniis,  Ominibus,  Neme- 
sibus,  et  nujusmodi ;  in  quibus,  homines  delectati  hujusmodi  vanitati- 
bus,  adVertunt  eventus,  ubi  in^plentur ;  ast  ubi  fallunt,  licet  multo  fte- 
queutius,  tamen  negligtmt,  et  praetereunt/'  And  he  proceeds  tp  say, 
that  independently  of  the  love  of  the  marvelous,  or  any  other  bias  in 
the  inclinations,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in.  the  intellect  itself  to  this 
kind  of  fallacy;  since  the  mind  is  more  moved  by  affirmative  instances, 
'although  negative  ones  are  of  most  use  in  philosophy :  "Is  tamen 
humane  intellectui  error  est  proprius  et  perpetuus,  ut  magis  moveatuf 
et  excitetur  Affirmativis,  quam  Negativis ;  cum  rite  et  ordine  aequum 
se /utrique  praebere  debeat ;  quin  contra,  in  omni  Axiomsite  vero  con- 
stituendo,  major  vis  est  instantiae  negativae." 

But  the  greatest  of  alj  causes  of  non-observation  is  a  preconceived 
opinion.  This  it  is  whicb,  in  aill  ages,  has  made  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  and  every  separate  section  of  it,  for  the  most  part  unobser- 
vant of  all  facts,  however  abundant,  even  when  passing  under  their  own 
eyes;  which  are  contradictory  to  any  first  appearance,  or  any  received 
tenet.  It  is  worth  ^yhile  to  recall  occasionally  to  the  oblivious  memory 
of^mankind,  some  of  the  striking  instances  in  which  opinions  that  the 
simplest  experiment  would  have  shown  to  be  erroneous,  continued  to 
be  entertained  because  nobody  ever  thought  of  trying  that  experiment., 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  exhibited  in  the  Copemican 
controversy.  The  opponents  of  Copernicus  argued  that  the  earth  did 
not  move,  because  if  it  did,  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  hfgh  tower 
\vould  not  reach  the  grounij  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  but  at  a  little  dis- 
.  tance  from  it,  in  a  contrary  direction  to. the  earth's  course ;  in  the  same 
manner  (said  they)  as,  if  a  ball  is  let  drop  from  the  mast-head  whil6 
the  ship  is  in  frill  sail,  it  does  not  fall  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
but  nearer  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  The  Copcmicans  would  hare 
silenced  these  objectors  at  once  if  they  had  tried  dropping  a  ball  from 
the  mast-head,  because  they  would  have  found  that  it  does  fall  exactly 
at  the  foot,  as  the  theory  requites:  but  no;  they  admitted  the  spurious 
§ict,  and  struggled  vainly  to  make  out  a  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  "  The  ball  was  no  part  of  the  ship — and  the  motion  forward 
was  not  natural,  either  to  the  ship  or  to  the  ball.  The  stone,  on  the 
pther  hand,  let  fall  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  3.  part  of  the  earth; 
and  therefore,  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  which  were  naturai 
to  the  earth,  were  also  natural  to  the  stone ;  the  stone  would,  there- 
fore, retain  the  same  motion  with  the  tower,  and  strike  the  ground  pre- 
cisely'at  the  bottom  of  it."t 

*  Nov.  Org.,  Aph.  46.  f  Playfaib's  DiuertaiUm,  sect  4. 
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OAer  examples,  scarcel J  less  Striking,  afe  recoixle3t)y  Mr.  Whewell,* 
Mrbere  imaginary  laws  of  nature  have  continued  tp  be  received  as  real, 
;DEierely  because  no  one  person  had  ste^ily  looked  at  facts  which  almost 
every  one  had  the  oppottunity  of  observing.-  *'  A  vague  and  loose 
•mode  of  looking  at  facts  very  easily  observable^  left  men  for  a  long 
time  under  the  belief  that  a  body  ten  times  as.heayy  as  another  falls 
ten  times  as  fast;  that  objects  immersed  in  wa|;er  are  always  magnified, 
without  regard  to  the  form  of  the  surface ;  that  the  magnet  exerts  an 
irresistible  force;  that  crystal  is  always  found  associated  with  ice';  and 
the  like.  These  ^nd  many  other  are  examples  how  blind  and  careless 
l^n  call  be,  even  in  observation  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  ap- 
.  p^arances ;  and  they  show  us  t^at  the  mere  faculties  of  perception, 
although  Constantly  exercised  upon  innumerable  objects,  m^y  long  fail 
in  leading  to  any  exact  knowledge.'' 

The  influence  of  a  preconceived  theory  is  well  exeimplified  in  the 
superstitions  of  barbarians,  respecting  the  virtues  of  medicaments,  and 
cf  charms.  The  negroes,  among  whom  coral,  as  of  old  among  our- 
selves, is  worn  as  an  amuletr  affirm,  acccording  to  Dr.  Paris, t  that  its 
color  **  is  always  affected  by  the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  it  becom- 
ing.paler  in  disease.''  On  a  matter  open  to  universal  observation^  a 
f  general  proposition  which  has  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  truth,  ia 
pceived  as  a  result  of  experience ;  the  preconceived  opinion  prevent- 
ii^  all  observation  of  such  instances  as  do  not  accord  with  it.    . 

•  §  4.  For  illustration  of  the  first  species  of  non-o}}scrvation,  that  of 
Instances,  what,  has  now /be  on  stated  may  suffice.  But  there  may  also 
'  .  be  non- observation  of  spme  material  circumstances,  in  instances  which 
have  not  been  altogether  overlooked — ^nay,  which  may  be  the  very 
instances  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  theory  has  been 
founded.  As,  in  the  cases  hitherto  examined,  a  general  proposition 
was  too  rashly  adopted,  on  the  evidence-of  particulars,  true  indeed,  but 
insufficient  to  support  it ;  so  in  the  cases  to  which  we  now  turn,  tlie 
particulars  themselves  have  been  imperfectly  observed,  and  the  singu- 
lar propositions  upon  which  the  generalization  is  grounded,  or  some  at 
least  of  those  singular  propositions  are  false. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  cele- 
brated phlogistic  theory ;  a  doctrine  Which  accounted  for  combustion 
ty  the  extrication  of  a  substance  supposed  to  be  contained  in  all  com- 
bustible matter,  and  to  which  the  name  phlogiston  was  given.  The 
hypothesis  accorded  tolerably  well  with  superficial  appearances :  the 
ascent  of  flame  naturally  suggests  the  escape  of  a  substance ;  and.  the 
visible  residuum  of  ashes,  in  bulk  and  weight,  generally  falls  extremely 
short  of  the  combustible  material.  The  error  was,  non-observation  of 
an  important  portion  of  the-  actual  residue,  namely,  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  Wl^n  these  were  at  Tast  noticed  and  brought 
iiito  account,  it  appeared  to  be  an  universal  law,  that  all  substances 
gain  instead  of  losing  weight  by  undergoing  combustion ;  and,  afler 
Sie  usual  attempt  to  accommodate  the  old  theory  to  the  new  fa<?t  by 
means  of  an  arbitrary  hypothesis  (that  phlogiston  had  the  qua}ity  of 
positive  levity  instead  of  gravity),  chemists  were  conducted  to  the  true 

*  Whewill'8  Phil  o/tht  Inductivt  Scimcff,  ii.,  208. 
t  Pharmaeologiaf  p.  21 
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Explanation,  namely  thpt  instead  of  a  subst^ce  separated,  diere  was 
cm  the  contrary  a  substance  absorbed^ 

Many  of  the  absurd  practices  which  have  been  deemed  to  possess 
medicinal  ijfficacy,  have  beefa.  indebted  for  their  reputation  to  non- 
observance  of  some  accompanying  circumstance  which  was  the  real 
age^t  in  the  cures  ascribed  to  tnem.  Thus,  of  the  sympathetic  powder 
of  Sir  Kenelm  l^igby  :  "  Whenever  any  wound  had  been  inflicted, 
this  powder  was  applied  to  the  weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  which 
was,  moreover,  covered  with  ointment,  and  dressed  -two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  wound  itself  in  the  meantime,  waa'  directed  to  be  brought 
together,  and  carefully  bound  up  with  clean  linen  rags,  but  above  all, 
to  bfi  let  alone  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  bandages 
were  removed,  when  the  wound  was  generally  found  perfectly  united. 
The  triumpt  of  the  cure  was  decreed  to  the  mysterious  agency  of  the 
sympathetic  powder 'which  had  been  so  assiduously  applied  to  the 
weapon,  whereas  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  promptness 
of  the  cure  depended  upon  the  total  exclusion  of  air  froi|i  the  wound, 
and  upon  the  sanative  operations  of  nature  not  having  received  any 
disturbance  from  the  officious  interference  of  art.  The  result,  beyond 
all  doubt,  furnished  the  first  hint  which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved 
practice  of  healing  wounds  by  what  is  technically  called  Xhejirst  inten- 
tiony*  "  In  all  records,"  adds  Dr.  Paris,  "  of  extraordinary  cures 
performed  by  mysterious  agents,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  conceal  the 
remedies  and  other  curative  means  whiclj  were  simultaneously  admin- 
istered with  them :  thus  Oribasius  commends  in  high  terms  a  necklace 
of  Pajohy  root  for  the  ctu*e  of  epilepsy ;  but  we  lefam  that  he  always 
took  care  to  accompany  its  use  with  copious  evacuations,  although  he 
assigns  to  them  no  share  of  credit  in  the  cure.  In  later  times  wc  have 
a  good  specimen  of  diis  species  of  deception,  presented  to  us  in  a  work 
on  Scrofula  by  Mr.  Morley,  written,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  restoring  the  much  injured  character  and  use  of  the  Ver- 
vain ;  in  which  the  author  directs  the  root  of  this  plant  to'  b^  tied  \\'ith 
a  yard  of  white  satin  riband  around  the  neck,  where  it  is  to  remain 
until  the  patient  is  cured  ;  but  mark — during  this  interval  he  calls  to 
his  aid  the  most  active  medicines  in  the  mateiia  medica  !"t 

lu  other  cases  the  cures  really  produced  by  rest,  regimen,  and 
amusement,  have .  been  asgribed  to  the  medicinal,  or  occasionally  to 
the  supernatural,  means  which  were  put  in  requisition.  **  The  cele- 
brated John  Wesley,  while  he  commemorates  the  triumph  of  sulphur 
and  supplication  over  his  bodily  infirmity,  forgets  to  appreciate  the 
resuscitating  influence  of  four  months  repose,  from  his  apostolic  labors ; 
and  sucli  is  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  place  confidence  in 
th^  operation  of  mysterious  agents,  that  we  find  him  more  disponed  to 
attribute  his  euro  to'  a  brown  paper  plaster  of  ogg  and  brimstone,  than 
to  Dr.  Fothergiirs  salutaiy  prescription  of  country  air,  rest,  asses'  milk, 
and  horse  exercise.^f 

In  the  following  example,  the  circumstance  overlooked  was  of  a 
somewhat  different  character.  **  When  the  yellow  fever  raged  in 
America,  the  practitioners  trusted  exclusively  to  'the  copious  use  of 
mercury ;  at  first  this  plan  was  deemed  so  universally  efficacious,  that, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  it  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  that 

*  Pharmacologia,  pp.  23-4.  f  Ibid.,  p.  28.  t  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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death  never  took  place  after  the  mercury  had  evinced  its  effect  upctai 
the  system :  all  this  was  very  true,  but  it  furnish^  no  proof  of  the 
efHcaoy  of  that  metal,  since  the  disease  in  its  aggiavated  form  was  so 
rapid  in  its  career,  thai  it  swept  away  its  victims  long  before  the  .sys- 
tem could  be  brought  under  mercurial  influence,  while  in  its  milder 
shape  it  passed  off  equally  well  without  any  assistance  from  art/'* 

In  these  examples  the  circumstance  overlooked  was  cognizable  by 
the  senses.  In  other  cases,  it  is  one  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
only  be  arrived  at  by  reasoning;  but  the  Mlacy  may  still  be  classed 
under  the  head  to  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  name,  we 
have  given  the  appellation  Fallacies  of  Non-observation.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  faculties  which  ought  to  have  been  employed,  but  the  non- 
employment  of  them,  which  constitutes  this  natural  Order  of  Fallacies. 
"Wherever  the  error  is  negative,  not  positive ;  wherever  it  consists 
specially  in  overlooking,  in  being  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  some  fact 
which,  if  known  and  attended  to,  would  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
conclusion  aAived  at;  the  error  is  properly  placed  in  the  Class  which 
we  are  considering.  In  this  Class,  there  is  not,  as  in  all  other  falla- 
cies there  is,  a  positive  mis-estimate  of  evidence  actually  had.  The 
conclusion  would  be*just,  if  the  portion  which  is  seen  of  the  case  were 
the  whole  of  it ;  but  there  is  another  portion  overlooked,  which  vi- 
tiates the  result. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable  doctrine  which  has  occasionally 
found  a  vent  in  the  public  speeches  of  unwise  legislators,  but  which 
only  in  one  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  has  received  the  sanction  of  a 
philosopher,  natoely  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the  Grorgias 
of  Plato,  contending  that  punishment  must  have  some  other  and  higher 
justification  than  the  prevention  of  crime,  makes  use  of  this  argument 
— that  if  punishment  were  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  it  would  be 
indifferent  whether  we  punished  the  innocent  or  the  guilty,  since  the 
pnnishment,  considered  as  an  example,  is  equally  efficacious  in  either 
case.  Now  we  must,  in  order  to  go  along  with  M.  Cousin,  suppose, 
that  the  person  who  feels  himself  under  temptation,  observing  some- 
body punished,  concludes  himself  to  be  in  danger  of  being  punished 
likewise,  and  is  terrified  accordingly.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  if  the 
person  punished  is  supposed  to  be  innocent,  or  even  if  there  be  any 
doubt  of  his  guilt,  the  spectator  will  reflect  that  his  own  danger,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  not  contingent  upon  his  guiltiness,  but  tl^reatens  him 
equally  if  he  remains  innocent,  and  how  therefore  is  he  deterred  from 
guilt  by  the  apprehension  of  such  punishment  1  M.  Cousin  supposes 
that  men  will  be  dissuaded  from  guilt  by  whatever  renders  the  condi- 
tion of  the  guilty  more  perilous,  forgetting  that  the  condition  of  the 
innbcent  (also  one  of  the  elements  in  the  calculation)  is,  in  the  case 
Supposed,  made  perilous  in  precisely  an  equal  de^ee.  This  is  a  fal- 
lacy of  overlooking;  or  of  non-obsei'vation,  within  the  intent  of  our 
classification. 

Fallacies  of  this  description  are  the  great  stumbling-block  to  just 
views  in  political  economy.  The  economical  workings  of  society  afford 
innumerable  cases  in  which  the  effects  of  a  cause  consist  of  two  sets 
of  phenomena :  the  one  immediate,  concentrated,  obvious  to  vulgar 
eyes,  and  passing,  in  common  apprehension,  for  the  whole  effect ;  the 

*  Phafmacologiai  ppi  61-03. 
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ocfaer  widely  dififbsed,  or  lying  deeper  under  the  sai&ce,  and  which  is 
exaetlj  contrary  Ipidie  Ibrmer.  Take,  itTr  instance,  the  vulgar  notion, 
BO  plausible  at  the  fint  glance,  of  the  encutizagement  given  to  industry 
by  lavish  expenditure.  A,  who  spends  his  whole  income,  and  even 
htt  capital,  in  expensive  hving,  is  supposed  to  give  great  employment  to 
labor.  B,  who  lives  apon  a  small  portion,  and  invests  the  remainder  in 
the  funds,  is  thought  to  give  little  or  no  employment.  For  everybody 
sees  the  gains  which  are  made  by  A*s  tradesmen,  servants,  and  others, 
while  his  money  is  spending.  B*s  savings,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  whose  stock  he  purchased,  who  with  it  pays  a  debt 
he  owed  to  some  banker,  who  lends  it  again  to  some  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer ;  and  the  capital,  being  laid  out  m  hiring  spinners  and  weaverg, 
or  carriers  and  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels,  not  only  gi\es  immediate 
employment  to  as  much  industry  at  once  as  A  employs  during  the  whole 
of  his  career,  but  comin?  back  with  increase  by  the  sale  of  the  goods 
which  have  been  manufactured  or  imported,  form  a  fund  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  and  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  labor  in  per^ 
petuity.  But  the  careless  observer  does  not  see,  and  therefore  does- 
not  consider,  what  becomes  of  B's  money ;  he  does  see  what  is  done 
with  A's :  he  observes  the  amount  of  industry  which  A*8  profiision 
feeds ;  he  observes  not  the  far  greater  quantity  which  it  prevents  from 
being  fed :  and  thence  the  prejudice,  universal  to  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  even  yet  only  exploded  among  persons  more  than  com- 
monly  instructed,  that  prodigality  encourages  industry,  and  parsimony 
0  a  discouragement  to  iL 

The  common  argument  against  free-trade  is  a  fallacy  of  the  same 
nature.  The  purchaser  of  British  silk  encourages  British  industry ; 
the  purchaser  of  Lyons  silk  encourages  only  French ;  the  former  con- 
duct is  patriotism,  the  latter  ought  to  be  interdicted  by  law.  The 
circumstance  is  overlooked,  that  the  purchaser  of  any  foreign  com- 
modity of  necessity  causes,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  export  of  an 
equivalent  value  pf  some  English  article  (beyond  what  would  other- 
wise be  exported),  either  to  the  same,  foreign  country  or  to  some 
other  :  which  fact,  although  from  the  complication  of  the  circumstances 
it  cannot  always  be  verified  by  specific  observation,  no  observation  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  contradict,  while  the  evidence  of  reasoning  upon 
which  it  rests  is  absolutely  irrefragable.  The  fallacy  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  of  seeing  a  part  only  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  imagining  that  part  to  be  the  whole ;  and  may  be  ranked 
among  Fallacies  of  Non-observation. 

§  5.  To  complete  the  examination  of  the  second  of  our  five  classes, 
wo  have  now  to  speak  of  lyial-observation ;  in  which  the  error  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  something  is  unseen,  but  that  something  seen  is 
seen  wrong. 

Perception  being  infallible  evidence  of  whatever  is  really  perceived, 
the  error  now  imder  consideration  can  be  committed  no  otherwise 
than  by  mistaking  for  perception  what  is  in  fact  inference.  We  have 
formerly  shown  how  intimately  the  two  are  blended  in  almost  every- 
thing which  is  called  observation,  and  still  more  in  every  Description.* 
What  is  actually  on  any  occasion  perceived  by  our  senses  bemg  so 

•  Supra,  p.  383. 
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minute  in  d.mount,  and  genor^ly  so  unimportant  a  portion  ^of  the  state 
-of  facts  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  or  to  commoVMate,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  either  in  Our  observations,  o?  in  conveying  their 
result  to  others,  we  ought  not  to  mingle  inference  with  fact ;  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  when  we  do  so  we  ought  to  bo  aware  of  what  We 
are  doing,  and  to  know  what  part  of  the  assertion  rests  upon  conscious- 
ness, and  is  therefore  indisputable,  what  part  upon  inference,  and  is 
therefore  questionable.  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  an  universal  error  produced 
by  mistaking  an  inference  for  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses,  was 
the  resistance  made,  on  the  ground  of  common  sense,  to  the  Copemican 
system.  People  fancied  they  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set,  the  stars  revolve 
in  circles  round  the  pole.  We  now  know  that  they  saw  no  such  thing: 
what  they  really  saw  were-  9'  set  of  appearances,  equally  reconcila- 
ble with  the  theory  they  held  and  with  a  totally  different  one.  It 
seems  strange  that  such  su^  instance  as  this,  of  the  testimony  of  .the 
senses  pleaded  with  the  most  entire  conviction  in  favor  of  something 
which  was  a  mere  inference  of  the  judgment,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
a  false  inference,  should  not  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  bigots 
of  common  sense,  and  inspired  them  with  a  more  modest  distrust 
of  the  competency  of  mere  ignorance  to  judge  the  conclusions  of 
science. 

In  proportion  to  any  person's  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental 
cultivation,,  is  generally  his  inability  to  discriminate  between  his  infer- 
ences and  the  perceptions  on  which  they  were  grounded.  Many  a 
marvelous  tale,  many  a  scandalous  anecdote,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
incapacity.  The  narrator  relates,  not  what  he  saw  or  heard,  but  the 
impression  which  he  derived  ffem  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  of  which 
perhaps  the  greater  part  consisted  of  inference,  though  the  \vJiole  is 
related  not  as  inference,  but  as  matter-of-fact.  The  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing witnesses  to  restrain  within  any  moderate  limits  the  intermix- 
ture of  their  inferences  with  the  narrative  of  their  perceptions,  is  well 
known  to  experienced  cross- examiners ;  and  still  more  is  this  the  case 
when  ignorant  persons  attempt  to  describe  any  natural  phenomenon. 
"The  simplest  narrative,"  says  Dugald  SteWart,*  **of  the  most  illiterate 
obser\xr  involves  more  or  less  of  hypothesis ;  nay,  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  conjectural  principles  involved  in  his  statements.  A  village  pothe- 
cary  (and,  if  possible,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an  experienced  nurse) 
is  seldom  able  to  describe  the  plainest  case,  without  employing  a  phra- 
seology of  which  every  word  is  a  theory  ;  whereas  a  simple  and  gen- 
uine specification  of  the  phenomena  which  mark  a  particular  disease, 
a  specification  unsophisticated  by  fancy,  or  by  preconceived  opinions, 
may  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  mind  trained  by  long 
and  successful  study  to  thie  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that  of  the  faithful 
interpretation  of  nature,  "t 

♦  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  vol.  ii.,  ch.  4,  sect.  5. 

+  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Paris  {Pharmacologia,  pp.  76-7),  is  an  amusing 
instance  of  an  inference  mistaken  for  a  direct  perception.  •*  Shortly  after  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  tho  fixed  alkalies,  a  portion  of  potassium"  (a  sub- 
stance so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water)  "  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished chemists,  with  a  query  as  to  its  nature.  The  philosopher  observing  its  aspect 
and  splendor  fiid  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  metallic,  and  uniting  at  once  the  idea 
of  weight  with  that  of  metal,  the  evidence  of  his  senses  was- even  insufficient  to  dissever 
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The  universality  of  the  copfiision  between  perceptions  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  firom.  them,  and  the  rarity  of  the  power  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other,  ceases  to  surprise  us  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances  the  actual  perceptions  of  our  senses 
are  of  no  importance  or  interest  to  us  except  as  marks  from  which  we 
infer  something  beyond  them.  It  is  not  the  color  and  superficial  exten- 
sion perceived  by  the  eye  that  are  important  to  us,  but  the  object,  of 
which  those  visible  appearances  testify  the  presence ;  and  where  the 
aensation  itself  is  indifferent,  as  it  generally  is,  we  have  no  motive  to 
attend  particularly  to  it,  but  acquire  a  habit  of  passing  it  over  without 
distinct  consciousness,  and  going  on  at  once  to  the  inference.  So  that 
to  know  what  the  sensation  actually  was,  is  a  study  in  itself,  to  which 
the  painter,  for  example,  has  to  train  himself  by  special  and  long  con- 
tinued discipline  and  application.  In  things  further  removed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  outward  senses,  no  one  who  has  not  great  experience 
in  psychological  analysis  is  competent  to  break  this  intense  association : 
and  when  such  analytic  habits  do  not  exist  in  the  requisite  degree,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  mention  any  of  the  habitual  judgments  of  mankind 
on  subjects  of  a  high  degree  of  abstraction,  from  the  being  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  down  to  the  multiplication  table,  which  are 
not,  or  have  not  been»  considered  as-  matter  of  diiiect  intuition.  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  seek  to  prejudge  the  question  of  transcendental 
metaphysics^  how  far  a  certain  number  o€  these  habitual  judgments  are 
really  intuitive,  or  otherwise.  I  only  point  out  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  to  ascribe  an  intuitive  character  to  judgments  which  are  mere 
inferences,  and  often  false  ones.  No  one  can  doubt  that  many  a  de- 
luded visionary  has  actually  believed  that  he  was  £rectly  inspired  from 
heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  conversed  with  bim  face  to  fkce ; 
which  jfet  was  only,  on  his  part,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  appearances 
to  his  Senses  or  feelings  in  his  internal  consciousness  which  were  alto- 
gether an  insufficient  foundation  for  any  such  belief.  The  caution, 
therefore,  which  is  needful  against  this  class  of  errors,  could  not  with 
any  propriety  have  been  foregone  ;  though  to  determine  whether,  on 
any  of  the  great  questions  of  metaphysics,  such  errors  are  actually 
committed,  belongs  not  to  this  place,  but,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  to  a 
different  science. 

ideas  so  insepambly  associated  in  his  mind,  and,  balancing  the  specimen  on  hit  finfera,  he 
exclaimed, '  it  is  certainly  metallic,  and  very  ponderou»:  "  He  mistook  his  judgnuMt  ol  ths 
ponderosity  of  the  substance  for  a  sengation  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FALLACIES  OF  GENERALIZATION. 

*  §  1.  The  class  of  Fallacies  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak,  is  the 
most  extensive  of  all ;  embracing  a  greater  number  dna  variety  of 
unfounded  inferences  than  any  of  the  other  classes,  and  which  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  reduce  to  sub-classes  or  species.  If  the  attempt  made 
in  the  preceding  Books  to  define  the  principles  of  well-grounded  fi*ener- 
alization  has  been  successful,  all  geheralizations  not  conformable  to 
those  principles  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  brought  under  the  present 
class :  when  however  the  rules  are  known  and  kept  in  view,  but  a 
casual  lapse  committed  in  the  application  of  them,  this  is  a  blunder, 
not  a  fallacy.  To  entitle  an  error  of  generalization  to  the  latter  epithet, 
it  must  be  committed  on  principle ;  tibere  must  lie  in  it  some  erroneouk 
general  conception  of  the  inductive  process ;  the  legitimate  mode  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  observation  and  experiment  must  be  funda- 
mentally misconceived. 

Without  attempting  anything  so  chimerical  as  an  exhaustive  classifi- 
cation of  all  the  misconceptions  which  can  exist  on  the  subject,  let  us 
content  ourselves  with  noting,  among  the  cautions  which  might  be 
suggested,  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and  needful. 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  kind^  of  generalization  which, 
if  the  principles  already  laid  down  be  correct,  must  be  groundless : 
experience  cannot  afibrd  the  necessary  conditions  for  establishing  th^m 
by  a  correct  induction.  Such,  for  instance,  are  all  inferences  fii^m  tlie 
order  of  nature  existing  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  solar  system,  to  that 
which  may  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  universe;  where  the  phenom- 
ena, for  aught  we  know,  may  be  entirely  different,  or  may  succeed  one 
another  according  to  different  laws,  or  even  according  to  no  fixed  law 
at  all.  Such,  again,  in  matters  dependent  on  causation,  are  all  universal 
negatives,  all  propositions  that  assert  impossibility.  The  non-existence 
of  any  given  phenomenon,  however  uniformly  experience  may  as  yet 
have  testified  to  the  fact,  proves  at  most  that  no  cause,  adequate  to  its 
production,  has  yet  manifested  itself;  but  that  no  such  causes  exist  in 
nature  can  only  be  inferred  if  we  commit  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  we  know  all  the  forces  in  nature.  The  supposition  would  at  leaust 
be  premature  while  our  acquaintance  with  some  even  of  those  which 
we  do  know  is  so  extremely  recent.  And  however  much  our  knowl* 
edge  of  nature  may  hereaner  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
that  knowledge  could  ever  be  complete,  or  how,  if  it  were,  we  could- 
ever  be  assured  of  its  being  so. 

The  only  laws  of  nature  which  affbrd  sufficient  warrant  for  attribut- 
ing impossibility,  are  first,  those  of  number  and  extension,  which  are 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  agency  of  counteracting  causes ;  and  secondly,  the  univer- 
sal law  of  causality  itself.  That  no  variation  in  any  effect  or  consequent 
will  take  place  while  the  whole  of  the  antecedents  remain  the  same, 
may  be  affirmed  with  fiill  assurance.  But,  that  the  addition  of  some 
Dew  antecedent  might  not  entirely  alter  and  subvert  the  accustomed 
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consequent,  or  that  antecedents  competent  to  do  tliis  do  not  exist  in 
nature,  we  are  in  no  case  empowered  positively  to  conclude. 

§  3.  It  is  next  to  be  remarked  that  all  generalizations  which  profess, 
like  the  theories  of  Thales,  Democritus,  and  others  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers,  to  resolve  all  things  into  some  one  element,  or,  like  many 
knodem  theories,  to  resolve  phenomena  radically  different  into  the 
same,  are  necessarily  false.  By  radically  different  phenomena  I  mean 
impressions  on  our  senses  which  differ  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in 
degree.  On  this  subject  what  appeared  necessary  was  said  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Limits  to  the  Explanation  of  Laws  of  Nature';  but  as 
the  fallacy  is  even  in  our  own  times  a  common  one,  I  shall  touch  upon 
it  somewhat  further  in  this  place. 

When  we  say  that  the  force  which  holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
is  resolved  into  gravity,  or  that  the  force  which  make  substances  com- 
bine chemically  is  resolved  into  electricity,  we  assert  in  the  one  case 
what  is,  and  in  the  other  case  what  might,  and  probably  will  ultimately 
be  a  legitimate  result  of  induction.  In  both  these  cases,  motion  is 
resolved  into  motion.  The  assertion  is,  that  a  case  of  motion,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  special,  and  to  follow  a  distinct  law  of  its  own, 
conforms  to  and  is  included  in  the  general  law  which  regulates  another 
class  of  motions.  But,  firom  these  and  similar  generalizations,  counte- 
nance and  currency  has  been  given  to  attempts  to  resolve  not  motion 
into  motion,  but  heat  into  motion,  light  into  motion,  sensation  itself  into 
motion  (as  in  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations) ;  states  of  consciousness 
into  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  ruder  forms  of  the  materi- 
alist philosophy;  vital  phenomena  into  mechanical  or  chemical  pro- 
cesses, as  in  some  schools  of  physiology. 

Now  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  it  may  not  be  capable  of  proof, 
or  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  if 
proved,  that  certain  motions  in  the  particles  of  bodies  are  among  the 
conditions  of  the  production  of  heat  or  light;  that  certain  assignable 
physical  modifications  of  the  nerves  may  be  among  the  conditions  not 
only  of  our  sensations  or  emotions,  but  even  of  our  thoughts ;  that  cer- 
tain mechanical  and  chemical  conditions  may,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be 
sufficient  to  determine  to  action  the  physiological  laws  of  life.  All  I 
insist  upon,  in  common  .with  every  ;sober  thiaker  since  modem  science 
has  been  definitively  constituted,  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  supposed  that  by 
proving  these  things  one  step  would  be  made  towards  a  real  Cixplanation 
of  heat,  light,  or  sensation ;  or  that  the  generic  peculiarity  of  those 
phenomena  can  be  in  the  .least  degree  evaded  by  any  such  discoveries, 
however  well  established.  Let  it  be  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
most  complex  series  of  physical  causes  and  effects  succeed  one  another 
in  the  eye  and  in  the  brain  to  produce  a  sensation  of  color;  rays  falling 
upon  the  eye,  refracted,  converging,  crossing  one  another,  making  an 
inverted  image  on  the  retina,  and  afler  this  a  motion — let  it  be  a 
vibration  or  a  rush  of  nervous  fluid,  or  whatever  else  you  are  pleased  to 
suppose,  along  the  optic  nerve— a  propagation  of  this  motion  to  the 
brain  itself,  and  as  many  more  different  motions  as  you  choose;  still, 
at  the  end  of  these  motions,  there  is  something  which  is  not  a  motion, 
there  is  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  color.  Whatever  number  of  motions 
we  may  be  able  to  interpolate,  and  whether  they  be  real  or  imaginary, 
YfQ  shall  still  find,  at  the^nd  of  the  series^  a  motion  antecedent  and  a  color 
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consequent.  The  mode  in  which  any  one  of  the  motions  produces'^the 
next,  might  possibly  be  susceptible  of  explanation  by  some  general 
law  of  motion  previously  known  \  but  the  mode  in  which  the  last  nio- 
tion  produces  Vie  sensation  of  color,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  'law 
of  motion ;  it  is  the  law  of  color;  whieh  is,  and  must  alw&ys  remain  a 
peculiar  thing.  Where  our  consciousness  recognizes  between  two 
phenomena  an  inherent  distinction;  where  we  are  sensible  of  a  differ- 
ence which  is  not  merely  of  degi'ee,  and  feel  tbat  no  adding,  one  of  the 
phenomena  to  itself  would  produce  the  other;  any  theory  which 
attempts  to  bring  either  under  the  laws  of  the  other  must  be  false ; 
though  a  theory  which  merely  treats  the  one  as  a  cause  or  condition  of 
the  other,  may  possibly  be  true.  ^ 

§  4.  Among  the  remaining  forms  of  erroneous  generalization,  sev- 
eral of  those  most  worthy^of  and  most  requiring  notice  have  fallen  under 
our  examination  in  former  places,  where,  in  investigating  the  rules  of 
correct  induction,  we  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  distinction 
between  it  and  some  common  mode  of  the  incorrect.  In  this  number 
is  what  I  have  formerly  called. the  natural  Induction  of  uuinquiring 
minds,  the  Induction  of  the  ancients,  which  proceeds  per  enumcratia- 
nem  simplicem :  "  This,  that,  and  the  other  A  are  B,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  A  which  is  not  B,  therefore  every  A  is  B."  As  a  final  condem- 
nation of  this  rude  and  slovenly  mode  of  generalization,  I  will  quote 
Bacon*&  emphatic  denunciation  of  it ;  the  most  important  part,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  ventured  to  assert,  of  the  permanent  service  rendered 
by  him  to  philosophy.  "Inductio  quae  procedit  per  enumerationeta 
simplicem,  res  puerifis  est,  et  precario  concludit,"  (concludes  only  by 
your  leave,  or  provisionally,)  "  et  pericvtlo  exponitur  ab  instantia  con- 
tradictoria,  et  plerumque  secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,'  et  ex  his 
tantummodo  quce  prcBsto  sunt  pxonunciat.  At  Inductio  quae  ad  inven- 
tioncm  et  demonstrationem  Scientiarum  et  Artium  erit  utilis,  Naturam 
separaro  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  dcbitas ;  ac  deinde  post 
negativas  tot  quot  suificiunt,  super  affirmatives  concludere.'' 

I  have  already  said  that  the  mode  of  Simple  Enumeration  is  still  the 
common  and  received  method  of  Induction  m  whatever  relates  to  man 
and  society.  Of  ^is  a  Very  few  instances,  more  by  way  of  memento 
than  of  instruction,,  may  suffice.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  thought 
of  all  the  **  common-sense"  maxims  for  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  the  universal  formula :  "  Whatsoever  has  never  been,  will  never 
be."  As  for  example  :  negroes  have  never  been  as  civilized  as  whites 
sometimes  are,  therefore  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  so.  Women, 
as  a  class,  have  not  hitherto  equaled  men  as  a  class  in  intellectual 
energy  and  comprehensiveness,  therefore  they  are  necessarily  inferior. 
Society  cannot  prosper  without  this  or  the  other  institution ;  e.  g,y  in 
Aristotle's  time,  without  slaivery ;  in  later  times,  without  an  established 
priesthood,  without  artificial  distinctions  of  ranks,  &c.  One  working 
man  in  a  thousand,  educated,  while  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
remain  uneducated,  has  usually  aimed  at  raising  himself  out  of  his 
class,  therefore  education  makes  people  dissatisfied  with  theii  condi- 
tion in  life.  Bookish  men,  taken  from  speculative  pursuits  and  set  to 
work  on  something  they  know  nothing  about,  have  generally  been 
found  or  thought  to  do  it  ill ;  therefore  philosophers  are  unfit  for  busi* 
ness,   &c.,  &C.     All  these  are  inductions  by  simple  enumeratioiu 
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Reasons  having  some  reference  to  the  canons  of  scientific  investigatioB 
may  have  bieen  given  or  attempted  to  be  given  for  several  of  these 
propositions;  but  to  the  multitude,  of  those  who  parrot  them,  the 
enufheratio  simplex,  ex  Jus  tantummado  qua  prasto  sunt  pronuncians^ 
is  the  sole  evidence.  Their  fallacy  consi0ts  in  this,  that  they  are  induc- 
tions without  elimination ;  there  has  been  no  real  comparison  of  in- 
stances, nor  even  ascertainment  of  the  material  circumstances  in  any 
given  instance.  There  is  also  the  further  error,  of  forgetting  that  such 
generalizations,  even  if  well  established,  cannot  be  ultimate  truths,  but 
must  be  the  results  of  other  laws  mucli  more  elementary  ;  and  there* 
fore  could  at  most  be  admitted  as  empirical  laws,  holding  good  within 
the  limits  of  space  and  time  by  which  the  particular  observationsr  that 
suggested  the  generalization  were  bounded. 

This  error  of  placing  mere  empirical  laws,  and  laws  in  which  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  causation,  on  the  Bddtne  footing  of  certainty  as 
laws  of  cause  an  effect,  and  error  which  is  at  the  root  of  perhaps  the 
greater  number  of  bad  inductions,  is  exemplified  only  in  its  grossest 
form  in  the  kind  of  generalizations  to  which  we  have  now  referred. 
These,  indeed,  do  not  possess  even  the  degree  of  evidence  which  per- 
tains to  a  well- ascertained  empirical  law ;  but  admit  of  refutation  on 
the  empirical  ground  itself,  without  ascending  to  causal  laws.  A  little 
reflection,  indeed,  will  show  that  mere  negations  can  only  form  the 
ground  of  the  lowest  and  least  valuable  kind  of  empirical  law.  A 
phenomenon  has  never  been  noticed ;  this  only  proves  that  the  condi- 
tions of  that  phenomenon  have  not  yet  occurred  m  human  experience, 
but  does  not  prove  that  they  may  not  occur  to-morrow.  There  is  a 
higher  kind  of  empirical  law  than  this,  namely,  when  a  phenomenon 
which  is  observed  presents  within  the  limits  of  observation  a  series  of 
gradations,  in  which  a  regularity,  or  something  like  a  mathematical 
law,  is  perceptible :  from  which,  therefore,  something  may  be  ration- 
-  ally  presumed  as  to  those  terms  of  the  series  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  observation.  But  in  negation  there  are  no  gradations,  and  no 
series :  the  generalizations,  therefore,  which  <leny  the  possibility  of  any 
given  condition  of  Man  and  Society  merely  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  witnessed,  cannot  possess  this  higher  degree  of  validity  even  as 
empirical  laws.  What  is  more,  the  minuter  examination  which  that 
higher  order  of  empirical  laws  presupposes,  being  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these,  not  only  does  not  confirm  but  actually  refutes 
them.  For  in  reality  the  past  history  of  Man  and  Society,  instead  of 
exhibiting  them  as  immovable,  unchangeable,  incapable  of  ever  pre- 
seiiting  new  phenomena,  shows  them  on  the  contrary  to  be,  in  many 
most  important  particulars,  not  only  changeable,  but  actually  undergo- 
ing a  progressive  change.  The  empiriccd  law,  therefore,  best  expres- 
sive, in  most  cases,  of  the  genuine  result  of  observation,  would  be,  not 
that  such  and  such  a  phenomenon  will  continue  unchanged,  but  that  it 
will  continue  to  change  in  some  particular  manner. 

Accordingly,  while  almost  all  generalizations  relating  to  Man  and 
Society,  antecedent  to  tbe  last  fifty  years,  have  erred  in  the  gross  way 
which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize,  namely,  by  implicitly  as- 
suming that  human  nature  and  society  will  for  ever  revolve  in  the 
same  orbit,  and  exhibit  essentially  the  isame  phenomena ;  which  is  also 
the  vulgar  error  of  practicalism  and  common  sense  in  our  own  day, 
^pecidly  in  Great  Britain ;  the  m6re  thinking  minds  of  the  {ireeent 
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age,  having  applied  a  more  minute  analysis  to  the  past  records  of  our 
race,  have  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  contrary  opinion,  that  the 
human  species  is  in  a  state  of  necessary  progression,  and  that  from  the 
terms  of  the  series  which  are  past  we  may  infer  with  certainty  those 
which  are  yet  to  come.  Of  this  doctrine,  considered  as  a  philosophical 
tenet,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  fully  in  the  concluding  Book. 
If  not,  in  all  its  forms,  free  from  error,  it  is  at  least  always  free  from 
the  gross  and  stupid  error  which  we  previously  exemplifiea.  But,  in  all 
except  the  most  eminently  philosophical  minds,  it  is  infected  with  pro 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  fallacy  as  that  is.  For  we  must  remember  that 
even  this  other  and  better  generalization,  the  progressive  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  species,  is,  after  all,  but  an  empirical  law  :  ta 
which,  moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  exceedingly  large  excep- 
tions ;  and  even  if  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  disputing  the  facts 
or  by  explaining  and  limiting  the  theory,  the  general  objection  remaina 
valid  against  the  supposed  law,  as  applicable  to  any  other  than  what,  in 
our  third  Book,  were  termed  Adjacent  Cases.  For  not  only  is  it  no  ulti- 
mate, but  not  even  a  causal  law.  Changes  do  indeed  take  place  in 
human  affairs,  but  every  one  of  those  changes  depends  upon  determi- 
nate causes ;  the  *'  progressibility  of  the  species''  is  not  a  cause,  but  a 
summary  expression  for  the  general  result  of  all  the  causes.  So  soon 
as,  by  a  quite  different  sort  of  induction,  it  shall  b6  ascertained  what 
causes  have  produced  these  successive  changes  fix>m  the  beginning  of 
history  in  so  far  as  they  have  really  taken  place,  and  by  what  causes  of  a* 
contrary  tendency  they  have  been  occasionally  checked  or  entirely  coun- 
teracted, we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  predict  the  future  with  reason- 
able foresight :  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  real  law  of  the  future ; 
and  shall  be  able  to  declai*e  upon  what  circumstances  the  continuance 
of  the  same  onward  movement  will  eventually  depend.  But  this  it  i^ 
the  error  of  many  of  the  more  advanged  thinkers,  in  the  present  age, 
to  overlook ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  empirical  law  collected  from  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  condition  of  our  species  at  different  past  times, 
is  a  real  law,  is  the  law  of  its  changes,  not  only  past  but  also  to  come. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  causes  upon  which  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  depend,  are  in  eveiy  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,,  com- 
bined in  some  different  proportion ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  general  result  of  them  all  should  conform  very  closely,  in 
its  details  at  least,  to  any  uniformly  progressive  series.  And  all- 
generalizations  which  affirm  that  mankind  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
better  or  worse,  licher  or  poorer,  more  cultivated  or  more  barbarous^ 
that  population  increases  faster  than  subsistence,  or  subsistence  than 
population,  that  inequality  of  fortunes  has  a  tendency  to  increase  or  to 
break  down,  and  the  like,  propositions  of  considerable  value  {is  empiri- 
cal laws  within  certain  (but  generally  rather  narrow)  limits,  are%  in 
reality  true  or  false  according  to  times  and  circumstances. 

What  we  have  sa(d  of  empirical  generalizations  from  times  past  to 
times  still  to  come,  holds  equally  true  of  similar  generalizations  from 
present  times  to  times  past ;  when  men  whose  acquaintance  witli  moral 
and  social  facts  is  confined  to  their  own  ago,  take  the  men  and  the 
things  of  that  age  for  the  typo  of  men  and  things  in  general,  and  apply 
without  scruple  to  the  interpretation  of  the  events  of  history,  the  em- 
pirical laws  which  represent  sufficiently  for  daily  guidance  the  com- 
mon phenomena  of  human  nature  at  that  time  and  in  that  particular 
3Ct 
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Btate  of  society.  If  examples  are  wanted,  almost  every  historical  work, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  abounded  in  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  who  generalize  empirically  from  the  people  of  their  own 
country  to  the  people  of  other  countiies,  as  ii  human  beings  felt, 
judged,  and  acted,  everywhere  in  the  same  manner. 

§  5.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  the  distinction  is  confounded  between 
empirical  laws,  which  express  merely  the  customary  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  effects,  and  the  laws  of  causation  on  which  the  effects  depend. 
There  may,  however,  be  incorrect  generalization  when  this  mistake 
is  not  committed ;  when  the  investigation  takes  its  proper  direction, 
that  of  causes,  and  the  result  erroneously  obtained  purports  to  be  a 
really  causal  law. 

The  most  vulgar  form  of  this  fallacy  is  that  which  is  commonly  called 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  or  cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  As  when  it  is 
inferred  that  England  owes  her  industrial  preeminence  to  her  restric- 
tions on  commerce :  as  when  the  old  school  of  financiers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  Coleridge,  maintained  that  the  national  debt  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  national  prosperity :  as  when  the  excellence  of  the 
Church,  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  of  the  procedure  of 
the  law  courts,  &c.,  are  inferred  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  country 
has  prospered  under  them.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  if  it  can  be 
renaered  probable  by  other  evidence  that  the  supposed  causes  have 
soma  tendency  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  produced,  though  only  in  one  instance,  is  of  some  ^-alue 
as  a  verification  by  specific  experience :  but  in  itself  it  goes  scarcely 
any  way  at  all  towards  establishing  such  a  tendency,  since,  admitting 
the  effect,  a  hundred  other  antecedents  could  show  an  equally  strong 
title  of  that  kind  to  be  considered  as  the  cause. 

In  these  examples  we  see  ba^  generalization  u  posteriori,  or  empir- 
icism properly  so  called  :  causation  inferred  from  casual  conjunction, 
without  either  due  elimination,  or  any  presumption  arising  from  known 
properties  of  the  supposed  agent  But  bad  generalisation  a  priori  is 
rally  as  common ;  which  is  properly  called  false  theory ;  conclusions 
drawn,  by  way  of  deduction,  firom  properties  of  some  one  agent  which 
is  known  or  supposed  to  be  present,  all  other  coexisting  agents  being 
overlooked.  As  the  former  ^is  the  error  of  sheer  ignorance,  so  the 
latter  is  especially  that  of  instructed  minds ;  and  is  mainly  committed 
in  attempting  to  explain  complicated  phenomena  by  a  simpler  theory 
than  their  nature  admits  of.  As  when  one  school  of  physicians  sought 
for  the  universal  principle  of  all  disease  in  "  Icntor  and  morbid  viscid- 
ity of  the  blood,'*  and  imputing  most  bodily  derangements  to  mechan- 
ical obstructions,  thought  to  cure  them  by  mechanical  remedies  ;•  while 
another,  the  chemical  school,  "  acknowledged  no  source  of  disease  but 
the  presence  of  some  hostile  acid  or  «ilkali,  or  some  deranged  con- 
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"  Thus  Fourcroy,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  "  explained  the  operation  of  inercary  by  its  specific 
gra>ity,  and  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  favored  the  general  introduction  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  especially  in  schirrus  of  the  spleen  or  hver,  upon  the  same  hypothetical  prin- 
ciple ;  for,  say  tliey,  whatever  is  most  forcible  in  removing  the  obstruction  must  be  the 
most  proper  instrument  of  cure ;  such  is  steel,  which,  besides  the  attenuating  power  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  has  still  a  greater  force  in  this  case  from  the  gravity  of  its  particles, 
which,  bemg  seven  times  specifically  heavier  than  any  vegetable,  acts  in  proportion  with 
a  stronger  impulse,  and  therefore  is  a  more  powerful  deobstruent.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
sDcciincn  of  the  style  in  which  these  mechanical  physicians  reasoned  and  practised.** 
rharmaa>lofia,  pp.  38-9. 
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dition  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  or  solid  parts/'  and 
conceived,  therefore,  that  "  all  remedies  must  act  hy  producing  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  body.  We  find  Totimefort  busily  engaged  in  test- 
ing every  vegetable  juice,  in  ordet  to  discover  in  it  some  traces  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  ingredient,  which  might  confer  upon  it  medicinal  ac- 
tivity. The  fatal  errors  into  which  such  an  hypothesis  was  liable  to 
betray  the  practitioner,  receive  an  awful  illustration  in  the  history  of 
the  memorable  fever  that  raged  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1699,  and  which 
consigned  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  that  city  to  an  untimely- 
grave  ;  an  event  which  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  the  Pro- 
fessor Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  who  having  just  embraced  the  chemical  doc- 
trines of  Van  Helmont,  assigned  the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  a  pre- 
vailing acid,  and  declared  that  its  cure  could  alone  bo  effected  by  the 
copious  administration  of  absorbent  and  testaceous  medicines.''*  John 
Brown,  the  author  of  the  famous  Brunonian  Theory,  "  generalized  dis- 
eases, and  brought  all  within  the  compass  of  two  grand  classes,  those 
of  increased  and  diminished  excitement;"  and  maintained  **  that  every 
agent  which  could  operate  on  the  human  body  was  a  stimulant,  having 
an  identity  of  action,  and  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  force  ;  so 
tliat  according  to  his  views  the  lancet  and  the  brandy  bottle  were  but 
the  opposite  extremes  of  one  and  the  same  class."t 

These  aberrations  in  medical  theory  have  their  exact  parallels  in 
politics.  All  the  doctrines  which  ascribe  absolute  goodness  to  partic- 
ular forms  of  government,  particular  social  arrangements,  and  even  to 
particular  modes  of  education,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  various  distinguishing  characters  of  the  society  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  open  to  the  same  objection — that  of  assuming 
one  class  of  influencing  circumstances  to  be  the  paramount  rulers  of 
phenomena  which  depend  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  upon  many 
others.  But  on  these  considerations  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  we 
should  now  dwell,  as  they  will  occupy  our  attention  very  largely  in 
tlie  concluding  Book, 

§  6.  The  last  of  the  modes  of  erroneous  generalization  to  which  I 
shall  advert,  is  that  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  False  Analogies^, 
This  Fallacy  stands  distinguished  from  those  already  treated  of  by  the 
peculiarity,  that  it  does  not  even  simulate  a  complete  and  conclusive 
induction,  but  consists  in  the  misapplication  of  an  argument  which  is 
at  best  only  admissible  as  an  inconclusive  presumption,  where  real 
proof  is  unattainable.  ,     " 

An  ai'gmncnt  from  analogy,  is  an  inference  that  what  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tain case  is  true  in  a  case  known  to  be  somewhat  similar,  but  not  known 
to  be  exactly  parallel,  that  is,  to  be  similar  in  all  the  material  circum- 
stances. An  object  has  the  property  B :  another  object  is  not  known  to 
have  that  property,  but  resembles  the  first  in  a  property  A,  not  known  to 
be  connected  with  B;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the  analogy  points, 
is  that  this  object  has  the  property  B  also.  As,  for  example,  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited  because  the  earth  is.  The  planets  resemble  the 
earth  in  describing  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun,  in  being  attracted 
by  it  and  by  one  another,  in  being  spherical,  revolving  upon  their  axes, 
&c. ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  these  properties,  or  all  of  them 

*  Pharmacologiat  pp.  39,  40.  f  Ibid,,  p.  43. 
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together,  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  possession  of  inhabitants 
is  dependent,  or  are  even  marks  of  those  conditions.  Nevertheless, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are,  they  may  be  con- 
nected by  some  law  of  nature  with  those  common  properties ;  and  to 
the  extent  of  that  possibility  the  planets  are  more  likely  to  be  inhabited, 
than  if  they  did  not  resemble  the  earth  at  all.  This  non-assignable 
and  generally  small  increase  of  probability,  beyond  what  would  other- 
wise exist,  is  all  the  evidence  which  a  conclusion  can  derive  from 
analogy.  For  if  we.  have  any  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  any  real 
connexion  between  the  two  properties  A  and  B,  the  argument  is  no 
longer  one  of  analogy.  If  it  had  been  ascertained  (I  purposely  put 
an  absurd  supposition)  that  there  was  any  connexion,  by  causation, 
between  the  ract  of  revolving  round  an  axis  and  the  existence  of  ani- 
mated beings,  or  if  there  were  any  reasonable  ground  for  even  suspect- 
ing such  a  connexion,  a  probability  would  arise  of  the  existence  of 
inhabitants  in  the  planets,  which  might  be  of  any  degree  of  strength, 
up  to  a  complete  induction ;  but  we  should  then  infer  the  fact  from  the 
ascertained  or  presumed  law  of  causation,  and  not  from  the  analogy  of 
the  earth. 

The  name  analogy,  however,  is  sometimes  employed  by  extension, 
to  denote  those  arguments  of  an  inductive  character,  but  not  amount- 
ing to  a  real  induction,  which  are  employed  to  strengthen  the  argument 
drawn  from  a  simple  resemblance.  Though  A,  the  property  common 
to  the  two  cases,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  B,  the 
analogical  reasoner  will  endeavor,  if  he  can,  to  show  that  there  is  some 
less  close  degree  of  connexion  between  them ;  that  A  is  one  of  a  set 
of  conditions  from  which,  when  all  united,  B  would  result ;  or  is  an 
occasional  effect  of  some  cause  which  has  been  known  also  to  produce 
B;  and  the  like.  Any  of  which  things,  if  shown,  would  render  the 
oxisteuco  of  B  by  so  much  more  probable,  than  if  there  had  not  been 
even  that  amount  of  known  connexion  between  B  and  A. 

Now  an  error,  or  fallacy,  of  analogy  may  occur  in  two  ways.  Some- 
times it  consists  in  employing  an  argument  of  either  of  the  above  kinds 
with  correctness  indeed,  but  overrating  its  probative  force.  This  very 
common  aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  particularly  incident 
to  persons  distinguished  for  their  imagination ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the 
characteristic  intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  imaginations  are  barren, 
either  from  want  of  exercise,  natural  defect,  or  the  narrowness  of  their 
range  of  ideas.  To  such  minds,  objects  present  themselves  clothed  in 
but  few  properties ;  and  as,  therefore,  few  analogies  between  one  ob- 
ject and  another  occur  to  them,  they  almost  invariably  overrate  the 
degree  of  importance  of  those  few :  while  one  whose  fancy  takes  a 
wider  range,  perceives  and  remembers  so  many  analoeies  tending  to 
conflicting  conclusions,  that  he  is  not  so  likely  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
any  of  them.  We  always  find  that  those  are  the  greatest  slaves  to 
met^horical  language  who  have  but  one  set  of  metaphors. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  modes  of  error  in  the  employment  of 
arguments  of  analogy.  There  is  another,  more  properly  deserving  the 
name  of  fallacy ;  namely,  when  resemblance  in  one  point  is  inferred 
frt>m  resemblance  in  another  point,  although  there  is  not  only  no 
evidence  to  connect  the  two  circumstances  by  way  of  causation,  but 
the  evidence  tends  positively  to  disconnect  them.  This  is  properly  the 
Fallacy  of  False  Analogies. 
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As  a  first  instance,  we  may  cite  that  favorite  argument  in  defence 
of  absolute  power,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  paternal  government  in 
a  family,  which  government  is  not,  and  by  universal  admission  ought 
not  to  be,  controlled  by  (though  it  sometimes  ought  to  be  controlled 
for)  the  children.  Paternal  government,  in  a  family,  works  well; 
therefore,  says  the  argument,  despotic  government  in  a  state  will  work 
well :  implying  that  the  beneficial  working  of  parental  government 
depends,  in  the  family,  upon  the  only  point  which  it  has  in  common 
with  political  despotism,  namely,  irresponsibility.  Whereas  it  does  not 
depend  upon  that,  but  upon  two  other  attributes  of  parental  govern- 
ment, the  affection  of  the  parent  for  the  children,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  parent  in  wisdom  and  experience ;  neither  of  which  properties  can 
be  reckoned  upon,  or  are  at  all  likely  to  exist,  between  a  political 
despot  and  his  subjects ;  and  when  either  of  these  circumstances  fails, 
even  in  the  family,  and  the  influence  of  the  irresponsibility  is  allowed 
to  work  uncorrected,  the  result  is  anything  but  good  government. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  false  analogy. 

Another  example  is  the  not  uncommon  dictum,  that  bodies  politic 
have  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and  death,  like  bodies  natural :  that 
after  a  certain  duration  of  prosperity,  they  tend  spontaneously  to  decay. 
This  also  is  a  false  analogy,  because  the  decay  of  the  vital  powers  in 
an  animated  body  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  natural  progress  of 
those  very  changes  of  structure  which,  in  their  earlier  stages,  constitute 
its  growth  to  maturity ;  while  in  the  body  politic  the  progress  of  those 
changes  cannot,  generally  specJring,  have  any  effect  but  the  stUl  further 
continuance  of  growth :  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that  progress,  and  the 
commencement  of  retrogression,  that  alone  would  constitute  decay. 
Bodies  politic  die,  but  it  is  of  disease,  or  violent  death :  they  have  no 
old  age. 

The  following  sentence  from  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  an 
instance  of  a  false  analogy  from  physical  bodies  to  what  are  called 
bodies  politic.  **  As  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion  of  any- 
thing unless  there  were  some  which  moveth  all  things,  and  continueth 
immovable ;  even  so  in  politic  societies  there  must  be  some  unpunish- 
able, or  else  no  man  snail  suffer  punishment."  There  is  a  double 
fallacy  here,  for  not  only  the  analogy,  but  the  premise  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  untenable.  The  notion  that  there  must  be  something  im- 
movable which  moves  all  others,  is  the  old  scholastic  error  of  a  primum 
mobile. 

Some  of  the  &lse  analogies  upon  which  systems  of  physics  were 
confidently  grounded  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  are  such 
as  we  now  call  fanciful ;  not  that  the  resemblances  are  not  ofien  real, 
but  that  it  is  long  since  any  one  has  been  inclined  to  draw  from  them 
the  inferences  which  were  then  drawn.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
curious  speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans  on  the  subject  of  numbers. 
Finding  that  the  distances  of  the  planets  bore  or  seemed  to  bear  to  one 
another  a  proportion  not  varying  much  from  that  of  the  divisions  of  the 
monochora,  they  inferred  from  it  the  existence  of  an  inaudible  music, 
that  of  the  spheres  ;  as  if  the  music  of  a  harp  had  depended  solely  on 
the  numerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the  material,  nor  even  on  the  ex- 
istence of  any  material,  any  strings  at  all.  It  has  been  similarly  ima- 
gined that  certain  combinations  of  numbers,  which  were  found  to  pre- 
vail in  some  natural  phenomena,  must  run  through  the  whole  of  nature : 
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as  that  there  must  be  four  elements,  because  there  are  four  possible 
combinations  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry  :  that  there  must  be  seven 
planets,  because  there  were  seven  metals,  and  even  because  there  were 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Kepler  himself  thought  that  there  could  be 
only  six  planets  because  there  were  only  five  regular  solids.  With  these 
we  may  class  the  reasonings,  so  common  in  the  speculations  of  the 
ancients,  founded  upon  a  supposed  ^perfection  in  nature ;  meaning  by 
nature  the  customary  order  of  events  as  they  take  place  of  themselves 
without  human  inteiference.  This  also  is  a  rude  guess  at  an  analogy 
supposed  to  pervade  all  phenomena,  however  dissimilar.  Siiice  what 
was  thought  to  be  perfectibn  appeared  to  obtain  in  some  phenomena, 
it  was  inferred  to  obtain  in  all.  "  We  always  suppose  that  which  is 
better  to  take  place  in  nature,  if  it  be  possible,*'  says  Aristotle :  and 
the  vaguest  and  most  heterogeneous  qualities  being  confounded  to^ 
gether  under  the  notion  of  being  better ^  there  was  no  limit  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  inferences.  Thus,  because  the  heavenly  bodies  were  "  per^ 
feet,"  they  must  move  in  circles,  and  uniformly.  For  "  they"  (the 
Pythagoreans)  "would  not  allow,"  says  Geminus,*  "  of  any  such  disor- 
der among  divine  and  eternal  things,  as  that  they  should  sometimes 
move  quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  and  sometimes  stand  still ;.  for  no 
one  would  tolerate  such  anomaly  in  the  movements  even  of  a  man 
who  was  decent  and  orderly.  The  occasions  of  life,  however,  are 
often  reasons  for  men  going  quicker  or  slower,  but  in  the  incorrupt- 
ible nature  of  the  stars,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  cause  can  be  alleged 
of  quickness  or  slowness."  It  is  seeking  an  argument  of  analogy  very 
far  to  suppose  that  the  stars  must  observe  the  rules  of  decorum  in  gait 
and  carriage,  prescribed  for  themselves  by  the  long-bearded  philos- 
ophers satirized  by  Lucian. 

As  late  as  the  Copemican  controversy  it  was  urged  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  that  "  it  placed  the  fire, 
the  noblest  element,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe."!  This  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  notion  that  the  order  of  nature  must  be  perfect,  and  th^ 
perfection  consisted  in  conformity  to  rules  of  precedency  in  dignity, 
either  real  or  conventional.  Again,  reverting  to  numbei's :  certain 
numbers  were  perfect^  therefore  those  numbers  must  obtain  in  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature.  Six  was  a  perfect  number,  that  is,  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  its  factors  ;  an  additional  reason  why  there  must  be 
exactly  six  planets.  The  Pythagoreans,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed 
perfection  to  the  number  ten  ;  but  agi'oed  in  thinking  that  the  perfect 
number  must  be  somehow  realized  in  the  heavens;  and  knowing  only 
of  nine  heavenly  bodies  to  make  up  the  enumeration,  they  asserted 
"  that  there  was  an  antichthon  or  counter-earth,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sun,  invisible  to  us."|  Even  Huygens  was  persuaded  that  when  the 
number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  reached  twelve,  it  could  not  admit 
of  any  furtlier  increase.  Creative  power  could  not  go  beyond  that 
sacred  number. 

Some  curibus  instances  of  false  analogy  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Stoics  to  prove  the  equality  of  all  crimes,  and  the  equal 
wretchedness  of  all  who  had  not  realized  their  idea  of  perfect  virtue. 
Cicero,  towards  the  end  of  his  Fourth  Book  De  Finihus,  states  some 

♦  I  quote  from  Mr.  Whewell's  Hist,  of  the  Ind.  iSc,  i  16C 
t  Iind.t  i.,  365.  t  Z^*  70. 
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of  these  as  follows.  **  Ut,  inquit,  in  Hdibus  plurimis,  si  nulla  earum  ita 
contenta  numeris  sit,  ut  conceiitum  servare  possit,  omnes  aequo  incon- 
tent<e  sint;  sic  peccata,  quia  discrepant,  aequo  discrepant:  paria^unt 
igitur.'*  To  which  Cicero  himself  aptly  answers,  "  aequo  oontingit  om- 
nibus fidibus,  ut  incontentae  sint ;  illud  non  continue,  ut  aequo  incon- 
tentse."  The  Stoic  resumes  :  "  Ut  enim,  inquit,  gubemator  aequo 
peccat,  si  palearum  navem  evertit,  et  si  auri ;  item  aequo  peccat  qui 
parentem,  et  qui  servum,  injuria  verberat ;"  assuming,  that  because 
the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake  makes  no  difference  in  the  mere 
defect  of  skill,  it  can  make  none  in  the  moral  defect :  a  false  analogy. 
Again,  "  Quis  ignorat,  si  plures  ex  alto  emergere  velint,  propius  fore  eos 
quidcm  ad  respirandum,  qui  ad  summam  jam  aquam  appropinquant, 
sed  nihilo  magis  respirare  posse,  quam  eos,  qui  sunt  in  profundo  ] 
Nihil  ergo  adjuvat  procedere,  et  progredi  in  virtute,  quominus  miserri- 
mus  sit,  antequam  ad  eam  pervenerit,  quoniam  in  aqua  nihil  adjuvat : 
et  quoniam  catuli,  qui  jam  despecturi  sunt,  csci  aequo,  et  ii  qui  modo 
nati ;  Platonem  quoque  neccsse  est,  quoniam  nondum  videbat  sapien- 
tiam,  aequo  caecum  animo,  ac  Phalarim  fuisse."  Cicero,  in  his  own 
person,  combats  these  false  analogies  by  other  analogies  tending  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  '*  Ista  similia  non  sunt,  Cato  :  . . . .  Ilia  sunt 
similia  ;  hebes  acios  est  cuipiam  oculorum  :  corpore  alius  languescit : 
hi  curatione  adhibita  levantur  in  dies  :  alter  valet  plus  quotidie  :  alter 
Tidct.  Hi  similes  sunt  omnibus,  qui  virtuti  student ;  levantur  vitiis, 
levantur  erroribus.*' 

§  7.  In  these  and  all  other  arguments  drawn  from  remote  analogies, 
and  from  metaphors,  which  are  cases  of  analogy,  it  is  apparent  (espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of  raising  up  contrary  anal- 
ogies and  conflicting  metaphors),  that  so  far  from  the  metaphor  or 
analogy  proving  anything,  the  applicability  of  the  metaphor  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  made  out.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  in  the  two  cases  asserted 
to  bo  analogous,  the  same  law  is  really  operating ;  that  between  the 
known  resemblance  and  the  inferred  one  there  is  some  connexion  by 
means  of  causation.  Cicero  and  Cato  might  have  bandied  opposite 
analogies  forever :  it  rested  with  each  of  them  to  prove  by  just  induc- 
tion, or  at  least  to  render  probable,  that  the  case  resembled  the  one  set 
of  analogous  cases  and  not  the  other,  in  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  disputed  question  really  hinged.  Metaphors,  for  the  mpst  part, 
therefore,  asaumo  the  proposition  which  they  are  brought  to  prove  : 
their  use  is,  to  aid  the  apprehension  of  it ;  to  make  clearly  and  vividly 
comprehended  what  it  is  that  the  person  who  employs  the  metaphor  is 
proposing  to  make  out ;  and  sometimes  also,  by  what  media  he  proposes 
to  (lo  so.  For  an  apt  metaphor,  though  it  cannot  prove,  oflen  suggests 
the  proof. 

For  instance,  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  rebuking  the  Byronic  vein,  says 
that  '*  strength  does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasms,  but  in  stout  bearing 
of  burdens ;"  the  metaphor  proves  nothing,  it  is  no  argument,  only  an 
allusion  to  an  argument ;  in  no  other  way  however  could  so  much  of 
argument  be  so  completely  suggested  in  so  few  words.  In  fact,  this 
admirable  expression  suggests  a  whole  train  of  reasoning,  which  it 
would  take  many  sentences  to  write  out  at  length.  As  thus :  Motions 
which  are  violent  but  brief,  which  lead  to  no  end,  and  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  aro,  in  the  physical  body,  moro  iiicident  to  a 
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weak  than  to  a  strong  constitution.  If  this  be  owing  to  a  cause  which 
equally  operates  in  what  relates  to  the  mind,  the  same  conclusion  will 
hold  there  likewise.  J3ut  such  is  really  the  fact.  For  the  body's 
liability  to  these  sudden  and  uncontrollable  motions  arises  from  irrita- 
bility, that  is,  unusual  susceptibility  of  being  moved  out  of  its  ordinary 
course  by  transient  influences  :  which  may  equally  be  said  of  the  mii]<L 
And  this  susceptibility,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  must  arise  fix)m  a 
weakness  of  the  forces  which  maintain  and  carry  on  the  ordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  system.  All  this  is  conveyed  in  Mr.  Carlyle'a  short  sen- 
tence. And  since  the  causes  are  alike  in  the  body  and  in  the  mind,  the 
analogy  is  a  just  one,  and  the  maxim  holds  of  the  one  as  much  as  of  * 
the  odier. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  metaphor,  although  no  proof  but  a  statement 
of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  states  it  in  terms  which,  by  suggesting  a 
parallel  case,  put  the  mind  upon  the  track  of  the  resd  proof  The 
hearer  says,  "  Strength  does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasms — ^very  true ; 
and  for  what  reason  ]"  Then  in  discovering  the  reason,  he  finds  it  pre- 
cisely as  applicable  to  the  mind  as  it  is  to  the  body.  This  mode,  there-  . 
fore,  of  conveying  an  argument,  independently  of  its  rhetorical  advan- 
tages, has  a  logical  value ;  since  it  not  only  suggests  the  grounds  of 
the  conclusion,  but  points  out  another  case  in  which  those  grounds 
have  been  found,  or  at  least  deemed  to  be,  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Bacon,  who  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
use  and  abuse  of  figurative  illustration,  says  that  the  stream  of  time 
has  brought  down  to  us  only  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  as  a  river  carries  froth  and  straws  floating  on  its  surface, 
while  more  weighty  objects  sink  to  the  bottom ;  this,  even  if  the  asser- 
tion illustrated  by  it  were  true,  would  bo  no  good  illustration,  there 
being  no  parity  of  cause.  The  levity  by  which  substances  float  on  a 
stream,  and  the  levity  which  is  synonymous  with  worthlessness,  have 
nothing  in  common  except  the  name ;  and  (to  show  how  little  value 
there  is  in  the  metaphor)  we  need  only  change  the  word  into  huat/awqf, 
to  turn  the  semblance  of  argument  involved  in  Bacon *8  illustration 
directly  against  himself. 

A  metaphor,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  argument,  but  as 
an  assertion  that  an  argument  exists ;  that  a  parity  subsists  between 
the  case  from  which  the  metaphor  is  drawn  and  that  to  which  it  is 
applied.  This  parity  may  exist  though  the  two  cases  be  apparently 
very  remote  from  one  another:  the  only  resemblance  existing  between 
them  may  be  a  resemblance  of  relations,  an  analogy  in  Ferguson's  and 
Archbishop  Whately's  sense.  As  in  the  instance  quoted  firom  Mr. 
Carlyle:  there  is  no  resemblance  between  convulsions  of  the  body  and 
fits  of  passion  in  the  mind,  considered  in  themselves ;  the  resemblance 
is  between  the  relation  which  convulsions  of  the  body  bear  to  its  ordi- 
nary motions,  and  that  which  fits  of  passion  in  the  mind  bear  to  its 
steadier  feelings.  Thufi,  where  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  the  widest ;  where  the  metaphor  seems  the  most  far-fetched, 
the  analogy  the  most  remote ;  and  where,  consequently,  a  limited  and 
literal  understanding  would  be  most  apt  to  shut  itself  up  within  its 
intrenchmcnt  of  prose,  and  refuse  admittance  to  the  metaphor,  under 
an  idea  that  cases  so  very  unlike  can  throw  no  light  upon  each  other ; 
it  is  oflen  in  those  very  cases  that  the  argument  which  the  metaphor 
involves  and  suggests  is  the  most  conclusive.  » 
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§  8.  To  terminato  the  subject  of  Fallacies  of  Generalization,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said,  that  the  most  fertile  source  of  them  is  bad  classifica- 
tion; bringing  together  in  one  group,  and  under  one  name,  things 
which  have  no  common  properties,  or  none  but  such  as  are  too  unim- 
portant to  allow  general  propositions  of  any  considerable  value  to  be 
made  respecting  the  class.  The  misleading  effect  is  greatest,  when  a 
word  which  in  common  use  expresses  some  definite  fact,  is  extended 
by  slight  links  of  connexion  to  cases  in  which  that  fact  does  not  exist, 
but  some  other  or  others  only  slightly  resembling  it.  Thus  Bacon,* 
in  speaking  of  the  Idola  or  Fallacies  arising  from  notions  temere  et 
intBqualiter  a  rebus  abstracta^  exemplifies  them  by  the  notion  of  Humi- 
dum  or  Wet,  so  familiar  in  the  physics  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages.  **  Invenictur  verbum  istud,  Humidum,  nihil  aliud  quam  nota 
confusa  diversarum  action  um,  quae  null  am  constantiam  aut  reductionem 
patiuntur.  Significat  enim,  et  quod  circa  aliud  corpus  facile  se  cir- 
cumfundit;  et  quod  in  se  est  indeterminabile,  nee  consistere  potest; 
et  quod  facile  cedit  undique ;  et  quod  facile  se  dividit  et  dispergit ;  et 
quod  facile  so  unit  et  coUigit ;  ot  quod  facile  fiuit,  et  in  motu  ponitur ; 
et  quod  alteri  coroori  facile  adhaerot,  idque  madefacit ;  et  quod  facile 
roducitur  in  liquidum,  sive  coUiquatur,  cum  antea  consisteret  Itaque 
quum  ad  hujus  nominis  pra^dicationem  et  impositionem  ventum  sit; 
fli  alia  accipias,  flamma  humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias,  aer  humidus  non 
est ;  si  alia,  pulvis  minutus  humidus  est ;  si  alia,  vitrum  humidum  est : 
ut  facile  appareat,  istam  notionem  ox  aqu&  tantum,  et  communibus  et 
▼ulgaribus  liquoribus,  absque  ull4  debits  verificatione,  temere  abstrac- 
tam  esse." 

Bacon  himself  is  not  exempt  from  a  similar  accusation  when  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  of  heat ;  whore  he  occasionally  proceeds  like  one 
who,  seeking  for  the  causo  of  hardness,  after  examinmg  that  quality  in 
iron,  flint,  and  diamond,  should  expect  to  find  that  it  is  something 
which  can  bo  traced  also  in  hard  water,  a  hard  knot,  and  a  hard 
heart. 

The  word  icivfiai^  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  words  Genera- 
tion and  Corruption  both  then  and  long  afterwards,  denoted  such  a 
multitude  of  heterogeneous  phenomena,  that  any  attempt  at  philo- 
sophizing in  which  those  words  were  used  was  almost  as  necessarily 
abortive  as  if  the  word  hard  had  been  taken  to  denote  a  class  including 
all  the  things  mentioned  above.  Kivrjoi^f  for  instance,  which  properly 
signified  motion,  was  taken  to  denote  not  only  all  emotion  but  even  sJl 
change  :  dXkoiiooig  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  modes  of  icivfiai^. 
The  effect  was,  to  connect  v^th  every  form  of  dXXoiuoig  or  chance, 
ideas  drawn  from  motion  in  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  and  which 
had  no  real  connexion  with  any  other  kind  of  iLivf\ai^  than  that.  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  labored  under  a  continual  embarrassment  from  this 
misuse  of  terms.  ^But  if  we  proceed  further  in  this  direction  we  shall 
flncroach  upon  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity,  which  belongs  to  a  different 
class,  the  last  in  order  of  our  classification.  Fallacies  of  Confusion* 

*  jVm.  Org.t  Aph.  eo. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

FALLACIES  OF  RATIOCL\ATION. 

f  1.  We  have  now,  in  our  progress  through  the  classes  ofPalkcieSi 
arrived  at  those  to  which,  in  the  common  hooks  of  logic,  the  appellatioD 
is  in  general  exclusively  appropriated ;  those  which  have  their  seat  !■ 
the  ratiocinativo  or  deductive  part  of  the  investigation  of  truth.  Or 
these  fallacies  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  insist  Bt  any  length,  as 
they  have  been  so  admirably  treated  in  a  work  familiar  to  almost  all, 
in  this  country  at  least,  who  feel  any  interest  in  these  speculations^ 
Archbishop  Whately's  Logic.  Against  the  more  obvious  forms  of  tbb 
class  of  fallacies,  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  are  a  complete  prc»tection. 
Not  (as  we  have  so  often  said)  that  the  ratiocination  cannot  be  good 
unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  but  that,  by  showing  it  in  that 
ibrm,  we  are  sure  to  discover  if  it  be  baid,  or  at  least  if  it  contun  aoy 
fallacy  of  this  class. 

§  2.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocination  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  inchids 
the  errors  committed  in  processes  which  have  the  appearance  onlv,  not 
the  reality,  of  an  inference  from  premisses ;  the  fallacies  connected  with 
the  conversion  and  spquipollency  of  propositions.  I  believe  errors  of 
this  description  to  be  far  more  frequently  committed  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  than  their  extreme  obviousness  might  seem  to  admit  A 
For  example,  the  simple  conversion  of  an  universal  affirmative  propo- 
sition, All  A  are  B  therefore  all  B  are  A,  I  take  to  be  a  very  common 
form  of  error :  though  committed,  like  many  other  fallacies,  ofteiier  in 
the  silence  of  thought  than  in  express  words,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
clearly  enunciated  without  being  detected.  And  so  with  another  fom 
of  fallacy,  not  substantially  different  from  the  preceding ;  the  erroneous 
conversion  of  an  hypothetical  proposition.  The  proper  converse  of  im 
hypothetical  propositicm  is  this :  If  the  consequent  be  false,  the  ante- 
cedent is  false  ;  but  this,  If  the  consequent  be  true,  the  antecedent  is 
true,  by  no  means  holds  good,  but  is  an  error  corresjmnding  to  the 
simple  conversion  of  an  universal  affirmative.  Yet  hardly  anything  is 
more  common  than  for  people,  in  their  private  thoughts,  tu  draw  this 
inference.  As  when  the  conclusion  is  accepted,  which  it  so  often  is» 
for  proof  of  the  premisses.  That  the  premisses  cannot  be  true  if  the 
conclusion  is  false,  is  the  unexceptionable  foundation  of  the  legitimate 
mode  of  reasoning  called  a  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum.  But  men  continu- 
ally think  and  express  themselves  as  if  they  also  believed  that  the 
premisses  cannot  be  false  if  the  conclusion  is  true.  The  truth,  or  sup- 
posed truth,  of  the  inferences  which  follow  from  a  doctrine,  often  ena- 
bles it  to  find  acceptance  in  spite  of  gross  absurditi^  in  it.  How  many 
systems  of  philosophy,  which  had  scarcely  any  intrinsic  recommenda- 
tion, have  been  received  by  thoughtful  men  because  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  lend  additional  support  to  religion,  morality,  some  favorite 
view  of  politics,  or  some  other  cherislicd  persuasion  ?  not  merely  be- 
cause their  wishes  were  thereby  enlisted  on  its  side,  but  because  its 
leading  to  what  they  deemed  sound  conclusions  appeared  to  them  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  truth  :  though  the  presumption,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  amounted  only  to  the  absence  of  that  particular 
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kind  of  evidence  of  falsehood,  which  would  have  resulted  from  its  lead- 
ing by  correct  inference  to  something  already  recognized  as  false. 

Again,  the  very  frequent  error  in  conduct,  of  mistaking  reverse  of 
wrong  for  nght,  is  the  practical  form  of  a  logical  error  with  respect  to 
the  Opposition  of  Propositions.  It  is  committed  for  want  of  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  the  contrary  of  a  proposition  from  the  contradictory 
of  it,  and  of  attending  to  the  logical  canon,  that  contrary  propositions, 
though  they  cannot  both  be  true,  may  both  be  false.  If  the  error 
were  to  express  itself  in  .words  it  would  run  distinctly  counter  to  this 
canon.  It  generally,  however,  does  not  so  express  itself,  and  to  com- 
pel it  to  do  so  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  detecting  and  exposing  it. 

§  3.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocination  are  to  be  ranked,  in  the  first 
place,  all  the  cases  of  vicious  syllogism  laid  down  in  the  books.  These 
generally  resolve  themselves  into  having  m«re  than  three  terms  to  the 
syllogism,  either  avowedly,  or  in  the  covert  mode  of  an  undistributed 
middle  term  or  an  illicit  process  of  one  of  the  two  extremes.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  very  easy  fully  to  convict  an  argiftnent  of  falling  under 
any  one  of  these  vicious  cases  in  particular;  for  the  reason  already 
quoted  irova  Archbishop  Whately,  that  the  premisses  are  seldom  fbr^ 
mally  set  out :  if  they  were,  the  fallacy  would  impose  upon  nobody ; 
and  while  they  are  not,  it  is  almost  always  to  a  certain  degree  optional 
in  what  manner  the  suppressed  link  shall  be  filled  up.  The  rules  of 
the  syllogism  are  rules  for  compelling  a  person  to  be  aware  of  the 
whole  of  what  he  must  undertake  to  defend  if  he  persists  in  maintain- 
ing his  conclusion.  He  has  it  almost  always  in  his  power  to  make  his 
syllogism  good  by  introducing  a  false  premiss ;  and  hence  it  is  scarcely 
ever  possible  decidedly  to  aihrm  that  any  argument  involves  a  bad 
syllogism :  but  this  detracts  nothhig  from  the  value  of  the  syllogistic 
rules,  since  it  is  by  them  that  a  rcasoncr  is  compelled  distinctly  to  make 
his  election  what  premisses  he  is  prepared  to  maintain.  The  election 
made,  there  is  generally  so  little  dimculty  in  seeing  whether  the  con- 
clusion follows  from  the  premisses  set  out,  that  we  might  without  much 
logical  impropriety  have  merged  this  fourth  class  of  fallacies  in  the 
fifth,  or  Fallacies  of  Confusion. 
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§  4.  Perhaps,  however,  the  commonest,  and  certainly  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  this  class,  are  those  which  do  not  lie  in  a  single 
syllogism,  but  slip  in  between  one  syllogism  and  another  in  a  chain  of 
argument,  and  are  committed  by  changing  the  premisses,  A  proposi* 
tion  is  proved,  or  an  acknowledged  truth  laid  down,  in  the  first  part  of 
an  argumentation,  and  in  the  second  a  further  argument  is  founded  not 
upon  the  same  proposition,  but  upon  some  other,  resembling  it  suffi- 
ciently to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Instances  of  this  fallacy  will  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  argumentative  discourses  of  unprecise  thinkers ;  and 
we  need  only  here  advert  to  one  of  the  obscurer  forms  of  it,  recognized 
by  the  schoolmen  as  the  fallacy  a  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  stm- 
pliciter.  This  is  committed  when,  in  the  premisses,  a  proposition  is 
asserted  with  a  qualification,  and  the  qualification  lost  sight  of  in  the 
conclusion ;  or  oflener,  when  a  limitation  or  condition,  though  not  as- 
serted, is  necessary  to  tlie  truth  of  tho  proposition,  but  is  forgotten 
when  that  proposition  comes  to  be  employed  as  a  premiss.  Manj  of 
the  bad  arguments  in  vogue  belong  to  diis  class  of  error*  The  pvanuss 
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18  some  admitted  trutb,  some  common  maxim,  tbe  reasons  or  eridence 
far  which  have  been  forgotten,  or  are  not  thought  of  at  the  time,  but 
if  they  had  been  thought  of  would  have  shown  tbe  necessity  of  so 
limiting  the  premiss,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  supported  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  fallacy  in  what  is  called,  by  Adam  Smith  and 
others,  the  Mercantile  Theory  in  Political  Economy.  That  theory  sets 
out  from  the  common  maxim,  that  whatever  brings  in  money  enriches; 
or  that  every  one  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  he 
obtains.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the  value  of  any  branch  of 
trade,  or  of  the  trade  of  the  country  altogether,  consists  in  the  balance 
of  money  it  brings  in ;  that  any  trade  which  carries  more  money  out 
of  the  country  than  it  draws  fhto  it  is  a  losing  trade ;  that  therefore 
money  should  be  attracted  into  the  country,  and  kept  there,  by  pro- 
hibi^ons  and  bounties  ;  and  a  train  of  similar  corollaries.  All  for  want 
of  reflecting  that  if  the  richc^s  of  an  indiridual  are  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  he  can  command,  it  is  because  that  is  the  measure 
of  his  power  of  purcMbsing  money's  worth ;  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  he  is  not  debarred  from  employing  his  money  in 
such  purchases.  The  premiss,  therefore,  is  only  true  tecundnm  quid; 
but  the  theory  assumes  it  to  be  true  absolutely,  and  infers  that  incresse 
of  money  is  increase  of  riches,  even  when  produced  by  means  subver- 
sive of  the  condition  under  which  alone  money  b  riches. 

A  second  instance  is,  the  argument  by  which  it  used  to  be  contended, 
before  the  commutation  of  tithe,  that  tithes  fell  upon  the  landlord,  and 
were  a  deduction  from  rent ;  because  the  rent  of  tithe-free  land  wm 
always  higher  than  that  of  land  of  the  same  quality  and  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  situation,  subject  to  lithe.  Whether  it  be  true  that  a  tithe 
falls  on  rent  or  no,  a  treatise  on  Logic  is  not  the  place  to  examine : 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  no  proof  of  it.  Whether  the  proposition 
be  true  or  false,  tithe-free  land  mwt,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  pay 
a  higher  rent.  For  if  tithes  do  not  fdl  on  rent,  it  must  be  because 
they  fall  on  the  consumer ;  because  they  raise  the  price  of  com.  But 
if  com  be  raised  in  price,  the  farmer  of  tithe-free  as  well  as  the  fanner 
of  tithed  land  gets  the  benefit.  To  the  latter  the  rise  is  but  a  com- 
^  pensation  for  the  tithe  he  pays  ;  to  the  first,  who  pays  none,  it  is  clear 
gain,  and  therefore  enables  him,  and  if  there  be  freedom  of  competi- 
tion forces  him,  to  pay  so  much  the  more  rent  to  his  landlord.  This 
is  the  refutation  of  the  fallacy.  The  question  remains,  to  what  c\nsB 
of  fallacies  it  belongs.  The  premiss  is,  that  the  owner  of  tithed  land 
receives  less  rent  than  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land ;  the  conclusion  is, 
that  therefore  he  receives  less  than  he  himself  would  receive  if  tithe 
were  abolished.  But  the  premiss  is  only  true  conditionally ;  the  owner 
of  tithed  land  receives  less  than  what  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land  is 
enabled  to  receive  when  other  land*  are  tithed;  while  the  conclusion 
b  applied  to  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  that  condition  fails,  and 
in  which,  by  consequence,  the  premiss  would  not  be  true.  The  fallacy, 
therefore,  is  a  dicta  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  rimpliciter, 

A  third  example  is  the  opposition  sometimes  made  to  legitimate  in- 
terferences of  government  in  the  economical  affairs  of  society,  grounded 
upon  a  misapplication  of  the  maxim,  that  an  individual  is  a  better 
judge  than  the  government  of  what  is  for  his  own  pecuniary  interest 
This  objectioii  was  urged  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  system  of  —^  -^-  -- 
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one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements  in  public  affairs  which  have 
been  made  in  our  time.  Mr.  Wakefield's  principle,  as  most  people 
are  now  aware,  is  the  artificial  concentration  of  the  settlers,  by  fixing 
such  a  price  upon  unoccupied  land  as  may  preserve  the  most  desirable 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  land  in  culture,  and  the  laboring 
population.  Against  this  it  was  argued,  that  if  individuals  found  it  for 
their  advantage  to  occupy  extensive  *tracts  of  land,  they,  being  better 
judges  of  theu:  own  interest  than  the  legislature  (which  can  only  pro- 
ceed on  general  rules),  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from  doing  so.  But 
in  this  argument  it  was  forgotten  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  takmg  a  large 
tract  of  land  is  evidence  only  that  it  is  his  interest  to  take  as  much  as 
other  people,  but  not  that  it  might  not  be  for  his  interest  to  content 
himself  with  less,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  other  people  would  do 
so  too ;  an  assurance  which  nothing  but  a  government  regulation  can 
give.  If  all  other  people  took  much,  and  he  only  a  little,  ho  would 
reap  none  of  tho  advantages  derived  from  the  concentration  of  the 

Eopulation  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  procuring  labor  for  hire, 
ut  would  have  placed  himself  without  equivalent,  in  a  situation  of 
voluntary  inferiority.  The  proposition,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
land  which  people  will  take  when  lefl  to  themselves  is  that  which  it 
is  most  for  their  interest  to  take,  is  true  only  secuTidum  quid:  it  is  only 
their  interest  while  they  have  no  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  one 
another.  But  tho  argument  disregards  the  limitation,  and  takes  the 
proposition  for  true  simpliciter. 

One  of  the  conditions  oflenest  dropped,  when  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  true  proposition  is  employed  as  a  premiss  for  proving  others,  is 
the  condition  of  time.  It  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that  prices, 
profits,  wages,  &c.  '*  always  nnd  their  level ;"  but  this  is  oflen  inter- 
preted as  if  it  meant  that  they  are  always,  or  generally,  at  their  level ; 
while  the  truth  is,  as  Coleridge  epigrammatically  expresses  it,  that 
they  are  always  Jinding  their  level,  "  which  might  be  taken  as  a  para- 
phrase or  ironical  definition  of  a  storm." 

Under  the  same  head  of  fallacy  (d  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dietum 
iimpliciter)  might  be  placed  all  the  errors  which  are  vulgarly  called 
misapplications  of  abstract  truths' :  that  is,  where  a  principle,  tme  (as 
the  common  expression  is)  in  the  abstract^  that  is,  all  modiiymg  causes 
being  supposed  absent,  is  reasoned  upon  as  if  it  were  true  absolutely, 
and  no  modifying  circumstances  could  ever  by  possibility  exist.  This 
very  common  form  of  error  it  is  not  requisite  diat  we  should  exemplify 
here,  as  it  will  be  particularly  treated  of  hereafter  in  its  application  to 
the  subjects  on  which  it  is  most  frequent  and  most  fatal,  those  of  poli- 
tics and  society. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FALLACIES  OF  CONFUSION. 

(  1.  Under  this  fifth  and  last  class  we  find  it  convenient  to  arrange 
all  those  fallacies,  in  which  the  source  of  error  is  not  so  much  a  fd&e 
estimate  of  the  probative  force  of  known  evidence,  as  an  indistinct,  in- 
definite, and  fluctuating  conception  of  what  the  evidence  is. 

At  the  head  of  these  stands  that  multitudinous  body  of  fallacioiis 
reasonings  in  which  the  sourse  of  error  is  the  ambiguity  of  terms :  when 
something  which  is  true  if  a  word  be  used  in  a  particular  sense,  is  rea- 
soned upon  as  if  it  were  true  in  another  sense.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  not  a  mal-estimation  of  evidence,  because  there  is  not  properly  any 
evidence  to  the  point  at  all ;  there  is  evidence,  but  to  a  different  point, 
which,  from  a  confused  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  This  error  will  naturally  bo  oftener  com- 
mittea  in  our  ratiocinations  than  in  our  direct  inductions,  because  in 
the  former  wc  are  deciphering  our  own  or  other  people's  notes,  while 
in  the  latter  we  have  the  things  themselves  present,  either  to  our  senses 
or  to  our  memory.  Except,  indeed,  when  the  induction  is  not  from 
individual  cases  to  a  generality,  but  from  generalities  to  a  still  higher 
generalization ;  in  that  case  the  fallacy  of  ambiguity  may  affect  the  in- 
ductive process  as  well  as  the  ratiocinative.  It  occurs  in  ratiocination 
in  two  ways :  when  the  middle  term  is  ambiguous,  or  when  one  of  the 
terms  of  tlie  syllogism  is  taken  in  one  sense  in  the  premisses,  and  in 
another  sense  in  the  conclusion. 

Some  good  exemplifications  of  this  fallacy  are  given  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  '*  One  case,"  says  he,  **  which  may  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  Ambiguous  Middle,  is  what  is  called  FaHada 
Figura  Dictionis,  the  fallacy  built  on  the  grammatical  structure  of 
language,  from  men's  usually  taking  for  granted  that  paronymtmt 
words  (f .  e.  those  belonging  to  each  other,  as  the  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, verb,  &c.,  of  the  same  root)  have  a  precisely  correspondent 
meaning,  which  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  Such  a  fallacy 
could  not  indeed  be- even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  form,  which  would 
preclude  even  the  attempt  at  it,  since  it  has  two  middle  terms  in  sound 
as  well  as  sense ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  practice  than  to  wj 
continually  the  terms  employed,  with  a  view  to  grammatical  conve- 
nience ;  nor  is  there  anything  unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  as  the 
meaning  is  preserved  unaltered;  e, g,  'murder  should  be  punished 
with  death ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  therefore  he  deserves  to  die/  &c. 
Here  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  (in  this  case  just)  that  to  commit 
murder,  and  to  be  a  murderer,  to  deserve  death,  and  to  be  one  who 
ought  to  die,  are,  respectively,  equivalent  expressions ;  and  it  would 
frequently  prove  a  heavy  inconvenience  to  be  debarred  this  kind  of 
liberty ;  but  the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  the  Fallacy  in  question  :  e.  g. 
projectors  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ;  this  man  has  formed  a  project,  there- 
fore ho  is  unfit  to  be  trusted :  here  the  sophist  proceeds  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  who  forms  a  project  must  be  a  projector:  whereas 
'  the  bad  sense  that  commonly  attaches  to  the  latter  word,  is  not  at  all 
implied  in  the  former.     This  fallacy  may  often  be  considered  as  lyinc 
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not  in  the  middle,  but  in  one  of  the  terms  of  the  conclusion ;  so  that 
the  conclusion  drawn  shall  not  be,  in  reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the 
premisses,  though  it  will  appear  to  be  so,  by  means  of  the  g^rammatical 
alHnity  of  the  words ;  «.  g.  to  be  acquainted  with  the  guilty  is  a  pre^ 
sumption  of  guilt;  this  man  is  so  acquainted,  therefore  we  may  presume 
that  he  is  guilty:  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  an 
exact  correspondence  between  presume  and  presumption,  which,  how- 
over,  does  not  really  exist;  for  'presumption'  is  commonly  used  to 
express  a  kind  of  slight  suspicion ;  whereas  '  to  presume'  amounts  to 
absolute  belief.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  a  non-corres- 
pondence in  paronymous  words,  similar  to  that  above  instanced;  as 
between  art  and  artful,  design  and  designing,  faith  hnd  Jaithful,  &c., 
and  the  more  slight  the  variation  of  meaning,  the  more  likely  is  the 
fallacy  to  be  successful ;  for  when  the  words  have  become  so  widely 
removed  in  sense  as  *pity'  and  *  pitiful,'  evory  one  would  perceive 
such  a  fallacy,  nor  could  it  be  employed  but  in  jest.* 

'*  The  present  Fallacy,"  continues  the  Archbishop,  "  is  neariy  allied 
to,  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of,  that  founded 
on  etymology;  viz.,  when  a  term  is  used,  at  one  time  in  its  customary, 
and  at  another  in  its  etymological  sense.  Perhaps  no  example  of 
this  can  be  found  that  is  more  extensively  and  mischievously  employed 
than  in  the  case  of  the  word  representative :  assuming  that  its  right 
meaning  must  correspond  exactly  with  the  strict  and  original  sense  of 
the  verb '  represent,'  the-sophist  persuadesthe  multitude,  that  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  be  guided  in  all  points  by  the 
opinion  of  his  constituents;  and,  in  short,  to  be  merely  their  spokes- 
man: whereas  law  and  custom,  which  in  this  case  may  be  considered 
as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term,  require  no  such  thing,  but  enjoin  the 
representative  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility." 

The  following  are  instances,  of  great  practical  importance,  in  which 
arguments  are  habitually  founded  upon  a  verbal  ambiguity. 

The  mercantile  public  are  frequently  led  into  this  fallacy  by  the 
phrase  "  scarcity  of  money,"  In  the  language  of  commerce  **  money" 
has  two  meanings :  currency,  or  the  circulating  medium ;  and  capital 
seeking  investment,  especially  investment  on  loan.  In  this  last  sense 
the  word  is  used  when  the  "  money  market"  is  spoken  of,  and  when 
the  "  value  of  money"  is  said  to  be  hi?h  or  low,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  meant.  The  consequence  of  this  ambiguity  is,  that  as  soon  as 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  latter  of  these  senses  begins  to  be  felt,  as 
soon  as  there  is  diiiiculty  of  obtaining  loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is 
high,  it  is  concluded  that  this  must  arise  from  causes  acting  upon  the 
quantity  of  money  in  the  other  and  more  popular  sense ;  tnat  the 
circulating  medium  must  have  diminished  in  quantity,  or  ought  to  be 
increased.  I  am  aware  that,  independently  of  the  double  meaning  of 
the  term,  there  are  in  the  facts  themselves  some  peculiarities,  giving  an 
apparent  support  to  this  error ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 

*  An  exKxnple  of  this  fallacy  it  the  popular  error  that  atrvng  drink  must  be  a  c^nee  of 
atrtngth.  There  is  here  fallacy  within  fallacy;  for  granting  that  the  words  ''strong'*  and 
*«  strength'*  were  not  (as  they  are)  applied  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  fermented  liquors 
and  to  the  human  body,  there  would  still  be  inroWed  the  error  of  supposing  Uiat  an  eflbeC 
must  be  like  its  cause ;  that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomonoo  art  ukely  to  reeereblt  tbs 
phenomenon  itself;  which  we  have  already  treated  of  as  aa  A  ffim  ftUacy  of  the  fint 
rank. 
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Stands  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  intercepts  all  at- 
tempts to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Another  ambiguous  expression  which  continually  meets  us  in  the 
political  controversies  of  the  present  time,  especiidly  in  those  which 
relate  to  organic  changes,  is  the  phrase  "  influence  of  property ;" 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  influence  of  respect  for  superior  in- 
telligence, or  gratitude  for  the  kind  oflices  which  persons  of  lam 
property  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  at  other  times  for 
the  influence  of  fear ;  fear  of  the  worse  sort  of  power,  which  large 
property  also  gives  to  its  possessor,  the  power  of  doing  mischief  to 
dependents.  To  confound  these  two,  is  the  standing  fallacy  of  amhi- 
^ity  brought  agfdnst  those  who  seek  to  purify  our  electoral  system 
from  corruption  and  intimidation.  "  The  influence  of  property  is 
beneficial :"  granted,  if  the  former  species  of  influence  and  that  alone 
be  meant;  but  conclusions  are  thence  drawn  in  condemnation  of 
expedients  which  (like  secret  voting,  for  example)  would  deprive 
property  of  some  of  its  influences,  though  only  of  the  latter  and  bad 
Lina.  Persuasive  influence,  acting  throueh  the  conscience  of  the 
voter,  and  carrying  his  heart  and  mind  with  it,  is  beneficial — there- 
fore we  are  to  infer  that  coercive  influence,  which  compels  him  to 
fi^rget  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  or  to  act  in  opposition  to  bis  moral 
convictions,  ought  not  to  be  placed  under  restraint 

Another  word  which  is  often  turned  into  an  instrument  of  the  fallacy 
of  ambiguity  is  Theory.  In  its  most  proper  acceptation,  theory  means 
the  completed  result  of  philosophical  induction  nrom  experience.  In 
that  sense,  there  are  erroneous  as  well  as  true  theories,  for  inductios 
may  be  incorrectly  performed,  but  theory  of  some  sort  is  the  necessary 
result  of  knowing  anything  of  a  subject,  and  having  put  one's  knowl- 
edge into  the  form  of  general  propositions  for  the  guiaance  of  practice. 
In  another  and  more  vulgar  sense,  theory  means  any  mere  fiction  of 
the  imagination,  endeavoring  to  conceive  how  a  thing  may  possibly 
have  been  produced,  instead  of  examining  how  it  was  produced.  la 
this  sense  only  are  theory,  and  theorists,  unsafe  guides ;  but  because 
of  this,  ridicule  or  discredit  is  attempted  to  be  attached  to  theoiy  in  its 
proper  sense,  that  is,  to  legitimate  generalization,  tlie  end  and  aim  of 
all  philosophy;  and  a  conclusion  is  represented  as  worthless,  just 
because  that  has  been  done,  which  if  done  correctly  constitutes  the 
highest  worth  that  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of  practice  can  possess, 
namely,  to  comprehend  in  a  few  words  the  real  law  on  which  a  phe- 
nomenon depends,  or  some  property  or  relation  which  is  universally 
true  of  it. 

"  The  Church*'  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean  the  clergy  alone, 
sometimes  the  whole  body  of  believers,  or  at  least  of  communicantB. 
The  declamations  respecting  the  inviolability  of  church  property  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  apparent  force  to  this  ambiguity. 
The  clergy,  being  called  the  church,  are  supposed  to  be  the  real  owners 
.  of  what  IS  called  church  property ;  whereas  they  are  in  truth  only  the 
managing  members  of  a  much  larger  body  of  proprietors,  and  enjoy 
on  their  own  part  a  mere  usufiruct,  not  extending  beyond  a  life  interest. 

The  following  is  a  favorite  argument  of  Plato,  r^o  one  desires  evil, 
knowing  it  to  be  so :  to  do  wrong  is  evil ;  therefore  no  one  desires  to 
do  wrong  knowing  that  which  he  desires,  but  only  in  conse<mence  of 
ignorance.    In  this  syllogism  the  ambiguous  word  is  the  middle  term* 
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Evil,  the  double  meaning  of  which  is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation : 
yet  on  this  foundation  Plato  constructs  his  principal  ethical  doctrine, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  philosophical  sects  among 
the  later  Greeks ;  that  virtue  is  a  branch  of  intelligence,  and  is  to  be 
produced,  therefore,  mainly  by  intellectual  cultivation.  All  the  inquiries 
mto  the  summum  bonum  in  the  philosophical  schools  wore  infected  with 
the  same  fallacy ;  the  ambiguous  word  being,  as  before.  Evil,  or  its 
contrary  correlative.  Good,  which  sometimes  meant  what  is  good  for 
oneself,  at  other  times  what  is  good  for  other  people.  That  nothing 
which  is  a  cause  of  evil  on  the  whole  to  other  people,  can  be  really 
good  for  the  agent  himself,  is  indeed  a  possible  tenet,  and  always  a 
^vorite  one  with  moralists,  although  in  the  present  age  the  question 
has  rather  been,  not  whether  the  proposition  is  true,  but  how  society 
and  education  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  make  it  ti-ue.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  proved  merely  by  the  fact  that  a  thing  beneficial  to  the  world, 
and  a  wing  beneficiaJ  to  a  person  himself,  are  both  in  common  parlance 
called  good.     That  is  no  valid  argument,  but  a  fallacy  of  ambiguity. 

Of  such  stuff,  however,  were  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  ancients 
principally  composed,  especially  in  the  declining  period  of  the  Greek 
philosophic  mind.  The  following  is  a  stoical  argument  taken  from 
Cicero  De  Finibus,  book  the  third :  **  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laudabile 
est.  Q,uod  autem  laudabile  est,  omne  honestum  est.  Bonum  igitur 
quod  est,  honestum  est."  Here  the  ambiguous  word  is  laudabile^ 
which  in  the  minor  premiss  means  anything  which  mankind  are  accus- 
tomed, on  good  grounds,  to  admire  or  value ;  as  beauty,  for  instance, 
or  good  fortune :  but  in  the  major,  it  denotes  exclusively  moral  qualities. 
In  much  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  were  led  to  all  their  absurdest 
paradoxes;  as  that  the  virtuous  man  is  alone  free,  alone  beautiAil, 
alone  a  king,  &c.  Whoever  has  virtue  has  Good  (because  it  has  been 
previously  determined  not  to  call  anything  else  good) ;  but  again.  Good 
necessarily  includes  freedom,  beauty,  and  even  royalty,  all  of  these 
being  good  things ;  therefore  whoever  has  virtue  has  all  these. 

The  following  is  an  argument  of  Descartes  to  prove,  in  his  d  priori 
manner,  the  being  of  God.  The  conception,  says  he,  of  an  infinite 
Being  proves  the  real  existence  of  such  a  being.  For  if  there  is  not 
really  any  such  being,  /  must  have  made  the  conception ;  but  if  I 
could  make  it,  I  can  also  unmake  it;  which  evidently  is  not  tiiie; 
therefore,  there  must  be  externally  to  myself,  an  archetype,  from  which 
the  conception  was  derived.  The  ambiguity  in  this  case  is  in  the  pro- 
noun /,  by  which,  in  one  place,  is  to  be  understood  my  wiU^  in  another 
the  law9  of  my  nature.  If  the  conception,  existing  as  it  does  in  my 
mind,  had  no  original  without,  the  conclusion  would  unquestionably 
follow  that  /  made  it :  that  is,  the  laws  of  my  nature  must  have  spon- 
taneously evolved  it;  but  that  my  wtU  made  it,  would  not  follow. 
Now  when  Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  cannot  unmake  the  con- 
ception, he  means  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an  act  of  my  will : 
which  is  true,  but  is  not  the  proposition  required.  That  what  some 
of  the  laws  of  my  nature  have  produced,  other  laws,  or  those  same 
laws  in  other  circumstances,  might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  establish. 

Analogous  to  this  are  some  of  the  ambiguities  in  the  free-will  con- 
troversy ;  which,  as  they  will  come  under  special  consideration  in  tha 
concluding  Book,  I  only  mention  fnemaria  coumA.    In  that  diacussioo, 
3S 
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too,  the  word  I  is  often  shifted  from  one  meaning  to  another,  at  one 
time  standing  for  my  vohtions,  at  another  time  for  the  actions  which  are 
the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  mental  dispositions  from  which  they 
proceed.  The  latter  ambiguity  is  exemplified  in  an  argument  of  Cole- 
ridge (in  his  Aids  to  Reflection) ,  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that  man  is  governed  by  motives ;  **  the  man 
makes  the  motive,  not  the  motive  the  man;"  the  proof  being  that 
**  what  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man  is  no  motive  at  all  to  another." 
The  premiss  is  true,  but  only  amounts  to  this,  that  different  persons 
have  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  same  motive ;  as  they 
have  also  to  the  same  intoxicating  liquid,  which  however  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  fi*ee  %  be  drunk  or  not  drunk,  whatever  quantity  they  may 
drink.  What  is  proved  is,  that  certain  mental  conditions  in  the  man 
himself,  must  cooperate,  in  the  production  of  the  act,  with  the  external 
inducement :  but  those  mental  conditions  also  are  the  effect  of  causes ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  argument  to  prove  that  they  can  arise  with- 
out a  cause — that  a  spontaneous  determination  of  the  man's  will,  with- 
out any  cause  at  all,  over  takes  place,  as  the  free-will  doctrine  supposes. 

The  double  use,  in  the  free-will  controversy,  of  the  word  Necessity, 
which  sometimes  stands  only  for  Certainty,  at  other  times  for  Compul- 
sion ;  sometimes  for  what  cannot  be  prevented,  at  other  times  only  for 
what  we  have  reason  to  be  assured  wUl  not ;  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Archbishop  Whatcly,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  pur- 
sue it  to  some  of  its  ulterior  consequences. 

A  most  important  ambiguity,  both  in  common  and  in  metaphysical 
language,  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Logic :  *'  Same  (as  well  as  One,  Identical^  and  other  words  de- 
rived from  them)  is  used  frequently  in  a  sense  very  different  from  iti 
primary  one,  as  applicable  to  a  single  object ;  being  employed  to  de- 
note great  similarity.  When  several  objects  are  undistinguishably 
alike,  one  single  description  will  apply  equally  to  any  of  them  :  and 
thence  they  are  said  to  be  all  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  appearance^ 
tec.  As,  e.^.,  when  we  say,  '  this  house  is  built  of  the  same  stone  with 
such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the  stones  are  undiqtinguishable  in 
their  qualities ;  not  that  the  one  building  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
other  constructed  with  the  materials.  Whereas  sameness^  in  the  pri- 
mary sense,  does  not  even  necessarily  imply  similarity ;  for  if  we  say 
of  any  man  that  he  is  greatly  altered  since  such  a  time,  we  understand, 
and  indeed  imply  by  the  vciy  expression,  that  he  is  one  person^  though 
different  in  several  qualities.  It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  Same,  in 
the  secondary  sense,  admits,  according  to  popular  usage,  of  degrees : 
we  speak  of  two  things  being  nearly  the  same,  but  not  entirely  :  per- 
sonal identity  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  en  or  of  Realism  than  inattention  to  this  ambiguity. 
When  several  persons  are  said  to  have  one  and  the  same  opinion, 
thought,  or  idea,  men,  overlooking  the  true,  simple  statement  of  the 
case,  which  is,  that  they  are  all  thinking  alike ^  look  for  something  more 
abstruse  and  mystical,  and  imagine  there  must  be  some  One  Thing,  in 
the  primary  sense,  though  not  an  individual,  which  is  present  at  once 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  these  persons ;  and  thence  readily  sprung  Plato's 
theory  of  Ideas,  each  of  which  was,  according  to  him,  one  real,  eternal 
object,  existing  entire  and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual  objects 
diat  are  known  by  one  name." 
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It  is,  iiide^  not  a  matter  of  inference  but  of  authentic  history,  that 
Plato^s  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  (essentially  the 
same  as  the  Platonic)  of  substantial  forms  and  second  substances,  grew 
up  in  the  precise  way  here  pointed  out ;  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  finding,  in  things  which  were  said  to  have  the  same  nature,  or  tho 
same  qualities,  something  which  was  the  stune  in  the  very  sense  in  which 
a  man  is  the  same  as  himself.  All  the  idle  speculations  respecting  r« 
5v,  TO  Iv,  TO  Hfioiov,  and  similar  abstractions,  so  common  in  the  ancient 
and  in  some  modem  schools  of  philosophy,  sprung  fix>m  the  same 
source.  The  Aristotelian  logicians  had,  however,  seen  one  case  of  the 
ambiguity,  and  provided  against  it,  with  their  peculiar  felicity  in  the 
invention  of  technical  language,  when  they  distinguished  things  which 
differed  both  specie  and  numero  from  those  which  differed  numero 
tantum,  that  is,  which  were  exactly  alike  (in  some  particular  respect  at 
least)  but  were  distinct  individuals.  An  extension  of  this  distmction 
to  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Same,  namely,  things  which  are  the 
same  specie  tafUum,  and  a  thing  which  is  the  same  nuTnero  as  well  as 
specie,  would  have  prevented  the  confusion  which  has  been  a  source  of 
so  much  darkness  and  such  an  abundance  of  positive  error  in  the  higher 
philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  philos- 
opher of  eminence  may  be  led  away  by  an  ambiguity  of  language,  is 
afforded  by  this  very  case.  I  refer  to  the  famous  argument  by  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  flattered  himself  that  he  had  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
"  skepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion."  It  is  briefly  as  follows.  1 
thought  of  a  thing  yesterday ;  I  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  I  think  of  it  again 
to-day.  I  had,  therefore,  in  my  mind  yesterday  an  idea  of  the  object ; 
I  have  also  an  id^a  of  it  to-day :  this  idea  is  evidently  not  another,  but 
the  very  same  idea.  Yet  an  intervening  time  elapsed  in  which  I  had 
it  not.  Where  was  the  idea  during  this  interval  1  It  must  have  been 
somewhere ;  it  did  not  cease  to  exist ;  otherwise  the  idea  I  had  yester- 
day could  not  be  the  same  idea ;  no  more  than  a  man  I  see  alive  to-daj 
can  be  the  same  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  if  the  man  has  died  in  tw 
meanwhile.  Now  an  idea  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  anywhere 
except  in  a  mind ;  and  hence  here  must  exist  an  Universal  Mind,  in 
which  all  ideas  have  their  permanent  residence,  during  the  intervals  of 
their  conscious  presence  in  our  own  minds. 

That  Berkeley  hero  confounded  sameness  numero  with  sameness 
specie,  that  is,  with  exact  resemblance,  and  assumed  the  former  when 
there  was  only  the  latter,  hardly  needs  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out.  He  could  never  have  broached  this  strange  theory  if  he  had 
understood,  that  when  we  say  we  have  the  same  thought  to-day  which 
we  had  yesterday,  we  do  not  mean  the  same  individual  thought,  but  a 
thought  exactly  similar :  as  we  say  that  we  have  the  same  illness  which 
we  had  last  year,  meaning  only  the  same  sort  of  illness. 

In  oi»e  remarkable  instance  the  scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
furiously  hostile  parties  by  an  ambiguity  of  language  affecting  a  branch 
of  science  which,  more  completely  than  most  others,  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  a  precise  and  well-deflned  terminology.  I  refer  to  the  famous 
dispute  respecting  the  vis  viva,  the  history  of  which  is  given  at  large  in 
Professor  Playfair's  Dissertation.  The  question  was  whether  the  Jhree 
of  a  moving  body  was  proportional  (its  mass  being  given)  to  its  velocity 
simply,  or  to  the  square  ot  its  velooity :  and  the  ambiguity  was  in  the 
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word  Force.  "  One  of  the  effects,"  says  Playfair,  **  |fiOT*f*wi  by  a 
moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  vnule  ano^er 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  simply  :"  from  whence  clearer  thinken 
were  subsequently  led  to  establish  a  double  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  moving  power,  one  being  called  vis  viva^  and  the  other  wufmemiwm. 
About  the  facts,  both  parties  were  from  the  first  agreed:  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  with  which  of  the  two  effects  the  term  Jbree  t^ptdd  be,  or 
eould  most  conveniently  be,  associated.  But  the  disputants  were  by 
no  means  aware  that  this  was  all ;  they  thought  that  force  was  one  thing, 
the  production  of  effects  another :  and  the  question,  by  which  set  ii 
effects  the  force  which  produced  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be 
measured,  was  supposed  to  be  a  question  not  of  terminology  but  of  &ct 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  Infinite  is  the  real  fallacy  in  the  amusing 
logical  puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  a  puzzle  which  has  been 
too  hara  for  the  ingenuity  or  patience  of  many  philosophers,  and  among 
others  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  considered  me  sophism  as  insoluble; 
as  a  sound  argument,  though  leading  to  a  palpable  felsehood :  not  seeing 
that  such  an  admission  would  be  a  reductio  ad  abturdum  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  itself.  The  fallacy,  as  Hobbes  hinted,  lies  in  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  whatever  is  infinitely  divisible  is  infinite  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing solution  (to  the  invention  of  which  I  have  no  claim)  is  more  precise 
and  satisfactory. 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  tortoise, 
yet  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles  will  never  overtake  him.  For 
suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet : 
when  Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet,  the  tortoise  will  have  got 
on  a  hundred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  those  hundred,  the  tortoise  will 
have  run  ten,  and  so  on  for  ever ;  therefore  Achilles  may  run  for  ever 
without  overtaking  the  tortoise. 

Now,  the  "  for  ever"  in  the  conclusion,  means,  for  any  length  of  time 
that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  premisses  '*  ever"  does  not  mean  any 
length  of  time :  it  means  any  number  of  subdivuians  of  time.  It  means 
that  we  may  divide  a  thousand  feet  by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by 
ten,  and  so  on  as  oflen  as  we  please ;  that  there  never  needs  be  an  end 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  distance,  nor  consequently  to  those  of  the 
time  in  which  it  is  pei*formed.  But  an  unlimited  number  of  subdivi- 
sions may  be  made  of  that  which  is  itself  limited.  The  argument 
proves  no  other  infinity  of  duration  than  may  be  embraced  within  five 
minutes.  As  long  as  tho  five  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains 
of  them  may  be  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  oflen  as  we  like, 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  being  only  five  minutes  alto- 
gether. It  proves,  ill  short,  that  to  pass  through  this  finite  space  re- 
quires a  time  which  is  infinitely  divisiole,  but  not  an  infinite  time ;  the 
confounding  of  which  distinction  Hobbes  had  already  seen  to  be  the 
gist  of  the  fallacy. 

The  following  ambiguities  of  the  word  right  (in  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious and  familiar  one  of  a  right  and  the  adjective  right)  are  abstracted 
from  a  forffotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  periodical  work  >— 

**  Speaking  morally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  if  all 
persons  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder  you  from  doine  it.  But,  in 
another  sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  opposite  of  having 
no  right  to  do  it,  viz.,  of  being  under  a  moral  obligation  to  forbear 
fit>m  doing  it.    In  this  sense,  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a 
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thing,  mevaf  0iat  you  may  do  it  wi^out  any  breach  of  duty  on  yoiir 
part ;  that  other  persons  not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no 
cause  to  think  the  worse  of  you  for  doine  it.  This  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct proposition  from  the  preceding.  The  right  which  you  have  by 
virtue  of  a  duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons,  is  obviously  quite  a  differ* 
ent  thing  from  a  right  consisting  in  the  absence  of  any  duty  incumbent 
upon  your^olf  Yet  the  two  things  are  perpetually  confounded.  Thus 
a  man  will  say  he  has  a  right  to  publish  his  opinions ;  which  may  be 
true  in  this  sense,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  in  any  other  per- 
son to  interfere  and  prevent  the  publication :  but  he  assumes  there* 
upon,  that  in  publishing  his  opinions,  he  himself  violates  no  -duty; 
which  may  either  be  true  or  false,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  his 
having  taken  due  pains  to  satisfy  himself,  first,  that  the  opinions  are 
true,  and  next,  that  their  publication  in  this  manner,  and  at  this  par^ 
ticular  juncture,  will  probably  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  truth  on 
the  whole. 

**  The  second  ambiguity  is  that  of  confounding  a  right  of  any  kind, 
with  a  right  to  enforce  that  right  by  resisting  or  punishing  a  violation 
of  it.  Men  will  say,  for  example,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  good 
government,  which  is  undeniably  true,  it  being  the  moral  duty  of  their 
governors  to  govern  them  well.  But  in  granting  this,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted  their  right  or  liberty  to  turn  out  their  govern- 
ors, and  perhaps  to  punish  them,  for  having  failed  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty ;  which,  far  from  being  the  same  thing,  is  by  no  means 
universally  true,  but  depends  upon  an  immense  nuibber  of  varying  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  altogether  one  of  the  knottiest  questions  in  practical 
ethics.*'  This  example  is  (like  others  which  have  been  cited)  a  case 
of  fallacy  within  fallacy ;  it  involves  not  only  the  second  of  the  two 
ambiguities  pointed  out,  but  the  first  likewise. 

One  not  unusual  form  of  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguous  Terms,  is  known 
technically  as  the  Fallacy  of  Composition  and  Division:  when  the 
same  term  is  collective  in  the  premisses,  distributive  in  the  conclusion, 
or  vice  versd:  or  when  the  middle  term  is  collective  in  one  premiss, 
distributive  in  the  other.  As  if  one  were  to  say  (I  quote  from  Arch- 
bishop Whately)  "All  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles :  A  B  C  is  an  angle  of  a  triangle ;  therefore  A  B  C  is  equal  tb 

two  right  angles There  is  no  fallacy,"  continues  the  Archbishop, 

*'  more  common,  or  more  likely  to  deceive,  than  the  one  now  before 
us.  The  form  in  whiph  it  is  most  usually  employed  is  to  establish 
some  truth,  separately,  concerning  each  single  member  of  a  certain 
class,  and  thence  to  infer  the  same  of  the  whole  collectively  J*  >  As  in 
the  argument  one  ofien  hears,  sometimes  from  persons  worthy  of  better 
things,  to  prove  that  the  world  could  do  without  great  men.  If  Co- 
lumbus (it  is  said)  had  never  lived,  America  would  still  have  been  dis- 
covered, at  most  only  a  few  years  later ;  if  Newton  had  never  lived, 
some  other  person  would  have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and 
so  forth.  Most  true ;  these  things  would  have  been  done,  but  in  all 
probability  not  until  some  one  had  again  been  found  with  the  qualities 
of  a  Columbus  or  a  Newton.  Because  any  one  great  man  might  have 
had  his  place  supplied  by  the  help  of  others,  the  argument  concludes 
that  all  great  men  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  term  "  great 
men"  is  distributive  in  the  premisses  and  collective  in  the  conclusion, 

"Such  also,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "is  the  fallacy  which  prob- 
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mbly  operates  on  most  adventurers  in  lotteries ;  e,  g,,  '  the  gaining  of  a 
high  prize  is  no  uncommon  occurrence;  and  what  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  may  reasonably  be  expected  ;  therefore  the  gaining  of  a 
lugh  prize  may  reasonably  be  expected :'  the  conclusion  when  applied 
to  the  individual  (as  in  practice  it  is)  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  '  reasonably  expected  by  a  certain  individual;*  therefore  for  the 
major  premiss  to  be  true,  the  middle  term  must  be  understood  to  mean, 
*  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  some  one  particular  person ;'  whereas 
for  the  minor  (which  has  been  placed  first)  to  be  true,  you  must 
understand  it  of  'no  uncommon  occurrence  to  tame  one  or  other;* 
thus  you  will  have  the  Fallacy  of  Composition." 

"  This  is  a  Fallacy  with  which  men  are  extremely  apt  to  deceive 
themselves;  for  when  a  multitude  of  particulars  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  many  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  them ;  but  confine  their  attention  to  each  single  point,  by  turns ;  and 
then  decide,  infer,  and  act  accordingly :  e.  ^.,  the  imprudent  spend- 
thrift,  finding  that  he  is  able  to  afford  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  expense, 
forgets  that  ail  of  them  together  will  ruin  him."  The  debauchee  de- 
stroys his  health  by  successive  acts  of  intemperance,  because  no  one  of 
those  acts  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  do  him  any  serious  harm.  A  sick 
person  reasons  with  himself,  "  one,  and  another,  and  another,  of  my 
symptoms,  do  not  prove  that  I  have  a  fatal  disease ;"  and  practically 
concludes  that  all  taken  together  do  not  prove  it. 

§2.  We  have  now  sufficiently  exemplified  one  of  the  principal 
Genera  in  this  Older  of  Fallacies ;  where,  the  source  of  error  being 
the  ambiguity  of  terms,  the  premisses  ai*e  verbally  what  is  required  to 
support  tne  conclusion,  but  not  really  so.  In  the  second  great  Fallacy 
of  Confusion  they  are  neither  verbally  nor  really  sufficient,  though, 
from  their  multiplicity  and  confused  arrangement,  and  still  oflener 
from  defect  of  memory,  they  are  not  seen  to  be  what  they  are-.  The 
fallacy  I  mean  is  that  of  Petitio  Principii,  or  begging  the  question ; 
including  that  more  complex  and  not  uncommon  variety  of  it,  which 
is  termed  Reasoning  in  a  Circle. 

Petitio  Principii,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately,  is  the  fallacy 
*'  in  which  the  premiss  either  appears  manifestly  to  be  the  same  as  the 
conclusion,  or  is  actually  proved  from  the  conclusion^  or  is  such  as 
would  naturally  and  properly  so  be  proved."  By  the  last  clause  I 
presume  is  meant,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  proof;  for 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no  fallacy.  To  deduce  from  a  proposition, 
propositions  fr6m  which  it  would  itself  more  naturally  be  deduced,  is 
often  an  allowable  deviation  from  the  usual  didactic  order ;  or  at  most, 
what,  by  an  adaptation  of  a  phrase  familiar  to  mathematicians,  may  be 
called  a  logical  inelegance. 

The  employment  of  a  proposition  to  prove  that  upon  which  it  is 
itself  dependent  for  proof,  by  no  means  unplies  the  degree  of  mental 
imbecility  which  might  at  fii'st  be  supposed.  The  difficulty  of  com- 
prebonding  how  this  fallacy  could  possibly  be  committed,  disappears 
when  we  reflect  that  all  persons,  even  philosophers,  hold  a  gi*eat  num- 
ber of  opinions  without  exactly  recollecting  how  they  came  by  them. 
Believing  that  they  have  at  some  former  time  verified  them  by  sufficient 
evidence,  but  having  forgotten  what  the  evidence  was,  they  may  easily 
be  beti-ayed  into  deducing  from  them  the  very  propositions  which  axe 
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alone  capable  of  serving  as  premisses  for  their  establishment.  An 
example  is  given  by  Archbishop  Whately :  "  As  if  one  should  attempt 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ ;"  which 
might  easily  happen  to  one  with  whom  both  propositions,  as  funda- 
mental tenets  of  his  religion,  stand  upon  the  same  ground  of  familiar 
and  traditional  belief. 

Arguing  in  a  circle,  however,  is  a  stronger  case  of  the  fallacy,  and 
implies  more  than  the  mere  passive  reception  of  a  premiss  by  one  who 
does  not  remember  how  it  is  to  be  proved.  It  implies  an  actual 
attempt  to  prove  two  propositions  reciprocally  from  one  another ;  and 
is  seldom  resorted  to,  at  least  in  express  terms,  by  any  person  in  his 
own  speculations,  but  is  committed  by  those  who,  being  hard  pressed 
by  an  adversary,  are  forced  into  giving  reasons  for  an  opmion  ot  which, 
when  they  began  to  argue,  they  had  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
grounds.  As  in  the  following  example  from  Archbishop  Whately : 
'*  Some  mechanicians  attempt  to  prove  (what  they  ought  to  lay  down 
as  a  probable  but  doubtflil  nypotiiesis*)  that  every  particle  of  matter 
gravitates  equally  :  '  why  ]*  *  because  those  bodies  which  contain  more 

E articles  ever  gravitate  more  strongly,  i.  e,  are  heavier:*  *but  (it  may 
c  urged),  those  which  are  heaviest  are  not  alvrays  more  bulky;*  *no, 
but  they  contain  more  particles,  though  more  closely  condensed  :* 
*  how  do  you  know  that  V  *  because  they  are  heavier :'  *  how  does  that 
prove  iti*  'because  all  particles  of  matter  gravitating  equally,  that 
mass  which  is  specifically  the  heavier  must  needs  have  the  more  of 
them  in  the  same  space.*"  It  appears  to  mo  that  the  fallacious 
reasoner,  in  his  private  thoughts,  would  not  be  likely  to  proceed  beyond 
the  first  step.t  He  would  acquiesce  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason 
first  given,  "  bodies  which  contain  more  particles  are  heavier.**  It  is 
when  he  finds  this  questioned,  and  is  called  upon  to  prove  it,  without 
knowing  how,  that  he  tries  to  establish  his  premiss  by  supposing 
proved  what  he  is  attempting  to  prove  by  it.  The  most  effectual  way, 
m  fact,  of  exposing  a  Pctitio  Principii,.  when  circumstances  allow  of 
it,  is  by  challenging  the  reasoner  to  prove  his  premisses ;  which  if  he 
attempts  to  do,  he  is  necessarily  driven  into  arguing  in  a  circle. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  thinkers,  and  those  not  of  the  low- 
est description,  to  be  led,  even  in  their  own  thoughts,  not  indeed  into 
formally  proving  each  of  two  propositioYis  from  the  other,  but  into  ad- 
mitting propositions  which  can  only  be  so  proved.  In  the  preceding 
example  the  two  together  form  a  complete  and  consistent,  though  hy- 
pothetical, explanation  of  the  facts  concerned.  And  the  tendency  to 
mistake  mutual  coherency  for  truth ;  to  trust  one's  safety  to  a  strong 
chain  although  it  has  no  point  of  support ;  is  at  the  bottom  of  much 
which,  when  reduced  to  the  strict  forms  of  argumentation,  can  exhibit 
itself  no  otherwise  than  as  reasoning  in  a  circle.  All  experience  bears 
testimony  to  the  enthraUing  effect  of  neat  concatenation  in  a  system  of 

♦  No  longer  even  a  probable  hypothesis,  but  (since  the  establishment  of  the  atomic 
theory)  opposed  to  all  probability  ;  it  being  now  certain  that  the  integrant  particles  of  dif- 
ferent substances  gravitate  unequally.  It  is  true  that  these  particles,  though  real  minima 
for  the  purposes  of  chemical  combination,  may  not  be  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  8ub> 
stance ;  and  this  doubt  alone  renders  the  hyyothesis  admissible,  even  as  an  hypothesis. 

t  I  have  found,  however,  an  argument  of  this  exact  type  in  a  Bridgtwater  Treatut  ;— 
**  Ice  and  silver,  under  the  same  volume,  contain  very  unequal  portions  of  matter,  the  sil- 
ver being  ten  times  as  heavy  as  the  ice.  The  vacuities  in  the  ice,  therefore,  must  be  very 
much  greater  than  those  in  the  silver.** 
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doctrines,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  men  admit  the  penuauon  that 
anything  which  holds  so  well  together  can  possibly  fall. 

Since  every  case  where  a  conclusion  which  can  only  be  proved  from 
certain  premisses  is  used  for  the  proof  of  those  premisses,  is  a  case  of 
petitio  principii,  that  fallacy  includes  a  very  great  proportion  of  all  in- 
correct reasoning.  It  is  necessary,  for  completing  our  view  of  the 
fallacy,  to  exemplify  some  of  the  disguises  under  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  mask  itself,  and  to  escape  exposure. 

A  proposition  would  not  be  admitted  by  any  person  in  his  senses  as 
a  corollary  from  itself,  unless  it  were  expressed  in  language  which 
made  it  seem  different.  One  of  the  commonest  modes  of  so  expressing 
it,  is  to  present  the  proposition  itself,  in  abstract  terms,  as  a  proof  of 
the  same  proposition  expressed  in  concrete  language.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  mode  not  only  of  pretended  proof,  but  of  pretended  explana- 
tion ;  and  is  parodied  by  Moliere  v^en  he  makes  one  of  his  absurd 
physicians  say,  **  Topium  endormit  parcequ'il  a  une  vertu  soporifique,*' 
or,  in  the  amusing  doggerel  quoted  by  Mr.  Whewell — 

Mihi  demandatur 

A  doctissimo  doctore, 
Quare  opium  facit  dormire ; 

Et  ego  reapondeo, 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtus  dormitiva, 
Cujus  natura  est  sensus  assoplre. 

The  words  Nature  and  Essence  are  grand  instruments  of  this  mode 
of  begeing  the  question.  As  in  the  well-known  atgument  of  the  scho- 
lastic theologians,  that  the  mind  thinks  always,  because  the  essence  of 
the  mind  is  to  think.  Locke  had  to  point  out,  that  if  by  essence  is 
here  meant  some  property  which  must  manifest  itself  by  actual  exer- 
cise at  all  times,  the  premiss  is  a  direct  assumption  of  the  conclusion ; 
while  if  it  only  means  that  to  think  is  the  mtinctive  property  of  a 
mind,  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  premiss  and  the  conclusion, 
since  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  distinctive  property  should  be  perpet- 
ually in  action. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  these  abstract  terms, 
Nature  and  Essence,  are  used  as  instruments  of  this  fallacy.  Some 
particular  properties  of  a  thing  are  selected,  more  or  less  arbitrarily, 
to  be  termed  its  nature  or  essence ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  these 
properties  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  indefeasible- 
ness ;  to  have  become  paramount  to  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
thing,  and  incapable  of  being  prevailed  over  or  cx)unteracted  by  them. 
As  when  Aristotle,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already  cited  from  Mr. 
Whewell,  **  decides  that  there  is  no  void  on  such  arguments  as  this : 
in  avoid  there  could  be  no  difference  of  up  and  down;  for  as  in 
nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so  there  are  none  in  a  privation  or 
negation;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation  or  negation  of  matter; 
therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies  could  not  move  up  and  down,  which  it  is 
in  their  nature  to  do."*  In  other  words ;  It  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to 
move  up  and  down,  ergo  any  physical  fact  which  supposes  them  not 
so  to  move,  cannot  be  authentic.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which 
a  bad  generalization  is  made  to  overrule  all  facts  which  contradict  it, 
is  petitio  principii  in  one  of  its  most  palpable  forms. 

•  Wh  I  well's  Historjf  ifftht  Induaivi  Scimct,  L,  AL 
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None  of  the  modes  of  assuming  what  should  be  proved  Bxe  in  more 
frequent  use  than  what  are  termed  by  Bentham  *' question-begging 
appellatives  ;"  names  which  beg  the  question  under  the  guise  of  stating 
it  The  most  potent  of  these  are  such  as  have  a  laudatory  or  vitiipe- 
rativo  character.  For  instance,  in  politics,  the  word  Innovation.  The 
dictionary  meanin?  of  this  term  being  merely  ^*  a  change  to  something 
new/'  it  is  difficult  |br  the  defenders  even  of  the  most  salutary  im- 
provement to  deny  that  it  is  an  innovation ;  yet  the  word  having  ac- 
quired in  common  usage  a  vituperative  connotation  in  addition  to  its 
aictionary  meaning,  the  admission  is  always  construed  as  a  large  con- 
cession to  the  dissudvantage  of  the  thing  proposed. 

The  following  passage  from  the  argument  in  refutation  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  De  Finibusy  affords  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  this  sort  of  fallacy.  "  Et  quidem  illud  ipsum  non  nimium  probo 
(et  tantum  patior)  philosophum  loqui  de  cupiditatibus  finiendis.  An 
potest  cupiditas  finiri  ?  tollonda  est,  atque  extrahenda  radicitus.  Quia 
est  enim,  in  quo  sit  cupiditas,  quin  recte  cupidus  dici  possit  ?  Ergo  et 
avarus  erit,  sed  finite :  adulter,  verum  babebit  modum :  et  luxunosus 
eodem  modo.  Qualis  ista  philosophia  est,  quae  non  interitum  afferat 
pravitatis,  sed  sit  contenta  mcdiocritate  vitiorum  ]"  The  question  was 
whether  certain  desires,  when  kept  within  definite  bounds,  are  vices 
or  not ;  and  the  argument  decides  the  point  by  applying  to  them  a 
word  {cupiditas)  which  implies  vice.  It  is  shown,  however,  in  the 
remarks  which  follow,  that  Cjcero  did  not  intend  this  as  a  serious 
argument,  but  as  a  criticism  on  what  he  deemed  an  inappropriate 
expression.  *'  Rem  ipsam  prorsus  probo :  elegantiam  (lesidero.  Ap- 
pellet  haec  desideria  ncUura^  cupiditatis  nomen  servet  alio,"  &c.  But 
many  persons,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  employed  this,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  real  and  conclusive  argument.  We  may 
remark  that  the  passage  respecting  cupiditas  and  cupidus  is  also  an 
example  of  another  fallacy  already  noticed,  that  of  Paronymous  Terms. 

Many  more  of  the  arguments  of  the  ancient  moralists,  and  especially 
of  the  Stoics,  fall  within  the  definition  of  Petitio  Principii.  In  the  De 
FinibuSf  for  example,  which  I  continue  to  quote  as  being  probably  the 
best  extant  exemplification  at  once  of  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  of 
the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  existing  at  that  time ;  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  arguments  of  Cato  in  the  third  book,  derived  from  common 
notions :  That  if  virtue  were  not  happiness,  it  could  not  be  a  thing  to 
boast  of :  That  if  death  or  pain  were  evils,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  fear  them,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  laudable  to  despise  them, 
&c.  In  one  way  of  viewing  these  arguments,  they  may  be  regarded 
as.  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  which 
had  stamped  its  approval  upon  certain  actions  and  characters  by  the 
phrases  referred  to ;  but  that  such  could  have  been  the  meaning  in- 
tended is  very  unlikely,  considering  the  contempt  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers for  vulgar  opinion.  In  any  other  sense  they  are  clear  cases  of 
Petitio  Principii,  since  the  word  laudable,  and  the  idea  of  boasting, 
imply  principles  of  conduct ;  and  practical  maxims  can  only  be  proved 
from  speculative  truths,  namely,  from  the  properties  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  to  prove  those  properties. 
As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  a  government  is  good  because  we 
ought  to  support  it,  or  that  there  is  a  God  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
pray  to  him. 
3T 
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It  is  assamed  by  all  the  diBputants  in  the  Z>c  Finibus  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  inquiry  into  the  summum  honu7Hf  that  "sapiens  semper 
beatus  est."  The  idea  that  wisdom  could  be  consistent  with  unhap- 
piness,  was  always  rejected  as  inadmissible :  the  reason  assigned  by 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  being, 
that  if  the  wise  could  be  unhappy,  there  was  not  much  use  in  pursuing 
wisdom.  But  by  unhappiness  they  did  not  mean  pain  or  sufiering ;  to 
that,  it  was  granted  that  the  wisest  person  was  liable  in  common  with 
others :  he  was  happy,  because  in  possessing  wisdom  he  had  the  most 
.  valuable  of  possessions,  the  most  to  be  sought  and  prized  of  all  things, 
and  to  possess  the  most  valuable  thing  was  to  be  the  most  happy.  By 
laying  it  down,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  that  the 
sage  must  be  happy,  the  disputed  question  respecting  the  summum 
bonum  was  in  fact  begged ;  with  the  further  assumption,  that  pain  and 
suffering,  so  far  as  they  can  coexist  with  wisdom,  are  not  unhappiness, 
and  are  no  evil. 

The  following  are  additional  instances  of  Petitio  Principii,  under 
more  or  less  of  disguise. 

Plato,  in  the  Sophistes,  attempts  to  prove  that  things  may  exist  \vhich 
are  incorporeal,  by  the  argument  that  justice  and  wisdom  are  incorpo- 
real, and  justice  and  wisdom  must  be  something.  Here,  if  by  some- 
thing  be  meant,  as  Plato  did  in  fact  mean,  a  thing  capable  of  existing 
in  and  by  itself,  and  not  as.  a  quality  of  some  other  thing,  he  begs  the 
question  in  asserting  that  justice  and  wisdom  must  be  something :  if 
he  means  anything  else,  his  conclusion  is  not  proved.  This  fallacy 
might  also  be  classed  under  ambiguous  middleterm ;  something,  in  the 
one  premiss,  meaning  some  substance,  in  the  other,  merely  some  object 
of  thought,  whether  substance  or  attribute. 

It  was  formerly  an  argument  employed  in  proof  of  what  is  now  no 
longer  a  popular  doctrine,  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  that  every 
portion  of  matter,  however  small,  must  at  least  have  an  upper  and  an 
under  surface.  Those  who  used  this  argument  did  not  see  that  it 
assumed  die  very  point  in  dispute,  the  impoaaibihty  of  arriving  at  a 
minimum  of  thickness;  for  if  there  be  a  minimum,  its  upper  and  under 
surface  will  of  course  be  one :  it  vnll  be  itself  a  surface  and  no  more. 
The  argument  owes  its  very  considerable  plausibility  to  this,  that  the 
premiss  does  actually  seem  more  obvious  tnan  the  conclusion,  although 
really  identical  with  it.  As  expressed  in  the  premiss,  the  proposition 
appeals  directly  and  in  concrete  lan^age  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
human  imagination  for  conceiving  a  mmimum.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
it  becomes  a  case  of  the  d  priori  fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  that 
whatever  cannot  be  conceived  cannot  exist.  Every  Fallacy  of  Confu- 
sion (it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat)  will,  if  cleared  up,  become  a 
fallacy  of  some  other  sort ;  and  it  will  be  found  of  deductive  or  ratio- 
cinative  fallacies  generally,  that  when  they  mislead  there  is  mostly,  as 
in  this  case,  a  latent  fallacy  of  some  other  description  lurking  under 
them,  by  virtue  of  which  chiefly  it  is  that  the  verbal  juggle  which  is 
the  outside  or  body  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  passes  undetected. 

Euler's  Algebra,  a  book  otherwise  of  great  merit,  but  full,  to  over- 
flowing, of  logical  errors  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  the  science, 
contains  the  following  argument  to  prove  that  minus  multiplied  by  minus 
givesplus,  a  doctrine  the  opprobrium  of  all  mathematicians  who  arc  not 
philosophers,  and  which  Euler  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  true  method  of 
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proving.  He  says,  minus  multiplied  by  minus  cannot  give  minus;  for 
minus  multiplied  by  plus  gives  minus,  and  minus  multiplied  by  minus 
cannot  give  the  same  product  as  minus  multiplied  by  pCtis,  Now  one 
is  obliged  to  ask,  why  minus  multiplied  by  minus  must  give  any  pro-  ^ 
duct  at  all  ?  and  if  it  does,  why  its  product  cannot  be  the  same  as  that 
of  minus  multiplied  by  plus  1  for  this  would  seem,  at  the  first  glance, 
not  more  absurd  than  that  minus  by  minus  should  give  the  same  as 
plus  by  plus,  the  proposition  which  Euler  prefers  to  it.  The  premiss 
requires  proof,  as  much  as  the  conclusion :  nor  can  it  be  proved,  except 
by  that  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  multipUcation,  and 
of  algebraic  processes  in  general,  which  would  also  supply  a  far  better 

Sroof  of  the  mysterious  doctrine  which  Euler  is  here  endeavoring  to 
emonstrate. 
A  very  striking  iastance  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  that  of  some  ethical 
philosophers,  who  firat  take  for  their  standard  of  moral  truth  what,  beine 
the  general,  they  deem  to  be  the  natural  or  instinctive,  sentiments  and 
perceptions  of  mankind,  and  then  explain  away  the  numerous  instances 
of  divergence  from  their  assumed  standard  by  representing  them  as 
cases  in  which  the  perceptions  are  unhealthy.  Some  particular  mode 
of  conduct  or  feeling  is  affirmed  to  be  unnaturcd;  why]  because  it  is 
abhorrent  to  the  universal  and  natural  sentiments  of  mankind.  Find- 
ing no  such  sentiment  in  yourself,  you  question  the  fact;  and  the 
answer  is  (if  your  antagonist  is  polite)  that  you  are  an  exception,  a 
peculiar  case.  But  neither  (say  you)  do  I  find  in  the  people  of  some 
other  country,  or  of  some  former  age,  any  such  feeling  of  abhorrence ; 
"  aye,  but  their  feelings  were  sophisticated  and  unhealthy.*' 

One  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  the 
doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  others,  which  rests  the  obligations 
by  which  human  beings  are  bound  as  members  of  society,  upon  a  sup- 
posed social  compact.  I  wave  the  consideration  of  the  fictitious  nature 
of  the  compact  itself;  but  when  a  philosopher  (as  Hobbes  does  through 
the  whole  Leviathan)  elaborately  deduces  tlie  obligation  of  obeying 
the  sovereign,  not  from  the  necessity  or  utility  of  doing  so,  but  from  a 
promise  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  our  ancestors,  on  renouncing 
savage  life  and  agreeing  to  establish  a  political  society,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  retort  by  the  question,  why  are  we  bound  to  keep  a  promise 
made  for  us  by  others  1  or  why  bound  to  keep  a  promise  at  all  ]  No 
satisfactoi-y  ground  can  be  assigned  for  the  obligation,  except  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  absence  of  faith  and  mutual  confidence 
among  mankind.  We  are,  therefore,  brought  round  to  the  interests  of 
society,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise ;  and  yet 
tliosc  interests  are  not  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
existence  of  government  and  law.  Without  a  promise  it  is  thought 
that  we  should  not  be  bound  to  that  vnthout  which  the  existence  of 
society  would  be  impossible,  namely,  to  yield  a  general  obedience  to 
the  laws  therein  established ;  and  so  necessary  is  the  promise  deemed, 
that  if  none  has  actually  been  made,  some  additional  safety  is  supposed 
to  be  given  to  the  foundations  of  society  by  feigning  one. 

§  3.  Two  principal  subdivisions  of  the  class  of  Fallacies  of  Con- 
fusion having  been  disposed  of;  there  remains  a  third,  in  which  the 
confusion  is  not,  as  in  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity,  in  misconceiving  the 
import  of  the  premisses,  nor,  as  in  Petitio  PriTKipii,  in  forgetting  what 
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tbe  premisses  are,  but  in  mistaking  the  conclusion  which  is  to  be  proved. 
This  is  the  fallacy  of  Ignaratio  Elenc/ii,  in  the  widest  sense  of  \he 
phrase ;  also  called  by  Archbishop  Whately  the  fallacy  of  Irrelevant 
Conclusion.    His  examples  and  remarks  are  highly  worthy  of  citation. 

"  Various  kinds  of  propositions  are,  according  to  the  occasion,  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  of  which  proof  is  required:  sometimes  the  par- 
ticular for  the  universal ;  sometimes  a  proposition  with  different  terms; 
and  various  arc  the  contrivances  employed  to  effect  and  to  conceal  this 
substitution,  and  to  make  the  conclusion  which  the  sophist  has  drawn, 
answer  practically  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  he  ought  to  have 
established.  We  say,  '  practically  the  same  purpose,'  because  it  will 
very  often  happen  that  some  emotion  will  be  excited,  some  sentiment 
impressed  on  the  mind  (by  a  dextrous  employment  of  this  &llacy), 
such  as  shall  bring  men  into  the  disposition  requisite  for  your  purpose ; 
though  they  may  not  have  assented  to,  or  even  stated  distinctly  in  their 
own  minds,  the  proposition  which  it  was  your  business  to  establish. 
Thus  if  a  sophist  has  to  defend  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  some 
serious  offence,  which  he  wishes  to  extenuate,  though  he  is  unable  dis- 
tinctly to  prove  that  it  is  not  such,  yet  if  he  can  succeed  in  making  the 
audience  lavgh  at  some  casual  matter,  he  has  gained  practically  the 
same  point.  So  also  if  any  one  has  pointed  out  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  some  particular  case  of  offence,  so  as  to  show  that  it 
differs  widely  from  the  generality  of  the  same  class,  the  sophist,  if  be 
find  himself  unable  to  disprove  these  circumstances,  may  do  away  the 
force  of  them,  by  simply  referring  the  action  to  that  very  class,  which 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  belongs  to,  and  the  very  name  of  which  will 
excite  a  feeling  of  disgust  sudHicient  to  counteract  the  extenuation; 
e,  g,j  let  it  be  a  case  of  peculation,  and  that  many  mitigating  circimi- 
stances  have  been  brought  forward  which  cannot  be  denied;  the 
sophistical  opponent  will  reply,  *  Well,  but  after  all,  the  man  is  a 
roguCf  and.  there  is  an  eftd  of  it  ;*  now  in  reality  this  was  (by  hypoth- 
esis) never  the  question ;  and  the  mere  assertion  of  what  was  never 
denied,  aught  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  regarded  as  decisive :  but,  prac- 
tically, the  odiousness  of  the  word,  arising  in  great  measure  from  the 
association  of  those  very  circumstances  which  belong  to  most  of  the 
class,  but  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  absent  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, excites  precisely  that  teeling  of  disgust,  which  in  effect  destroys 
the  force  of  the  defence.  In  like  manner,  we  may  refer  to  this  head 
all  cases  of  improper  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  everything  else  which 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  extraneous  to  the  matter  iii,  hand  (tfw 
rov  TrpdyfuiTo^), 

"  A  good  instance  of  the  employment  and  exposure  of  this  fallacy 
occurs  in  Thucydides,  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotus  con- 
cerning the  Mityleneeans :  the  former  (over  and  above  his  appeal  to 
the  angry  passions  of  his  audience)  urges  the  jtunce  of  putting  the  re- 
volters  to  death ;  which,  as  the  latter  remarked,  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  since  the  Athenians  were  not  sitting  in  judgment ,  but  in  de- 
liberation, of  which  the  proper  end  is  expediency, 

"  It  is  evident  that  ignoratio  denchi  may  be  employed  as  well  for 
the  apparent  refutation  of  your  opponent's  proposition,  as  for  the  ap- 
parent establishment  of  your  ^wn ;  for  it  is  siitstointially  the  same 
thing,  to  prove  what  was  not  denied  or  to  disprove  what  was  not 
asserted :  the  latter  practice  is  not  less  common,  and  it  is  more  offen- 
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sive,  because  it  frequently  amounts  to  a  personal  affront,  in  attributing 
to  a  person  opinions,  &:c.,  which  he  perhaps  holds  in  abhorrence. 
Thus,  when  in  a  discussion  one  party  vindicates,  on  'the  ground  of 
general  expediency,  a  psuticular  instance  of  resistance  to  govern- 
ment in  a  case  of  intolerable  oppression,  the  opponent  m^ay  gravely 
maintain,  that  'we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come;'  a 
proposition  which  of  course  had  never  been  denied,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute being,  '  whether  resistance  in  this  particular  case  toere  doing  evil 
or  not/  " 

The  works  of  controversial  writers  are  seldom  free  A*om  this  fallacy. 
They  join  issue  on  the  wrong  point,  or  do  not  join  issue  at  all.  The 
attempts,  for  instance,  to  disprove  the  population  doctrines  of  Malthus, 
have  been  mostly  cases  of  tgnaratio  denchi,  Malthus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  refuted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some  countries  or  ages 
population  has  been  nearly  stationary ;  as  if  he  had  asserted  that  popu- 
lation always  increases  in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not  expressly  declared 
that  it  increases  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  prudence,  or 
kept  down  by  poverty  and  disease.  Or,  perhaps,  a  great  collection  of 
facts  is  produced  to  prove  that  in  some  one  country  the  people  are 
better  off  with  a  dense  population  than  they  are  in  another  country 
with  a  thin  one  ;  or  that  the  people  have  become  more  numerous  and 
better  off  at  the  same  time.  As  if  the  assertion  were  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation could  not  possibly  be  well  off:  as  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  very 
doctrine,  and  essential  to  it,  that  where  there  is  a  more  abundant  cap- 
ital there  may  be  a  greater  population  without  any  increase  of  poverty, 
or  even  with  a  diminution  oi  it. 

The  favorite  arg^amcnt  against  Berkeley's  theory  of  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  and  the  most  popularly  effective,  next  to  a  **  grin"* — an 
argument,  moreover,  which  is  not  confined  to  "coxcombs,"  nor  to 
men  like  Samuel  Johnson,  of  practical  understanding,  without  any 
particular  turn  for  metaphysical  speculation,  but  is  the  stock  argument 
of  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians^  is  a  palpable  ignoratio  elenchi. 
The  argument  is  perhaps  as  frequently  expressed  by  gesture  as'  by 
words,  and  one  of  its  commonest  forms  consists  in  knocking  a  stick 
against  the  ^ound.  This  short  and  easy  confutation  overlooks  the 
fact,  that  in  denying  matter,  Berkeley  did  not  deny  anything  to  which 
our  senses  bear  witness,  and  therefore  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
appeal  to  them.  His  skepticism  related  to  the  supposed  substratum, 
or  bidden  cause  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  our  senses  :  the  evi- 
dence of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  conclusiveness,  is  certainly  not 
the  evidence  of  sense.  And  it  will  always  remain  a  signal  proof  of 
the  want  of  metaphysical  profundity  of  Roid,  Stewart,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  of  Brown,  that  they  should  have  persisted  in  asserting  that 
Berkeley,  if  he  beli«fed  his  own  doctrine,  was  bound  to  walk  into  the 
kennel,  or  run  his  head  against  a  post.  As  if  men  who  do  not  recog- 
nize an  occult  cause  of  their  sensations  could  not  possibly  believe  that 
a  fixed  order  subsists  among  the  sensations  themselves.  Such  a  want 
of  comprehension  of  the  distinction  between  a  thing  and  its  sensible 
manifestation,  or,  in  transcendental  language,  between  the  noumenon 
snd  the  phenomenoB»  would  be  impossible  to  even  the  dullest  disciple 
of  Kant  or  Coleridge. 

*  And  cozcombt  Tanquish  Berkeley  with  i  grin.— (Pops.) 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  greater  number  of  examples  of  this  fallacy, 
as  well  as  of  the  others  which  I  have  attempted  to  characterize.  But 
a  more  copious  exemplification  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary ;  and 
the  intelligent  reader  will  h&ve  little  difficulty  in  adding  to  the  cata- 
logue from  his  own  reading  and  experience.  We  shall  therefore  here 
elose  our  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  logic,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  supplemental  inquiry  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
our  design. 


BOOK  VI. 

ON  THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  MORAL  SCIENCES. 


"  (Jne  propri6t6  fondfimentale  que  je  dois  faire  remarquer  d^s  ce  moment  dans  ce  que 
i'ai  appel6  la  phUosophie  positive,  et  q^ui  doit  sans  doute  lui  m6ritcr  plus  que  toute  autre 
I'attention  g^ndrale,  puisqu'elle  est  aujourd'hui  la  plus  imporlante  pour  la  pratique,  c'est 
qu'elle  peut  Hre  consid^rle  coolme  la  seule  base  solide  de  la  rtorganisation  sociale  qui  doit 
terminer  I'^tat  de  crise  dans  leauel  M  trourent  depuis  si  16ng-temps  les  nations  les  plus 

civilisdes Tant  que  les  intelligences  individuelles  n*auront  pas  adh^r^par  un  assenti- 

ment  unanime  &  un  certain  nombre  d'id^es  g^n^rales  capables  de  former  une  aoctrine  sociale 
commune,  on  ne  peut  se  dissimuler  que  I'^tat  des  nations  restera,  de  toute  n^cessit^,  essen- 
tiellement  r6volutionni^re,  malgr^  tous  les  palliatifs  poliliques  qui  pourront  Hre  adopt^s,  et 
ne  comportera  r^ellement  que  des  institutions  provisoires.  II  est  ^galement  certain  que  si 
cette  reunion  des  esprits  dans  une  mdme  communion  de  principes  peut  une  fois  ^tre 
obtenue,  les  institutions  convenables  en  dccouleront  n6cessairement,  sans  donner  lieu  4 
aucune  secousse  grave,  le  plus  grand  d6sordre  itant  d^j4  diasip^  par  ce  seui  Cut**— ComtBi 
Court  de  PhiiotopfUe  Positive,  Ire  le^on. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


§  1.  Principles  of  Evidence  and  Theories  of  Method  are  not  to  be 
constructed  d  priori.  The  laws  of  our  rational  faculty,  like  those  of 
every  other  natural  agency,  are  only  leamt  by  seeing  thjs  agent  at 
work.  The  earlier  achievements  of  science  were  m^e  without  the 
conscious  observance  of  any  Scientific  Method ;  and  wo  should  never 
have  known  .by  what  process  truth  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  we  had  not 
])roviou8ly  ascertained  many  truths.  But  it  was  only  tlie  easier  pro- 
blems which  could  be  thus  resolved  :  natural  sagacity,  when  it  tried  its 
strength  against  the  more  difficult  ones,  cither  failed  altogether,  or  if 
it  succeeded  here  and  there  in  obtaining  a  solution,  had  no  sure  moans 
of  convincing  others  that  its  solution  was  correct.  In  scientific  in- 
vestigation, as  in  all  other  works  of  human  skill,  the  way  of  attaining 
the  end  is  seen  as  it  were  instinctively  by  superior  minds  in  some 
comparatively  simple  case,  and  is  then,  by  judicious  generalization, 
adapted  to  the  variety  of  complex  cases.  We  learn  to  do  a  thing  in 
difficult  circumstances,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
spontaneously  done  the  same  thing  in  easy  ones. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  successively,  in  the  ascending  order  of  their 
complication,  assumed  the  character  of  sciences ;  and  will  doubtless 
receive  fresh  confirmation  from  those,  of  which  the  final  scientific  con- 
stitution is  yet  to  come,  and  which  are  still  abandoned  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  vague  and  popular  discussion.  Although  several  other  sci- 
dnces  have  emerged  from  this  state  ^t  a  comparatively  recent  datOi 
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noQ^  now  remain  in  it*  except  those  which  relate  to  man  himself,  the 
most  complex  and  most  difficult  subject  of  study  on  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  engaged. 

Concerning  the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  an  organized  being — al- 
though there  is  still  much  uncertainty  and  much  controversy,  which 
can  only  be  terminated  by  the  general  acknowledgment  and  employ- 
ment of  stricter  rules  of  induction  than  are  commonly  recognized- 
there  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  truths  which  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject  consider  to  be  fully  established ;  nor  is  there 
now  any  radical  imperfection  in  the  method  observed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science  by  its  most  distinguished  modem  teachers.  But  the 
laws  of  Mind,  and,  in  even  a  greater  degree,  those  of  Society,  are  so 
far  from  having  attained  a  similar  state  of  even  partial  recognition, 
that  it  is  still  a  controversy  whether  they  are  capable  of  becoming  sub- 
jects of  science,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and  among  those  who 
are  agreed  on  this  point  there  reigns  the  most  iireconcilable  diversity 
on  almost  every  other.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  Books  may  be  expected  to  be  useful. 

If  on  jnatters  so  much  the  most  important  with  which  human  intel- 
lect can  occupy  itself,  a  more  general  agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among 
thinkers ;  if  what  has  been  pronounced  *'  the  proper  study  of  mankind" 
is  not  destined  to  remain  the  only  subject  which  Philosophy  cannot 
succeed  in  rescuing  from  Empiricism;  the  same  processes  through 
which  the  laws  of  simpler  phenomena  have  by  general  acknowledg- 
ment been  placed  beyond  dispute,  must  be  consciously  and  deliberately 
applied  to  those  more  difficult  inquiries.  If  there  are  some  subjects 
on  which  the  results  obtained  have  finally  received  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  all  who  have  attended  to  the  proof,  and  others  on  which  man- 
kind have  not  yet  been  equally  successful ;  on  which  the  most  sagacious 
minds  have  occupied  themselves  from  tjie  earliest  date,  with  every 
assistance  except  that  of  a  tried  scientific  method,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  considerable  body  of  truths,  so  as  to  be 
beyond  denial  or  doubt;  it  is  by  generalizing  the  methods  success- 
fully followed  in  the  former  inquiries,  and  applying  them  to  the  latter, 
that  we  may  hope  to  remove  this  blot  upon  the  face  of  science.  The  re- 
maining chapters  are  an  attempt  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  object 

§  2.  In  attempting  this,  I  am  not  unmindful  how  little  can  be  done 
towards  it  in  a  mere  Treatise  on  Logic,  or  how  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory all  precepts  of  Method  must  necessarily  appear,  when  not  prac- 
tically exemplified  in  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  doctrine.  Doubt- 
less, the  most  effectual  way  of  showing  how  the  sciences  of  Ethics  and 
Politics  may  be  constructed,  would  be  to  construct  them  :  a  task  which, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  I  am  not  about  to  undertake.  But  even  if 
there  were  no  other  examples,  the  memorable  one  of  Bacon  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  sometimes  both  possible  and  useful 
to  point  out  the  way,  though  without  being  oneself  prepared  to  adven- 
ture far  into  it.  And  if  more  were  to  be  attempted,  this  at  least  is  not 
a  proper  place  for  the  attempt. 

In  substance,  whatever  can  be  done  in  a  work  like  this,  for  the  Logic 
of  the  Mdral  Sciences,  has  been  or  ought  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  five  preceding  Books  ;  to  which  the  present  can  be  only  a  kind 
of  supplement  or  appendix,  since  the  methods  of  investigation  applica- 
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ble  to  moral  and  social  science  must  have  been  described  by  implfea- 
tion,  if  I.  have  succeeded  in  enumerating  and  characterizing  those  qf 
science  in  general.  It  only  remains  to  examine  which  of  those 
methods  are  more  especially  suited  to  the  various  branches  of  moral 
inquiry;  under  what  peculiar  facilities  or  difRculties  they  are  there 
employed ;  how  far  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  those  inquiries  is  owing 
to  a  wrong  choice  of  methods,  how  far  to  want  of  skill  in  the  applica- 
tion of  right  ones ;  and  what  degree  of  ultimate  success  may  be  at- 
tained or  hoped  for,  by  a  better  choice  or  more  careful  employment  of 
logical  processes  appropriate  to  the  case.  In  other  words,  whether 
moral  sciences  exist,  or  can  exist ;  to  what  degree  of  perfection  (hey 
are  susceptible  of  being  carried ;  and  by  what  selection  or  adaptaticm 
of  the  methods  brought  to  view  in  the  previous  part  of  this  work,  that 
degree  of  perfection  is  attainable. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  we  are  met  by  an  objection,  which^ 
if  not  removed,  would  be  fatal  to  the  attempt  to  treat  human  conduct 
as  a  subject  of  science.  Are  the  actions  t)t  man,  like  all  other  natural 
events,  subject  to  invariable  laws  ?  Does  that  constancy  of  causation, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  every  scientific  theory  of  successive  phe- 
nomena, really  obtain  among  them  ?  This  is  often  denied ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  systematic  completeness,  if  not  from  any  very  urgent 
practical  necessity,  th^  question  should  receive  a  deliberate  answer  in 
this  place.     We  shall  devote  to  the  subject  a  chapter  apart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


§  1.  The  question,  whether  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomcnsi,  is  the  celebrated 
controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  which,  from  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Pclagius,  has  divided  both  the  philosc^hical* 
and  the  religious  world.  The  affirmative  opinion  is  commonly  called 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  asserting  human  volitions  and  actions  to 
be  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  negative  maintains  that  the  will  «9 
not  determined,  like  other  phenomena,  by  antecedents,  but  determines 
itself;  that  our  volitions  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  effects  of 
causes,  or  at  least  have  no  causes  which  they  unifortnly  and  implicitly 
obey. 

I  have  already  made  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  former  of  these 
opinions  is  that  which  I  consider  the  true  one;  but  the  misleading 
terms  in  which  it  is  oflen  expressed,  and  the  indistinct  manner  in  which 
it  is  usually  apprehended,  have  both  obstructed  its  reception,  and  per- 
verted its  influence  when  received.  The  metaphysical  theory  of  free 
will,  as  held  by  philosophers  (for  the  practical  teeling  of  it,  common  in 
a  greater  or  loss  degree  to  all  mankind,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  contrary  theory),  was  invented  because  the  supposed  alternative  of 
admitting  human  actions  to  be  necessary^  was  deemed  inconsistent  with 
eveiy  one's  instinctive  consciousness,  as  well  as  humiliating  to  the  pride 
3U 
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and  even  degrading  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Nor  do  I  deny  that 
the  doctrine,  as  sometimes  beldj  is  open  to  these  imputations ;  for  the 
misapprehension  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they  originate, 
unfortunately  is  not  confined  to  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine,  but  par- 
ticipated in  by  many,  perhaps  we  might  say  by  most  of  its  supporters. 

§  2.  Correctly  conceived,  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity is  simply  this :  that,  given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  as 
individuars  mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
iuferred ;  that  if  we  knew  the  person  thoroughly,  and  knew  all  the 
inducements  which  dre  acting  upon  him,  we  could  foretell  his  conduct 
with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  predict  any  physical  event.     This 
proposition  I  take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of  universal  experience, 
a  statement  in  words  of  what  every  one  is  internally  convinced  of.    No 
one  who  believed  that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  circumstances  of  any 
(;ase,  and  the  characters  of  ^e  different  persons  concerned,  would  hes- 
itate to  foretell  how  all  of  them  would  act.     Whatever  degree  of  doubt 
he  may  in  fact  feel,  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  be  really  knows 
the  circumstances,  or  the  character  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  persons, 
with  the  degree  of  accuracy  required ;  but  by  no  means  from  di inking 
that  if  he  did  know  these  things,  there  could  be  any  uncertainty  what 
the  conduct  would  be.     Nor  does  this  full  assurance  conflict  in  the 
smallest  degree  wdth  what  is  called  our  feeling  of  freedom.     We  do 
not  feel  ourselves  the  less  free,  because  those  to  whom  we  are  intimately 
known  are  well  assured  how  we  shall  will  to  act  in  a  particular  case. 
We  often,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  doubt  what  our  conduct  will  be, 
as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  our  character,  and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.     It  has  never  been  admitted  by  the  religious  phi- 
losophers who  advocated  the  free-will  doctrine,  that  we  must  feel  not 
fi^e  because  God  foreknows  our  actions.     We  may  be  free,  and  yet 
another  may  h&ve  reason  to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use  we  shall 
make  of  our  freedom.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  our  voli- 
tions and  actions  are  invariable  consequents  of  our  antecedent  states 
of  mind,  that  is  either  contradicted  by  our  consciousness,  or  felt  to  be 
degrading. 

But  the  doctrine  of  causation,  when  considered  as  obtaining  between 
our  volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  almost  universally  conceived  as 
involving  more  tHan  this.  Many  do  not  believe,  and  very  few  prac- 
tically feel,  that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  but  invariable,  certain, 
and  unconditional  Sequence.  There  are  few  to  whom  mere  constancy 
of  succession  appears  a  sufficiently  stringent  bond  of  union  for  so  pe- 
culiar a  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Even  if  the  reason  repu- 
diates, imagination  retains,  the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate  connex- 
ion, of  some  peculiar  tie,  or  mysterious  constraint  exercised  by  the 
antecedent  over  the  consequent.  Now  this  it  is  which,  considered  as 
applying  to  the  human  vrill,  conflicts  with  our  consciousness,  and  re- 
volts our  feelinp^s.  We  are  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  our  volitions, 
there  is  not  this  mysterious  constraint.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
compelled,  as  by  a  magical  spell,  to  obey  any  particular  motive.  We 
feel,  that  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  we  have  the  power  of  resisting 
the  motive  we  could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs  scarcely  be  ob- 
served, a  n<w  antecedent;)  and  it  would  be  humiliating  to  our  prido 
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and  paralyzing  to  our  desire  of  excellonoe  if  ^fve  thought  otherwise. 
But  neither  is  any  such  mysterious  compulsion  now  supposed,  by  the 
b^st  philosophical  authorities,  to  be  exercised  by  any  cause  over  its 
effect.  Those  who  think  that  causes  draw  their  effects  after  them  by  a 
mystical  tie,  are  right  in  believihg  that  the  relation  between  volitions 
and  their  antecedents  is  of  another  nature.  But  they  should  go 
further,  and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  other  effects  and  their  an- 
tecedents. If  such  a  tie  is  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  word  ne- 
cessity, the  doctrine  is  not  time  of  human  actions  ;  but  neither  is  it  then 
true  of  inanimate  objects.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  mat- 
t€)r  is  not  bound  by  necessity  than  that  mind  is  so. 

That  the  free-will  philosophers,  being  mostly  of  the  school  which 
rejects  Hume's  and  Brown's  analysis  of  Cause  and  Effect,  should  miss 
their  way  for  want  of  the  light  which  that  analysis  affords,  cannot  sur- 
prise us.  The  wonder  is,  that  thfe  necessarians,  who  usually  admit  that 
philosophical  theory,  should  in  practice  equally  lose  sight  of  it.  The 
very  same  misconception  of  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity, which  prevents  the  opposite  party  from  recognizing  its  truth,  I 
believe  to  exist  more  or  less  obscurely  in  the  minds  of  most  necessa- 
lians,  however  they  may  in  words  disavow  it.  1  am  much  mistaken 
if  they  habitually  feel  that  the  necessity  which  they  recognize  in  actions 
is  but  uniformity  of  order,  and  capability  of  being  predicted.  They 
have  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  at  bottom  a  stronger  tie  between  the 
volitions  and  their  causes :  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that  our  will  is 
governed  by  the  balance  of  motives,  they  meant  something  more  co- 
gent than  if  they  had  only  said,  that  whoever  knew  the  motives,  and 
pur  habitual  susceptibilities  to  them,  could  predict  how  we  should  will 
to  act.  They  commit,  in  opposition  to  their  own  philosophical  system, 
the  very  same  mistake  which  their  adversaries  commit  in  obedience 
to  theirs ;  and  in  consequence  do  really  in  some  instances  (I  speak 
from  personal  experience)  suffer  those  depressing  consequences,  which 
their  opponents  erroneously  impute  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

§  3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  error  is  almost  wholly  an  effect 
of  the  associations  wdth  a  word ;  and  that  it  would  be  prevented  by 
forbearing  to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the  simple  Mict  of  causa- 
tion, so  extremely  inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity.  That  word,  in 
its  other  acceptations,  involves  much  more  than  mere  uniformity  of 
sequence;  it  implies  irresistibleness.  Applied  to  the  will,  it  only 
means  that  the  given  cause  will  be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject  to 
all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by  other  causes :  but  in  common  use 
it  stands  for  the  operation  of  those  causes  exclusively,  which  are  sup- 
posed too  powerful  to  be  counteracted  at  all.  When  we  say  that  all 
human  actions  take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean  that  they  will 
certainly  happen  if  nothing  prevents : — when  we  say  that  dying  of 
want,  to  those  who  cannot  get  food,  is  a  necessity,  we  mean  that  it  will 
certainly  happen  whatever  may  be  done  to  prevent  it.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  same  term  to  the  agencies  on  which  human  actions  depend, 
as  is  used  to  express  thpse  agencies  of  nature  which  are  really  uncon- 
trollable, cannot  fail,  when  habitual,  to  create  a  feeling  of  uncontrollih 
.blenesB  in  the  former  also.  This  however  is  a  mere  illusion.  There 
are  physical  sequences  which  we  call  necessary,  as  death  for  want  of 
fbod  or  air ;  there  are  others  which  are  not  said  to  be  necessary^  as 
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death  from  poison,  which  an  antidote,  or  the  use  of  the  stQinacli  pump, 
will  sometimes  avert.  It  is  apt  to  he  forgotten  by  people's  feelings, 
even  if  remembered  by  their  understandings,  that  human  actions  are 
in  this  last  predicament:  they  are  neter  (except  in  some  cases  of 
mania)  ruled  by  any  one  motive  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  influence  of  any  other.  The  causes,  therefore,  on 
which  action  depends,  are  never  uncontrollable;  and  any  ^ven  effect 
is  only  necessa^  provided  that  the  causes  tending  to  produce  it  are 
not  controlled.  That  whatever  happens,  could  not  have  happened 
otherwise  unless  something  had  taken  place  which  was  capable  of 
preventing  it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to  admit.  But  to  call  this 
by  the  name  necessity  is  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  different  from 
its  primitive  and  familiar  meaning,  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  play  upon  words. 
TTie  associations  derived  from  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  will  ad- 
here to  it  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do :  and  though  the  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity, as  stated  by  most  who  hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fatalism,  it  is 
probable  that  most  necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or  less,  in  their 
feelings. 

A  fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes  (for  nobody  is  a  consistent  fatal- 
ist) not  only  that  whatever  is  about  to  happen,  will  be  the  infallible 
result  of  the  causes  which  produce  it  (which  is  the  true  necessarian 
doctrine),  but  moreover  that  there  is  no  use  in  struggling  against  it; 
that  it  will  happen  however  we  may  strive  to  prevent  it.  Now,  a 
necessarian,  believing  that  our  actions  follow  from  our  charactere,  and 
that  our  characters  follow  from  our  organization,  our  education,  and 
our  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  consciousness  on 
his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  his  own  actions,  and  to  believe  that  his  nature 
is  such,  or  that  his  education  and  circumstances  have  so  moiidded  his 
character,  that  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and  acting 
in  a  particular  way,  or  at  least  that  no  effort  of  his  own  can  hinder  it 
In  the  words  of  the  sect  which  in  our  own  day  has  so  perseveringly 
inculcated  and  so  perversely  misunderstood  this  great  doctrine,  his 
character  is  formed  for  him,  and  not  hy  him ;  thei*efore  his  wishing 
that  it  had  been  formed  differently  is  of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to 
alter  it.  But  this  is  a  grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
power  to  alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  formed 
for  him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being,  in  part,  formed  hy  him  as 
one  of  the  intermediate  agents.  His  character  is  formed  by  his  cir- 
cumstances (including  among  these  his  particular  organization) ;  but 
his  own  desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way,  is  one  of  those  circum- 
stances, and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  influential.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  directly  will  to  be  different  from  what  we  are.  But  neither  did 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  formed  our  characters,  directly  will 
that  we  should  be  what  we  are.  TTieir  will  had  no  direct  power 
except  over  their  own  actions.  They  made  us  what  they  did  make 
us,  by  willing,  not  the  end,  but  the  requisite  means :  and  we,  when  our 
habits  are  not  too  inveterate,  can,  by  similarly  willing  the  requisite 
means,  make  ourselves  different.  If  they  could  place  us  under  the 
influence  of  certain  circumstances,  we,  in  like  manner,  can  place  our- 
selves under  the  influence  of  other  circumstances.  We  are  exactly  a* 
capable  of  making  our  own  character,^  ire  trt//,  els  others  are  of  mak- 
ing it  for  ufl. 
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Yes  (answers  the  Owenite),  but  these  words,  "  if  we  will,"  surrender 
the  whole  point :  since  the  will  to  alter  our  own  ehtracter  is  given  us, 
not  by  any  efforts  of  ours,, but  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  help; 
it  comes  to  us  either  from  external  causes,  or  not  Ut  all.  Most  true : 
if  the  Owenite  stops  here,  he  is  in  a  position  from  which  nothing  can 
expel  him.  Our  character  is  formed  oy  us  as  well  as  for  us  ;  but  the 
wish  which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form  it  is  formed  for  us :  and  how? 
not,  in  general,  by  our  organization  or  education,  but  by  our  experi- 
ence ;  experience  of  the  painful  consequences  of  the  character  we 
previously  had  :  or  by  some  strong  feeling  of  admiration  or  aspiration^ 
accidentally  aroused.  But  to  think  that  we  have  no  power  of  Altering 
our  characters,  and  to  think  that  we  shall  not  use  our  power  unless  we 
have  a  motive,  are  very  different  things,  and  have  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  mind.  A  person  who  does  not  wish  to  alter  his  character* 
cannot  be  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  feel  discouraged  or  paralyzed 
by  thinking  himself  unable  to  do  it  The  depressing  effect  of  the  fatalist 
doctrine  can  only  be  felt  where  there  w  a  wish  to  do  what  that  doctrine 
represents  as  impossible.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think  forms 
our  character  when  we  have  no  desire  of  our  own  about  forming  it ; 
but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  not  be  prevented  from 
forming  such  a  desire  by  thinking  the  attainment  impracticable,  and 
that  if  we  have  the  desire,  we  should  know  that  tjie  work  is  not  so 
irrevocably  done  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  alter^ed. 

And  indeed,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  find  that  this  feeling,  of 
our  being  able  to  modify  our  own  character  if  we  wish^  is  itself  the 
feeling  of  moral  freedom  which  we  are  conscious  of.  A  person  feels 
morally  free,  who  feels  that  his  habits  or  his  temptations  are  not  his 
masters,  but  he  theirs  :  who  even  in  yielding  to  them  knows  that  he 
could  resist ;  that  were  he,  for  any' reason,  desirous  of  altogether  throw- 
ing them  off,  there  would  not  be  required  for  that  purpose  a  stronger 
desire  than  he  knows  himself  to  be  capable  of  feeling.  It  is  of  course 
necessary,  t6  render  our  consciousness  of  freedom  complete,  that  we 
should  actually  have  made  our  character  all  we  have  hitherto  wished 
to  make  it ;  for  if  we  have  wished,  and  not  attained,  we  have  not  power 
over  our  own  character,  we  are  not  free.  Or  at  least,  we  must  feel 
that  our  wish,  if  not  strong  enough  to  alter  our  character,  is  strong 
enough  to  conquer  our  character  when  the  two  are  brought  into  conflict 
in  any  particular  case  of  conduct. 

The  application  of  so  improper  a  term  as  Necessity  to  the  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter  of  human  character,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philosophy  of  tte  abuse  of  terms,  and  its 
practical  consequences  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  power 
of  language  over  our  associations.  The  subject  will  nevei*  be  generally 
understood,  until  that  objectionable  term  is  dropped.  The  free-will 
doctrine,  by  keeping  in  view  precisely  that  portion  of  the  truth  which 
the  word  Necessity  puts  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
cooperate  in  the  formation  of  its  own  character,  has  given  to  its  adher- 
ents a  practical  feeling  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  has  generally  (I 
beheve)  existed  in  the  minds  of  necessarians.  The  latter  may  have  had 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  human  beings  can  do  to 
shape  the  characters  of  one  another ;  but  the  free-will  doctrine  has,  I 
believe,  fostered,  especially  in  the  younger  of  its  supporters,  a  much 
stronger  spirit  of  self-culture. 
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§  4.  There  is  still  one  fact  which  requires  to  be  noticed  (in  addition 
to  the  existence  of  a  power  of  self-fornftation)  before  the  doctrine  of 
th^  causation  of  human  actions  can  be  freed  from  the  confiision  and 
misapprehensions  which  surround  it  in  many  minds.  When  the  wiH 
is  said  to  be  determined  by  motives,  a  motive  does  not  mean  always, 
or  solely,  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasure  or  of  a  pain.  I  shall  not  hers 
inquire  whether  it  be  true  that,  in  the  commencement,  all  our  volun- 
taiy  actions  are  mere  means  consciously  employed  to  obtain  some  pleas- 
ure, or  avoid  some  paih.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  gradually, 
through  the  influence  of  association,  come  to  desire  the  means  withoat 
thinking  of  the  end :  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and 
is  performed  without  reference  to  any  motive  beyond  itself.  Thos 
far,  it  may  still  be  objected,  that,  the  action  having  through  association 
become  pleasurable,  we  are,  as  much  as  before,  moved  to  act  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  pleasure,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself 
But  granting  this,  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  As  we  proceed  in 
the  formation  of  habits,  and  become  accustomed  to  will  a  particular 
act  or  a  particular  course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we  at 
last  continue  to  will  it  whether  it  is  pleasurable  or  not.  Although, 
from  some  change  in  us  or  in  our  circumstances,  we  have  ceased  to 
find  any  pleasure  in  the  action,  or  to  anticipate  any  pleasure  as  the 
consequence  of  it,  we  still  continue  to  desire  the  action,  and  conse- 
quently to  do  it.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  habits  of  hurtful  indulgence 
continue  to  be  practised  although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable ; 
and  in  this  manner  also  it  is  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  persevere  in  a 
prescribed  course  does  not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even  when  the  re- 
ward, however  real,  which  he  doubtless  receives  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  well-doing,  is  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  he 
undergoes,  or  the  wishes  which  he  may  have  to  renounce. 

A  habit  of  willing  is  commonly  called  a  purpose ;  and  among  the 
causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions  which  flow  from  them,  must 
be  reckoned  not  only  likings  and  aversions,  but  also  purposes.  It  is 
only  when  our  purposes  have  become  independent  of  the  feelings  of 
pain  or  pleasure  from  which  they  originally  took  their  rise,  that  we  are 
said  to  have  a  confirmed  character.  "  A  character,"  says  Novalis,  **  is 
a  completely  fashioned  will :"  and  the  will,  once  so  fashioned,  may  be 
steady  aQd  constant,  when  the  passive  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  greatly  weakened,  or  materially  changed. 

"With  the  corrections  and  explanations  now  given,  the  doctrine  of 
the  causation  of  our  volitions  by  motives,  and  of  motives  by  the  desi- 
rable objects  offered  to  us,  combined  with  our  particular  susceptibilities 
of  desire,  may  be  considered,  I  hope,  as  sufficiently  established ;  and 
I  shall  henceforth  assume  its  truth  without  any  further  discussion. 


•tr 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THAT  THERE  IB,  OR  MAY  BE,  A  SCIENCE  OP  HUMAN  NATURE. 

§  1.  It  is  a  common  notion,  or  at  least  it  is  implied  in  many  common 
modes  of  speech,  that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  sentient 
beings  are  not  a  subject  of  science,  in  the  same  strict  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  of  the  objects  of  outward  Nature.  This  notion  seems  to 
involve  some  confusion  of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
clearing  up. 

Any  facts  are  fitted,  in  themselves,  to  be  a  subject  of  science,  which 
follow  one  another  according  to  constant  laws;  although  those  laws 
may  not  have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be  discoverable  by  our  exist- 
ing resources.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  familiar  class  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena,  those  of  rain  and  sunshine.  Scientific  inquiry 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  order  of  antecedence  and 
consequence  among  these  phenomena,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  least  in  our 
regions  of  the  earth,  to  predict  them  with  certainty,  or  even  with  any 
high  degree  of  probability.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that  the  phenomena 
depend  upon  laws,  and  that  these  must  be  derivative  laws  resulting 
from  known  ultimate  laws,  those  of  heat,  vaporization,  and  elastic 
fluids.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  we  could,  even  firom  those  more  general 
laws,  predict  (saving  difficulties  of  calculation)  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  any  future  time.  Meteorology,  therefore,  not  only  has  in  itself 
every  natural  requisite  for  being,  but  actually  ia,  a  science ;  although, 
from  the  difficulty  of  observing  the  facts  upon  which  the  phenomena 
depend  (a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  phe- 
nomena) the  science  is  still  very  imper^ct ;  and  were  it  perfect,  might 
probably  be  of  little  avail  in  practice,  since  the  data  requilsite  for 
apj)lying  its  principles  to  particular  instances  would  rarely  be  pro- 
curable. 

A  case  may  be  conceived,  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the 
perfection  of  science,  and  this  its  extreme  imperfection.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  greater  causes,  those  on  which  the  principal  part  6t  a 
phenomenon  depends,  are  within  the  reach  of  observation  Jtnd 
measurement ;  so  that  if  no  other  causes  intervened,  a  complete 
explanation  could  be  given  not  only  of  the  phenomenon  in  general,  but 
of  all  the  variations  and  modifications  which  it  admitted  of  But  inas- 
much as  other,  perhaps  many  other  causes,  separately  insignificant  in 
their  effijcts,  cooperate  or  conflict  in  many  or  in  all  cases  with  those 
greater  causes  ;  the  effect,  accordingly,  presents  more  or  less  of  aberra- 
tion from  what  would  be  produced  by  the  greater  causes  alone.  Now, 
if  these  minor  causes  are  not  so  constantly  accessible,  or  not  accessible 
at  all,  to  accurate  observation ;  the  principal  mass  of  the  effect  may 
still,  as  before,  be  accounted  for,  and  even  predicted ;  but  there  will 
be  variations  and  modifications  which  we  are  not  competent  to  explain 
thoroughly,  and  our  predictions  will  not  be  fiilfillea  accurately,  but 
only  approximately. 

It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the  tides.  No  one  doubts 
that  Tidology  (as  Mr.  Whewell  proposes  to  call  it)  is  really  a  science. 
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As  much  of  the  pbenomena  as  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  the  snn 
and  moon  is  completely  understood,  and  may  in  any,  even  unknown, 
part  c/t  tie  earth's  surface,  be  foretold  with  certainty;  and  the  far 
greyer  part  of  the  phenomena  depends  upon  those  causes.  But  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  or  casual  nature,  such  as  the  configuration  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree  of  confinement  from  shores,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  &c.,  influence,  in  many  or  in  all  places,  the  height 
and  time  of  the  tide ;  and  a  portion  of  these  circumstances  being  either 
not  accurately  knowable,  not  precisely  measurable,  or  at  least  not 
capable  of  being  certainly  foreseen,  the  tide  in  known  places  com- 
monly varies  from  the  calculated  result  of  general  principles  by  some 
difference  that  we  cannot  explain,  and  in  unknown  ones  may  vary  from 
it  by  a  difference  that  we  are  not  able  to  foresee  or  conjecture.  Never- 
theless, not  only  is  it  certain  that  these  variations  depend  upon  causes, 
and  follow  their  causes  by  laws  of  unerring  uniformity;  not  only, 
therefore,  is  tidology  a  science,  like  meteorology,  but  it  is,  what 
meteorology  perhaps  will  never  be,  a  science  largely  available  in 

Sractice.  General  laws  may  be  laid  down  respecting  the  tides,  pre- 
ictions  may  be  founded  upon  those  laws,  ana  the  result  will  in  the 
main,  though  often  hot  with  complete  accuracy,  correspond  to  the 
predictions. 

And  this  is  what  is  or  ought  to  be  meant  by  those  who  speak  of 
sciences  which  are  not  exact  sciences.  Astronomy  was  once  a  science,^ 
without  being  an  exact  science.  It  could  not  become  exact  until  not 
only  the  general  course  of  the  planetary  motions,  but  the  perturbations 
also,  were  accounted  for,  and  referred  to  their  causes.  It  has  now  be- 
come an  exact  science,  because  its  phenomena  have  been  brought  under 
laws  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  causes  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  influenced,  whether  in  a  great  or  only  in  a  trifling  degree,  whether 
in  all  or  only  in  some  cases,  and  assigning  to  each  of  those  causes  the 
share  of  eflect  which  really  belongs  to  it.  But  in  tidology  the  only  laws 
as  yet  accurately  ascertained,  are  those  of  the  causes  which  affect  the 
phenomenon  in  all  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  degree ;  while  others 
which  affect  it  in  some  cases  only,  or,  if  in  all,  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained  and  studied  to  enable  us  to 
lay  down  their  laws ;  still  less  to  deduce  the  completed  law  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, by  compounding  the  effects  of  the  greater  with  those  of  the 
minor  causes.  Tidology,  therefore,  is  not  yet  an  exact  science ;  not 
from  any  inherent  incapacil:y  of  being  so,  but  from  the  diflBculty  of 
ascertaining  with  complete  precision*  the  real  derivative  uniformities. 
By  combining,  however,  the  exact  laws  of  the  greater  causes,  and  of 
such  of  the  minor  ones  as  are  sufficiently  known,  with  such  empirical 
laws  or  such  approximate  generalizations  respecting  the  miscellaneous 
variations  as  can  be  obtained  by  specific  observation,  we  can  lay  down 
general  propositions  which  will  be  true  in  the  main,  and  upon  which, 
with  allowance  for  the  degree  of  their  probable  inaccuracy,  we  may 
safely  ground  our  expectations  and  our  conduct. 

§  2.  The  science  of  human  nature  is  of  this  description.  It  falls  far 
short  of  the  standard  of  exactness  now  realized  in  Astronomy ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidology 
is,  or  as  Astronomy  was  when  its  calculations  had  only  mastered  the 
main  phenomena,  but  not  the  perturbations. 
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Tlie  phenomena  with  which  this  science  is  conversant  bitfig  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  human  heings,  it  would  have  attained 
the  ideal  perfection  of  a  science  if  it  enabled  us  to  foretell  hp vr  an  indi- 
vidual would  think,  feel,  or  act,  throughout  life,  with  the  same  cert%^nty 
with  which  astronomy  enables  us  to  predict  the  places  and  the  occuka- 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  needs  scarcely  be  stated  that  nothing 
approaching  to  this  can  be  done.  The  actions  of  individuals  could  not 
be  predicted  with  scientific  accuracy,  were  it  only  because  we  cannot 
foresee  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  individuals  will 
bo  placed.  But  further,  even  in  any  given  combination  of  (present) 
circumstances,  no  assertion,  which  is  both  precise  and  universally  true, 
can  be  made  respecting  the  manner  in  which  human  beings  will  think^ 
feel,  or  act.  This  is  not,  however,  because  every  person's  modes  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  do  not  depend  upon  causes ;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  our  data  could  be  complete, 
we  even  now  know  enough  pf  the  ultimate  laws  by  which  mental  phe- 
nomena arc  determined  to  enable  us  to  predict  with  tolerable  certainty, 

*  if  not  with  perfect  precision,  what,  under  any  given  set  of  circumstances, 
his  conduct  or  sentiments  would  be.  But  the  impressions  and  actions 
of  human  beings  are  not  solely  the  result  of  their- present  circumstances, 
but  the  joint  result  of  those  circumstances  and  of  the  characters  of  the 
individuals :  and  the  agencies  which  determine  human  character  are  so 

-  numerous  and  diversified  (nothing  which  has  happened  to  the  person 
throughout  life  being  without  its  portion  of  influence),  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  are  never  in  any  two  cases  exactly  similar.  Hence,  even 
if  our  science  of  human  nature  were  theoretically  perfect,  that  is,  if  we 
could  calculate  any  character  as  we  can  calculate  the  orbit  of  any 
planet,  frcnn  given  data  ;  still  as  the  data  are  never  all  given,  nor  ever 
precisely  alike  in  different  cases,  we  could  neither  make  infallible  pre- 
dictions, nor  lay  down  universal  propositions. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  those  effects  which  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  render  amenable  to  human  foresight  and  control,  are  de- 
termined, like  the  tides,  in  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  general 
causes,  than  by  all  partial  causes  taken  together ;  depending  in  the  main 
on  those  circumstances  and  those  qualities  which  are  common  to  all 
mankind,  or  common  at  least  to  large  bodies  of  them,  and  only  in  a 
small  degree  on  the  idiosyncracies  of  organization  or  the  peculiar  his- 
tory of  individuals ;  it  is  evidently  possible,  with  reg^a  to  all  such 
effects,  to  make  predictions  which  will  almost  always  be  Verified,  and 
general  piopositions  which  are  almost  always  true.  And  whenever  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  how  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  or  of 
some  nation  or  class  of  persons,  will  think,  feel,  and  act,  these  proposi- 
tions arc  equivalent  to  universal  ones.  For  the  purposes  of  political 
and  social  science  this  is  sufficient.  As  we  formerly  remarked,*  an 
approximate  generalization  is  practically,  in  social  inquiries,  equivalent 
to  an  exact  one ;  that  which  is  only  probable  when  asserted  of  human 
beings  taken  individually,  being  certain  when  affirmed  of  the  character 
and  collective  conduct  of  masses. 

It  is  no  disparagement,  therefore,  to  the  science  of  Human  Nature^ 
that  those  of  its  general  propositions  which  descend  sufficiently  into 
detail  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  predicting  phenomena  in  the  con- 

*  Supn,  p.  350. 
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Crete,  u^  for  the  most  part  only  approximately  true.  But  in  order  Xo 
give  a  genuinely  scientific  character  to  the  study,  it  is  indispensable 
that  these  approximate  generalizations,  which  in  themselves  would 
amount  only  to  the  lowest  kind  of  en^irical  laws,  should  be  connected 
deductively  with  the  laws  of  nature  from  which  they  result ;  should  be 
resolved  into  the  properties  of  the  causes  on  which  the  phenomena 
depend.  In  other  words,  the  science  of  Human  Nature  may  be  said 
to  exist,  in  proportion  as  those  approximate  truths,  which  compose  a 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  can  be  exhibited  as  corollaries  from 
the  universal  laws  of  human  nature  on  which  they  rest ;  whereby  the 
proper  limits  of  those  approximate  truths  would  be  shown,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  deduce  others  for  any  new  state  of  circumstances, 
in  anticipation  of  specific  experience. 

The  proposition  now  stated  is  the  text  on  which  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  will  frimish  the  comment. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  MIND. 


§  1.  What  the  Mind  is,  as  well  as  what  Matter  is,  or  any  other 
question  respecting  Things  in  themselves,  ais  distinguished  frt>m  their 
sensible  manifestations/ it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  ^this 
Treatise  to  consider.  Here,  as  throughout  our  inquiry,  we  shall  keep 
clear  of  all  speculations  respectmg  the  Mind's  own  nature,  and  shall 
understand  by  the  Laws  of  Mind,  those  of  mental  Phenomena;  of  the 
various  feelings  or  states-^f  consciousness  of  sentient  beings.  These, 
according  to  the  classification  we  have  uniformly  followed,  consist,. of 
Thoughts,' Emotions,  Volitions,  and  Sensations :  the  last  being  as  truly 
States  of  Mipd  as  the  three  fbrmer.  It  is  usual  indeed  to  speak  of 
Sensations  as  states  of  body,  not  of  mind.  But  this  is  the  common 
confusion  of  giving  one  and  the  siaime  name  to  a  phenomenon  and  to 
the  proi^imate  cause  or  conditions  of  the  phenomenon.  The  immediate 
antecedent  of  a  Sensation  is  a  state  of  Body,  but  the  sensation  itself  is 
a  Btatb  of  Mind.  If  the  word  Mind  means  anything,  it  means  that  which 
feels;  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  use  language  implying  that  the  Body 
feels,  there  is  no  reason  against  being  consistent  m  that  language,  and 
sayuig  that  the  Body  also  thinks. 

The  phenomena  of  Mind,  then,  are  the  various  feelings  of  our 
nature,  both  those  called  physical,  and  those  peculiarly  designated  as 
Mental :  and  by  the  Laws  of  Mind,  I  mean  the  laws  according  to  which 
those  feelings  generate  one  another. 

§  2.  All  states  of  mind  ure  immediately  caused  either  by  other  states 
of  mind,  or  by  states  of  body.  When  a  state  of  mind  is  produced  by 
a  state  of  mind,  I  call  the  law  concerned  in  the  case,  a  law  of  Mind. 
When  a  state  of  mind  is  produced  directly  by  a  state  of  body,  the  law 
is  a  law  of  Body,  and  belongs  to  physical  science. 

With  regard  to  those  states  of  mind  which  are  called  Sensations,  all 
are  agreed  that  these  have  for  their  immediate  antecedents,  states  of 
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body.  Every  sensation  has  for  its  proximate  cause  «onie  affection  of 
the  portion  of  our  frame  called  the  nervous  system ;  whether  this  affec* 
tion  originate  in  the  action  of  some  external  object,  or  in  some  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  nervous  organization  itself.  The  laws  of  this 
portion  of  our  nature — the  varieties  of  our  sensations,  and  the  physi* 
cal  conditions  on  which  they  proximately  depend — manifeistly  fall 
under  the  province  of  Physiology. 

Whether  any  other  portion  of  our  mental  states  are "  similarly  de- 
pendent on  physical  conditions,  is  one  of  those  scientific  questions 
respecting  human  nature  which  are  still  in  abeyance.  It  is  yet  unde- 
cided whether  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions  are  generated 
through  the  intervention  of  material  mechanism ;  ^^hether  we  have 
organs  of  thought  and  of  emotion,  in  the  same  sense  m  which  we  have 
organs  of  sensation.  Many  eminent  physiologists  hold  the  affirmative. 
These  contend,  that  a  thought  (for  example)  is  as  much  the  result  of 
nervous  agency,  as  a  sensation:  that  some  ^rticiilar  state  of  our.  nervous 
system,  in  particular  of  that  central  portion  of  it  called  the  brain,  invaria- 
bly precedes,  and  is  presupposed  by,  every  state  of  pur  consciousness. 
-  According  to  this  theory,  one  state  of  mind  is  never  really  produced  by 
another:  all  are  produced  by  states  of  body.  When  one  thought  seems  to 
call  up  another  by  association,  it  is  hot  really  a  thought  wjuch- recalls  a 
thought ;  the  association  did  not  exist  between  the  two  thoughts,  hx^, 
between  the  two  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  which  preceded  the 
.  thoughts ;  ^ne  of  those  states  recalls  the  other^  each  being  attended,  in 
its  passage,  by  the  particular  mental  state  which  is  consequent  ujpon  it. 
On  this  theory,  the  uniformities  of  succession  among  states  ot  mind 
would  be  mere  derivative  uniformities,  resultinfg  from  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  the  bodily  states  which  cause  them.  Xbere  Would  be  no 
original  mental  laws,  no  Laws  of  Mind- in  the  sense  in  which  I  lise  the 
term,  at  all ;  but  Mental  Science  would  be  a  mere  branch-,  though  the 
highest  and  most  recondite  branch,  of  the  Science  of  Physiology. 
This  is  what  M.  Comte  must  be  understood  to  mean,  when  he  claims 
the  scientific  cognizance  of  moral  and  intellectual  phenostiena  exclu- 
sively for  physiologists ;  and  not  only  denies  to  Psychology,  or  Mental 
J?hilosophy  properly  so  called,  the  chatacter  of  a  science,  out  places  it, 
in  the  chimerical  nature  of  its  objects  and  pretensions,  almost  on  a  par 
with  Astrology. 

But,  afler  dl  has  been  said  which  can  be  said,  it  remains  incont^t- 
able  by  M.  Comte  and  by  all  others,  that  there  do  exist  uniformities  of 
succession  among  states  of  mind,  and  that  these  can  be  ascertained  by 
observation  and  experiment.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were"  rendered  fii 
more  certain  than  I  believe  it  as  yet  to  be,  that  every  mental  state  has 
a  nervous  state  for  its  immediate  antecedent  and  proximate  cause ;  yet 
every  one  must  admit  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  nervous  states ;  we  know  not,  nor  can  hope  to  know,  in  what 
respect  one  of  them  differs  from  another ;  and  our  only  mode  of  study- 
ing their  successions  or  coexistences  must  be  by  observing  the  succes- 
sions and  coexistences  of  the  mental  states  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  generators  or  causes.  The  successions,  therefore,  which  ob- 
tain among  mental  phenomena,  do  not  admit  of  being  deduced  from 
the  physiological  laws  of  our  nervous  organization;  and  all  real 
knowledge  of  them  must  continue,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  if  not  for 
ever,  to  be  sought  in  the  direct  study,  by  observation  and  experiment, 
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of  the  mental  successions  tliemselves.  Since  therefore  the  order  of  our 
mental  phenomena  must  be  studied  in  those  phenomena,  and  not  in- 
ferred from  the  laws  of  any  plienomena  more  general,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  Science  of  Mind.  The  relations,  indeed,  of  that 
science  to  the  Science  of  Physiology  must  never  be  overlooked  or  un- 
dervalued. It  must  by  no  means  bo  forgotten  that  the  laws  of  mind 
may  be  derivative  laws  resulting  from  laws  of  animal  life,  and  that 
their  truth,  therefore,  may  ultimately  depend  upon  physical  conditions ; 
and  the  influence  of  physiological  states  or  physiological  changes  in 
altering  or  counteracting  the  mental  successions,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  psychological  study. 

§  3.  The  subject,  then,  of  Psychology,  is  the  uniformities  of  succ€?s- 
sion,  the  laws,  whether  ultimate  or  derivative,  according  to  which  one 
mental  state  succeeds  another ;  is  caused  by,  or  at  the  least,  is  caused 
to  follow,  another.  Of  these  laws,  some  arc  general,  others  more 
spcciaL    The  following  are  examples  of  the  most  general  lam. 

First :'  Whenever  any  state  of  consciousness  has  onco  been  eKcited 
in  us,  nq  matter  by  what  cause  ;  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  state  qS 
consciousness,  a  state  of  consciousness  resembling  the  former,  but 
inferior  in  intensity,  is  capable .  of  being  reproduced  in  us,-  without 
the  presence^  of  any  such  cause  as  excited  it  at  first.  Thus,  if  we  faare 
once  seen  or  touched  an  object,  we  can  aflenvarda  think  of  the  obj^t 
although  it  be  absent  from  our  sight  or  from  our  touch.  If  we  have 
been  joyful  or  grieved  at  some  event,  we  can  think  of,  or  remember, 
our  past  joy  or  grief,  although  no  new  <?vent  of  a  happy  or  a  painful 
nature, has  taken  place.  When  a  poet  has  put  together  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  an  imaginary  object,  a  Castle  of  Indolence,  a  Una,  or  a  Juliet^ 
he  can  afterwards  think  of  the  ideal  object  he  has  created,  without  .any 
fresh  act  of  intellectual  .combination.  This  law  is  expressed  by  saying, 
in  the  lanffuage  of  Hume,  that  every  mental  impression  has  its  idea. 

Secondly :  TThese  Ideas,  or  secondary  mental  states,  are  excited  by 
our  impressions,  or  by  other  ideas,  according  to  certain  laws  which 
are  called  Laws  of  Association.  Of  these  laws  the  first  is,  that  simi- 
lar ideas  tend  to  excite  one  another.  The  second  is,  that  when  two 
impressicuiB  have. been  frequently  experienced  (or  even  thought  of) 
either  simultaineously  or  in  immediate  succession,  then  whenever 
either  of  these  impressions  or  the  idea  of  it  recurs,  it  tends  to  excite 
the  idea  of  the  other.  The  thud  law  is,  that  greater  intensityi  in  cithor 
or  both  of  the  impressions,  is  equivalent,  in  rendering  them  excitable 
by  one  toollier,  to  a  greater  frequency  of  conjunction.  Thc^e  are  the 
laws  of  Ideas :  upon  which  I  shall  not  enlarge  in  this  jdace,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  works  professedly  psychological,  in  particular  to 
Mr.  MilVs  Analysis  of  the.  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  where  the 
principal  laws  of  association,  both  in  themselves  and  in  many  of  their 
applications,  are  copiously  exemplified,  and  with  a  masterly  hand. 

These  simple  or  elementary  Laws  of  Mind  have  long  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  ordinary  methods  of  experimental  inquiiy ;  nor  could 
they  have  been  ascertained  in  any  other  manner.  But  a' certain  num- 
ber of  elementary  laws  having  thus  been  obtained,  it  is  a  fair  subject 
of  scientific  inquiry  how  far  those  laws  can  be  made  to  go  in  explain- 
ing the  actual  phenomena.  It  is  obrious  that  complex  laws  of  thought 
and  feeling  not  only  may,  but  must,  be  generated  from  these  simple 
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laws.  And  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  tho  caso  is  not  always  ono  of 
Compositiun  of  Causes :  the  efiect  of  concurring  causes  is  not  always 
precisely  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes  when  separate,  nor  even 
always  an  effect  of  tho  same  kind  with  them.  Reverting  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  tho  theory  of  induc- 
tion ;  tho  laws  of  tlie  phenomena  of  mind  are  sometimes  analogous  to 
mechanical,  but  sometimes  also  to  chemical  laws.  When  many  im- 
pressions or  ideas  are  operating  in  the  mind  together,  there  sometimes 
takes  place  a  process  of  a  similar  kind  to  chemical  combination. 
When  impressions  have  been  so  often  experienced  in  conjunction,  that 
each  of  them  calls  up  readily  and  instantaneously  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
group,  those  ideaA  sometimes  melt  and  coalesce  into  one  another,  and 
appear  not  several  ideas  but  one ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
seven  prismatic  cc»lors  are  presented  to  tho  eye  in  rapid  succession, 
the  sensation  produced  is  that  of  white.  But  as  in  this  last  case  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  seven  colors  when  they  rapidly'  follow  one 
another  generate  white,  but  not  that  they  actually  art  white;  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  tho  Complex  Idea,  formed  by  the  blendinir  t<^ethcr 
oi*  seyeral  simpler  ones,  should,  when  it  really  appears  simple,  (that  is 
when  the  separate  elements  aro  not  consciously  disthiffixisfaable  in  it,) 
be  said  to  result  frmn^  or  be  generated  hy^  the  simple  iaef|i,  not  to  con^ 
sut  of  them.  Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  idoas 
of  a  certain  color,  a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste  and  smell,  fcc.,  be- 
cause we  can  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  perceiye  aU  Aese  ele- 
ments in  the  idea.  But  we  cannot  perceive,  in  so  apparently  siniple  a 
feeling  as  our  perception  of  the  shape  of  an  object  by  the  eye,  all  that 
multitude  of  ideas  derived  from  other  senses,  without  which  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  no  such  visual  perception  would  ever  have  had  exist- 
ence ;  nor,  in  our  idea  of  Extension,  can  we  discover  those  elementary 
idoas  of  resistance,  derived  fn>m  our  muscular  frame,  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  idea  originates.  These 
therefore  aro  cases  of  mental  chemistry :  in  which  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather  than  that  they  composoi  the  com-' 
plex  ones.  « 

With  respect  to  all  tho  other  constituents  of  the  mind,  itfr  beliefi, 
its  abstrusor  conceptions,  its  sontiments,  emotions,  and  .volitions ;  diere 
are  some  (among  whom  arc  Hartley,  and  tho  airthor  of  the  Analysis) 
who  think  that  the  whole  of  these  are  generated  from  simple  ideas  of 
sensation,  by  a  chemistry  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  exempli- 
fied. I  am  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  this  conclusion  itf  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  fiiUy  made  out.  In  many  cases  I  cannot 
even  perceive,  that  the  lino  of  argument  adopted  has  much  tendency 
to  establish  it.  The  philosophers  to  whom  I  have  referred  have,  in- 
deed, conclusively  shown  that  there  m  such  a  thing  as  mental  chemis- 
try ;  that  the  heterogen«MMis  nature  of  a  feeling,  A,  rrmsidered  in 
relation  to  B  and  C,  is  n(»  conclusive  argument  against  its  being  gener- 
ated from  B  and  C.  Having  proved  this,  th(»y  proceed  to  show,  that 
where  A  is  found,  B  and  C  wt^re,  or  may  have  been,  present,  and  why 
there f<)re,  they  say,  should  not  A  have  been  generated  from  B  and  C  1 
But  even  if  this  evidence  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
pleteness wliich  it  admits  of ;  if  it  were  shown  that  cerlam  groups  of 
associated  ideas  not  only  might  have  been,  but  actually  were,  present 
whenever  tho  more  recondite  mental  feeling  was  experienced ;  this 
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would  amount  only  to  the  Method  of  Agreement,  and  could  not  proTe 
causation  until  confirmed  bj  the  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Method  of  Difference.  If  the  question  be  whether  Belief  is  a  mere 
case  of  close  association  of  ideas,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine 
experimentally  if  it  be  true  that  any  ideas  whatever,  provided  they  are 
associated  together  vnth  the  required  degree  of  closeness,  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  belief.  If  the  inquiry  be  into  the  origin  of  moral 
feelings,  the  feelings  for  example  of  moral  reprobation,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  compare  all  the  vaneties  of  actions  or  states  of  mind  which 
are  ever  morally  disapproved,  and  see  whether  in  all  these  cases  it  can 
be  shown  thtt  die  action  or  state  of  mind  had  become  connected  by 
association,  in  the  disapproving  mind,  with  some  particular  class  of 
hateful  or  disgusting  ideas ;  and  the  method  employed  is,  thus  far,  that 
of  Agreement.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Supposing  this  proved,  we 
must  try  fiirther,  by  the  Method  of  Difference,  whether  this  pardcular 
kind  oraateful  or  disgusting  ideas,  when  it  becomes  associated  v?ith  an 
action  previously  indmerent,  will  render  that  action  a  subject  of  moral 
disapproval.  Ii  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  a&madve,  it  is 
shown  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  an  association  of  that  par- 
ticular description  is  the  generating  cause  of  moral  reprobation*  otA 
these  experiments  have  ^ther  never  been  tried,  or  never  with  the  de- 

See  of  precision  indispensable  for  conclusiveness;  and,  consideriM 
e  difficulty  of  accurate  experimentation  upon  the  human  mind,  it  wiU 
probably  be  long  before  they  are  so. 

I  It  is  mrther  to  be  remembered,  that  even  if  all  which  this  theory  of 
mental  phenomena  contends  for  could  be  proved,  we  should  not  be  the 
more  enabled  tp  resolve  the  laws  of  the  more  complex  feelings  into 
jthose  of  the  simpler  ones.  The  generation  of  one  class  of  mental 
phenomena  from  another,  whenever  it  can  be  made  out,  is  a  highly 
interesting  fact  in  psychological  chemistry ;  but  it  no  more  supersedes 
^the  necessity  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  generated  phenomenon, 
than  a  knowledge  of  uie  properties  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  enables  us 
to  deduce  those  of  sulphuric  acid  without  specific  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  judgments,  our  desires,  or  our  volitions, 
^om  simpler  mental  phenomena,  it  is  not  the  less  imperative  to  ascer- 
jtain  the  sequences  of  the  complex  phenomena  themselves,  by  special 
study  in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  Induction.  Thus,  in  respect  of 
'Belief^  the  psychologist  will  always  have  to  inquire,  what  beheft  we 
have  intuitively,  and  according  to  what  laws  one  belief  produces 
another ;  what  are  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  one  thing  is  recognized 
,by  the  mind,  either  rightly  or  erroneously,  as  evidence  of  another 
.thing.  In  regard  to  Desire,  he  will  examine  what  objects  we  desire 
naturally,  and  by  what  causes  we  are  made  to  desire  things  originally 
indifferent  or  even  disagreeable  to  us ;  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  re- 
mai'ked,  that  the  general  laws  of  association  prevail  among  these  more 
intricate  states  of  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  simpler 
ones.  A  desire,  an  emotion,  an  idea  of  the  higher  order  of  abstrac- 
tion, even  our  judgments  and  volitions  when  they  have  become  habitual, 
are  called  up  by  association,  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
our  simple  ideas. 

§  4.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  it  will  be  natural  and 
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to  examine,  bow  far  the  production  of  one  state  of  mind  by  another  is 
influenced  by  any  assignaole  state  of  body.  The  commonest  observa- 
tion shows  that  difierent  minds  are  susceptible  in  very  different  degrees 
to  the  action  of  the  same  psychological  causes.  The  idea,  for  example, 
of  a  given  desirable  object,  will  excite  in  difierent  minds  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity  of  desire.  The  same  subject  of  meditation,  pre- 
sented to  different  minds,  will  excite  in  them  very  unequal  degrees  of 
intellectual  action.  These  differences  of  mental  susceptibility  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  may  be,  Jlrstf  original  and  ultimate  facts,  or,  secoTidlf/, 
they  may  be  consequences  of  the  previous  mental  history  of  those  in- 
dividuals, or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  they  may  depend  upon  varieties  of 
physical  organization.  That  the  previous  mental  history  of  the  indi- 
yiduab  must  have  some  share  in  producing  or  in  modifying  the  whole 
of  their  present  mental  character,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  mind ;  but  that  differences  of  bodily  structure  also  cooperate, 
is  the  assertion  not  only  of  phrenologists,  but,  to  a  greater  or  less 

,  extent,  of  all  physiologists  who  lay  any  stress  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  indicatea  by  the  facial  angle,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  natural  intelligence,  or  upon  temperament  as  a  source  of 
moral  and  emotional. peculiarities. 

What  portion  of  these  assertions  the  physiological  school  of  psychol- 
ogists, whether  phrenologists  or  otherwise,  have  either  succeeded  in 
establishing,  or  shown  ground  for  supposinc^  it  possible  to  establish 
hereafter,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
inquiry  will  be  brought  to  a  sadsfisM^tory  issue,  -whUe  it  is  abandoned, 
as  unfortunately  it  has  hitherto  been,  to  physiologists  who  have  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  mental  laws,  or  psychologists  who  have  no 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  physiology. 

It  is  certain  that  the  natural  differences  which  really  exiA  in  the 
mental  predispositions  or  susceptibilities  of  different  persons,  are  oflen 

.  AOt  unconnected  with  diversities  in  their  organic  constitution.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  orgamc  differences  must  in  all 
cases  influence  the  mental  phenomena  directly  and  immediately.  They 
may  often  affect  them  through  the  medium  of  their  psychologic^ 
causes.  For  example,  the  idea  of  some  particular  pleasure  may  excite 
in  different  persons,  even  independently  of  habit  or  education,  very 
''different  strengths  of  desire,  and  this  may  be  the  effect  of  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  or  kinds  of  nervous  susceptibility ;  but  these  organic 
differences,  we  must  remen^ber,  will  render  the  pleasurable  sensation 

-  itself  more  intense  in  one  of  these  persons  than  in  the  other ;  so  that 
the  idea  of  the  pleasure  will  also  be  an  intenser  feeling,  and  will,  by 
the  operation  of  mere  mental  laws,  excite  an  intenser  desire,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  desire  itself  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  physical  peculiarity.  As  in  this,  so  in  many  cases,  such 
differences  in  tlie  kind  or  in  the  intensity  of  the  physical  sensations  as 
must  necessarily  result  from  differences  of  bodily  organization,  will  of 
themselves  account  for  many  differences  not  only  in  the  degree,  but 
even  in  the  kind,  of  the  other  mentalphenomena.  So  true  is  this,  that 
even  different  qualities  of  mind,  diflerent  types  of  mental  character, 
will  naturally  be  produced  by  mere  differences  of  intensity  in  the  sen- 
sations generally.  This  truth  is  so  well  exemplified,  and  in  so  short  ft 
compass,  in  a  verv  able  essay  on  Dr.  Priestley,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  I  think  it  right  to  quote  the  passage  :— - 
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'*Tbe  seii6atioii8  whidi  form  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  are 
received  either  simultaneously  or  successively;  when  several  are 
received  simultaneously,  as  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  color,  the  fcrm, 
&c,,  of  a  fruit,  their  issociation  together  constitutes  our  idea  of  an 
object;  when  received  sucoeasively,  their  association  makes  up  the 
idea  of  an  event.  Anything,  then,  which  favors  the  associations  of 
synchronous  ideas,  wrill  tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  objects,  a 
perception  of  qualities ;  while  anything  which  favors  association  in  the 
successive  order,  will  tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  events,  of  the 
order  of  occurrences,  and  of  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect :  in 
"  other  words,  in  the  one  case  a  perceptive  mind,  with  a  discriminative 
feeling  of  the  pleasurable  and  painfm  properties  of  things,  a  sense  of* 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  will  be  the  result :  in  the  other,  a  mind 
attentive  to  the  movements  and  pheiiomena«  a  ratiocinative  and  philo- 
sophic intellect.  Now  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle^  diat  all  sensa- 
tions experienced  during  the  presence  of  any  vivid  impression,  become 
'  strongly  associated  with  it,  and  with  each  other;  and  does  it  not  follow, 
that  the  synchronous  feelings  of  a  sensitive  constitution  (i.e.  the  one 
which  has  vivid  impressions)  will  be  more  intimately  Uended  than  in 
a  differently  formed  mind  ?  If  this  suggestion  has  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  leads  to  ah  inference  not  unhnportant;  that  where  nature  has 
endowed  an  individual  with  great  original  susceptibility,  he  will  proba- 
bly be  distinguished  by  fondness  for  natural  history,  a  relish  for  the 
beautifbl  and  great,  and  moral  enthusiasm;  where  there  is  but  a 
mediocrity  of  sensibility,  a  love  of  science,  of  abstract  truths  with  a 
deficiency  of  taste  and  of  ferTor«  is  likely  to  be  the  resnh." 

We  see  from  this  example,  that  when  the  general  laws  of  mind  are 
more  accqzately  known,  and  above  all,  more  skillfully  applied  to  die 
detailed  explanation  of  mental  poctiliarities»  tliey  wiU  account  for  many 
more  of  those  peculiarities  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  I  by  no  means 
seek  to  imply  from  this  tiiat  they  will  account  for  all ;  bat  that  which 
remains  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for  is  merely  a  residual  phenomenon ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  residue  can  only  be  determined  by  persons  already 
&miliar  with  the  efsplanation  of  phenomena  by  psychological  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  when  physiologists^  taking 
into  account  the  whole  animal  creation,  attempt,  by  a  judicious  appli- 
;  cation  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variatioos,  grounded  chieflT  on 
extreme  cases,  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  streiMth  of  differ- 
ent mental  propensities  or  capacities  and  the  proportional  or  absolute 
magnitudes  of  different  regions  of  the  brain ;  the  evidences  vrUch  are 
or  may  be  produced  in  support  of  this  pretension,  ought  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  by  psychologists.  Nor  will  this  part  of  the 
science  of  mind  be  ever  cleared  up,  until  those  evidences  shall  be  not 
only  sifled  and  analyzed,  but,  when  necessary,  added  to  and  completed, 
bjr  parsons  sufficiently  versed  in  psychological  laws  to  be  capable  of 
discriminating  how  much  of  each  phenomenon  such  laws  will  suffice  to 
explain. 

Even  admitting  the  influence  of  cerebral  conformation  to  be  as  great 
as  is  contended  for,  it  would  still  be  a  question  how  fhr  the  cerebral 
development  determined  the  propensity  itself,  and  how  far  it  only  acted 
by  modifying  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  sensations  on  which  the 
propensity  may  be  psychologically  dependent.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
.  .an  buman  beings  at  least,  differences  m  education  and  in  outward  cir? 
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cumstanccB,  together  with  physical  differences  in  the  sensations  produ- 
ced in  diiferent  individuals  by  the  same  external  or  internal  cause,  are 
capable  of  accounting  for  a  far  greater  portion  of  character  than  is 
supposed  even  by  the  most  moderate  phrenologists.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  inental  facts  which  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  this  mode  of 
explanation.     Such,  to  take  the  strongest  case,  are  the  various  instincts 

,  of  animals,  the  portion  of  human  nature  which  corresponds  to  those 
instincts.  No  mode  has  been  suggested,  even  by  way  of  hypothesis, 
ih  which  these  can  receive  any  satisfactory,  or  even  plausible,  expla- 

^  nation  from  psychological  causes  alone ;  and  they  may  probably  be 
found  to  have  as  positive,  and  even  perhaps  as  direct  and  immediate,  a 

%;onnexion  with  physical  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  any  of 
«ir  mer6  sensations  have. 

How  much  further  this  remark  might  be  extended,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  detei*mine.  My  object  is  not  to  establish  the  doctrines,  but  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  Method,  of  mental  science ;   and  this,  so  far  as 

^regards  the  establishment  of  the  general  and  elementary  laws,  may  be 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  accomplished. 


* 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  BIBDL08T,  OE  THE  SCISNCE  OP  THE  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTEl. 

§  1.  Thb  Laws  of  Mind,  as  characterised  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
constitate  the  universal  or  abstract  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature ;  and  all  the  various  truths  of  common  experience,  constituting 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  must,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
■Bxe  truths,  be  results  or  consequences  of  these.  Such  familiar  maxims, 
when  collected  d  posteriori  from  observation  of  life,  occupy  among  the 
truths  of  the  science  the  place  of  what,  in  our  analysis  of  Induction, 
have  so  often  been  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  Empn-ical  Laws. 

An  Empirical  Law  (it  will  be  remembered)  is  an  uniformity,  whether 
;  -of  succession  or  of  coexistence,  which  holds  true  in  all  instances  within 
oar  limits  of  observation,  but  is  not  of  a  nature  to  afford  any  assurance 
that  it  would  bold  beyond  those  limits  ;  either  because  the  consequent 
is  not  really  the  effect  of  the  antecedent,  but  forms  part  along  with  it 
of  a  chain  of  effects,  flowing  from  prior  causes  not  yet  asceitained;  or 
because  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  sequence  (though  a  case  of 
causation)  is  resolvable  into  simpler  sequences,  and,  depending  there- 
fore upon  a  concurrence  of  seymd  natural  agencies,  is  exposed  to  an 
unknown  multitude  of  possibilities  of  counteraction.  In  other  words, 
an  empirical  law  is  a  generalization,  of  which,  not  content  with  finding 
it  true,  we  are  obliged  to  ask,  why  is  it  true  %  knowhig  that  its  truth  is 
not  absolute,  but  depends  upon  some  more  general  conditions,  and  that 
it  can  only  be  relied  on  in  so  far  as  there  is  ground  of  assurance  that 
those  conditions  are  realized* 

Now,  the  observations  concerning  human  aifairs  collected  from  com- 
mon experience,  are  preeisely  of  this  nature.  Even  if  they  were  uni> 
versally  and  exactly  true  within  the  bounds  of  experience*  which  they 
never  are,  still  they  are  not  the  ultimate  laws  of  human  action ;  tliey 
3Y 
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are  not  the  principles  of  human  nature,  but  results  of  those  principles 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  mankind  have  happened  to  be  placed. 
When  the  Psalmist  "  said  in  his  wrath  that  all  men  are  liars*"  he  •nun- 
ciated  what  in  some  ages  and  countries  is  borne  out  by  ample  experi- 
ence; but  it  is  not  a  law  of  «ian*s  nature  to  lie ;  thougiji  it  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  that  the  habit  offing  is  nearly 
universal  when  certain  external  circumstances  exist  universally,  espe- 
cially circumstances  productive  of  habitual  distrust  and  ffear.  WTien 
the  character  of  the  old  is  asserted  to  be  cautious,  and  of  the  joung 
impetuous,  this,  again,  is  but  an  empirical  law;  for  it  is  not  because  of 
their  youth  that  the  young  are  impetuous,  nor  because  of  their  age  that 
the  old  are  cautious.  It  is  because  the  old,  during  their- many  years  of 
life,  have  generally  had  much  experience  of  its  various  evils,  and  haviiy 
Buffered  or  seen  others  suffer  much  from  incautious  exposure  to  tfaem, 
have  acquired  associations  favorable  to  circumspection :  while  the 
youngs  as  well  from  the  absence  of  similar  experience  as  from  the 
greater  strength  of  the  inclinations  which  tempt  them  into  danger, 
expose  themselves  to  it  more  readily.  Here,  then,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  empirical  law ;  here  are  the  conditions  which  ultimately  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  holds  good  or  not.  If  an  old  man  has  not  been 
oftener  than  most  young  men  in  contact  with  danger  and  difficulty,  he 
will  be  equally  incautious :  if  a  youth  has  not  stronger  passions  than  an 
old  man,  he  probably  will  be  as  little  enterprising.  The  empirical  law 
•  darives  whatever  truth  it  has,  from  the  causal  laws  of  which  it  is  a 
consequence.     If  we  know  those  laws,  we  know  what  are  the  limits  to 


lich 
the  observations  were  made. 

The  really  scientific  truths,  then,  are  not  these  empirical  laws,  but 
the  causal  laws  which  explain  them.  The  empirical  laws  of  those 
phenomena  which  depend  on  known  causes,  and  of  which  a  general 
theory  can  therefore  be  constructed,  have,  whatever  may  be  their 
value  in  practice,  no  other  function  in  science  than  that  of  verifying 
the  conclusions  of  theory.  Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  most 
of  the  empirical  laws  amount,  even  within  the  limits  of  observation, 
oqly  to  approximate  generalizations. 

«  §  2.  This  however  is  not,  so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  sciences  called  moral.  It  is  only  in  the  simplest 
branches  of  science  that  empirical  laws  are  ever  exactly  true ;  and 
not  always  in  those.  Astronomy,  for  example,  is  the  simplest  of  all 
the  sciences  which  explain,  in  the  concrete,  die  actual  course  of  natu- 
ral events.  The  causes,  or  forces,  on  which  astronomical  phenomena 
depend,  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  determine  any  other  of 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly,  as  each  effect  results 
from  the  conflict  of  but  few  causes,  a  great  degree  of  regularity  and 
uniformity  might  be  expected  to  exist  among  the  effects ;  and  such  is 
really  the  case :  they  have  a  fixed  order,  and  return  in  cycles.  But 
propositions  which  should  express,  with  absolute  correctness,  all  the 
successive  positions  of  a  planet  until  the  cycle  is  completed,  would  be 
of  almost  unmanageable  complexity,  and  could  be  obtained  from  the- 
ory alone.     The  generalizations  which  can  b«  collected  on  the  subject 
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from  direct  observation,  even  such  as  Kepler's  law,  are  mere  approx- 
imations :  the  planets,  owing  to  their  perturbations  by  one  another,  do 
not  move  in  exact  ellipses.  Thus,  even  in  astronomy,  perfect  exact- 
ness in  the  mere  empirical  laws  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  much  less, 
then,  in  more  complex  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  same  example  shows  how  little  can  be  inferred  against  the 
universality  or  even  the  simplicity  of  the  ultimate  laws,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  any  but  approximate  empirical  laws  of  the 
effects*  The  laws  of  causation  according  to  which  a  class  of  phenom- 
ena are  produced  may  be  very  few  and  simple,  and  yet  the  effects 
themselves  may  be  so  various  and  complicated  that  it  shall  be  impossi- 
l^le  to  trace  any  ^regularity  whatever,  extending  completely  through 
them.  For  the  phenomena  in  question  may  be  of  an  eminently  modi- 
&ble  character ;  insomuch  that  inmmierable  circumstances  are  capa- 
ble of  influencing  the  effect,  although  they  may  all  do  it  according  to  a 
▼ery  small  number  of  laws.  Suppose  that  all  which  passes  in  the  mind 
of  man  is  determined  by  a  few  simple  laws :  still,  if  those  laws  be  such 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  facts  surrounding  a  human  being,  or  of  the 
events  which  happen  to  him,  that  does  not  influence  in  some  mode  or 
degree  his  subsequent  mental  history,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent human  beings  are  extremely  different,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
very  few  propositions  can  be  made  respecting  the  details  of  their  con- 
duct or  feelings,  which  will  be  true  of  all  mankind. 

Now,  without  deciding  whether  the  ultimate  laws  of  our  mental  nature 
are  few  or  many,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  are  of  the.above  descrip- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  our  mental  states,  and  our  mental  capacities 
and  susceptibilities,  are  modified,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  by 
everything  which  happens  to  us  in  life.  Considering,  therefore,  how 
much  these  modifying  causes  differ  in  the  case  of  any  two  individuals, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  empirical  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  generalizations  we  make  respecting  the  feelings  or  ac^ 
tions  of  mankind  without  reference  to  the  causes  that  determine  them, 
should  be  anything  but  approximate  generalizations.  They  are  the 
common  wisdom  of  common  life,  and  as  such  are  invaluable ;  espe* 
cially  as  they  are  mostly  to  be  applied  to  cases  not  very  dissimilar  to 
those  from  which  they  were  collected.  But  if  maxims  of  this  sort,  col- 
lected from  Englishmen,  come  to  be  applied  to  Frenchmen,  or  col- 
lected from  the  present  day,  are  applied  to  past  or  future  generations, 
they  are  apt  to  be  very  much  at  fault.  Unless  we  have  resolved  the 
empirical  law  into  the  laws  of  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends,  and 
ascertained  that  those  causes  extend  to  the  case  which  we  have  in 
view,  there  can  be  no  reliance  placed  in  our  inferences.  For  every 
individual  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  different  from  those  of  every 
other  individual ;  every  nation  or  generation  of  mankind  from  every 
other  nation  or  generation :  and  none  of  those  differences  are  without 
their  influence  in  forming  a  different  type  of  character.  There  is,  in- 
deed, also  a  certain  general  resemblance ;  but  peculiarities  of  circum- 
stances are  continually  constituting  exceptions  even  to  the  propositions 
which  are  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Although,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  mode  of  feeling  or  conduct 
which  is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  common  to  all  mankind ;  and  though 
the  generalizations  which  assert  that  any  given  variety  of  conduct  of 
feeling  will  be  found  universally  (however  nearly  they  may  approxi- 
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mate  to  truth  within  given  limits  of  observation),  will  oe  considered  as 
scientific  propositions  by  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  scientific 
investigation ;  yet  all  modes  of  feeling  and  conduct  met, with  among 
mankind  have  causes  which  produce  them;  and  in  the  propositions 
which  assign  those  causes  will  be  found  the  explanation  oi  the  empiri- 
cal laws,  and  the  limiting  principle  of  our  reliance  on  them.  Men  do 
not  all  feel  and  act  alike  in  the  same  circumstances ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  determine  what  makes  one  man,  in  a  given  position,  feel  or  act  in 
one  way,  another  in  another;  how  any  given  mode  of  feeling  and  con- 
duct, compatible  with  the  general  laws  (physical  and  mental)  of  human 
nature,  has  been,  or  may  be,  formed.  In  other  words,  mankind  have 
not  one  universal  character,  but  there  exist  universal  laws  of  the  For- 
mation of  Character.  And  since  it  is  by  these  laws,  combined  with 
the  facts  of  each  particular  case,  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  action  and  feeling  are  produced,  it  is  upon  these  that  every 
rational  attempt  to  construct  the  science  of  human  nature  in  the  con- 
crete, and  for  practical  purposes,  must  proceed. 

§  3.  TVie  laws  then  of  the  formation  of  character  being  the  principal 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  into  human  nature,  it  remains  to  determme 
the  method  of  investigation  best  fitted  for  ascertaining  them.  And  the 
logical  principles  according  to  which  this  question  is  to  be  decided, 
must  be  those  which  preside  over  every  other  attempt  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  very  complex  phenomena.  FoV  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
character  of  any  human  being,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  that  cheiracter  has  been  formed,  are  facts  of  a  high  order  of 
complexity.  Now  to  such  cases  we  have  seen  that  the  Deductive 
'Method,  setting  out  from  general  laws,  and  verifying  their  conse- 
quences by  specific  experience,  is  alone  applicable.  The  grounds  of 
*  this  great  logical  doctrine  have  formerly  been  stated :  and  its  truth 
win  derive  additional  support  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  present  case. 

There  are  only  two  modes  in  which  laws  of  nature  can  be  ascer- 
taiaed  :  deductively,  and  experimentally  :  including  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  experimental  inquiry,  observation  as  well  as  artificial  experi- 
ment. Are  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  charaofieT  susceptible  of  a 
satisfactory  investigation  by  the  method  of  experimentation  ?  Eri- 
dently  not ;  because  even  if  we  suppose  unlimited  power  of  varying 
the  experiment,  (whidb  is  abstractedly  possible,  though  no  one  but  an 
oriental  despot  either  has  that  power,  or  if  he  had,  would  be  disposed 
to  exercise  it,)  a  still  more  essential  condition  is  wanting  :  the  power  of 
performing  any  of  the  experiments  with  scientific  accuracy. 

The  instances  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  a  directly  experimental 
ihquiry  into  the  formation  of  character,  would  be  a  number  of  human 
beings  to  bring  up  and  educate,  from  infancy  to  mature  age.  And  to 
perform  any  one  of  these  experioients  with  scientific  propriety,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  and  record  every  sensation  or  impression  received 
hy  the  young  pupil  from  a  period  long  before  it  could  spefk ;  includ- 
ing its  own  notions  respecting  the  sources  of  all  those  sensations  and 
impressions.  It  is  not  only  imposssble  to  do  this  completely,  but  even 
to  do  so  much  of  it  as  should  constitute  a  tolerable  approximation. 
One  apparently  trivial  circumstance  which  eluded  our  vigilance,  might 
let  in  a  train  of  impressions  and  associations  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  ex* 
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perimont  as  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the  effects  flowing  from  given 
causes.  No  one  who  has  sufficiently  reflected  on  education  is  igno- 
rant of  this  ti'uth ;  and  whoever  has  not,  will  find  it  most  instructively 
illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on  that  great 
subject. 

Undei:  this  impossibility  of  studying  the  laws  of  the  formation  of 
character  by  experiments  purposely  contrived  to  elucidate  them,  there 
remains  the  resource  of  simple  observation.  But  if  it  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  influencing  circumstances  with  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness, even  when  we  have  the  shaping  of  them  ourselves,  much  more 
impossible  is  it  when  the  cases  are  further  removed  from  our  observa- 
tion, and  altogether  out  of  our  control.  Consider  the  difficulty  of  the 
very  first  step— of  ascertaining  what  actually  is  the  character  of  the 
individual,  in  each  particular  case  that  we  examine.  There  is  hardly 
any  person  living,  concerning  some  essential  part  of  whose  character 
there  are  not  diflerences  of  opinion  even  among  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance :  and  a  single  action,  or  conduct  continued  only  for  a  short  time, 
goes  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards  ascertaining  it.  We  can  only 
make  our  observations  in  a  rough  way,  and  en  masse  ;  not  attempting 
to  ascertain  completely,  in  any  given  instance,  what  character  has  been 
*  formed,  and  still  less  by  what  causes  ;  but  only  observing  in  what  state 
of  previous  circumstances  it  is  found  that  certain  marked  mental  quali- 
ties or  deficiencies  ofienest  exist.  These  conclusions,  besides  that  they 
are  mere  approximate  generalizations,  deserve  no  reliance  even  as 
such,  unless  the  instances  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  eliminate  not 
only  chance,  but  every  accidental  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of 
the  cases  examined  may  happen  to  have  resembled  one  another.  So 
numerous  and  various,  moreover,  aro  the  circumstances  which  form 
individual  character,  that  the  consequence  of  any  particular  combina- 
tion is  hardly  ever  some  definite  and  strongly  marked  character,  always 
found  where  that  combination  exists,  and  not  otherwise.  What  is  ob- 
tained, even  afi;er  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  observation,  is  mere- 
ly a  comparative  result ;  as  for  example,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
Frenchmen,  taken  indiscriminately,  there  will  be  found  more  persona 
of  a  particular  mental  tendency,  and  fewer  of  the  contrary  tendency, 
than  among  an  equal  number  of  Italians  or  English,  similarly  taken  ; 
or  thus  :  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen  and  an  equal  number  of  Englishmen, 
fairly  selected,  and  arranged  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  a  particular  quality,  each  number,  1,  2, 3,  &;c.,  of  the  one  series, 
will  surpass  in  that  quality  the  corresponding  number  of  the  other. 
Since,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  not  one  of  kinds,  but  of  ratios  and 
degrees ;  and  since  in  proportion  as  the  differences  are  slight,  it  re- 
quires a  greater  number  of  instances  to  eliminate  chance;  it  cannot 
often  happen  to  any  one  to  know  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  with  the 
accuracy  requisite  for  making  the  sort  of  comparison  last  mentioned  j 
less  than  which,  however,  would  not  constitute  a  real  induction.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  hardly  one  current  opinion  respecting  the  characters 
of  nations,  classes,  or  descriptions  of  persons,  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  indisputable.* 

*  The  most  faronible  cases  for  making  snch  approximate  generalizations  are  what  maj 
be  termed  collective  instances ;  where  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  see  the  whole  class 
respecting  whkh  we  are  inquiring,  in  action  at  once ;  ana,  from  the  qualities  displayed  by 
the  collective  body,  are  able  to  judge  what  mtist  be  the  qualities  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
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And  finally,  if  we  could  even  obtain  by  way  of  experiment  a  much 
more  satisfactory  assurance  of  these  generalizations  than  is  really  possi- 
ble, they  would  still  be  only  empirical  laws.  They  would  show,  indeed, 
that  there  was  some  connexion  between  the  type  of  character  formed, 
and  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  case ;  but  not  what  the  precise 
connexion  was,  nor  to  which  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  circumstances 
the  effect  was  really  owing.  They  could  only,  therefore,  be  received 
as  results  of  causation,  requiring  to  be  resolved  into  the  general  laws 
of  the  causes ;  until  the  determination  of  which,  we  could  not  judge 
within  what  limits  the  derivative  laws  might  serve  as  presumptions  m 
cases  yet  unknown,  or  even  be  depended  upon  as  permanent  in  the 
very  cases  from  which  they  were  collected.  The  French  people  had, 
or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  certain  national  character :  but  they  drive 
out  their  royal  family  and  aristocracy,  alter  their  institutions,  pass 
through  a  series  of  extraordinary  events  for  half  a  century,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  are  found  to  be,  in  many  respects,  tot^y  altered. 
The  laboring  classes  are  observed  to  be  different  from  the  higher  in  a 
long  series  of  qualities ;  but  it  becomes  customary,  perhaps,  to  give 
them  an  education  more  approximating  to  that  of  their  superiors  in 
station,  and  in  the  next  age  the  differences,  though  still  real,  are  no 
longer  the  same. 

But  if  the  differences  which  you  think  you  observe  between  French 
and  English,  or  between  persons  of  station  and  persons  of  no  station, 
C€Ui  be  connected  with  more  general  laws ;  if  they  be  such  as  would 
naturally  flow  from  the  differences  of  government,  former  customs,  and 
physical  peculiarities  in  the  two  nations,  and  from  the  diversities  of 
education,  occupations,  and  social  position  in  the  different  classes  of 
society ;  then,  indeed,  the  coincidence  of  the  two  kinds  of  evidence 
justifies  us  in  believing  that  we  have  both  reasoned  rightly  and  observed 
rightly.  Our  observation,  though  not  sufficient  as  proof,  is  ample  as 
verification.  And  having  ascertained  not  only  the  empirical  laws  but 
the  causes  of  the  peculiarities,  we  need  be  under  no  difficulty  in  judg- 
ing how  far  they  may  be  expected  to  be  permanent,  or  by  what  circum- 
stances they  would  be  moaified  or  destroyed. 

§  4.  Since  then  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  really  accurate  propositions 
respecting  the  formation  of  character  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment alone,  we  are  driven  perforce  to  that  which,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  the  indispensable,  would  have  been  the  most  perfect  mode  of  in- 
vestigation, and  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  philosophy  to 
extend ;  namely,  that  which  tries  its  experiments  not  upon  the  complex 


diyiduals  composing  it.  Thus  the  character  of  a  nation  is  shown  in  its  acts  as  a  natioo: 
not  so  much  in  the  acts  of  its  government,  for  those  are  much  influenced  by  other  causes ; 
but  in  the  current  popular  maxims,  and  other  marks  of  the  general  direction  of  pubbc 
opinion ;  in  the  character  of  the  men  or  writings  that  are  held  in  permanent  esteem  or 
admiration ;  in  laws  and  institutions,  so  far  as  they  sre  the  work  ot  the  nation  itself,  or 
are  acknowledged  and  supported  by  it;  and  so  forth.  But  even  here  there  is  a  large  mar> 
gin  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  These  things  are  liable  to  be  influenced  hj  many  circum- 
stances :  they  are  partly  determined  by  the  distinctive  Qualities  of  that  nation  or  body  of 
persons,  but  partly  also  by  external  causes  which  woula  influence  any  other  body  o(  per- 
sons in  the  same  manner.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  experiment  really  complete,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  try  it  without  variation  upon  other  nations :  to  try  how  Englishmen 
would  act  or  feel  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  we  have  supposed  Prench- 
mBn  to  be  placed  ;  to  apply,  in  short,  the  Method  of  Difference  as  well  as  that  of  AgTe9> 
ment.    ^ow  theae  experiments  we  cannot  tiy,  nor  even  approximate  ta 
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facts,  but  upon  the  simple  ones  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  and 
after  ascertaiuing  the  laws  of  the  causes,  the  composition  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  complex  phenomena,  then  considers  whether  these 
will  not  explain  and  account  for  the  approximate  generahzations  which 
have  been  framed  empirically  respecting  the  sequences  of  those  com- 
plex phenomena.  The  laws  of  the  formation  of  character  are,  in  short, 
derivative  laws,  resulting  from  the  general  laws  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
are  to  be  obtained  by  deducing  them  from  those  general  laws ;  by  sup- 
posing any  given  set  of  circumstances,  and  then  considering  what, 
according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  will  be  the  induence  of  those  circum- 
stances on  the  formation  of  character. 

A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  would  propose  to  give  the 
name  of  Ethology,  or  the  Science  of  Character ;  from  fjOo^f  a  word 
more  neEu-ly  corresponding  to  the  term  "  character"  as  I  here  use  it, 
than  any  other  word  in  the  same  language.  The  name  is  perhaps 
etymolo^cally  applicable  to  the  entire  science  of  our  mental  and  moral 
nature ;  but  if,  as  is  usual  and  convenient,  we  employ  the  name  Psy- 
chology for  the  science  of  the  elementary  laws  of  mind,  Ethology  will 
serve  for  the  subordinate  science  which  determines  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter produced,  in  conformity  to  those  general  laws,  by  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, physical  and  moral.  According  to  this  de^nition,  Ethology 
is  the  science  which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  education ;  in  the  widest 
fsense  of  the  term,  including  the  formation  of  national  character  as  well 
as  individual.  It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  expect  (however  completely 
the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character  might  be  ascertained)  that  we 
could  know  so  accurately  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case  as  to  be 
able  positively  to  predict  the  character  that  would  be  produced  in  that 
case.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  far  short  of 
the  power  of  actual  prediction,  is  often  of  great  practical  value.  There 
may  be  great  power  of  influencing  phenomena,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  causes  by  which  they  arc  in  any  given  instance  de- 
termined. It  is  enough  that  we  know  that  certain  means  have  a  teu" 
dency  to  produce  a  given  effect,  and  that  others  have  a  tendency  to 
frustrate  it.  When  the  circumstances  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation 
are  in  any  considerable  degree  under  our  control,  we  may,  by  our 
knowledge  of  tendencies,  be  enabled  to  shape  those  circumstances  in 
a  manner  much  more  favorable  to  the  ends  we  desire  than  the  shape 
which  they  would  of  themselves  assume.  This  is  the  limit  of  our 
power  ;  but  within  this  limit  the  power  is  a  most  important  one. 

The  science  of  Ethology  may  be  called  the  Exact  science  of  Human 
Nature ;  for  its  truths  are  not,  like  the  empirical  laws  which  depend 
upon  them,  approximate  generalizations,  but  real  laws.  It  is,  however, 
(as  in  all  cases  of  complex  phenomena,)  necessary  to  the  exactness  of 
the  propositions,  that  they  should  be  hypothetical  only,  and  aiHrm 
tendencies,  not  facts.  They  must  not  assert  that  something  will  always, 
or  certainly,  happen ;  but  only  that  such  and  such  will  be  the  effect  of 
a  given  cause,  so  far  as  it  operates  uncounteractcd.  It  is  a  scientific 
proposition,  that  cowardice  tends  to  make  men  cruel;  not  that  it 
always  makes  them  so :  that  an  interest  on  one  side  of  a  question 
tends  to  bias  the  judgment ;  not  that  it  invariably  does  so :  that  expe- 
rience tends  to  give  wisdom ;  not  that  such  is  always  its  effect.  These 
propositions,  being  assertive  only  of  tendencies,  are  not  the  less  univer* 
■ally  true  because  the  tendencies  may  be  counteracted. 
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§  5.  While  on  the  one  hand  Psychology  is  altogether,  or  principally, 
a  science  of  observation  and  experiment,  Ethology,  as  I  have  conceived 
it,  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  altogether  deductive.  The  one 
ascertains  the  simple  laws  of  Mind  in  general,  the  other  traces  their 
operation  in  complex  combinations  of  circumstances.  Ethology  stands 
to  Psychology  in  a  relation  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  stand  to  mechanics.  The  principles  of 
Ethology  are  properly  the  middle  principles,  the  axiamata  tnedia  (as 
Bacon  would  have  said)  of  the  science  of  mind :  as  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  empirical  laws  resulting  from  simple  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  from  the  highest  gencrahzatiotis. 

And  this  seems  a  very  proper  place  for  a  logical  remark,  which, 
though  of  general  application,  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  reference  to 
the  present  subject.  Bacon  has  judiciously  observed  that  the  axiofnata 
media  of  every  science  principally  constitute  its  value.  The  lowest 
generalizations,  until  explained  by  and  resolved  into  the  middle  princi- 
ples of  which  they  are  the  consequences,  have  only  the  imperfect 
accuracy  of  empirical  laws;  while  the  most  general  laws  are  too 
ffcneral,  and  include  too  few  circumstances,  to  give  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  what  happens  in  individual  cases,  where  the  circumstances  are 
almost  always  immensely  numerous.  In  the  importance,  therefore, 
which  Bacon  assigns,  in  every  science,  to  the  middle  principles,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  But  I  conceive  him  to  have  been 
i*adically  ^vrong  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
aximnata  media  should  be  arrived  at ;  although  there  is  no  one  propo- 
sition laid  down  in  his  works  for  which  he  has  been  so  extravagantly 
eulogized.  He  enunciates  as  an  universal  rule,  that  induction  should 
proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle  principles,  and  from  those  to  the 
highest,  never  reversing  that  order,  ana  consequently  leaving  no  room 
for  the  discovery  of  new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  all.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  fallen 
into  this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  time,  among  the  sciences 
which  treat  of  successive  phenomena,  one  single  instance  of  a  deduc- 
tive science,  such  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  acoustics,  &c.,  now 
are.  In  those  sciences  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  and  middle  princi- 
ples are  by  no  means  derived  fi-om  the  lowest,  but  the  reverse.  In 
some  of  them  the  very  highest  generalizations  were  those  earliest  as- 
cortanicd  with  any  scientific  exactness ;  as,  for  example  (in  mechanics), 
the  laws  of  motion.  Those  general  laws  had  not  indeed  at  first  the 
acknowledged  universality  which  they  ac(juired  after  having  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  explain  many  classes  of  phenomena  to  which 
they  were  not  originally  seen  to  be  applicable ;  as  when  the  laws  of 
motion  were  employed  in  conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  de- 
ductively the  celestial  phenomena.  Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
propositions  which  were  afterwards  recognized  as  the  most  general 
truths  of  the  science,  were,  of  all  its  accurate  generalizations,  those 
earliest  arrived  at.  Bacon's  greatest  merit  cannot,  therefore,  consist, 
as  we  are  so  often  told  that  it  did,  in  exploding  the  vicious  method 
pursued  by  the  ancients  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalizations  first, 
and  deducing  the  middle  principles  from  them ;  since  this  is  neithef  a 
vicious  nor  an  exploded,  but  the  universally  accredited  method  of 
modern  science,  and  that  to  which  it  owes  its  greatest  triumphs.  The 
error  of  ancient  speculation  did  not  consist  in  making  the  largest 
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generalizations  first,  but  in  making  tliem  without  the  aid  or  warrant  of 
rigorous  inductive  methods,  and  applying  tliem  deductively  without 
the  needful  use  of  that  important  part  of  the  Deductive  Method  termed 
Verification. 

The  order  in  which  truths  of  the  various  degrees  of  generality 
should  be  ascertained,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  prescribed  by  any  un- 
bending rule.  I  know  of  no  maxim  which  can  be  laid  down  on  the 
subject,  but  to  obtain  those  first,  in  respect  to  which  the  conditions  of 
a  real  induction  can  be  first  and  most  completely  realized.  Now, 
wherever  our  means  of  investigation  can  reach  causes,  without  stopping 
at  the  empirical  laws  of  the  effects,  the  simi)lest  cases,  being  those  in 
which  fewest  causes  are  simultaneously  concerned,  will  be  most 
amenable  to  the  inductive  process;  and  these  are  the  cases  which 
elicit  laws  of  the  greatest  comprehensiveness.  In  every  science,  there- 
fore, which  has  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  becomes  a  science  of 
causes,  it  will  be  usual,  as  well  as  desirable,  first  to  obtain  the  highest 
generalizations,  and  then  deduce  the  more  special  ones  from  them. 
Nor  can  I  discover  any  foundation  for  the  Baconian  maxim,  so  much 
extolled  by  subsequent  writers,  except  this :  That  before  we  attempt 
to  explain  deductively  from  more  general  laws  any  new  class  of  phe- 
nomena, it  is  desirable  to  have  gone  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  ascer- 
taining the  empirical  laws  of  those  phenomena ;  so  as  to  compare  the 
results  of  de^luction,  not  with  one  individual  instance  after  another, 
but  with  ff*;neral  propositions  exin^ssive  of  the  points  of  agreement 
which  have  been  found  among  many  instances.  For  if  Newton  had 
been  obliged  to  verify  the  theory  of  gravitation,  not  by  deducing  from 
it  Kepler's  laws,  but  by  deducing  all  the  observed  planetary  positions 
which  had  served  Kepler  to  establish  thoso  laws,  the  Newtonian  theory 
would  probably  never  have  emerged  from  the  state  of  an  hypothesis. 

The  applicability  of  these  remarks  to  the  special  case  under  con- 
sideration, cannot  admit  of  question.  The  science  of  the  formation  of 
character  is  a  science  of  causes.  Tlie  subject  is  one  to  which  those 
among  the  canons  of  induction,  by  which  laws  of  causation  are  ascer- 
tained, can  be  rigorously  applied.  It  is,  therefore,  both  natural  and 
advisable  to  ascertain  the  simplest,  which  are  necessarily  the  most 
general,  laws  of  causation  first,  and  to  deduce  the  middle  principles 
from  them.  In  other  wonls.  Ethology,  the  deductive  science,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  corollaries  from  Psychology,  the  experimental  science. 

§  G.  Of  these,  the  earlier  alone  has  been,  as  yet,  really  conceived  or 
studied  as  a  science :  the  other.  Ethology,  is  still  to  be  created.  But 
all  things  are  prepared  for  its  creation.  The  empirical  laws,  destined 
to  verify  its  deductions,  have  been  afforded  in  abundance  by  every 
successive  tige  of  humanity ;  and  the  premisses  for  the  deductions  are 
now  sufficiently  complete.  Excepting  the  degree  of  uncertainty  which 
still  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  natural  differences  of  human  minds, 
and  the  physical  circumstances  on  which  these  may  be  dependent, 
(considerations  which  are  of  secondary  importance  when  we  are  con- 
sidering mankind  in  the  average,  or  en  masse,)  I  believe  most  compe- 
tent juuges  will  agi'ee  tliat  the  general  laws  of  the  different  constituent 
elements  of  human  nature  are  now  sufficiently  understood,  to  i-endor 
it  possible  for  a  competent  thinker  to  deduce  from  those  laws  the 
particular  type  of  character  which  would  be  formed,  in  mankind  gen- 
3Z 
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erally,  by  any  assumed  set  of  circnmstances.  A  science  of  Ethology, 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  PBycbology,  is  therefore  possible;  though 
little  has  yet  been  done,  and  that  little  not  at  all  syBtcmalically,  towards 
forming  it.  The  progress  of  this  important  but  most  imperfect  science 
will  depend  upon  a  double  process :  first,  that  of  deducing  theoreti- 
cally the  ethological  consequences  of  particular  circumstances  of 
position,  and  comparing  them  with  the  recognized  results  of  common 
experience ;  and  secondly,  the  reverse  operation ;  increased  study  of 
the  various  types  of  human  nature  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
conducted  by  persons  not  only  capable  of  analyzing  and  recording  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  types  severally  prevail,  but  also  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  psychological  laws,  to  be  able  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  characteristics  of  the  type  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
circumstances  :  the  residuum,  if  any,  bemg  set  down  to  the  account  of 
congenital  predispositions. 

The"  experimental  or  a  posteriori  part  of  this  process  is  carried  on  in 
our  own  day  with  much  greater  activity  than  heretofore.  The  great 
step,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  taken  in  Ethology,  is  to  deduce 
the  requisite  middle  principles  from  the  general  laws  of  Psychology. 
The  subject  to  be  studied  is,  the  origin  and  sources  of  all  those  qualities 
in  human  beings  which  are  most  interesting  to  us,  either  as  facts  to  bo 
produced,  to  be  avoided,  or  merely  to  be  understood :  and  the  object 
IS,  to  determine,  from  the  general  laws  of  mind,  combined  with  the 
general  position  of  our  species  in  the  universe,  what  actual  or  possible 
combinations  of  circumstances  are  capable  of  promoting  or  of  pre- 
venting the  production  of  those  qualities.  A  science  which  possesses 
middle  principles  of  this  kind,  arranged  in  the  order,  not  of  causes, 
but  of  the  effects  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  or  to  preveni,  is 
duly  prepared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  corresponding  Art.  And 
when  Ethology  shall  be  thus  prepared,  j)ractical  education  will  be  the 
mere  transformation  of  those  principles  into  a  parallel  system  of  pre- 
cepts, and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
circumstances  which  exist  in  each  particular  case. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  repeat  that,  as  in  every  other  deduc- 
tive science,  the  work  of  verification  a  posteriori  must  proceed  pari 
passu  with  that  of  deduction  a  priori.  The  inference  given  by  theory 
as  to  the  type  of  character  which  would  be  formed  by  any  given  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  tested  by  specific  experience  of  those  circum- 
stances whenever  obtainable;  and  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  science 
must  undergo  a  peq^etual  verification  and  correction  from  the  general 
remarks  affordecl  by  common  experience  respecting  human  nature  in 
our  own  age,  and  by  history  respecting  times  gone  by.  The  conclusions 
of  theory  cannot  be  trusted,  unless  confirmed  by  observation ;  nor  those 
of  observation,  unless  they  can  be  afiiliated  to  the  theory,  by  deducing 
them  from  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  from  a  close  analysis  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  situation.  It  is  the  accordance  of 
these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  separately  taken — the  consilience  (as  Mr. 
Whewell  would  express  it)  of  a  priori  reasoning  and  specific  experi- 
ence—  which  forms  the  only  sufllicient  gi'ound  for  the  principles  of  any 
science  so  ''immersed  in  matter,"  dealing  with  so  complex  and  so 
concrete  phenomena,  as  Ethology. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  SCIBNCB. 

§  1.  Next  after  the  science  of  individual  man,  comes  the  science  of 
man  in  society :  of  the  actions  of  collective  masses  of  mankind,  and  the 
various  phenomena  which  constitute  social  life. 

If  the  formation  of  individual  character  is  already  a  complex  sub- 
ject of  study,  this  subject,  it  is  evident,  must  be  greatly  more  complex; 
because  the  number  of  concurrent  causes,  all  exercising  more  or  less 
influence  on  the  total  effect,  is  greater,  in  the  proportion  in  which  a 
nation,  or  the  species  at  large,  exposes  a  larger  surface  to  the  opera- 
tion of  agents,  psychological  and  physical,  than  any  single  individual. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  an  existing  prejudice,  thai 
the  simpler  of  the  two  is  capable  of  being  a  subject  of  science ;  the 
prejudice  is  likely  to  be  yet  stronger  against  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
scientific  character  to  the  study  of  Politics,  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
Society.  It  is,  accordingly,  but  of  yesterday  that  the  conception  of  a 
political  or  social  science  has  existed,  anywhere  but  in  the  mind  of 
here  and  there  an  insulated  thinker,  generally  very  ill  prepared  for  its 
realization  :  although  the  subject  itself  has  of  all  others  engaged  the 
most  general  attention,  and  been  a  theme  of  interested  and  earnest  dis- 
cussions almost  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time. 

The  condition  indeed  of  politics,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  was 
until  very  lately,  and  has  scarcely  even  yet  ceased  to  be,  that  which 
Bacon  animadverted  upon,  as  the  natural  state  of  the  sciences  while 
their  cultivation  is  abandoned  to  practitioners ;  not  being  carried  on  as 
a  branch  of  speculative  inquiry,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies 
of  dally  practice,  and  t\\Qjructifera  experimental  therefore,  being  aimed 
at,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lucifcra.  Such  was  medical  science, 
before  physiology  and  natural  history  began  to  be  cultivated  as 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  The  only  questions  examined  were, 
what  diet  is  wholesome,  or  what  medicine  will  cure  some  given  dis- 
ease ;  without  any  previous  systematic  inquiry  into  tlie  laws  ofnutrition, 
and  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  action  of  the  different  organs,  on  which 
laws  the  effect  of  any  diet  or  medicine  must  evidently  depend.  And  in 
politics,  the  questions  which  engaged  general  attention  were  similar. 
Is  such  an  enactment,  or  such  a  form  of  government,  beneficial  or  the 
reverse— cither  universally,  or  to  some  particular  community  ?  without 
inquiry  into  the  general  conditions  by  which  the  operation  of  legisla- 
tive measures,  or  the  effects  produced  by  forms  of  government,  are 
determined. 

And  even  among  the  few  who  did  carry  their  speculations  to  that 
greater  length,  it  is  only  at  a  still  more  recent  date  that  social  phe- 
nomena, properly  so  called,  have  begun  to  be  looked  upon  as  having 
any  natural  tendencies  of  their  own.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  society  has  usually,  both  by  practitioners  in  politics  and  by 

Philosophical  speculators  on  forms  ot  government,  from  Plato  to 
lentham,  been  deemed  to  be  whatever  the  men  who  compose  it 
choose  to  make  it.  The  only  questions  which  people  thought  of  pro- 
posing to  themselves  were,  Would  such  and  such  a  law  or  institution 
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be  beneficial  ?  ancl,  if  bo,  can  legiBlators  or  the  public  be  persuaded,  or 
otherwise  induced,  to  adopt  it?  For  hardly  any  notion  was  enter- 
tained that  there  were  limits  to  the  power  of  human  will  over  the  phe- 
nomena of  society,  or  that  any  social  arrangements  which  would  be 
desirable,  could  be  impracticable  from  incompatibility  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  subject  matter :  the  only  obstacle  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
private  interests  or  prejudices,  which  hindered  men  from  being  willing 
to  see  them  tried.  Students  in  politics  thus  attempted  to  study  the 
padiology  and  therapeutics  of  the  social  body,  before  they  had  laid  the 
necessary  foundation  in  its  physiology ;  to  cure  disease,  without  under- 
Btanding  the  laws  of  health.  And  the  result  was  such  as  it  must  always 
be  when  men  even  of  great  ability  attempt  to  deal  with  the  complex 
questions  of  a  science  before  its  simpler  and  mere  elementary  proposi- 
tions have  been  established. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  phenomena  of  society  have  so  rarely  been 
contemplated  in  the  point  of  view  characteristic  of  science,  the  philo- 
sophy of  society  should  have  made  little  progress ;  should  contain  few 
general  propositions  sufficiently  precise  and  certain,  for  common  in- 
quirers to  recognize  in  them  a  scientific  character.  The  vulgar  notion 
accordingly  is,  that  all  pretension  to  lay  down  general  truths  on  politics 
and  society  is  ouackery ;  that  no  universality  and  no  certainty  are 
attainable  m  sucn  matters.  What  partly  excuses  this  common  notion 
is,  that  it  is  really  not  without  foundation  in  one  particular  sense.  A 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  philo- 
sophic politicians,  have  attempted,  not  to  ascertain  universal  sequences, 
but  to  frame  universal  precepts.  They  have  had  some  one  form  of 
government,  or  system  of  laws,  to  fit  all  cases;  a  pretension  well 
meriting  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is  treated  by  practitioners,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  the  art  to  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  subject,  that  of  politics  must  be  the  most  nearly  allied.  No  one 
now  supposes  it  possible  that  one  remedy  can  cure  all  diseases,  or  even 
the  same  disease  in  all  constitutions  and  habits  of  body.  Yet  physi- 
ology is  admitted  to  be  a  science,  and  medical  practice,  when  it  disre- 
gards the  indications  of  the  science,  to  be  criminal  quackery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  even  the  perfection  of  a  science,  tbat  the 
corresponding  art  should  possess  universal,  or  even  general  rules. 
The  phenomena  of  society  might  not  only  be  completely  dependent 
upon  Known  causes,  but  the  mode  of  action  of  all  those  causes  might 
be  reducible  to  law»  of  considerable  simplicity,  and  yet  no  two  cases 
might  admit  of  being  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  So  great 
might  bo  the  variety  of  circumstances  on  which  the  results  in  diflTerent 
cases  depend,  that  art  might  not  have  a  single  general  precept  to  give, 
except  that  of  watching  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  adapting 
our  measures  to  the  effects  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
science,  result  from  those  circumstances.  But  because,  in  so  compli- 
cated a  class  of  subjects,  it  is  absurd  to  lay  down  practical  maxims  of 
universal  application,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  phenomena  do  not 
conform  to  universal  laws. 

§  2.  All  phenomena  of  society  are  phenomena  of  human  nature, 

fenerated  by  the  action  of  outward  circumstances  upon  masses  of 
uman  beings :  and  if,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  human  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  the  phenomena  of  society 
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cannot  but  conform  to  fixed  laws,  the  consequences  of  the  preceding. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  hope  that  these  laws,  though  our  knowledge  of 
them  were  as  certain  and  as  complete  as  it  is  m  astronomy,  would 
enable  us  to  predict  the  history  of  society,  like  that  of  the  celestial 
appearances,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  But  the  difference  of 
certainty  is  not  in  the  laws  themselves,  it  is  in  the  data  to  which  these 
laws  are  to  be  applied.  In  astronomy  the  causes  influencing  the  result 
are  few,  and  change  little,  and  that  little  according  to  known  laws :  wa^ 
can  ascertain  what  they  are  now,  and  thence  determine  what  they  will 
be  at  any  epoch  of  a  distant  future.  The  data,  therefore,  in  astronomy, 
are  as  certain  as  the  laws  themselves.  The  circumstances,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  influence  the  condition  and  progress  of  society,  are  in- 
numerable, and  perpetually  changing;  and  though  they  all  change  in 
obedience  to  causes,  and  therefore  to  laws,  the  multitude  of  the  causes 
is  so  great  as  to  defy  our  limited  powers  of  calculation.  Not  to  say 
that  the  impossibility  of  applying  precise  numbers  to  facts  of  such  a 
description,  would  set  an  impassable  limit  to  the  possibility  of  calcu- 
lating them  beforehand,  even  if  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect 
were  otherwise  adequate  to  the  task. 

But,  as  we  before  remarked,  an  amount  of  knowledge  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  prediction,  may  be  most  valuable  for  guidance.  The  science 
of  society  would  have  attained  a  very  high  point  of  perfectiou,  if  it 
enabled  us,  in  any  given  condition  of  soci^  affairs,  in  the  condition  for 
instance  of  Europe  or  any  European  country  at  the  present  time,  to 
understand  by  what  causes  it  had,  in  any  and  every  particular,  been 
made  what  it  was ;  whether  it  was  tending  to  any,  and  to  what, 
changes ;  what  eflects  each  feature  of  its  existing  state  was  likelv  to 
produce  in  the  future ;  and  by  what  means  any  of  those  effects  might 
be  prevented,  modified,  or  accelerated,  or  a  different  class  of  effects 
superinduced.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  hope  that  general 
laws,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  answer  these  various  questions  tor  any 
country  or  time  with  the  individual  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
well  acquainted,  do  really  admit  of  being  ascertained ;  and  moreover^ 
that  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  this  undertaking 
presupposes,  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  accom- 
plishment.    Such  is  the  object  of  the  Social  Science. 

That  the  nature  of  what  I  consider  the  true  method  of  the  science 
may  be  made  more  palpable,  by  first  showing  what  that  method  is  not; 
it  will  be  expedient  to  characterize  briefly  two  radical  misconceptions 
of  the  proper  mode  of  philosophizing  on  society  and  government,  one 
or  other  of  which  is,  either  explicitly  or  more  often  unconsciously, 
entertained  by  almost  all  who  have  meditated  or  argued  respecting  the 
logic  of  politics  since  the  notion  of  treating  it  by  strict  rules,  and  oa 
Baconian  principles,  has  been  current  among  the  more  advanced 
thinkers.  These  erroneous  methods,  if  the  word  method  can  be 
applied  to  erroneous  tendencies  arising  from  the  absence  of  any  suf- 
ficiently distinct  conception  of  method,  may  be  aptly  termed  the 
Experimental,  or  Chemical,  mode  of  investigation,  and  the  Abstract, 
dr  Geometrical  morle.     We  shall  begin  with  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  THE  CHEMICAL,  OR  EXPERIMENTAL,  METHOD  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCX. 

§  1.  The  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  society  are,  and  can  be,  nothing 
hut  the  laws  of  the  actions  and  passions  of  human  beings  united  to- 
gether in  the  social  state.  Men,  however,  in  a  state  of  society,  are 
Btill  men  ;  their  actions  and  passions  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual human  nature.  Men  are  not,  when  brought  together,  converted 
into  another  kind  of  substance,  with  different  properties ;  as  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  different  from  water,  or  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  azote,  are  different  from  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons.  Human 
beings  in  society  have  no  properties  but  those  which  are  derived  from, 
and  may  be  resolved  into,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  individual  man.  In 
social  phenomena  the  Composition  of  Causes  is  the  universal  law. 

Now,  the  method  of  "philosophizing  which  may  be  termed  chemical, 
overlooks  this  fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the  nature  of  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual were  not  concerned  at  all,  or  concerned  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
gree, in  the  operations  of  man  in  society.  All  reasoning  in  politics  or 
social  affairs,  grounded  upon  principles  of  human  nature,  is  objected 
to  by  reasoners  of  this  sort,  under  such  names  as  **  abstract  theory." 
For  governing  their  opinions  and  conduct,  they  profess  to  demand,  in 
all  cases  without  exception,  specific  experience. 

This  mode  of  thinking  is  not  only  general  with  practitioners  in 
politics,  and  with  that  very  numerous  class  who  (on  a  subject  which  no 
one,  however  ignorant,  thmks  himself  incompetent  to  discuss)  profess 
to  guide  themselves  by  common  sense  rather  than  by  science;  but  is 
►  often  countenanced  by  persons  with  greater  pretensions  to  instruction ; 
pe  sons  who,  having  sufficient  acquaintance  with  books  and  with  the 
current  ideas  to  have  heard  that  Bacon  taught  men  to  follow  expe- 
rience, and  to  gi'ound  their  conclusions  upon  facts  instead  of  meta- 
physical dogmas,  think  that  by  treating  political  facts  in  as  directly 
expenmental  a  method  as  chemical  facts,  they  are  showing  themselves 
true  Baconians,  and  proving  their  adversaries  to  be  mere  syllogizcrs 
and  schoolmen.  As,  however,  the  notion  of  the  applicability  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  political  philosophy  cannot  coexist  with  any  just 
conception  of  these  methods  themselves,  the  kind  of  arguments  from 
experience  which  the  chemical  theory  brings  forth  as  its  fruits  (and 
which  form  the  staple,  in  this  country  especially,  of  parliamentary  and 
hustings'  oratory)  are  such  as,  at  no  time  since  Bacon,  would  have 
been  admitted  to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself,  or  in  any  other  branch  of 
experimental  science.  They  are  such  as  these :  that  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  commodities  must  conduce  to  national  wealth,  because  England 
has  flourished  under  it,  or  because  countries  in  eeneral  which  have 
adopted  it  have  flourished ;  that  our  laws,  or  our  mtemal  administra- 
tion,  or  our  constitution,  are  excellent  for  a  similar  reason ;  and  tbo 
eternal  arguments  from  historical  examples,  from  Athens  or  Boine>» 
from  the  fires  in  Smithfield,  or  the  French  Revolution. 

I  will  not  waste  time  in  contending  against  modes  of  argumentation 
which  no  person,  with  the  smallest  practice  in  estimating  evidence, 
could  possibly  be  beD-ayed  into ;  which  di*aw  conclusions  of  general 
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application  from  a  single  unanalyzed  instance,  or  arbitrarily  refer  an 
etiect  to  some  one  among  its  antecedents,  without  any  process  of  elimi- 
nation or  comparison  of  instances.  It  is  a  rule  both  of  justice  and  of  good 
sense  to  grapple  not  with  the  absurdest,  but  with  the  most  reasonable  ■ 
form  of  a  wrong  opinion.  We  shall  suppose  our  inquirer  acquainted 
with  the  true  conditions  of  experimental  mvestigation,  and  competent  in 
point  of  acquirements  for  realizing  them,  if  they  can  be  realized  in  any 
case  of  the  kind.  He  shall  know  as  much  of  the  facts  of  history  as 
mere  erudition  can  teach — as  much  as  can  be  proved  by  testimony, 
witliout  the  assistance  of  any'lhcoiy ;  and  if  those  mere  facts,  properly 
collated,  can  fulfill  the  conditions  of  a  real  induction,  he  shall  be  quali- 
fied for  the  task. 

But,  that  no  such  attempt  can  have  the  smallest  chance  of  success, 
has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Third  Book.* 
We  there  examined  whether  effects  which  depend  upon  a  complication 
of  causes,  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  true  induction  by  obsei*vation 
and  experiment ;  and  concluded,  on  the  most  convincing  gi'ounds,  that 
they  cannot.  Since,  of  all  effects,  none  depend  upon  so  gi'eat  a  com- 
plication of  causes  as  social  phenomena,  we  might  leave  our  case  to 
i-est  in  safety  upon  that  previous  showing.  But  a  logical  principle,  as 
yet  so  little  familiar  to  tbe  ordinary  run  of  thinkers,  requii*es  to  be  in- 
sisted  upon  more  than  once,  in  order  to  make  the  due  impression ;  and 
the  present  being  the  case  which  of  all  others  exemplifies  it  the  most 
strongly,  there  will  be  advantage  in  restating  the  grounds  of  the  general 
maxim,  as  applied  to  the  specialities  of  the  class  of  inquiries  now  under 
consideration. 

§  2.  The  first  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  the  attempt  to  apply  ex- 
perimental methods  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  social  phenomena,  is 
that  we  are  without  the  means  of  making  artificial  experiments.  Even 
if  we  could  contrive  experiments  at  leisure,  and  try  them  without 
limit,  we  should  do  so  under  immense  disadvantages ;  both  from  the  im- 
possibility of  asceitaining  and  taking  note  of  all  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  because  (those  facts  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  change)  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
some  material  circumstances  would  always  have  ceased  to  be  the  same. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  logical  objections  which  would  exist 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  our  experiments,  since  we  palpably  never 
have  the  power  of  trying  any.  We  can  only  watch  those  which  nature 
produces,  or  those  which  are  produced  for  other  reasons.  We  cannot 
adapt  our  logical  means  to  our  wants,  by  varying  the  circumstances  as 
the  exigencies  of  elimination  may  require.  If  the  spontaneous  instances, 
formed  by  contemporaiy  events  and  by  the  successions  of  phenomena 
recorded  in  history,  afford  a  sufficient  variation  of  circumstances,  an 
induction  from  specific  experience  is  attainable ;  otherwise  not.  The 
question  to  be  resolved  is,  therefore,  whether  the  requisites  for  induc- 
tion respecting  the  causes  of  political  effects  or  fnc  properties  of 
political  agents,  are  to  be  met  with  in  history  ?  including  under  the 
term,  contemporary  history.  And  in  order  to  give  fixity  to  our  con- 
ceptions, it  will  be  advisable  to  suppose  this  question  asked  in  reference 
to  some  special  subject  of  political  mquiry  or  controversy ;  such  as  that 
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great  topic  of  debate  in  the  present  day,  the  operation  of  restrictive  and 
prohibitory  commercial  legislation  upon  national  wealth.  Let  this,  then, 
be  the  scientific  question  to  be  inrestigated  by  specific  experience. 

§  3.  In  order  to  apply  to  the  case  the  most  perfect  of  the  methods 
of  experimental  inquiry,  the  Method  of  Difference,  we  require  to  find 
two  instances,  which  tally  in  every  particular  except  the  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  inquiry.     If  two  nations  can  be  found  which  are  alike  in 
all  natural  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  whose  people  resemble  eacli 
other  in  every  quality,  physical  and  moral;  innate  and  acquired  ;  whose 
habits,  usages,  opinions,  laws,  and  institutions  are  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  one  of  them  has  a  more  protective  tariff,  or  in  other 
respects  interferes  more  with  the  freedom  of  industry ;  and  if  one  of 
these  nations  is  found  to  be  rich,  and  the  other  poor,  or  one  richer 
than  the  other,  this  will  be  an  experimentum  cruets:  a  real  proof,  by 
experience,  which  of  the  two  systems  is  most  fiivorable  to  national 
riches.     But  the  supposition  that  two  such  instances  can  be  met  with 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.     Nor  is  such  a  concurrence  even  abstract- 
edly possible.     Two  nations  which  agreed  in  everything  except  their 
commercial  policy  would  agree  also  in  that.     Differences  of  legislation 
are  not  inherent  and  ultimate  diversities ;  are  not  properties  of  Kinds. 
They  are  effects  of  preexisting  causes.     If  the  two  nations  differ  in 
this  pr»rtion  of  their  institutions,  it  is  from  some  difierence  in  their 
position,  and  thence  in  their  apparent  interests,  or  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  their  opinions,  habits,  and  tendencies  ;  which  opens  a  view  of 
further  differences  without  any  assi^able  limit,  capable  of  operating 
on  their  industrial  prosperity,  as  well  as  on  every  other  feature  of  their 
condition,  in  more  ways  than  can  be  enumerated  or  imagined.    There 
is  thus  a  demonstrated  impossibility  of  obtaining,  in  the  investigations 
of  the  social  science,  the  conditions  required  for  the  most  conclusive 
form  of  inquiry  by  specific  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  the  direct,  we  may  next  try,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
supplementary  resource,  called  in  a  former  place  the  Indirect  Method 
of  Difference :  which,  instead  of  two  instances  differing  in  nothing  but 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  given  circumstance,  compares  two  elaua 
of  instances  respectively  agreeing  in  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  cir- 
cumstance on  the  one  side  and  its  absence  on  the  other.  To  choose 
the  most  advantageous  case  conceivable  (a  case  far  too  advantageous 
to  be  ever  obtained),  suppose  that  we  compare  one  nation  which  has  a 
restrictive  policy,  with  two  or  more  nations  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in 
permitting  free  trade.  We  need  not  now  suppose  that  either  of  these 
nations  agrees  with  the  first  in  all  its  circumstances ;  one  may  agree 
with  it  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  and  another  in  the  remainder. 
And  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  these  nations  remain  poorer  than 
the  restrictive  nation,  it  cannot  be  for  want  either  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second  set  of  circumstances,  but  it  must  be  for  want  of  the  protecting 
system.  If  (we  might  say)  the  restrictive  nation  had  prospered  firom 
the  one  set  of  causes,  the  first  of  the  free-trade  nations  would  have 
prospered  equally ;  if  by  reason  of  the  other,  the  second  would :  but 
neither  has:  therefore  the  prosperity  was  owing  to  the  restrictions. 
Thb  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  an  argument 
from  specific  experience  in  politics,  and  if  this  be  inconclusive,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  another  preferable  to  it. 
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Yet,  that  it  is  inconclusive,  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out.  Why 
must  the  prosperous  nation  have  prospered  from  one  cause  exclusively  1 
National  prosperity  is  always  the  collective  result  of  a  multitude  of 
favorable  circumstances  :  and  of  these,  the  restrictive  nation  may  unite 
a  gi-eater  number  than  either  of  the  others,  although  it  may  have  all  of 
tliose  circumstances  in  common  with  either  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Its  prosperity  may  be  partly  owing  to  circumstances  common  to  it 
with  one  of  those  nations,  and  partly  with  the  other,  while  they,  having 
each  of  them  only  half  the  number  of  favorable  circumstances,  have 
remained  inferior.  So  that  the  closest  imitation  which  can  be  made,  in 
the  social  science,  of  a  genuine  induction  from  direct  experience,  gives 
but  a  specious  semblance  of  conclusiveness,  without  any  real  value 

§  4.  The  Method  of  Difference  in  either  of  its  forms  being  thua 
completely  out  of  the  question,  there  remains  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment. But  we  are  already  aware  of  how  Httle  value  this  method  is, 
in  cases  admitting  Pliirality  of  Causes :  and  social  phenomena  are 
those  in  which  the  plurality  prevails  in  the  utmost  possible  extent 

Suppose  that  the  observer  makes  the  luckiest  hit  which  could  be 
«  given  him  by  any  conceivable  combination  of  chances  :  that  he  finds 
two  nations  which  agree  in  no  circumstance  whatever,  except  in  having 
a  restrictive  system,  and  in  being  prosperous;  or  a  number  of  nations, 
all  prosperous,  which  have  no  antecedent  circumstances  common  to 
them  all  but  that  of  having  a  restrictive  policy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  from  history, 
or  even  from  contemporary  observation,  that  such  is  really  the  fact ; 
that  the  nations  agree  in  no  other  circumstance  capable  of  influencing 
the  case.  Let  us  suppose  this  impossibility  vanquished,  and  the  fact 
ascertained  that  they  agreed  only  in  a  rcstnctive  system  as  an  antece- 
dent, and  industrial  prosperity  as  a  consequent.  What  degree  of  pre- 
sumption does  this  raise,  that  the  restrictive  system  caused  the  pros- 
perity 1  One  so  trifling  as  to  be  equivalent  to  none  at  all.  That  some 
one  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  because  all  other  antece- 
dents have  been  found  capable  of  being  eliminated,  is  a  just  inference, 
only  if  the  effect  can  have  but  one  cause.  If  it  admits  of  several,  no-  ^ 
thing  is  more  natural  than  that  each  of  these  should  separately  admit  of 
being  eliminated.  Now,  in  the  case  of  political  phenomena,  the  suppo- 
sition of  unity  of  cause  is  not  only  wide  of  the  tnith,  but  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  from  it.  The  causes  of  every  social  phenomenon  which 
we  are  particularly  interested  about,  security,  wealth,  freedom,  good 
government,  public  virtue,  public  intelligence,  or  their  opposites,  are 
infinitely  numerous  :  especially  the  external  or  remote  causes,  which 
alone  are,  for  the  most  part,  accessible  to  direct  observation.  No  one 
cause  sufHces  of  itself  to  produce  any  one  of  these  phenomena;  while 
there  are  countless  causes  which  have  some  influence  over  them,  and 
may  cooperate  either  in  their  production  or  in  their  prevention.  From 
the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  our  having  been  able  to  eliminate  some 
circumstances,  we  can  by  no  means  infer  that  this  circumstance  was  not 
instrumental  to  the  effect  even  in  the  very  instances  from  which  we 
have  eliminated  it.  We  may  conclude  that  the  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  without  it ;  but  not  Uiat,  when  present,  it  does  not  contribute 
its  part. 

Similar  objections  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  Method  of  Concom* 
4A     - 
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itaiit  Variations.  If  the  causes  which  act  upon  the  state  of  any  society 
produced  effects  differing  from  one  another  in  kind;  if  wealth  depended 
upon  one  cause,  peace  upon  another,  a  third  made  a  people  virtuous,  a 
fourth  intelligent ;  we  might,  though  unable  to  sever  the  causes  from 
one  another,  refer  to  each  of  them  that  property  of  the  effect  which 
waxed  as  it  waxed,  and  which  waned  as  it  waned.  But  every  attribute 
of  the  social  body  is  influenced  by  innumerable  causes ;  and  such  is  the 
mutual  action  of  the  coexisting  elements  of  society,  that  whatever 
affects  any  one  of  the  more  important  of  them,  wmII  by  that  alone,  if  it 
does  not  affect  the  others  directly,  affect  them  indirectly.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  different  agents  not  being  different  in  quality,  while  the 
quantity  of  each  is  the  mixed  result  of  all  the  agents,  the  variations  of 
the  aggregate  cannot  bear  any  uniform  proportion  to  those  of  any  one 
of  its  component  parts. 

§  5.  There  remains  the  Method  of  Residues;  which  appears,  on  the 
first  view,  less  foreign  to  this  kind  of  inquiry  than  the  three  other  meth- 
ods, because  it  only  requires  that  we  should  accurately  note  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  country,  or  state  of  society.  Making  allowance, 
thereupon,  for  the  effect  of  all  causes  whose  tendencies  are  known,  the 
residue  which  those  causes  are  inadequate  to  explain  may  plausibly  be 
imputed  to  the  remainder  of  the  circumstances  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  case.  Something  similar  to  this  is  the  method 
which  Coleridge*  describes  himself  as  having  followed  in  his  political 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post,  "  On  eveiy  great  occurrence  I  endeav- 
ored to  discover  in  past  history  the  event  3iat  most  nearly  resembled 
it.  I  procured,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians, 
memorialists,  and  pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of 
difference  from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or 
the  latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  pr  different. 
As  for  instance  in  the  series  of  essays  entitled  *  A  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first  Caesars,*  and  in  those  which 
followed,  *  on  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.'  The 
same  plan  I  pursued  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
and  with  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces 
with  Philip  II.  as  the  groundwork  of  the  comparison."  In  diis  inquiry 
Coleridge  no  doubt  employed  the  Method  of  Residues ;  for,  in  "  sub- 
tracting the  points  of  difference  from  those  of  likeness,"  he  doubtless 
weighed,  and  did  not  content  himself  with  numbering  them  :  he  doubt- 
less took  those  points  of  agreement  only,  which  might  be  knowTi  from 
their  own  nature  to  be  capable  of  influencing  the  effect,  and,  allowing 
for  that  influence,  concluded  that  the  remainder  of  the  result  would  be 
referable  to  the  points  of  difference. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  it  is,  as  we  long  ago 
remarked,  not  a  method  of  pure  observation  and  experiment ;  it  con- 
cludes, not  from  a  comparison  of  instances,  but  from  the  comparison 
of  an  instance  with  the  result  of  a  previous  deduction.  Applied  to  so- 
cial phenomena,  it  presupposes  that  the  causes  from  which  part  of  the 
effect  proceeded  are  already  known ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  these 
cannot  have  been  known  by  specific  experience,  they  must  have  been 
learned  by  deduction  from  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  experience 

*  Biogrtqthia  Literariaf  i,  214. 
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being  called  in  only  as  a  supplementary  resource,  to  determine  the  causes 
which  produced  an  unexplained  residue.  But  if  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  establishment  of  some  po- 
litical truths,  they  may  for  all.  If  it  be  admissible  to  say,  England 
must  have  prospered  by  reason  of  her  prohibitory  system,  because 
after  allowing  for  all  the  other  tendencies  which  have  been  operating, 
there  is  a  portion  of  prosperity  still  to  be  accounted  for ;  it  must  be 
admissible  to  go  to  the  same  source  for  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  and  examine  what  account  the  laws  of  human  motives  and  ac- 
tions will  enable  us  to  give  of  its  tendencies.  Nor,  in  fact,  will  the 
experimental  argument  amount  to  anything,  except  in  verification  of  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  those  general  laws.  For  we  may  subtract  the 
effect  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  causes,  but  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
subtracting  the  effect  of  all  causes  except  one ;  while  it  would  be  a 
curious  instance  of  the  dangers  of  too  much  caution,  if,  to  avoid 
depending  on  a  priori  reasoning  concerning  the  effect  of  a  single 
cause,  we  should  oblige  ourselves  to  depend  upon  as  many  separate 
a  priori  reasonings  as  there  are  causes  operating  concurrently  with 
that  particular  cause  in  some  given  instance. 

We  have  *now  sufficiently  characterized  the  absurd  misconception 
of  the  mode  of  investigation  proper  to  political  phenomena,  which  I 
have  termed  the  Chemical  Method.  So  lengthened  a  discussion  would 
not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  claim  to  decide  authoritatively  on  polit- 
ical doctrines  were  confined  to  persons  who  had  competently  studied 
any  one  of  the  higher  departments  of  physical  science.  But  since  the 
generality  of  those  who  reason  on  political  subjects,  satisfactorily  to 
themselves  and  to  a  more  or  less  numerous  body  of  admirers,  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  methods  of  physical  investigation  beyond  a 
few  precepts  which  they  continue  to  parrot  after  Bacon,  being  entirely 
unaware  that  Bacon's  conception  of  scientific  inquiry  has  done  its 
work,  and  that  science  has  now  advanced  into  a  higher  stage ;  there 
are  probably  many  to  whopn  such  remarks  as  the  foregoing  may  still 
be  useful.  In  an  age  in  which  chemistry  itself,  when  attempting  to  . 
deal  with  the  more  complex  chemical  sequences,  those  of  the  anima) 
or  even  the  vegetable  organism,  has  found  it  necessary  to  become,  and 
has  succeeded  in  becommg,  a  Deductive  Science — it  is  not  to  he  ap- 
prehended that  any  person  of  scientific  habits,  who  has  kept  pace  with 
the  general  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  can  be  in  danger  of 
applying  the  methods  of  elementary  chemistry  to  explore  the  sequences 
of  the  roost  complex  order  of  phenomena  in  existence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  GEOMETRICAL,  OR  ABSTRACT  METHOD. 

§  1.  The  misconception  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  is,  as  we 
said,  chiefly  committed  by  persons  not  much  accustomed  to  scientific 
investigation :  practitioners  m  politics,  who  rather  employ  the  common- 
places of  philosophy  to  justify  their  practice,  than  seek  to  guide  their 
practice  by  any  philosophic  views ;  or  imperfectly  educated  men,  who, 
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France  of  the  careful  selection  and   elaliorate  comparison  of 
tea  required  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  theory,  attempt  to 
Ifaund  one  upon  a  few  coincidences  which  they  have  casually  noticed. 

The  erroneous  method  of  which  we  are  now  to  ti*eat  is,  on  the  con- 
tnu^',  peculiar  to  thinking  and  studious  minds.  It  never  could  have 
suggested  itself  but  to  persons  of  some  familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
scientific  research ;  who — being  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing, by  casual  observation  or  direct  experimentation,  a  true  theory  of 
sequences  so  complex  as  are  those  of  the  social  phenomena — have 
recourse  to  the  simpler  laws  which  are  immediately  operative  in  those 
phenomena,  and  which  are  no  other  than  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  beings  therein  concerned.  These  thinkers  perceive  (what  the 
partisans  of  the  chemical  or  experimental  theory  do  not)  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  society  is  a  deductive  science.  But,  from  an  insufficient 
consideration  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  subject  matter — and  often 
because  (their  own  scientific  education  having  stopped  short  in  too 
early  a  stage)  geometry  stands  in  their  minds  as  the  type  of  all  deductive 
science ;  it  is  to  geometry,  rather  than  to  astronomy  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, that  they  unconsciously  assimilate  the  deductive  science  of 
society. 

Among  the  dificrences  between  geometry  (a  science  of  coexistent 
facts,  altogether  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena) and  those  physical  Sciences  of  Causation  which  have  been 
rendered  deductive,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous: 
That  geometry  affords  no  room  for  what  so  constantly  occurs  in  me- 
chanics and  its  applications,  the  case  of  conflicting  forces;  of  causes 
which  counteract  or  modify  one  another.  In  mechanics  we  continually 
find  two  or  more  moving  forces  producing,  not  motion,  but  rest ;  or 
motion  in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  either  of  the  generating  forces.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  of 
the  joint  forces  is  the  same  when  they  act  simultaneously,  as  if  they  had 
acted  one  after  another,  or  by  turns ;  and  i^  is  in  this  that  the  difference 
between  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  consists.  But  still  the  effects, 
whether  produced  by  successive  or  by  simultaneous  action,  do,  wholly 
or  in  part,  cancel  one  another:  what  the  one  force  does,  the  other, 
partly  or  altogether,  undoes.  There  is  no  similar  state  of  things  in 
geometry.  The  result  which  follows  from  one  geometrical  principle 
has  nothing  that  contradicts  the  result  which  follows  from  another. 
What  is  proved  true  from  one  geometrical  theorem,  what  would  be 
true  if  no  other  geometrical  principles  existed,  cannot  be  altered  and 
unado  no  longer  true  by  reason  of  some  other  principle.  What  is  once 
proved  true  must  be  true  in  all  cases,  whatever  supposition  may  bo 
made  in  regard  to  any  other  matter. 

Now  a  conception,  similar  to  this  last,  would  appear  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  social  science,  in  the  minds  of  the  earlier  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  cultivate  it  by  a  deductive  method.  Mechanics 
would  be  a  science  very  similar  to  geometry,  if  every  motion  resulted 
from  one  force  alone,  and  not  from  a  conflict  of  forces.  In  the 
geometrical  theory  of  society,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  is 
really  the  case  with  the  social  phenomena ;  and  that  each  of  them 
results  always  from  only  one  force,  one  single  property  of  human 
nature. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
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say  anything  either  in  proof  or  in  illustration  of  the  asseition  that  such 
is  not  the  true  character  of  the  social  phenomena.  There  is  not, 
among  these  most  complex  and  (for  that  reason)  most  modifiable  of 
all  phenomena,  any  one  over  which  innumerable  forces  do  not  exercise 
influence ;  which  does  not  depend  u{^on  a  conjunction  of  veiy  many 
causes.  We  have  not,  therefore,  to  prove  the  notion  in  question  to  be 
an  error,  but  to  prove  tliat  the  error  has  been  committed ;  that  so  mis- 
taken a  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  phenomena  of  society 
are  produced,  has  actually  been  entertained.  * 

§  2.  One  numerous  division  of  the  reasoners  who  have  treated  social 
facts  according  to  geometrical  methods,  not  admitting  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  one  law  by  another,  must  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  consider- 
ation :  because  in  them  this  error  is  complicated  with,  and  is  the  eflect 
of,  another  fundamental  misconception,  ot  which  we  have  already  taken 
some  notice,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  before  we  con- 
clude. I  speak  of  those  who  deduce  political  conclusions  not  from 
laws  of  nature,  not  from  sequences  of  phenomena,  real  or  imaginary, 
but  from  unbending  practical  maxims.  Such,  for  example,  are  all 
who  found  their  theories  of  politics  upon  what  is  called  abstract  right, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  universal  precepts ;  a  pi'etension  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed  the  chimerical  nature.  Such,  in  like  manner,  are  those 
who  make  the  assumption  of  a  social  contract,  or  any  other  kind  of 
original  obligation,  and  apply  it  to  particular  cases  by  mere  interpre- 
tation. But  in  this  the  fundamental  error  is  the  attempt  to  treat  an  ait 
like  a  science,  and  to  have  a  deductive  art ;  the  irrationality  of  which 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  our  ex- 
emplification of  the  geometrical  theory  from  those  thinkers  who  have 
avoided  this  additional  error,  and  who  entertain,  so  far,  a  juster  idea 
of  tlie  nature  of  political  inquiry. 

We  may  cite,  m  the  first  instance,  those  who  assume,  as  the  princi> 
pie  of  their  political  philosophy,  that  government  is  founded  on  fear ; 
thaJt  the  dread  of  each  other  is  the  one  motive  by  which  human  beinn 
were  originally  brought  into  a  state  of  society,  and  are  still  held  in  it. 
Some  of  the  earlier  scientific  inquirers  into  politics,  in  particular 
Hobbes,  assumed  this  proposition,  not  by  implication,  but  avowedly, 
as  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine,  and  attempted  to  build  a  complete 
pliilosophy  of  politics  thereupon.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes  (who  is  so 
much  the  most  considerable  of  these,  that  we  need  not  particularly  ad- 
vert to  any  of  the  rest)  did  not  find  this  one  maxim  sufficient  to  carry 
him  tlu*ough  the  whole  of  his  subject,  but  was  obliged  to  eke  it  out  by 
the  double  sophism  of  an  original  contract.  I  call  this  a  double 
sophinm ;  first,  as  passing  off  a  fiction  for  a  fact,  and  secondly,  as  as* 
suming  a  practical  principle,  or  precept,  as  the  basis  of  a  theory  ^ 
which  is  a  petitio  principiif  since  (as  we  noticed  in  treating  of  that 
Fallacy)  every  rule  of  conduct,  even  though  it  be  so  binding  a  one  as 
tlie  observance  of  a  promise,  must  rest  its  own  foundations  upon  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  and  the  theory,  therefore,  cannot  rest  Ujpon  it. 

§  3.  Passing  over  less  important  instances,  I  shall  come  at  once  to 
the  most  remarkable  example  afforded  by  our  own  times  of  the 
geometrical  method  in  politics ;  emanating  from  persons  who  were 
well  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Science  and  Art;  who  knew 
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that  rules  of  conduct  must  follow,  not  precede^  the  ascertainment  of 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  latter,  not  the  former,  is  the  legitimate  field 
for  the  application  of  the  deductive  method.  I  allude  to  the  interest- 
philosophy  of  the  Bentham  school. 

The  profound  and  original  thinkers  who  are  commonly  known  under 
this  description,  founded  their  general  theory  of  government  upon  one 
comprehensive  premiss,  namely,  that  men's  actions  are  always  deter- 
mined by  their  mtcrests.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  last  expres- 
sion ;  for,  as  tlio  same  philosophers,  especially  Bentham,  systematic^- 
ly  gave  the  name  of  an  interest  to  anyUiing  which  a  person  likes,  the 
proposition  may  be  understood  to  mean  only  this,  that  men's  actions 
are  always  detcimined  by  tlieir  wishes.  In  this  sense,  however,  it 
would  not  bear  out  any  of  the  consequences  which  these  philosophers 
drew  from  it:  and  the  word,  therefore,  in  their  political  reasonings, 
must  bo  understood  to  mean  (which  is  also  the  explanation  they  them- 
selves, on  such  occasions,  gave  of  it)  what  is  commonly  termed  pri- 
vate, or  worldly,  interest. 

Taking  the  doctrine,  then,  in  this  sense,  an  objection  presents  itself 
til  limine  which  might  be  deemed  a  fatal  one,  namely,  that  so  sweep- 
ing a  proposition  is  far  from  being  universally  true.  Men  are  not 
governed  in  all  their  actions  by  their  worldly  interests.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  conclusive  an  objection  as  it  at  first  appears ; 
because  in  politico  we  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  the  con- 
.duct  not  of  individual  men,  but  either  of  a  series  of  men  (as  a  succes- 
sion of  kings),  or  a  body  or  mass  of  men,  as  a  nation,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  representative  assembly.  And  whatever  is  true  of  a  large  majori- 
ty of  mankind,  may,  without  much  error,  be  taken  for  true  o^any  suc- 
cession of  persons,  considered  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  collection  of  per- 
sons in  which  the  act  of  the  majority  becomes  the  act  of  the  whole 
body.  Although,  therefore,  the  maxim  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a 
manner  unnecessarily  paradoxical,  the  consequences  drawn  from  it  will 
hold  equally  good  if  the  assertion  be  limited  as  follows — Any  succes- 
sion of  men,  or  tlie  majority  of  any  body  of  men,  will  be  governed  in 
the  bulk  of  their  conduct  by  their  personal  interests.  We  are  bound 
to  allow  to  this  school  of  philosophers  the  benefit  of  this  more  i-ational 
statement  of  tlieir  fundamental  maxim,  which  moreover  is  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  ex])lanations  which,  when  considered  to  be  called  for, 
have  been  given  by  themselves. 

The  theory  goes  on  to  infer,  correctly  enough,  that  if  the  actions  of 
mankind  are  determined  in  the  main  by  their  selfish  interests,  the  only 
rulers  who  will  govern  according  to  the  interest  of  the  governed,  are 
those  whose  selfish  interests  are  m  accordance  with  it.  And  to  this  is 
added  a  third  proposition,  namely,  that  no  rulers  have  their  selfish 
interest  identical  with  that  of  the  governed,  unless  it  be  rendered  so 
by  accountability,  that  is,  by  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  governed. 
In  other  words  (and  as  the  result  of  the  whole),  that  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing or  the  fear  of  losing  their  power,  and  whatever  is  thereon  consequent, 
is  the  sole  motive  which  can  be  relied  on  for  producing,  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  a  course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  general  interest. 

We  have  thus  a  fundamental  theorem  of  politic^il  science,  consisting 
of  three  syllogisms,  and  depending  chiefly  upon  two  general  premisses, 
in  each  of  which  a  certain  effect  is  considered  as  determined  only  by 
one  cause,  not  by  a  concurrence  of  causes.     In  the  onei  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  actions  of  avorage  rulers  arc  determined  solely  by  self-interest; 
in  the  other,  that  the  sense  of  identity  of  interest  with  the  governed, 
is  produced  and  producible  by  no  other  cause  than  responsibility. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  is  by  any  means  true;  the  last  is  ex- 
tremely wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  actions  even  of  average  mlers  are  wholly,  or 
anything  approaching  to  wholly,  determined  by  their  personal  interest, 
or  even  by  their  own  opinion  c^  their  personal  interest.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  feelings  of  philanthi*opy,  mo- 
tives never  to  be  exclusively  relied  on,  although  (except  in  countries 
or  during  periods  of  great  moral  debasement)  they  influence  almost  all 
rulers  in  some  degree,  and  some  rulers  in  a  very  great  degree.  But  I 
insist  only  upon  what  is  true  of  all  rulers,  viz.,  that  the  cliaracter  and 
course  of  their  actions  is  largely  influenced  (independently  of  personal 
calculation)  by  the  habitual  sentiments  and  feelings,  the  general  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  which  prevail  throughout  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members ;  as  well  as  by  the  feelings,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thought  which  characteiize  the  particular  class  in  that  community 
to  which  they  themselves  belong.  And  no  one  will  understand  or  be 
able  to  decipher  their  system  of  conduct,  who  does  not  take  all  these 
things  into  account.  They  are  also  much  influenced  by  the  maxims  and 
traditions  which  have  descended  to  them  from  other  rulers,  their  pred- 
ecessors; and  which  have  been  known  to  maintain,  during  long  pe- 
riods, a  successful  struggle  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  private 
interests  of  the  rulers  for  tlie  time  being.  I  put  aside  the  influence  of 
other  less  general  causes.  Althougli,  therefore,  the  private  interest  of 
the  rulers  or  of  the  ruling  class  is  a  very  powerful  force,  constantly  in 
action,  and  exercising  the  most  important  influence  upon  tlieir  con- 
duct; there  is  also,  in  what  they  do,  a  large  portion  which  that  private 
interest  by  no  means  affords  a  suflicient  explanation  of:  and  even  the 
particulars  which  constitute  the  goodness  or  badness  of  their  govern- 
ment, arc  in  some,  and  no  small  degree,  influenced  by  those  among 
the  circumstances  acting  upon  them,  which  cannot,  with  any  propriety^  ' 
be  included  in  the  term  self-interest 

Turning  now  to  the  other  proposition,  that  responsibility  to  tlie  gov- 
erned is  the  only  cause  capable  of  producing  in  the  rulers  a  sense  of 
identity  of  interest  with  the  community ;  this  is  still  less  admissible  as 
an  universal  truth,  than  even  the  former.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
perfect  identity  of  interest,  which  is  an  impracticable  chimera;  which, 
most  assuredly,  responsibility  to  the  people  does  not  give.  We  speak 
of  identity  in  essentials;  and  the  essentials  are  different  at  difleront 
places  and  times.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  those 
things  which  it  is  most  for  tlie  interest  of  the  people  that  their  ruler 
should  do,  are  also  tliose  which  he  is  prompted  to  do  by  his  strongest 
personal  interest,  the  consolidation  of  his  power.  The  suppression, 
for  instan(!e,  of  anarchy  and  resistance  to  law — the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  central  government,  in  a  state  of  society 
like  tliat  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages — is  the  strongest  interest  of  the 
people,  and  also  of  the  rulers,  simply  because  they  are  the  rulers;  and 
responsibility  on  their  part  could  not  strengthen,  though  in  many  con- 
ceivable ways  it  might  weaken,  the  motives  prompting  them  to  pursue 
this  object.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  of  many  otber  monarchs  who  might  be  named,  the  sense  of  iden- 
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titj  of  interest  between  die  sovereign  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
was  probably  stronger  than  it  usually  is  in  responsible  governments ; 
everything  that  the  people  had  most  at  heart,  the  monarch  had  at  heart 
too.  Had  Peter  the  Great,  or  the  rugged  savages  whom  he  began  to 
civilize,  the  truest  inclination  towards  the  things  which  were  for  the 
real  interest  of  those  savages  ] 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  establish  a  theory  of  government,  and 
am  not  called  upon  to  determine  the  proportional  weight  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  circumstances  which  this  school  of  geometrical  poli- 
ticians left  out  of  their  system,  and  those  which  they  took  into  it.  I 
am  only  concerned  to  show  that  their  method  was  unscientific ;  not  to 
measure  the  amount  of  eiTor  which  may  have  a£fected  their  practical 
conclusions. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them,  however,  to  remark,  that  their  mistake  was 
not  so  much  one  of  substance  as  of  form ;  and  consisted  in  presenting 
in  a  systematic  shape,  and  as  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  great  philo- 
aophical  question,  what  should  have  passed  for  that  wliich  it  really 
was,  the  mere  polemics  of  the  day.  Although  the  actions  of  rulers  are 
by  no  means  wholly  determined  by  their  selfish  interests,  it  is  as  a 
security  against  those  selfish  interests  that  constitutional  checks  are 
required ;  and  for  that  purpose  such  checks,  in  England,  and  in  many 
other  countries,  can  in  no  manner  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  true,  more- 
over, that  in  the  particular  stage  of  civilization  through  which  Europe 
is  now  passing,  either  express  or  virtual  responsibility  to  the  governed 
is  the  only  means  practically  available  to  create  a  feeling  of  identity  of 
interest,  in  the  cases,  and  on  the  points,  where  that  feeling  does  not 
sufRciently  exist.  To  all  this,  and  to  the  arguments  which  may  bo 
founded  upon  it  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  correction  of  our  repre- 
sentative system,  I  have  nothing  to  object;  but  I  confess  my  re?n"ct, 
that  the  small  though  highly  important  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 

govermnent,  which  was  wanted  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  sening 
le  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  should  have  been  held  forth  by  plii- 
'    losophers  of  such  eminence  as  a  complete  theory. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  possible,  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
these  philosophers  regarded  the  few  premisses  of  tlieir  theorj-  as  in- 
cluding all  that  is  required  for  explaining  social  phenomena,  or  for 
determining  tlie  choice  of  forms  of  government  and  measures  of  legis- 
lation and  administration.  They  were  too  highly  instructed,  of  too 
comprehensive  intellect,  and  some  of  them  of  too  sober  and  practical 
a  character,  for  such  an  error.  They  would  have  applied  and  did 
apply  their  principles  with  innumerable  allowances.  But  it  is  not 
allowances  that  are  wanted.  There  is  little  chance  of  making  due 
amends  in  the  superstructure  of  a  theory  for  the  want  of  sufncient 
breadth  in  its  foundations.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  construct  a  science 
out  of  a  few  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  phenomena  are  determined, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  routine  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  of  conjec- 
ture. We  either  ought  not  to  pretend  to  scientific  forms,  or  we  ought 
to  study  all  the  determining  agencies  equally,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  to  include  3l  of  them  within  the  pale  of  the  science ; 
else  we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  disproportionate  attention  upon  those 
which  our  theory  takes  into  account,  while  we  mis-estimate  the  rest, 
and  probably  underrate  their  importance.  That  the  deductions  should 
be  from  the  whole  and  not  jfrom  a  part  only  of  the  lawa  of  nature  that 
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are  concerned,  would  be  desirable  even  if  those  omitted  were  so  insig- 
tiificant  in  comparison  with  the  others,  that  they  might,  for  most  pur- 
poses and  on  most  occasions,  be  left  out  of  the  account.  But  this  is 
far  indeed  from  being  true  in  the  social  science.  The  phenomena  of 
society  do  not  depend,  in  essentials,  upon  any  one  agency  or  law  of 
human  nature,  with  only  inconsiderable  modifications  from  others. 
The  whole  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  influence  those  phenomena, 
and  there  is  not  one  which  influences  them  in  a  small  degree.  There 
is  not  one,  the  removal  or  any  great  alteration  of  which  would  not 
materially  afiect  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  and  cjiange  more  oi:  less 
most  of  the  principal  sequences  of  the  social  phenomena. 

The  theory  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks  is,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  principal  contemporary  example  of  what  I  have 
styled  the  geometrical  method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social  science; 
and  our  examination  of  it  has,  for  this  reason,  been  more  detailed  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  necessary  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  Having'now  sufliciently  illustrated  the  two  erroneous  methods, 
we  shall  pass  without  further  preliminary  to  the  true  method;  that 
which  proceeds  (conformably  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  branches 
of  physical  science)  deductively  indeed,  but  by  deduction  from  many, 
not  from  one  or  a  very  few,  original  premisses ;  considering  each  effect 
as  (what  it  really  is)  an  aggregate  result  of  many  causes,  operating 
sometimes  through  the  same,  sometimes  through  different  mental  agen- 
cies, or  laws  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

OF  THE  PHYSICAL,  OR  CONCRETE  DEDUCTIVE,  BfETHOD. 

§  1.  After  what  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  social  phenomena,  the  general  character  of  the  method  pro- 
per to  that  inquiry  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  needs  only  to  be  recap- 
itulated, not  proved.  However  complex  the  phenomena,  all  their 
sequences  ana  coexistences  result  from  the  laws  of  the  sepeu-ate  ele- 
ments. The  effect  which  is  produced,  in  social  phenomena,  by  any 
complex  set  of  circumstances,  amounts  precisely  to  the  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  circumstances  taken  singly :  and  the  complexity  does  not 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  laws  themselves,  which  is  not  remarkably 
great;  but  from  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  data  or 
elements — of  the  agents  which,  in  obedience  to  that  small  number  of 
laws,  cooperate  towards  the  effect.  The  Social  Science,  therefore, 
(which  I  shall  henceforth,  with  M.  Comte,  designate  by  the  more  com- 
pact term  Sociology,)  is  a  deductive  science ;  not,  indeed,  after  the 
model  of  geometry,  but  after  that  of  the  higher  physical  sciences.  It 
infers  the  law  of  each  effect  from  the  laws  of  causation  upon  which 
that  effect  depends ;  not,  however,  from  the  law  merely  of  one  cause, 
as  in  the  geometrical  method ;  but  by  considering  all  the  causes  which 
conjunctly  influence  the  effect,  and  compounding  their  laws  vrith  one 
another.  Its  method,  in  short,  is  the  Concrete  Deductive  Method : 
that  of  which  astronomy  furnishes  the  most  perfect,  natural  philosophy 
4  B 
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a  somewhat  less  perfect  example,  and  the  employment  of  which,  with 
the  adaptations  and  precautions  required  by  the  subject,  is  beginning 
to  regenerate  physiology. 

Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt,  that  similar  adaptations  and  precautionB 
are  indispensable  in  sociology.  In  applying,  to  that  most  complex  of 
all  studies,  what  is  demonstrably  the  sole  method  capable  of  throwing 
the  light  of  science  even  upon  phenomena  of  a  far  mferior  degree  of 
complication,  we  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  same  superior  complexity 
which  renders  the  instrument  of  Deduction  more  necessary,  renders 
it  also  more  precarious ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  by  appro- 
priate contrivances,  this  increase  of  difficulty. 

The  actions  and  feelings  of  human  beings  in  the  social  state,  are,  no 
doubt,  entirely  governed  by  psychological  and  ethological  laws :  what- 
ever influence  any  cause  exercises  upon  the  social  phenomena,  it  exer- 
cises through  those  laws.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  laws  of  human 
actions  and  feelings  to  be  sufficiently  known,  there  is  no  extraordi- 
nai'y  difficulty  in  determining  from  those  laws,  the  nature  of  the  social 
effects  which  any  given  cause  tends  to  produce.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  that  of  compounding  several  tendencies  together,  and  com- 
puting the  aggregate  result  of  many  coexistent  causes ;  and  especially 
when,  by  attempting  to  predict  what  will  actually  occur  in  a  given 
case,  we  incur  die  obligation  of  estimating  and  compounding  together 
the  influences  of  all  the  causes  which  happen  to  exist  in  that  case ;  we 
attempt  a  task,  to  proceed  far  in  which,  certainly  surpasses  the  com- 
pass of  the  human  faculties. 

If  all  the  resources  of  science  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late a  'priori f  with  complete  precision,  the  mutual  action  of  three 
bodies  gi*avitating  towards  one  another ;  it  may  be  judged  with  what 
prospects  of  success  we  should  endeavor,  from  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture only,  to  calculate  the  result  of  the  conflicting  tendencies  which 
are  acting  in  a  thousand  different  directions  and  promoting  a  thousand 
different  changes  at  a  given  instant  in  a  given  society :  although  we 
might  and  ought  to  be  able,  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  distin- 
guish correctly  enough  the  tendencies  themselves,  so  far  as  they  de- 
pend on  causes  accessible  to  our  observation ;  and  to  determine  the 
direction  which  each  of  them,  if  acting  alone,  would  impress  upon 
society,  as  well  as,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  to  pronounce  that  some 
of  these  tendencies  are  more  powerful  than  others. 

But,  without  dissembling  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  d  priori 
method  when  applied  to  such  a  subject,  neither  ought  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exaggerate  them.  The  same  objections  which  apply  to  the 
Method  of  Deduction  in  this  its  most  difficult  employment,  apply  to  it, 
as  we  formerly  showed,*  in  its  easiest ;  and  would  even  there  have 
been  insuperable  if  there  had  not  existed,  as  was  then  fully  explained, 
an  appropriate  remedy.  This  remedy  consists  in  the  process  which, 
under  the  name  of  Verification,  we  have  characterized  as  the  third 
essential  constituent  part  of  the  Deductive  Method  ;  that  of  collating 
the  conclusions  of  the  ratiocination  either  writh  the  concrete  phenom- 
ena themselves,  or,  when  such  are  obtainable,  with  their  empirical 
laws.  The  ground  of  confidence  in  any  concrete  deductive  science  is 
not  the  a  priori  reasoning,  but  the  consilience  between  its  results  and 

*  Supra,  pp.  268-0. 
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those  of  observation  a  posteriori.  Either  of  these  processes  when  di- 
vorced from  the  other  diminishes  in  value  as  the  subject  increases  in 
complication,  and  this  in  so  rapid  a  ratio  as  soon  to  become  entirely 
worUiless.;  but  the  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
sorts  of  evidence,  not  only  does  not  diminish  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion,  but  is  not  necessarily  much  diminished  at  all.  Nothing 
more  results  than  a  disturbance  in  the  order  of  precedency  of  the  two 
processes,  sometimes  amounting  to  its  actual  inversion  :  insomuch  that 
instead  of  deducing  our  conclusions  by  reasoning,  and  verifying  them 
by  observation,  we  in  some  cases  begin  by  obtaining  them  conjectu- 
rally  from  specific  experience,  and  afterwards  connect  them  with  the 
principles  of  human  nature  by  a  priori  reasonings,  which  reasonings 
are  thus  a  real  Verification. 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  scientific  methods  in  general,  and 
the  only  philosopher  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  those 
methods,  has  attempted  to  characterize  the  Method  of  Sociology,  M. 
Comte,  considers  this  inverse  order  as  inseparably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  sociological  speculation.  He  looks  upon  the  social  science 
as  essentially  consisting  of  generalizations  firom  history,  verified,  not 
originally  suggested,  by  deduction  firom  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
Such  an  opinion,  from  such  a  thinker,  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration ;  but  though  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  show  the  emi- 
nent importance  of  the  truth  winch  it  contains,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  truth  is  enunciated  in  too  unlimited  a  manner,  and  that  there  is 
considerable  scope  in  sociological  inquiry  for  the  direct,  as  well  as  for 
the  inverse,  Deductive  Method. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
sociological  inquiries  to  which,  from  their  prodigious  complication,  the 
method  of  direct  deduction  is  altogether  inapplicable,  while  by  a  happy 
compensation  it  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  we  are  able  to  obtain 
the  best  empirical  laws:  to  these  inquiries,  therefore,  the  Inverse 
Method  is  exclusively  adapted.  But  there  are  also,  as  will  presently 
appear,  other  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  direct  ob- 
servation anything  worthy  the  name  of  an  empirical  law ;  and  it  for- 
tunately happens  that  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  the  Direct 
Method  is  least  affected  by  the  objection  wliich  undoubtedly  must  al- 
ways affect  it  in  a  certain  degree. 

We  shall  begin,  then,  by  looking  at  Sociology  as  a  science  of  direct 
Deduction,  and  considering  what  can  be  accomplished  in  it,  and  under 
what  limitations,  by  that  mode  of  investigation.  We  shall,  then,  in  a 
separate  chapter,  examine  and  endeavor  to  characterize  the  inverse 
process. 

§  2.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  distinctly  apparent  that  Sociology,  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  deductions  a  priori,  cannot  be  a  science  of  pos- 
itive predictions,  but  only  of  tendencies.  We  may  be  able  to  con- 
clude, firom  the  laws  of  human  nature  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  given  state  of  society,  that  a  particular  cause  will  operate  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  unless  counteracted ;  but  we  can  never  be  assured  to 
what  extent  or  amount  it  will  so  operate,  or  afiirm  with  certainty  that 
it  will  not  be  counteracted ;  because  we  can  seldom  know,  even  ap-^ 
proximatively,  all  the  agencies  which  may  coexist  with  it,  and  still  lesat 
calculate  the  collective  result  of  so  many  combined  elements.     The 
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remark,  however,  must  here  he  once  more  repeated,  that  knowledge 
iDsufficient  for  prediction  may  he  most  valuahle  for  guidance.  It  b 
not  necessary  for  the  wise  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  society,  no  more 
than  of  any  man's  private  concerns,  that  we  should  he  ahle  to  foresee 
infallihly  the  results  of  what  we  do.  We  must  seek  our  objects  by 
means  which  may  perhaps  be  defeated,  and  take  precautions  against 
dangers  which  possibly  may  never  be  realized.  The  aim  of  practical 
politics  is  to  surround  the  society  which  is  under  otir  superintendence 
with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  circumstances  of  which  the  ten 
dencies  are  beneficial,  and  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  far  bb  practi- 
cable, those  of  which  the  tendencies  are  injurious.  A  knowledge  of 
the  tendencies  only,  though  v^thout  the  power  of  accurately  predicting 
their  conjunct  result,  gives  us  to  a  ^certain  extent  this  power. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to -suppose  that  even  with  respect  to 
tendencies,  we  could  arrive  in  this  manner  at  any  great  number  of  prop- 
ositions which  will  be  true  in  all  societies  vnthout  exception.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  eminently  modifiable  nature 
of  the  social  phenomena,  and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  modified ;  circumstances  never  the  same,  or 
even  nearly  the  same,  in  two  different  societies,  or  in  two  different 
periods  of  the  same  society.  This  would  not  be  so  serious  an  obstacle 
if,  though  the  causes  acdng  upon  society  in  general  are  numerous, 
those  which  influence  any  one  feature  of  society  were  limited  in  num- 
ber; for  we  might  then  insulate  any  particular  social  phenomenon,  and 
investigate  its  laws  without  disturbance  from  the  rest.  But  tbe  truth 
is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Whatever  affects,  in  an  appreciable  degree, 
any  one  element  of  the  social  state,  affects  through  it  all  the  other  ele- 
ments. The  mode  of  production  of  all  social  phenomena  is  one  great 
case  of  Intermixture  of  Laws.  We  can  never  either  understand  in 
theory  or  command  in  practice  the  condition  of  a  society  in  any  one 
respect,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  condition  in  all  other 
respects.  There  is  no  social  phenomenon  which  is  not  more  or  less 
influenced  by  every  other  part  of  the  condition  of  Ae  same  society, 
and  therefore  by  every  cause  which  is  influencing  any  other  of  the 
contemporaneous  social  phenomena.  There  is,  in  short,  a  consensm* 
(to  borrow  an  expression  from  physioloey)  similar  to  that  existing 
among  the  various  organs  and  functions  of  the  physical  frame  of  man 
and  the  more  perfect  animals ;  and  constituting  one  of  the  many  anal- 
ogies which  have  rendered  universal  such  expressions  as  the  "body 
politic  "  and  "  body  natural."  It  follows  from  this  consensus,  that  unless 
two  societies  could  be  alike  in  all  the  circumstances  which  surround 
and  influence  them  (which  would  imply  their  being  alike  in  their  pre- 
vious history),  no  portion  whatever  of  Uieir  phenomena  will,  unless  by 
accident,  precisely  correspond ;  no  one  cause  will  produce  exactly  tbe 
same  effect  in  both.  Every  cause,  as  its  eff*ect  spreads  through  society, 
comes  somewhere  in  contact  with  different  sets  of  agencies,  and  thus  has 
its  effects  on  some  of  the  social  phenomena  differently  modified  ;  and 
these  differences,  by  their  reaction,  produce  a  difference  even  in  those  of 
the  effects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  same.  We  can  never, 
therefore,  affirm  with  certainty  that  a  cause  which  has  a  particular  ten- 
dency in  one  people  or  in  one  age  will  have  exactly  the  same  tendency 
^n  another,  without  referring  back  to  our  premisses,  and  performing 
over  again  for  the  second  age  or  nation,  that  analysis  of  the  whole  of 
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Its  influencing  circumstances  which  we  had  already  performed  for  the 
first.  The  deductive  science  of  society  does  not  lay  down  a  theorem, 
asserting  in  an  universal  manner  the  effect  of  any  cause ;  but  rather 
teaches  us  how  to  frame  the  proper  theorem  for  the  circumstances  of 
any  given  case.  It  does  not  give  us  the  laws  of  society  in  general,  but 
thp  means  of  determining  the  phenomena  of  any  given  society  from  the 
particular  elements  or  data  of  that  society. 

All  the  general  propositions  of  the  deductive  science  are  therefore, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  hypothetical  They  are  grounded 
on  some  supposititious  set  of  circumstances,  and  declare  how  some 
g^ven  cause  will  operate  in  those  circumstances,  supposing  that  no 
others  are  combined  with  them.  If  the  set  of  circumstances  supposed 
has  been  taken  from  those  of  any  existing  society,  the  conclusions 
will  be  true  of  that  society,  provided,  and  in  as  &r  as,  the  effect  of  those 
circumstances  shall  not  be  modified  by  others  which  have  not  been 
taken  into  the  account.  If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach  to  concrete 
truth,  we  can  only  aim  at  it  by  taking,  or  endeavoring  to  take,  a  greater 
number  of  individualizing  circumstances  into  the  computation. 

Considering,  however,  in  how  accelerating  a  ratio  the  uncertainty  of 
our  conclusions  increases,  as  we  attempt  to  take  the  effect  of  a  greater 
number  of  concurrent  causes  into  our  calculations ;  the  hypothetical 
combinations  of  circumstances  upon  which  we  construct  the  general 
theorems  of  the  science,  cannot  be  made  very  complex,  without  so 
rapidly  accumulating  a  liability  to  error  as  must  soon  deprive  our  con- 
clusions of  all  value.  This  mode  of  inquiry,  considered  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  general  propositions,  must  therefore,  on  pain  of  entire  fri- 
volity, be  limited  to  those  classes  of  social  facts  which,  though  influenced 
like  the  rest  by  all  sociological  agents,  are  imder  the  immediate  influ- 
ence, principally  at  least,  of  a  few  only« 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  universal  consefuus  of  the  social  phenomena, 
\^hereby  nothing  which  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  operations  of 
society  is  without  its  share  of  influence  on  every  other  part ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  paramount  ascendency  which  the  general  state  of 
civilization  and  social  progress  in  any  given  society  must  hence  exercise 
over  all  the  partial  and  subordinate  phenomena ;  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  different  species  of  social  facts  are  in  the  main  dependent,  imme- 
diately and  in  the  first  resort,  upon  different  kinds  of  causes ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  may  vnth  advantage,  but  must,  be  studied  apart :  just  as 
in  the  natural  body  we  study  separately  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  each  of  the  principal  organs  and  tissues,  although  every  one  is  acted 
upon  by  the  state  of  all  the  others ;  and  although  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution and  general  state  of  health  of  the  organism  cooperates  with  and 
often  preponderates  over  the  local  causes,  m  determining  the  state  of 
any  particular  organ. 

On  these  considerations  is  grounded  the  existence  of  distinct  and 
separate,  though  not  independent,  branches  or  departments  of  socio- 
logical speculation. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  large  class  of  social  phenomena,  in  which 
the  immediately  determining  causes  are  principally  those  which  act 
through  the  desire  of  wealth ;  and  in  which  the  psychological  law  main* 
ly  concerned  is  the  familiar  one,  that  a  ^greater  gain  is  preferred  to  a 
•mailer.    I  mean,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  sodetgf 
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which  emanate  from  the  industrial,  or  productive,  operations  of  man- 
kind ;  and  from  those  of  their  acts  through  which  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  those  industrial  operations  takes  place,  in  so  far  as  not 
effected  by  force,  or  modified  by  voluntary  gift.  By  reasoning  from 
that  one  law  of  human  nature,  and  from  the  principal  outward  circum- 
stances (whether  universal  or  confined  to  particular  states  of  society) 
which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  through  that  law,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  explain  and  predict  this  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  soci- 
ety, so  far  as  they  depend  upon  that  class  of  circumstances  only ;  over- 
looking the  influence  of  any  other  of  the  circumstances  of  society;  and 
therefore  neither  tracing  back  the  circimistances  which  we  do  take  into 
account,  to  their  possible  origin  in  some  other  facts  in  the  social  state, 
nor  making  allowance  for  the  manner  in  which  any  of  those  other 
circumstances  may  interfere  with,  and  counteract  or  modify,  the  eflTect 
of  the  former.  A  science  is  tlius  constructed,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Political  Economy. 

The  motive  which  suggests  the  separation  of  this  portion  of  the 
social  phenomena  from  the  rest,  and  the  creation  of  a  distinct  science 
relating  to  them,  is — that  they  do  mainly  depend,  at  least  in  the  first 
resort,  upon  one  class  of  circumstances  only ;  and  that  even  when 
other  circumstances  interfere,  the  ascertainment  of  the  effect  due  to 
the  one  class  of  circumstances  alone,  is  a  sufficiently  intricate  and 
difificult  business  to  make  it  expedient  to  perform  it  once  for  all.  and 
then  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  modifying  circumstances  ;  especially  as 
certain  fixed  combinations  of  the  former  are  apt  to  recur  often,  in  con- 
junction M'ith  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the  latter  class. 

Political  Economy,  as  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  concerns 
itself  only  with  "such  of  the  phenomena  of  the  social  state  aR  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  makes  entire  abstrac- 
tion of  every  other  human  passion  or  motive ;  except  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing  principles  to  the  desire  of 
wealth,  namely,,  aversion  to  labor,  and  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment 
of  costly  indulgences.  These  it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its  cal- 
culations, because  these  do  not  merely,  like  our  other  desires,  occa- 
sionally conflict  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  accompany  it  always 
as  a  drag  or  impediment,  and  are  therefore  inseparably  mixed  up  in 
the  consideration  of  it.  Political  Economy  considers  mankind  as  oc- 
cupied solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming  wealth  ;  and  aims  at  showing 
what  is  the  course  of  action  into  which  mankind,  living  in  a  state  of 
society,  would  be  impelled,  if  that  motive,  except  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  checked  by  the  two  perpetual  counter-motives  above  ad- 
verted to,  were  absolute  iiiler  of  all  their  actions.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  desire,  it  shows  mankind  accumulating  wealth,  and  employing 
that  wealth  in  the  production  of  other  wealth ;  -sanctioning  by  mutual 
agreement  the  institution  of  property ;  establishing  laws  to  prevent 
individuals  from  encroaching  upon  the  property  of  others  by  force  or 
fraud ;  adopting  various  contrivances  for  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  their  labor  ;  settling  the  division  of  the  produce  by  agreement,  under 
the  influence  of  competition  (competition  itself  being  governed  by  cer- 
tain laws,  which  la^vs  are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulators  of  the 
division  of  the  produce) ;  and  employing  certain  expedients  (as  money, 
credit,  &c.)  to  facilitate  the  distribution.  All  these  operations,  though 
many  of  them  are  really  the  result  of  a  plurality  of  rooties,  are  con- 
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Bidered  by  political  economy  as  flowing  solely  from  the  desire  of  wealth. 
The  science  then  proeccds  to  investigate'  the  laws  which  govern  these 
several  operations,  under  the  supposition  that  man  is  a  being  who  is 
determined,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  to  prefer  a  greater  portion 
of  wealth  to  a  smaller,  in  all  cases,  without  any  other  exception  than 
that  constituted  by  the  two  counter-motives  already  specified.  Not 
that  any  political  economist  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that 
mankind  arc  really  thus  constituted,  but  because  this  is  the  mode  in 
which  science  must  necessarily  proceed.  When  an  effect  depends 
upon  a  concurrence  of  causes,  these  causes  must  be  studied  one  at  a 
time,  and  their  laws  separately  investigated,  if  we  wish,  through  the 
causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either  predicting  or  controlling  the 
effect ;  since  the  law  of  the  effect  is  compounded  of  the  laws  of  all 
the  causes  which  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  centripetal  and  that  of 
the  tangential  force  must  have  been  known,  before  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  could  be  explained,  or  many  of  them  predicted. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conduct  of  man  in  society.  In  order  to 
judge  how  he  will  act  under  the  variety  of  desires  and  aversions  which 
are  concurrently  operating  upon  him,  we  must  know  how  he  would  act 
under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each  one  in  particular.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  action  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he  is  neither  under  the 
immediate  nor  under  the  remote  influence  of  any  impulse  but  the  mere 
desire  of  wealth.  There  are  many  parts  of  human  conduct  of  which 
wealth  is  not  even  the  principal  object,  and  to  these  political  economy 
does  not  pretend  that  its  conclusions  arc  applicable.  But  there  are 
also  certain  departments  of  human  affairs,  in  which  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  the  main  and  acknowledged  end.  It  is  only  of  these  that 
political  economy  takes  notice.  The  manner  in  which  it  necessarily 
proceeds  is  that  of  treating  the  main  and  acknowledged  end  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  end ;  which,  of  all  hypotheses  equally  simple,  is  the 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  political  economist  inquires,  what  are  the 
actions  which  would  be  produced  by  this  desire,  if  within  the  depart- 
ments in  question  it  were  unimpeded  by  any  other.  In  this  way  a 
nearer  approximation  is  obtained  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable 
to  the  real  order  of  human  affairs  in  those  departments.  This  approxi- 
mation has  then  to  be  corrected  by  making  proper  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  any  impulses  of  a  different  description,  which  cah  be  shown 
to  interfere  witli  the  result  in  any  particular  case.  Only  in  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  cases  (such  as  the  important  one  of  the  principle  of 
population)  are  these  corrections  interpolated  into  the  expositions  of 
political  economy  itself;  the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  arrangement 
being  thereby  somewhat  departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  practical  utility. 
So  far  as  it  is  known,  or  may  be  presumed,  that  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  under  the  collateral  influence  of  any 
other  of  the  properties  of  our  nature,  than  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least  labor  and  self-denial,  the 
conclusions  of  political  economy  will  so  far  fail  of  being  applicable  to 
the  explanation  or  prediction  of  real  events,  until  they  are  modified  by 
a  correct  allowance  for  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  the  other 


cause." 


When  M.  Comte  (for  of  the  objections  raised  by  inferior  thinkers  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  take  account)  pronounces  the  attempt  to  treat 
political  economy,  even  provisionally,  as  a  science  apart,  to  be  a  mis* 
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economy,  for  bstancc,  empirical  laws  of  human  nature  are  tacitly 
assumed  by  English  thinkers,  which  are  calculated  only  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Among  other  things,  an  intensity  of 
€ompetition  is  constantly  supposed,  which,  as  a  general  mercantile  i'act, 
exists  in  no  country  in  the  world  except  those  two.  An  English  political 
economist,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  seldom  learned  that  it 
is  possible  that  men,  in  conducting  the  business  of  selling  their  goods 
over  a  counter,  should  care  more  about  their  ease  or  their  vanity  than 
about  their  pecuniary  gain.  Yet  those  who  know  the  habits  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  are  aware  how  apparently  small  a  motive  often 
outweighs  the  desire  of  money-getting,  even  in  the  operations  which 
have  money-getting  for  their  direct  object.  The  more  highly  the 
science  of  ethology  is  cultivated,  and  the  better  the  diversities  of 
national  character  are  understood,  the  smaller,  probably,  will  the 
number  of  propositions  become,  which  it  will  be  considered  safe  to 
build  upon  as  universal  principles  of  human  nature. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  process  of  dividing  off*  the  social 
science  into  compartments,  in  order  that  each  may  be  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  its  conclusions  afterwards  corrected  for  practice  by  the 
modifications  supplied  by  the  others,  must  be  subject  to  at  least  one 
important  limitation.  Those  portions  alone  of  the  social  phenomena 
can  with  advantage  be  made  the  subjects,  even  provisionally,  of  dis- 
tinct branches  of  science,  into  which  the  diversities  of  character  be- 
tween different  nations  or  different  times  enter  as  influencing  causes 
only  in  a  secondary  degree.  Those  phenomena,  on  the  contrary,  with 
which  the  influences  of  the  ethological  state  of  the  people  are  mixed 
up  at  every  step  (so  that  the  connexion  of  effects  and  causes  cannot  be 
even  rudely  marked  out  without  taking  those  influences  into  considera- 
tion) could  not  with  any  advantage,  nor  without  great  disadvantage, 
be  treated  independently  of  political  ethology,  nor,  therefore,  of  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  qualities  of  a  people  ai-e  influenced.  For 
this  reason  (as  well  as  for  others  which  will  hereafter  appear)  there 
can  be  no  separate  Science  of  Government ;  that  being  the  fact  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most  mixed  up,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  with  the 
qualities  of  the  particular  people  or  of  the  particular  age.  All 
questions  respecting  the  tendencies  of  forms  of  government  must 
stand  part  of  the  general  science  of  society,  not  of  any  separate  branch 
of  it. 

This  general  Science  of  Society,  as  distinguished  from  the  separate 
departments  of  the  science  (each  of  which  asserts  its  conclusions  only 
conditionally,  subject  to  the  paramount  control  of  the  laws  of  the 
general  science),  it  now  remains  for  us  to  characterize.  And,  as  will 
Be  shown  presently,  nothing  of  a  really  scientific  character  is  here 
possible,  except  by  the  inverse  deductive  method.  But  before  wc 
quit  the  subject  of  those  sociological  speculations  which  proceed  by 
way  of  direct  deduction,  we  must  examine  in  what  relation  they  stand 
to  that  indispensable  element  in  all  deductive  sciences.  Verification  by 
Specific  Experience — the  comparison  between  the  conclusions  of 
reasoning  and  the  results  of  observation. 

§  5.  We  have  seen  that,  in  most  deductive  sciences,  and  among  the 
rest  in  Ethology  itself,  which  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  the  Social 
Science,  a  preliminary  work  of  preparation  is  performed  upon  the 
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observed  facts,  to  fit  them  for  being  rapidly  and  accurately  collated, 
sometimes  even  for  being  collated  at  all,  with  the  conclusions  of  theory. 
This  preparatory  treatment  consists  in  finding  general  propositions 
which  express  concisely  what  is  common  to  large  classes  of  observed 
facts  :  and  these  are  called  the  empirical  laws,  of  the  phenomena.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  any  similar  preparatory  process 
can  be  performed  upon  the  facts  of  the  social  science ;  whether  there 
are  any  empirical  laws  in  history  or  statistics. 

In  statistics,  it  is  evident  that  empirical  laws  may  sometimes  be 
traced ;  and  the  tracing  them  forms  an  important  part  of  that  system 
of  indirect  obsei^vation  on  which  we  must  often  rely  for  the  data  of  the 
Deductive  Science.  The  process  of  the  science  consists  in  inferring 
effects  from  their  causes ;  but  wo  have  often  no  means  of  observing 
the  causes,  except  through  the  medium  of  their  effects.  In  such  cases 
the  deductive  science  is  unable  to  predict  the  effects  for  want  of  the 
necessary  data ;  it  can  tell  us  what  causes  are  capable  of  producing 
any  given  effect,  but  not  with  what  frequency  and  in  what  quantities 
those  causes  exist.  An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  a  newspaper 
now  lying  before  me.  A  statement  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  official 
assignees  in  bankruptcy,  showing,  among  the  various  bankruptcies 
which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  investiffato,  in  how  many  cases  the  losses 
had  been  caused  by  misconduct  of  different  kinds,  and  in  how  many 
by  unavoidable  misfortunes.  The  result  was,  that  the  number  of  fail- 
ures caused  by  misconduct  greatly  preponderated  over  those  arising 
from  all  other  causes  whatever.  Nothing  but  specific  experience 
could  have  given  sufficient  ground  for  a  conclusion  to  this  purport. 
To  collect,  tlicrefore,  such  empirical  laws  (which  are  never  more  than 
approximate  generalizations)  from  direct  observation,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  process  of  sociological  inquiry. 

The  experimental  process  is  not  here  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
road  to  the  truth,  but  as  a  means  (happening  accidentally  to  be  the 
only,  or  the  best  available)  for  obtaining  the  data  which  the  deductive 
science  cannot  do  without.  Whon  the  immediate  causes  of  social  facts 
are  not  open  to  direct  observation,  the  empirical  law  of  the  effects 
gives  us  the  empirical  law  (which  in  that  case  is  all  that  we  can  obtain) 
of  the  causes  likewise.  But  those  immediate  causes  depend  upon 
remote  causes ;  and  the  empirical  law,  obtained  by  this  indirect  mode 
of  observation,  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  applicable  to  unobserved 
cases,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  any  of  the  remote  causes  on  which  the  immediate  causes  de- 
pend. In  making  use,  therefore,  of  even  the  best  statistical  generali- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  inferring  (though  it  be  only  conjectu rally) 
that  the  same  empirical  laws  will  hold  in  any  new  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  remoter  causes,  in  order 
that  we  may  scrupulously  avoid  applying  tho  empirical  law  to  cases 
which  differ  in  any  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  truth  of  the  law 
ultimately  depends.  And  thus,  even  where  conclusions  derived  from 
specific  observation  are  available  for  practical  inferences  in  new  cases, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  deductive  science  should  stand  sentinel  over 
the  whole  process ;  that  it  should  bo  constantly  referred  to,  and  its 
Sanction  obtained  to  every  inference. 

Tho  same  thing  holds  true  of  all  generalizations  which  can  be 
grounded  on  history.     Not  only  there  are  such  generalizations,  but  it 
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will  presently  be  shown  that  the  general  science  of  society,  which 
inquires  into  the  laws  of  successioiv  and  coexistence  of  the  great  facts 
constituting  the  state  of  society  and  civilization  at  any  time,  can  pro- 
ceed in  no  other  manner  than  by  making  such  generalizations-rafter- 
wards  to  be  confirmed  by  connecting  them  with  the  psychological  and 
ethological  laws  on  which  they  must  really  depend. 

§  6.  But  (reserving  this  question  for  its  proper  place),  in  those  more 
special  sociological  inquiries  which  form  the  subject  of  the  separate 
branches  of  the  social  science,  this  two-fold  logicsd  process  and  recip- 
rocal verification  is  not  possible ;  specific  experience  afibrds  nothing 
amounting  to  empirical  laws.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
object  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  any  one  sociological  cause  among 
a  gi'eat  number  acting  simultaneously ;  the  effect,  for  example,  of 
eom  laws,  or  of  a  prohibitive  commercial  system  generally.  Although 
it  may  be  perfectly  certain,  firom  theory,  what  kind  of  effects  com  laws 
must  produce,  and  in  what  general  direction  their  influence  must  tell 
upon  mdustrial  prosperity ;  their  effect  is  yet  of  necessity  so  much 
disguised  by  the  similar  or  contrary  effects  of  other  influencing 
agents,  that  specific  experience  can  at  most  only  show  that  in  the 
average  of  some  great  number  of  instances,  the  cases  where  there 
were  com  laws  exhibited  the  effect  in  a  greater  degree  than  those 
where  there  were  not.  Now  the  number  of  instances  necessary  to 
take  in  the  whole  round  of  combinations  of  the  various  influential  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  afford  a  fair  average,  never  can  be  obtained. 
Not  only  we  can  never  learn  with  suflicient  authenticity  the  fects  of  so 
many  instances,  but  the  world  itself  does  not  afford  them  in  suflicient 
numbers,  vntliin  the  limits  of  the  given  state  of  society  and  civilization 
which  such  inquiries  always  presuppose.  Having  Uius  no  previous 
empirical  generalizations  with  which  to  collate  the  conclusions  of  the- 
ory, the  only  mode  of  direct  verification  which  remains  is  to  compare 
Uiose  conclusions  with  the  result  of  an  individual  experiment  or  in- 
stance. But  here  the  difficulty  is  ecjually  great.  For  m  order  to  ver^ 
ify  a  theory  by  an  experiment,  the  circumstances  of  tho  experiment 
must  be  exactly  the  same  with  those  contemplated  in  the  theory.  But 
in  social  phenomena  the  circumstances  of  no  two  experiments  are  ex- 
actly alike.  A  trial  of  com  laws  in  another  country,  or  in  a  former 
feneration,  would  go  a  very  little  way  towards  verifying  a  conclusion 
drawn  respecting  their  effect  in  this  generation  and  in  this  country.  It 
thus  happens  in  most  cases  that  the  only  individual  instance  really  fitted 
to  verily  the  predictions  of  theory  is  the  very  instance  for  which  the 
predictions  were  made ;  and  the  verification  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  avail  for  practical  guidance. 

Although,  however,  direct  verification  is  impossible,  there  is  an  in- 
direct verification,  which  is  scarcely  of  less  value,  and  which  is  always 
practicable.  The  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the  individual  case,  can  only 
be  directly  verified  in  that  case ;  but  it  is  verified  indirectly,  bv  the 
verification  of  other  conclusions,  drawn  in  other  individual  cases  from 
the  same  laws.  The  experience  which  comes  too  late  to  verify  the 
particular  proposition  to  which  it  refers,  is  not  too  late  to  help  towards 
verifying  the  general  sufficiency  of  the  theory.  The  test  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  science  affords  safe  ground  for  predicting  (and  conse- 
quently for  practically  dealing  with)  what  has  not  yet  happened,  is 
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the  degree  in  which  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  what  has  ac- 
tually occurred.  Before  our  theory  of  the  influence  of  a  particular 
cause,  in  a  given  state  of  circumstances,  can  be  trusted,  we  must  be 
able  to  explain  and  account  for  the  existing  state  of  all  that  portion  of 
the  social  phenomena  which  that  cause  has  a  tendency  to  influence. 
If,  for  instance,  we  would  apply  our  speculations  in  political  economy 
to  the  prediction  or  euidance  of  ^e  phenomena  of  any  country,  we 
must  be  able  to  explain  all  the  mercantile  or  industrial  facts  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  appertaining  to  the  presimt  state  of  that  country :  to  point 
out  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  all  of  them,  and  prove,  or  show  good 
ground  for  supposing,  that  these  causes  did  really  exist.  If  we  cannot 
do  this,  it  is  a  proof  either  that  the  facts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  are  not  yet  completely  known  to  us,  or  that  although  we  know 
the  facts,  we  are  not  masters  of  a  sufficiently  perfect  theory  to  enable 
us  to  assign  their  consequences.  In  either  case  we  are  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  competent  to  draw  conclusions,  either 
speculative  or  practical,  for  mat  country.  In  like  manner,  if  we  would 
attempt  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  any  political  institution  ^ould 
have,  supposing  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  any  given  country ; 
we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  existing  state  of  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  of  whatever  else  depends  Uiereon,  together 
with  the  particular  character  and  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  their 
state  in  respect  to  the  various  elements  of  social  well-being,  are  such 
as  the  institutions  they  have  lived  under,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
circumstances  of  their  nature  or  of  their  position,  were  calculated  to 
produce. 

It  is  therefore  well  said  by  M.  Comte,  that  in  order  to  prove  that 
our  science,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  particular  case,  render  us  com- 
petent to  predict  the  future,  we  must  show  that  they  would  have  ena- 
bled us  to  predict  the  present  and  the  past.  If  there  be  anything 
which  we  could  not  have  predicted,  this  constitutes  a  residual  phenom- 
enon, requiring  further  study  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  ;  and  we 
must  either  search  among  the  circumstances  of  me  particular  case 
until  we  find  one  which,  on  the  principles  of  our  existing  theory,  ac- 
counts for  the  unexplained  phenomenon,  or  we  must  turn  back,  and 
seek  the  explanation  by  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  theory 
itself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  INVERSE  DEDUCTIVE,   OR  HISTORICAL  METHOD. 

§  1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sociological  inquiry.  In  the  first  kind, 
the  question  proposed  is,  what  effect  will  follow  from  a  given  cause,  a 
certain  general  condition  of  social  circumstances  being  presupposed. 
As,  for  example,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  imposing  or  of  repealing 
com  laws,  of  abolishing  monarchy,  or  introducing  universal  suffrage, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society  and  civilization  in  any  European 
country,  or  under  any  other  given  supposition  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society  in  general :  without  reference  to  the  changes 
which  might  take  place,  or  which  may  already  be  in  progress,  in  those 
circumstances.  But  there  is  also  a  second  inquiiy,  namely,  what  are 
the  laws  which  determine  those  general  circumstances  themselves.  In 
this  last  the  question  is,  not  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  given  cause  in 
a  certain  state  of  society,  but  what  are  the  causes  which  produce,  and 
the  phenomena  which  characterize,  States  of  Society  generally.  In 
the  solution  of  this  question  consists  the  general  Science  of  Society ;  by 
which  all  the  conclusions  of  the  other  and  more  special  kind  of  inquiry 
must  be  limited  and  controlled. 

§  2.  In  order  to  conceive  correctly  the  scope  of  this  general  science, 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  subordinate  departments  of  sociological 
speculation,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  with  precision  the  ideas  attached  to 
the  phrase,  "  A  State  of  Society."  What  is  called  a  state  of  society, 
is  the  simultaneous  state  of  all  the  greater  social  facts,  or  phenomena. 
Such  are,  the  degree  of  knowledge,  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture, existing  in  the  community,  and  in  every  class  of  it ;  the  state  of 
industry,  of  wealth  and  its  distribution ;  the  habitual  occupations  of  the 
community;  their  division  into  classes,  and  the  relations  of  those 
classes  to  one  another ;  the  common  beliefs  which  they  entertain  on 
all  the  subjects  most  important  to  mankind,  and  the  degree  of  assur» 
ance  with  which  those  beliefs  are  held  ;  their  tastes,  and  the  character 
and  degree  of  their  aesthetic  development ;  their  form  of  government, 
and  the  more  important  of  their  laws  and  customs.  The  condition  of 
all  these  tilings,  and  of  many  more  which  will  spontaneously  suggest 
themselves,  constitute  the  state  of  society  or  the  state  of  civilization  at 
any  given  time. 

When  states  of  society,  and  the  causes  which  produce  them,  are 
spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  science,  it  is  implied  that  there  exists  a  natu- 
ral correlation  among  these  different  elements ;  that  not  every  variety 
of  combination  of  these  general  social  facts  is  possible,  but  only  cer- 
tain combinations ;  that,  in  short,  there  exist  Uniformities  of  Coexist- 
ence between  the  states  of  the  various  social  phenomena.  And  such 
is  the  truth :  as  is  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  every  one  of  those  phenomena  over  every  other.  It  is  a 
fact  implied  in  the  consensus  of  the  various  parts  of  the  social  body. 

States  of  society  are  like  different  constitutions  or  different  ages  in 
the  physical  frame ;  they  are  conditions  not  of  one  or  a  few  organs  or 
functions,  but  of  the  whole  organism.     Accordingly,  the  information 
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which  we  possess  respecting  past  ages,  and  respecting  the  various  states 
of  society  now  existing  in  different  regions  of  the  eaith,  does,  when 
duly  analyzed,  exhib  it  suchuniformities.  It  is  found  that  when  one 
of  the  features  of  society  is  in  a  particular  state,  a  state  of  all  the  other 
features,  more  or  less  precisely  determinate,  always  coexists  with  it. 

But  the  uniformities  of  coexistence  obtaining  among  phenomena 
which  are  effects  of  causes,  must  (as  we  have  so  often  observed)  be  mere 
corollaries  from  the  laws  of  causation  by  which  these  phenomena  are 
actually  determined.  The  mutual  conelation  between  the  different 
elements  of  each  state  of  society,  is  therefore  a  derivative  law,  result- 
ing from  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  between  one  state  of 
society  and  another :  for  the  proximate  cause  of  every  state  of  society 
is  the  state  of  society  immediately  preceding  it.  The  fundamental 
problem,  therefore,  of  sociology  is  to  find  the  laws  according  to  which 
any  state  of  society  produces  the  state  which  succeeds  it  and  takes  its 
place.  This  opens  the  great  and  vexed  question  of  the  progressive- 
ness  of  man  and  society  ;  an  idea  involved  in  every  just  conception  of 
social  phenomena  as  the  subject  of  a  science. 

§  3.  It  is  one  of  the  characters,  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society,  but  belonging  to  them  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  to  be  conversant  with  a  subject  matter  whose  properties 
are  changeable.  I  do  not  mean  changeable  from  day  to  day,  but  from 
age  to  age :  so  that  not  only  the  qualities  of  individuals  vary,  but  those 
of  the  majority  are  not  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  another. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  extensive  and  constant 
reaction  of  the  effects  upon  their  causes.  The  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  are  placed,  operating  according  to  their  own  laws  and  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  form  the  characters  of  the  men  ;  but  the  men, 
in  their  turn,  mould  and  shape  the  circumstances,  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  come  after  them.  From  this  reciprocal  action  there  must 
necessarily  result  either  a  cycle  or  a  progress.  In  astronomy  also, 
every  fact  is  at  once  effect  and  cause ;  the  successive  positions  of  the 
various  heavenly  bodies  produce  changes  both  in  the  direction  and  in 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  by  which  those  positions  are  determined. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  solar  system,  these  mutual  actions  bring  round 
again,  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  the  former  state  of  circum- 
stances, which  of  course  leads  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
series  in  an  unvarying  order.  Those  bodies,  in  short,  revolve  in 
orbits :  but  there  are  (or,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  astronomy,  there 
might  be)  others  which,  instead  of  an  orbit,  describe  a  trajectory,  or  a 
course  not  returning  into  itself.  One  or  other  of  these  must  be  the 
type  to  which  human  affairs  must  also  confonn. 

One  of  the  thinkers  who  earliest  conceived  the  succession  of  histori- 
cal events  as  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  endeavored  to  discover  these 
laws  by  an  analytical  survey  of  history.  Vice,  the  celebrated  authgr  of 
the  Scienza  Nuova,  adopted  tlie  former  of  these  opinions.  He  con- 
ceived the  phenomena  of  human  society  as  revolving  in  an  orbit ;  as 
going  through  periodically  the  same  series  of  changes.  Though  there 
were  not  wanting  circumstances  tending  to  give  some  plausibility  to 
this  view,  it  would  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny  :  and  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded Vice  in  this  kind  of  speculations  have  universally  adopted  the 
idea  of  a  trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu  of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 
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The  words  Progress  and  Progresshenesa,  are  not  here  to  be 

stood  BA  synonymous  with  improvomcnt  and  tendency  to  improvaei 
It  id  conceivable  that  tlic  laws  of  human  nature  might  detenniDe.B 
even  necessitate,  a  certain  scries  of  clianges  in  man  and  society,  m 
might  not  in  every  case,  or  which  might  not  on  the  whole,  be  impnw 
ments.  It  is  my  belief  indeed  that  the  general  tendency  is,  and  ^ 
continue  to  be,  saving  occasional  exceptions,  one  of  improvemaiii 
tendency  towards  a  better  and  happier  state.  But  this  is  not  a  n* 
tion  of  the  method  of  the  social  science,  but  an  ultimate  resuk  ci  At 
science  itself.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  a  progn» 
ive  change  both  hi  the  character  of  the  human  race,  and  in  Uieir  i* 
ward  circumstances  so  far  as  moulded  by  themselves :  that  in  eacbflfr 
cessive  age  the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are  different  from  vta 
tliey  were  in  the  age  preceding,  and  still  more  different  from  any  p» 
vious  age.  The  periods  at  which  these  successive  changes  are  Mt 
apparent  (according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  M.  Comte)  are  ii 
vals  of  one  generation,  dunng  which  a  new  set  of  human  beings  I 
been  educated,  have  grown  up  from  childhood,  and  taken 
of  society. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  human  race  is  the  foundation  on  whida 
method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social  science  has  been  of  late  jen 
erected,  far  supenor  to  either  of  the  two  modes  which  had  previcNiriy 
been  prevalent,  the  chemical  or  experimental,  and  the  geometriol 
modes.  This  method,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  motf 
advanced  thinkers  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  consim 
in  attempting,  by  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  general  facts  of  history, 
to  discover  (what  these  philosophers  term)  the  law  of  progress :  vAnA 
law,  once  ascertained,  must  according  to  them  enable  us  to  pz«diet 
future  events,  just  as  aflcr  a  few  terms  of  an  infinite  series  in  algeln 
we  ai'o  able  to  detect  the  principle  of  regularity  in  their  recurreneo, 
and  to  predict  the  rest  of  the  series  to  any  number  of  terms  ^^'e  please. 
The  principal  aim  of  historical  speculation  in  Franco,  of  late  vean^ 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  law.  But  while  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
great  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  historical  knowledge  by 
this  school,  I  cannot  but  deem  them  (with  the  single  exception  of  Bl 
Ct)mto)  to  bo  chargeable  vnth  a  fundamental  misconception  of  dw 
true  method  of  social  philosophy.  The  misconception  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  the  order  of  succession  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
among  the  different  states  of  society  and  civilization  which  histoir 

E resents  to  us,  even  if  that  order  were  more  rigidly  uniform  than  it 
as  yet  been  proved  to  be,  could  ever  amount  to  a  law  of  nature.  It 
can  only  be  an  empirical  law.  The  succession  of  states  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  human  society  cannot  have  an  independent  law  of  its  own; 
it  must  depend  upon  the  psychological  and  ethological  laws  which 
govern  the  action  of  circumstances  on  men  and  of  men  on  circum- 
stances. It  is  conceivable  that  those  laws  may  be  such,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  human  race  such,  as  to  determine  the 
succossivO  transformations  of  man  and  society  to  one  given  and  un- 
varying order.  But  even  if  the  case  be  so,  it  cannot  be  the  idtimatip 
aim  of  science  to  discover  an  empirical  law.  Until  that  law  can  be 
connected  with  tlie  psychological  and  ethological  laws  upon  which  it 
depends,  and,  by  the  consilience  of  deduction  d  priori  with  historical 
evidence,  can  be  converted  fix)m  an  empirical  law  into  a  scientific  one, 
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k  i^azmot  be  relied  upon  for  the  prediction  of  future  events,  beyond,  at 
most,  strictly  adjacent  cases.  Now,  M.  Comte  alone  has  seen  the 
necessity  of  thus  connecting  all  our  generalizations  from  history  with 
ihe  laws  of  human  nature ;  and  he  alone,  therefore,  has  arrived  at 
any  results  truly  scientific;  though  in  the  speculations  of  others  there 
will  be  found  many  happy  apergus,  and  valuable  hints  for  future 
philosophers. 

§  4.  But,  while  it  is  an  imperative  rule  never  to  introduce  any 
generalizations  from  history  into  the  social  science  unless  sufficient 
grounds  can  be  pointed  out  for  it  in  human  nature,  I  do  not  think  any 
one  will  contend  that  it  would  have  been  possible,  setting  out  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  from  the  general  circumstances  of 
raan^s  position  in  the  universe,  to  determine  a  priori  the  order  in  which 
human  development  must  take  place,  and  to  predict,  consequently, 
the  general  facts  of  history  up  to  the  present  time.  The  initial  stages 
of  human  progress — when  man,  as  yet  unmodified  by  society,  and 
characterized  only  by  the  instincts  resulting  directly  from  his  organi- 
zation, was  acted  upon  by  outward  objects  of  a  comparatively  simple 
and  universal  character — might  indeed,  as  M.  Comte  remarks,  be 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  which  moreover  is  the  only 
possible  mode  of  ascertaining  them,  since  of  that  form  of  human  ex- 
istence no  direct  memorials  are  preserved.  But  (as  he  justly  observes) 
afier  the  first  few  terms  of  the  series,  the  influence  exercised  over  each 
generation  by  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  becomes  more  and 
more  preponderant  over  all  other  influences ;  until  at  length  what  wo 
now  are  and  do,  is  in  a  very  small  degree  the  result  of  the  universal 
circumstances  of  the  human  race,  or  even  of  our  own  circumstances 
acting  through  the  original  qualities  of  our  species,  but  mainly  of  the 
qualities  produced  in  us  by  the  whole  previous  history  of  humanity. 
So  long  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions  between  Circumstances  and 
Man,  each  successive  term  being  composed  of  an  ever  greater  number 
and  variety  of  parts,  could  not  possibly  be  calculated  from  the  elemen- 
tary laws  which  produce  it,  by  merely  human  faculties.  The  mere 
length  of  the  scries  would  be  a  sufiicient  obstacle,  since  a  slight  error 
in  any  one  of  the  terms  would  augment  in  rapid  progression  at  every 
subsequent  step. 

If,  therefore,  the  series  of  the  effects  themselves  did  not,  when  ex- 
amined as  a  whole,  manifest  any  regularity,  we  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  construct  a  general  science  of  society.  We  must  in  that  case  have 
contented  ourselves  with  that  subordinate  order  of  sociological  specu- 
lation formerly  notic€Ml,  namely,  with  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  cause,  in  a  state  of 
society  8U])po8ed  to  be  fixed ;  a  knowledge  sufiicient  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  exigencies  of  daily  political  practice,  but  liable  to  fail  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  progressive  movement  of  society  is  one  of  the  in- 
fluencing elements ;  and  therefore  more  precarious  in  proportion  as 
the  case  is  more  important.  But  since  both  the  natural  varieties  of 
mankind,  and  the  original  diversities  of  local  circumstances,  are  much 
less  considerable  than  the  points  of  agreement,  there  will  naturally  be 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  progressive  development  of  man 
and  of  his  works.  And  this  uniformity  (as  M.  Comte  remarks  with 
much  justice)  tenda  to  become  greater,  not  less,  as  society  advances; 
4D 
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since  the  evolution  of  each  people,  which  is  at  first  determined  exclu- 
sively by  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  people,  is  gradually 
brought  under  the  influence  (which  becomes  stronger  as  civilizatiom 
advances)  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  have  been  influenced.  History  accordingly  does,  when 
judiciously  examined,  afford  Empirical  Laws  of  Society.  And  the 
problem  of  general  sociology  is  to  ascertain  these,  and  connect  them 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature  by  deductions  showing  that  such  were 
the  derivative  laws  naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  consequences  of 
those  ultimate  ones. 

It  is  indeed,  in  most  cases,  hardly  possible,  even  after  history  has 
suggested  the  derivative  law,  to  demonstrate  a  priori  that  such  was  • 
the  only  order  of  succession  or  of  coexistence  in  which  the  eflects 
could,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  have  been  pro- 
duced. Wo  can  at  most  make  out  that  there  were  strong  a  pri4nri 
reasons  for  expecting  it,  and  that  no  other  order  of  succession  or  co- 
existence would  have  been  by  any  means  so  likely  to  result  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  position  upon  earth.  This,  Jbowever — which, 
in  the  Inverse  Deductive  Method  that  we  are  now  characterizing,  is  a 
real  process  of  verification — ^is  as  indispensable  (to  be  more  so  is  im- 
possible) as  verification  by  specific  experience  has  been  shown  to  be 
where  the  conclusion  is  originally  obtained  by  the  direct  way  of  deduc- 
tion. The  empirical  laws  must  be  the  result  of  but  a  few  instances, 
since  few  nations  have  ever  attained  at  all,  and  still  fewer  by  their  own 
independent  development,  a  high  stage  of  social  progress.  If,  there- 
ifore,  even  one  or  two  of  these  few  instances  be  insufficiently  known,  or 
imperfectly  analyzed  into  its  elements,  and  therefore  not  adequately 
compared  with  other  instances,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a 
wrong  empirical  law  will  result  instead  of  the  right  one.  Accordingly  * 
the  most  erroneous  generEdizations  are  continually  made  from  the 
course  of  history  :  not  only  in  this  country,  where  history  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  be  at  all  cultivated  as  a  science,  but  in  other  countries, 
where  it  is  so  cultivated,  and  by  persons  well  versed  in  it.  The  only 
check  or  corrective  is,  constant  veiification  by  psychological  and  etho- 
logical  laws.  Wc  may  add  to  this,  that  no  one  but  a  person  compe- 
tently skilled  in  those  laws  is  capable  of  preparing  the  materials  for 
histoiical  generalization  by  analyzing  the  facts  of  history,  or  even  by 
observing  the  social  phenomena  of  his  own  time.  No  other  will  be 
aware  of  the  comparative  importance  of  different  facts,  nor  conse- 
quently know  what  facts  he  is  to  look  out  for,  or  what  to  observe ;  still 
less  w41l  he  be  capable  of  estimating  the  evidence  of  those  facts  which, 
as  is  the  case  with  most,  cannot  be  observed  directly,  but  must  be  in- 
ferred from  marks. 

§  5.  The  Empirical  Laws  of  Society  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are 
uniformities  of  coexistence,  some  of  succession.  According  as  the 
science  is  occupied  in  ascertaining  and  verifying  the  former  sort  of 
uniformities,  or  the  latter,  M.  Comto  gives  it  the  title  of  Social  Statics, 
or  of  Social  Dynamics ;  conformably  to  the  distinction  in  mechanics 
between  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  and  those  of  movement ;  or  in 
biology,  between  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of  life.  The  first 
branch  of  the  science  ascertains  the  conditions  of  stability  in  the  social 
union;  the  second,  the  laws  of  progress.     Social  Dynamics  is  the  the- 
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ory  of  Society  considered  in  a  state  of  progressire  movement ;  while 
Social  Statics  is  the  theory  of  the  consensus  already  spoken  of  as  exists 
ing  among  the  different  parts  of  the  social  organism ;  in  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  contemporaneous  so- 
cial phenomena ;  ''  making  provisionally,  as  far  as  possible,  abstrac- 
tion, for  scientific  purposes,  of  the  fundamental  movement  which  is  at 
all  times  gradually  modifying  the  whole  of  them. 

"  In  this  first  point  of  view,"  continues  M.  Comte,*  "  the  previsions 
of  sociology  will  enable  us  to  infer  one  from  another  (subject  to  ulte^ 
rior  veiification  by  direct  observation)  the  various  characteristic  marks 
of  each  distinct  mode  of  social  existence ;  in  a  manner  essentially  anal- 
ogous to  what  is  now  habitually  practised  in  the  anatomy  of  the  physi- 
cal body.     This  preliminary  aspect,  therefore,  of  political  science,  of 
necessity  supposes  that  (contrary  to  the  existing  habits  of  philosophers) 
each  of  the  numerous  elements  of  the  social  state,  ceasing  to  be  looked 
at  independently  and  absolutely,  shall  be  always  and  exclusively  con- 
sidered relatively  to  all  the  other  elements,  with  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  united  by  mutual  interdependence.     It  would  be  superfluous  to 
insist  here  upon  the  great  and  constant  utility  of  this  branch  of  socio- 
logical -speculation ;  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  indispensable  basis  of 
the  theory  of  social  progress,  every  rational  conception  of  which  pre- 
supposes the  continued  preservation  of  the  corresponding  social  or- 
ganism.    It  may,  moreover,  be  employed,  immediately  and  of  itself, 
to  supply  the  place,  provisionally  at  least,  of  direct  observation,  which 
in  many  cases  is  not  always  practicable  for  some  of  the  elements  of 
society,  the  real  condition  of  which  may  however  be  sufficiently  judged 
of  by  means  of  the  relations  which  connect  them  with  others  previously 
known.     The  history  of  the  sciences  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
habitual  importance  of  this  auxiliary  resource,  by  reminding  us,  for 
example,  how  the  vulgar  errors  of  mere  erudition  concerning  the  pro- 
tended acquirements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  higher  astronomy, 
were  irrevocably  dissipated  (even  before  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  them  by  a  sounder  erudition)  from  the  single  consideration  of  the 
inevitable  connexion  between  the  general  state  of  astronomy  and  that 
of  abstract  geometry,  then  evidently  in  its  infancy.     It  would  be  easy 
to  cite  a  multitude  of  analogous  cases,  the  character  of  which  could 
admit  of  no  dispute.     In  order  to  avoid  exaggeration,  however,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  these  necessary  relations  among  the  different 
aspects  of  society  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  so  simple  and 
precise  that  the  results  observed  could  only  have  arisen  from  some 
one  mode  of  mutual  coordination.     Such  a  notion,  already  too  narrow 
in  the  science  of  life,  would  be  completely  at  variance  with  the  still 
more  complex  nature   of  sociological   speculations.     But  the  exact 
estimation  of  these  limits  of  variation,  both  in  the  healthy  and  in  the 
morbid  state,  constitutes,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
natural  body,  an  indispensable  complement  to  every  theory  61  Socio- 
logical Statics ;  without  which  the  indirect  exploration  above  spoken 
of  would  often  lead  into  error. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  for  methodically  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  a  necessary  relation  between  all  the  possible  aspects  of  the  same 
social  organism;  a  point  on  which,  moreover,  in  principle  at  least, 

*  C«un  de  PkUoMpkit  Pomtim,  hr.,  325-0. 
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there  is  now  little  difierence  of  opiuion  among  sound  thinkers.  From 
whichever  of  the  social  elements  we  choose  to  set  out,  we  may  easily 
recognize  that  it  has  always  a  connexion,  more  or  less  immediate,  with 
all  the  other  elements,  even  with  those  which  at  first  sight  appear  the 
most  independent  of  iL  The  dynamical  consideration  of  the  progress- 
ive development  of  civilized  humanity,  affords,  no  doubt,  a  still  more 
efficacious  means  of  effecting  this  interesting  verification  of  the  cansen- 
9U9  of  the  social  phenomena,  by  displagring  the  manner  in  which  every 
change  in  any  one  part,  operates  immediately,  or  very  speedily,  upon 
til  the  rest  But  this  indication  may  be  preceded,  or  at  all  eventa 
followed,  by  a  confirmation  of  a  purely  statical  kind;  for,  in  politics 
as  in  mechanics,  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  object  to 
another  proves  a  connexion  between  them.  Without  descending  to 
the  minute  interdependence  of  the  different  branches  of  any  one 
science  or  art,  is  it  not  evident  that  among  the  different  sciences,  as 
well  as  among  most  of  the  arts,  there  exists  such  a  connexion,  that  if 
the  state  of  any  one  well-marked  division  of  them  is  sufficiently  known 
to  us,  we  can  with  real  scientific  assurance  infer,  from  their  necessary 
correlation,  the  contemporaneous  state  of  every  one  of  the  others  ?  By 
a  further  extension  of  this  consideration,  we  may  conceive  the  neces- 
sary relation  which  exists  between  the  condition  of  the  sciences  in 
Seneral  and  that  of  the  arts  in  general,  except  that  the  mutual  depen- 
ence  is  less  intense  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  indirect.  The  same  is 
the  case  when,  instead  of  considering  the  aggregate  of  the  social  phe- 
nomena in  some  one  people,  we  examine  it  smniltaneously  in  different 
contemporaneous  nations ;  between  whi(;h  the  perpetual  reciprocity  of 
influence,  especially  in  modem  times,  cannot  be  contested,  although 
the  consensus  must  in  this  case  be  ordinarily  of  a  less  decided  charac- 
ter, and  must  decrease  gradually  with  the  affinity  of  the  cases  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  points  of  contact,  so  as  at  last,  in  some  cases,  to 
disappear  almost  entirely ;  as  for  example  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia,  of  which  the  various  general  states  of  society  appear 
to  have  been  hitherto  almost  independent  of  one  another." 

M.  Comte  proceeds  to  illustrate,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  discrimi- 
nation, one  of  the  most  impoitant,  and  until  lately,  most  neglected,  of 
the  great  principles  which,  in  this  division  of  the  social  science,  may 
be  considered  as  established;  namely,  the  necessary  correlation  be- 
tween the  form  of  government  existing  in  any  society,  and  the  contem- 
Soraneous  state  of  civilization :  a  natural  law,  which  stamps  the  endless 
iscussions  and  innumerable  theories  respecting  forms  of  government  in 
the  abstract,  as  fruitless  and  worthless,  save  only  (in  some  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  cases)  as  a  preparatory  treatment  of  some  smaU 
portion  of  what  may  be  afterwards  used  as  material  for  a  better 
philosophy. 

As  already  remarked,  one  of  the  main  results  of  the  science  of  social 
statics  would  be  to  ascertain  the  requisites  of  stable  political  union. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which,  being  found  in  all  societies  with- 
out exception,  and  in  the  greatest  degree  where  the  social  union  is 
most  complete,  may  be  considered  (when  psychological  and  ethological 
laws  confirm  the  indication)  as  conditions  of  the  existence  of  society. 
For  example,  no  society  has  ever  been  held  together  without  laws,  or 
usages  equivalent  to  them ;  without  tribunals,  and  an  organized  force 
of  some  sort  to  execute  their  decisions.     There  have  always  been  a 
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chief,  or  chiefs,  whom,  with  more  or  less  strictness  and  in  cases  more 
or  less  accurately  defined,  the  rest  of  the  community  obeyed,  or  ac- 
cording to  general  opinion  were  bound  to  obey.  By  following  out  this 
course  of  inquiry,  we  should  fi^d  a  number  of  requisites,  which  have 
been  present  in'  every  society  that  has  held  together ;  and  on  the  ces- 
sation of  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  society,  or  has  reconstructed  itself 
as  such  upon  some  new  basis,  in  which  the  conditions  were  conformed 
to.  Although  these  results,  obttaned  by  comparing  different  forms  and 
states  of  society,  amount  in  themselves  only  to  empirical  laws ;  some  of 
them,  when  once  suggested,  are  found  to  follow  with  so  much  proba- 
bility from  general  laws  of  human  nature,  that  the  consilience  of  the 
two  processes  raises  the  evidence  to  complete  proof,  and  the  generali- 
zations to  the  rank  of  scientific  truths. 

This  seems  to  be  affirmable  (for  instance)  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  following  passage ;  forming  part  of  a  criticism  on  the  negative 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  I  quote,  although  (at 
m  some  former  instances)  from  myself,  because  I  have  no  better  way 
of  illustrating  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  the  kind  of  theorems  ot 
which  sociological  statics  would  consist. 

'*  The  very  first  element  of  the  social  union,  obedience  to  a  grovem- 
ment  of  some  sort,  has  not  been  found  so  easy  a  thing  to  establish  in 
the  world.  Among  a  timid  and  spiiidess  race,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  plains  of  tropical  countries,  passive  obedience  may  be  of 
natural  growth ;  though  even  there  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been 
found  among  any  people  with  whom  fatalism,  or  in  other  words,  sub- 
mission to  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as  the  decree  of  God,  did  not 
prevail  as  a  religious  doctrine.  But  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  brave 
and  warlike  race  to  submit  their  individual  arbitrium  to  any  common 
umpire,  has  always  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  short  of 
supernatural  power  has  been  deemed  adequate  to  overcome  it ;  and 
such  tribes  have  always  assigned  to  the  first  institution  of  civil  society 
a  divine  origin.  So  differently  did  those  judge  who  knew  savage  man 
by  actual  experience,  from  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  him 
except  in  the  civilized  state.  In  modem  Europe  itself,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  to  subdue  the  feudal  anarchy  and  bring  the  whole 
people  of  any  European  nation  into  subjection  to  government  (although 
Christianity  m  its  most  concentrated  form  was  cooperating  with  all  its 
influences  in  the  work)  required  thrice  as  many  centuries  as  have 
elapsed  since  that  time. 

*'  Now  if  these  philosophers  had  known  human  nature  under  any 
other  type  than  that  of  their  own  age,  and  of  the  particular  classes  of 
society  among  whom  they  moved,  it  would  have  occurred  to  them, 
that  wherever  this  habituad  submission  to  law  and  government  has  been 
firmly  and  durably  established,  and  yet  the  vigor  jand  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  resisted  its  establishment  have  been  in  any  degree  pre- 
served, certain  requisites  have  existed,  certain  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled,  of  which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal. 

"  First :  there  has  existed,  ^for  all  who  were  accounted  citizens— for 
all  who  were  not  slaves,  kept  down  by  brute  force— a  system  of  edu» 
cation,  beginning  with  infancy  and  continued  through  life,  of  which^ 
whatever  else  it  might  include,  one  main  and  incessant  ingredient  was 
restraining  discipline.  To  train  the  human  being  in  the  habit,  and 
dience  the  power,  ci  subordinating  his  personal  impubes  and  aims  te 
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what  were  considered  the  ends  of  society;  of  adhering,  against  all 
temptation,  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  those  ends  prescribed ;  of 
controlling  in  himself  all  those  feelings  which  were  liable  to  militate 
against  those  ends,  and  encouraging  ^1  such  as  tended  towards  them ;  , 
this  was  the  purpose,  to  which  every  outward  motive  that  the  authority 
directing  the  system  could  command,  and  every  inward  power  or  prin- 
ciple which  its  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  it  to  evoke,  were 
endeavored  to  be  rendered  instrumental.  This  system  of  discipline 
wrought,  in  the  Grecian  states,  by  the  conjunct  influences  of  religion, 
poetry,  and  law;  among  the  Romans,  by  ibose  of  religion  and  law;  in 
modem  and  Christian  countries,  mainly  by  religion,  with  little  of  the 
direct  agency,  but  generally  more  or  less  of  the  indirect  support  and 
countenance,  of  law.  And  whenever  and  in  proportion  as  the  strict- 
ness of  this  discipline  was  relaxed,  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to 
anarchy  reasserted  itself;  the  state  became  disorganized  from  vrithin ; 
mutual  conflict  for  selfish  ends,  neutralized  the  energies  which  were 
required  to  keep  up  the  contest  ag^nst  natural  causes  of  evil ;  and  the 
nation,  afler  a  longer  or  briefer  interval  of  progressive  decline,  became 
either  the  slave  ofa  despotism,  or  the  prey  of  a  foreign  invader. 

"  The  second  condition  of  permanent  political  society  has  been 
found  to  be,  the  existence,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  feeling  of 
allegiance  or  loyalty.  This  feeling  may  vaiy  in  its  objects,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  form  of  government ;  but  whether  in  a 
democracy  or  m  a  monarchy,  its  essence  is  always  the  same ;  viz., 
that  there  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  something  which  is  settled, 
something  permanent,  and  not  to  be  called  in  question;  something 
which,  by  general  agreement,  has  a  right  to  be  where  it  is,  and  to  be 
secure  against  disturbance,  whatever  else  may  change.  This  feeling 
may  attach  itself,  as  among  the  Jews  (and  indeed  in  most  of  the  com- 
monwealths of  antiquity),  to  a  common  God  or  gods ;  the  prolecton 
and  guardians  of  their  state.  Or  it  may  attach  itself  to  certain  persons, 
who  are  deemed  to  be,  whether  by  divine  appointment,  by  long  pre- 
scription, or  by  the  general  recognition  of  their  superior  capacity  and 
worthiness,  this  righdful  guides  and  guardians  of  the  rest.  Or  it  may 
attach  itself  to  laws ;  to  ancient  liberties,  or  ordinances  ;  to  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  political,  or  even  the  domestic,  institutions  of  the 
state.  But  in  all  political  societies  which  have  had  a  durable  existence, 
there  has  been  some  fixed  point;  something  which  men  agreed  in 
holding  sacred ;  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  lawful  to  contest  in 
theoiT,  but  which  no  one  could  either  fear  or  hope  to  see  shaken  in 
practice;  which,  in  short  (except  perhaps  during  some  temporary 
crisis),  was  in  the  common  estimation  placed  above  discussion.  An^ 
the  necessity  of  this  may  easily  be  made  evident.  A  state  never  is, 
nor  until  mankind  are  vastly  improved,  can  hope  to  be,  for  any  long 
time  exempt  from  internal  dissension ;  for  there  neither  is  nor  has  ever 
been  any  state  of  society  in  which  collisions  did  not  occur  between  the 
immediate  interests  and  passions  of  powerful  sections  of  the  people. 
What,  then,  enables  society  to  weather  these  storms,  and  pass  through 
turbulent  times  vrithout  any  permanent  weakening  of  the  ties  which 
hold  it  together  1  Precisely  this — that  however  important  the  interests 
about  which  men  &11  out,  the  conflict  does  not  affect  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system  of  social  union  which  happens  to  exist ;  nor 
threaten  lai^ge  porticos  of  the  community  with  the  sabvennoii  of  tlut 
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on  which  they  have  built  their  calculations,  and  with  which  their  hopes 
and  aims  have  become  identified.  But  when  the  questioning  of  these 
fundamental  principles  is  (nut  an  occasional  disease,  but)  the  habitual 
condition  of  the  body  politic  ;  and  when  all  the  violent  animosities  are 
called  forth,  which  spring  naturally  from  such  a  situation,  the  state  is 
virtually  in  a  position  of  civil  war ;  and  can  never  long  remain  free 
from  it  in  act  and  fact. 

"  The  third  essential  condition,  which  has  existed  in  all  durable  politi- 
cal societies,  is  a  strong  and  active  principle  of  nationality.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  mean  a  senseless  antipathy  to  foreigners ; 
or  a  cherishing  of  absurd  peculiarities  because  they  are  national ;  or  a 
refusal  to  adopt  what  has  been  found  good  by  other  countries.  In  all 
these  senses,  the  nations  which  have  had  the  strongest  national  spirit 
have  had  the  least  nationality.  We  mean  a  principle  of  sympathy,  not 
of  hostility ;  of  union,  not  of  separation.  We  mean  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  among  those  who  live  under  the  same  government,  and 
are  contained  within  the  same  natural  or  historical  boundaries.  We 
mean,  that  one  part  of  the  community  shall  not  consider  themselves  as 
foreigners  with  regard  to  another  part ;  that  they  shall  cherish  the  tie 
which  holds  them  together ;  shall  feel  that  they  arc  one  people,  that 
their  lot  is  cast  together,  that  evil  to  any  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is 
evil  to  themselves,  and  that  they  cannot  selfishly  free  themselves  from 
their  share  of  any  common  inconvenience  by  severing  the  connexion.  ■< 
How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  every  one 
knows.  How  happily  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  her  tyranny,  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  feeling  of  a  common  country  among  ike  provinces 
of  her  vast  and  divided  empire,  will  appear  when  any  one  who  has 
given  due  attention  to  the  suoject  shall  taKe  the  trouble  to  point  it  out. 
In  modem  times  the  countries  which  have  had  that  feeling  in  the 
strongest  degree  have  been  the  most  powerful  countries ;  England, 
France,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  territory  and  resources,  Holland 
and  Switzerland ;  while  England,  in  her  connexion  with  Ireland,  is  one 
of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  consequences  of  its  absence.  Every 
Italian  knows  why  Italy  is  under  a  foreigpi  yoke ;  every  German  knows 
what  maintains  despotism  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  the  evils  of  Spain 
flow  as  much  from  the  absence  of  nationality  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  from  the  presence  of  it  in  their  relations  with  foreigners; 
while  the  completest  illustration  of  all  is  afforded  by  the  republics  of  . 
South  America,  where  the  parts  of  one  and  the  same  state  adhere  so 
slightly  together,  that  no  sooner  does  any  province  think  itself  ag- 
grieved by  the  general  government  than  it  proclaims  itself  a  separate 
nation.'' 

§  6.  While  the  derivative  laws  of  social  statics  are  ascertained  by 
analyzing  different  states  of  society,  and  comparing  them  with  one 
anouier,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  their  succession ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  successive  order  is,  on  the  contrary,  predominant  in  the 
study  of  social  dynamics,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  observe  and  explain 
the  sequences  of  social  conditions.  This  branch  of  the  social  science 
would  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be  made,  if  every  one  of  the  leading 
general  circumstances  of  each  generation  were  traced  to  its  causes  in 
the  generation  immediately  preceding.  But  the  consensus  is  so  com- 
plete (especially  in  modem  hbAry),  that  in  the  filiation  of  one  gener- 
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adon  and  another,  it  is  the  whole  which  produces  the  whole,  rather 
than  any  part  a  part.  Little  progress  therefore  can  be  made  in  estab- 
lishing the  filiation,  directly  from  laws  of  human  nature,  without  baring 
first  ascertained  the  immediate  or  derivative  laws  according  to  which 
social  states  generate  one  another  as  society  advances ;  the  axiomnta 
fnedia  of  General  Sociology. 

The  empirical  laws  which  are  most  readily  obtained  by  generaliza- 
tion from  history  do  not  amount  to  this ;  they  are  not  the  "  middle 
principles''  themselves,  but  only  evidence  towards  the  estabHshment 
of  such  principles.  They  consist  of  certain  general  tendencies  which 
may  be  perceived  in  society ;  a  progressive  increase  of  some  social 
elements  and  diminution  of  others,  or  a  gradual  change  in  the  general 
character  of  certain  elements.  It  is  easily  seen,  for  instance,  that,  as 
society  advances,  mental  tend  more  and  more  to  prevail  ovef  bodily 
qualities,  and  masses  over  individuals :  that  the  occupation  of  all  that 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  not  under  external  restraint  is  at  first 
chiefly  military,  but  society  becomes  progressively  more  and  more  en- 
grossed with  productive  pursuits,  and  the  military  spirit  gradually  gives 
way  to  the  industrial :  to  which  many  other  similar  truths  might  easily 
be  added.  And  with  generalizations  of  this  description,  ordinary  in- 
quirers, even  of  the  historical  school  now  predominant  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  satisfied.  But  these  and  all  such  results  are  still  at  too  great 
a  distance  firom  the  elementary  laws  of  human  nature  on  which  they 
depend, — too  many  links  intervene,  and  the  concurrence  of  causes  at 
each  link  is  far  too  complicated, — to  enable  those  propositions  to  be 
presented  as  direct  corollaries  firom  those  elementary  principles.  They 
nave,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  most  inquirers,  remained  m  the  state 
of  empirical  laws,  applicable  only  within  the  bounds  of  actual  obser- 
vation ;  without  any  means  of  determining  their  real  limits,  and  of 
judging  whether  the  changes  which  have  hitherto  been  in  progress 
are  destined  to  continue  indefinitely,  or  to  terminate,  or  even  to  be 
reversed. 

§  7.  In  order  to  obtain  better  empirical  laws,  we  must  not  rest  sat- 
isfied with  noting  the  progressive  changes  which  manifest  themselves 
in  the  separate  elements  of  society,  and  in  which  nothing  is  indicated 
but  the  relation  of  the  fragments  of  the  effect  to  corresponding  frag- 
ments of  the  cause.  It  is  neccissary  to  combine  the  statical  view  of 
social  phenomena  with  the  dynamical,  considering  not  only  the  pro- 
gressive changes  of  the  different  elements,  but  the  contemporaneous 
condition  of  each ;  and  thus  obtain  empirically  the  law  of  correspond- 
ence not  only  between  the  simultaneous  states,  but  between  the  simul- 
taneous changes,  of  those  elements.  This  law  of  correspondence  it  is, 
which,  after  being  duly  verified  ex  priori^  will  become  the  real  scien- 
tific derivative  law  of  die  development  of  humanity  and  human  affairs. 

In  the  difficult  process  of  observation  and  comparison  which  is  hero 
required,  it  would  evidently  be  a  very  great  assistance  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  fact,  that  some  one  element  in  the  complex  existence 
of  social  man  is  preeminent  over  all  others  as  the  prime  agent  of  the 
social  movement.  For  we  could  then  take  the  progress  of  that  one 
element  as  the  central  chain,  to  each  successive  link  of  which,  the  cor- 
responding links  of  all  the  other  progressions  being  appended,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  facts  would  by  this  alon^be  presented  m  a  kind  of  spon- 
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taneous  order,  far  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  real  order  of  their 
filiation  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  merely  empirical  process. 

Now,  the  evidence  of  history  and  the  evidence  of  human  nature 
combine,  by  a  most  striking  instance  of  consilience,  to  show  that  there 
is  really  one  social  element  which  is  thus  predominant,  and  almost 
paramount,  among  the  agents  of  the  social  progression.  This  is,  the 
state  of  the  speculative  faculties  of  mankind ;  including  the  nature  of 
the  speculative  belief  which  by  any  means  they  have  arrived  at,  con- 
cerning themselves  and  the  world  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  and  one  very  little  likely  to  be  committed, 
to  assert  that  speculation,  intellectual  activity,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is 
among  the  more  powerful  propensities  of  human  nature,  or  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  lives  of  any,  save  decidedly  exceptional  individuals.  But 
notwithstanding  the  relative  weakness  of  this  principle  among  other 
sociological  agents,  its  influence  is  the  main  determining  cause  of  the 
social  progress ;  all  the  other  dispositions  of  our  naturo  which  con- 
tribute to  that  progress,  being  dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of 
accomplishing  their  share  of  the  work.  Thus  (to  take  the  most  obvious 
case  first),  the  impelling  force  to  most  of  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  arts  of  life,  is  the  desire  of  increased  material  comfort ;  but  as  we 
can  only  act  upon  external  objects  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of 
them,  the  state  of  knowledge  at  any  time  is  the  impassable  limit  of 
the  industrial  improvements  possible  at  that  time ;  and  the  progp'ess  of 
industry  must  follow,  and  depend  upon,  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
The  same  thing  may  be  shown  to  bo  true,  though  it  is  not  quite  so 
obvious,  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.  Further,  as  the  strongest 
propensities  of  human  nature  (being  the  purely  selfish  ones,  and  those 
of  a  sympathetic  character  which  partake  most  of  the  nature  of  selfish- 
ness) evidently  tend  in  themselves  to  disunite  mankind,  not  to  unite 
them — to  make  them  rivals,  not  confederates;  social  existence  is  only 
possible  by  a  disciplining  of  those  more  powerful  propensities,  which 
consists  in  subordinating  them  to  a  common  system  of  opinions.  The 
degree  of  this  subordination  is  the  measure  of  the  completeness  of  the 
social  union,  and  the  nature  of  the  common  opinions  determines  its 
kind.  But  in  order  that  mankind  should  conform  their  actions  to  any 
set  of  opinions,  these  opinions  must  exist,  must  be  believed  by  them. 
And  thus,  the  state  of  the  speculative  faculties,  the  character  of  the 
propositions  assented  to  by  the  intellect,  essentially  determines  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  community,  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  determines  the  physical. 

Tliese  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  general  facts  of  history.  Every  considera- 
ble change  historically  known  to  us  in  the  condition  of  any  portion  of 
mankind,  has  been  preceded  by  a  change,  of  proportional  extent,  in 
the  state  of  their  knowledge,  or  in  their  prevalent  l>elie&.  As  between 
any  given  state  of  speculation,  and  the  correlative  state  of  everything 
else,  it  was  almost  always  the  former  which  first  showed  itself;  though 
the  eficcts,  no  doubt,  reacted  potently  upon  the  cause.  Every  con- 
nderable  advance  in  material  civilization  has  been  preceded  by  an 
advance  in  knowledge  \  and  when  any  great  social  change  has  come 
to  pass,  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  society 
had  taken  place  shortly  before.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Chnstianit|f, 
Protestantism,  the  negative  philosophy  of  modem  Europe,  and  iti 
4E 
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positive  science — each  of  these  has  been  a  primary  agent  in  making 
society  what  it  was  at  each  successive  period,  while  society  was  but 
secondarily  instrumental  in  making  thetn,  each  of  them  (so  far  as  causes 
can  be  assigned  for  its  existence)  being  mainly  an  emanation  not  from 
the  practical  life  of  the  period,  but  from  the  state  of  belief  and  thought 
during  some  time  previous.  The  weakness  of  the  speculative  pro- 
pensity has  not,  therefore,  prevented  the  progress  of  speculation  nx>m 
governing  that^f  society  at  large ;  it  has  only,  and  too  often,  prevented 
progress  altogether,  where  the  intellectual  progression  has  come  to  an 
early  stand  for  want  of  sufficiiently  favorable  circumstances. 

From  this  accumulated  evidence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that 
the  order  of  human  progression  in  all  respects  will  be  a  corollary  dedu- 
cible  from  the  order  of  progression  in  tne  intellectual  convictions  of 
mankind,  that  is,  from  the  law  of  the  successive  transformations  of 
religion  and  science.  The  question  remains,  whether  this  law  can  be 
determined ;  at  first  from  history  as  an  empirical  law,  then  converted 
into  a  scientific  theorem  by  deducing  it  d  priori  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  As  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  changes  in  the 
opinions  of  mankind  arc  very  slow,  and  manifest  themselves  m  a  well- 
defined  manner  only  at  long  intervals  ;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
general  order  of  sequence  should  be  discoverable  from  the  examination 
of  less  than  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  duration  of  the  social 
progress.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  of  past 
time,  from  the  first  recorded  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  terms  of  the  scries  already  past  were  indispensable 
to  the  operation ;  that  the  memorable  phenomena  of  the  last  generation, 
and  even  those  of  the  present,  were  necessary  to  manifest  the  law,  and 
that  consequently  the  Science  of  History  has  only  become  possible  in 
cur  own  time. 

§  8.  The  investigation  which  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  characterize, 
has  been  systematically  attempted,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  M.  Comts 
alone.  It  is  not  here  that  a  critical  examination  can  be  undertaken  or 
the  results  of  his  labors ;  which  besides  are  as  yet,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, only  in  their  commencement.  But  his  works  are  the  only  source 
to  which  the  reader  can  resort  for  practical  exemplification  of  the  study 
of  social  phenomena  on  the  true  principles  of  the  Historical  Method. 
Of  that  method  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  thera  a  model :  what  is 
the  value  of  his  conclusions  is  another  question,  and  one  on  which  this 
is  not  the  place  to  decide. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  important  generalization, 
which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge.  Speculation  he  conceives  to  have,  on  every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  three  successive  stages ;  in  the  first  of  which  it  tends 
to  explain  the  phenomena  by  supernatural  agencies,  in  the  second  by 
metaphysical  absti-actions,  and  in  the  third  or  final  state  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining  their  laws  of  succession  and  similitude.  This  general- 
ization appears  to  me  to  have  that  high  degree  of  scientific  evidence, 
which  is  aerived  from  the  concurrence  of  the  indications  of  history 
with  the  probabilities  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
Nor  could  it  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  mere  enunciation  of  such  a 
proposition,  what  a  flood  of  light  it  lets  in  upon  the  whole  course  ot 
mstory ;  when  its  consequences  are  traced,  by  connecting  with  each  of 
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the  three  states  of  human  intellect  which  it  distinguishes,  and  with  each 
successive  modification  of  those  three  states,  the  correlative  condition 
of  all  other  social  phenomena. 

But  whatever  decision  competent  judges  may  pronounce  on  the 
results  arrived  at  by  any  individual  inquirer,  the  method  has  been  found 
by  which  an  indefinite  number  of  the  derivative  laws  both  of  social 
order  and  of  social  progress  may  in  time  bo  ascertained.  By  the  aid 
of  these  we  may  hereafter  succeed  not  only  in  looking  far  forward  into 
the  future  history  of  the  human  i*ace,  but  in  determining  what  artificial 
means  may  be  used,  and  to  what  extent,  to  accelerate  the  natural  pro- 
gress in  so  &r  as  it  is  beneficial ;  to  compensate  for  whatever  may  be 
Its  inherent  inconveniences  or  disadvantages ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  or  accidents  to  which  our  species  is  exposed  from  Sie  neces- 
sary incidents  of  its  progression.  Such  practical  instructions,  founded 
on  the  highest  branch  of  speculative  sociology,  will  form  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficial  portion  of  the  Political  Art. 

That  of  this  science  and  art  even  the  foundations  are  but  beginning 
to  bo  laid,  is  sufficiently  evident.  But  the  most  powerful  and  accom- 
plished minds  of  the  present  age  are  fairly  turning  themselves  towards 
that  object,  and  it  is  the  point  towards  which  the  speculative  tenden- 
cies of  mankind  have  now  for  some  time  been  converging.  For  thm 
first  time,  it  has  become  the  aim  of  the  greatest  scientific  thinkers  to 
connect  by  theories  the  facts  of  universal  history  :  for  the  first  time  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  no  social  doctrine  is  of  any  value  unless  it  can 
explain  the  whole  and  every  part  of  history,  so  far  as  the  data  exist ; 
and  that  a  Philosophy  of  History  is  at  once  the  verification,  and  the 
initial  form,  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Progress  of  Society. 

If  the  endeavors  now  making  in  all  the  more  cultivated  nations,  and 
beginning  to  be  made  oven  in  England  (generally  the  last  to  adopt 
whatever  does  not  originate  with  herself),  for  the  construction  ot^a 
Philosophy  of  History,  shall  be  directed  and  controlled  by  those  views 
of  the  nature  of  sociological  evidence  which  I  have  attempted  to  state, 
but  which  hitherto  are  to  my  knowledge  exemplified  nowhere  but  in 
the  writings  of  M.  Com  to  ;  they  cannot  fail  to  give  birth  to  a  sociologi- 
cal system  widely  removed  from  the  vague  and  conjectural  character 
of  all  former  attempts,  and  worthy  to  take  its  place,  at  last,  among 
established  sciences.  When  this  time  shall  come,  no  important  branch 
of  human  aflfairs  will  bo  any  longer  abandoned  to  empiricism  and  un- 
scientific surmise :  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  be  complete, 
and  it  can  only  thereafter  receive  further  enlargement  by  perpetual 
expansion  from  within. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  THE  LOGIC  OP  PRACTICE,  OR  ART;  INCLUDING  MORALIT7  AND  POUCT. 

§  1.  In  tlio  preceding  chapters  we  have  endeavored  to  characterize 
the  present  state  of  those  among  the  branches  of  knowledge  caUed 
Moral,  which  aro  sciences  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is,  inquiries  into  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
include  under  the  term  moral  knowledge,  and  even  (though  improper- 
ly) under  that  of  moral  science,  an  inquiry  the  results  of  which  do  not 
express  themselves  in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  imperative  mocnl,  or  in 
periphrases  equivalent  to  it ;  what  is  called  the  knowledge  of  duties; 
practical  ethics,  or  morality. 

Now,  the  imperative  mood  is  the  characteristic  of  Art,  as  distin- 
guished from  Science.  Whatever  speaks  in  rules  or  precepts,  not  in 
assertions  respecting  matters  of  fact,  is  art ;  and  ethics,  or  morality,  is 
properly  a  portion  of  the  art  corresponding  to  the  sciences  of  human 
nature  and  society :  the  remainder  consisting  of  prudence  or  policy,  and 
the  art  of  education. 

The  Method,  therefore,  of  Ethics,  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Art, 
or  Practice,  in  general :  and  the  portion  yet  uncompleted,  of  the  task 
which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  the  concluding  Book,  is  to  chara«- 
terize  the  general  Method  of  Art,  as  distinguished  from  Science. 

§  2.  In  all  branches  of  practical  business,  there  are  cases  in  which 
an  individual  is  bound  to  conform  his  practice  to  a  pre-established  rule, 
while  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  find  or  construct 
the  rule  by  which  he  is  to  govern  his  conduct.  The  first,  for  example, 
is  the  case  of  a  judge,  under  a  definite  written  code.  The  judge  is  not 
called  upon  to  determine  what  course  would  be  intrinsically  the  most 
advisable  in  the  particular  cajse  in  hand,  but  only  within  what  rule  of 
law  it  falls ;  what  the  legislator  has  commanded  to  be  done  in  the  kind 
of  case,  and  must  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  intended  in  the  in- 
dividual case.  The  metliod  must  here  be  wholly  and  exclusively  one 
of  ratiocination  or  syllogism ;  and  the  process  is  obviously,  what  in  our 
analysis  of  the  syllogism  we  showed  that  all  ratiocination  is,  namely, 
the  inlerprotation  of  a  formula. 

In  oixler  that  an  illustration  of  the  opposite  case  may  be  taken  from 
the  same  class  of  subjects  as  the  former,  we  will  suppose,  in  contrast 
with  the  situation  of  the  judge,  the  position  of  a  legislator.     As  the 
judge  has  laws  for  his  guidance,  so  the  legislator  has  rules,  and  maxims 
of  policy ;  but  it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to  suppose  that  the  legis- 
lator is  bound  by  these  maxims,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  judge  is 
bound  by  the  laws,  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  argue  down  from 
them  to  the  particular  case,  as  the  judge  does  from  the  laws.    The  legis- 
lator is  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  reason  or  grounds  of  the 
maxim ;  the  judge  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the  law,  except  so 
far  as  a  consideration  of  them  may  throw  light  upon  the  intention  of 
the  law-maker,  where  his  words  have  \eh  it  doubtfxil.     To  the  judge, 
the  rule,  once  positively  ascertained,  is  final ;  but  the  legislator,  or 
other  practitioner,  who  goes  by  rules  rather  than  by  their  roaaona,  like 
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the  old-fashioned  German  tacticians  who  were  vanquished  by  Napoleon, 
or  the  physician  who  preferred  that  his  patients  should  die  by  rule 
rather  than  recover  contrary  to  it,  is  rightly  judged  to  be  a  mere  pod- 
ant,  and  the  slave  of  his  formulas. 

■  Now,  the  reasons  of  a  maxim  of  pohcy,  or  of  any  other  rule  of  art, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  theorems  of  the  corresponding  science. 

The  relation  in  which  rules  of  art  stand  to  doctrines  of  science  may 
be  thus  characterized.  The  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end  to  be  at- 
tained, defines  the  end,  and  hands  it  over  to  the  science.  The  science 
receives  it,  considers  it  as  a  phenomenon  or  eflect  to  be  studied,  and 
having  investigated  its  causes  and  conditions,  sends  it  back  to  Art  with 
a  theorem  of  the  combinations  of  circumstances  by  which  it  could  be 
produced.  Art  then  examines  these  combinations  of  circumstances, 
and  according  as  any  of  them  are  or  are  not  in  human  power,  pro- 
nounces the  end  attainable  or  not.  The  only  one  of  the  premisses, 
therefore,  which  Art  supplies,  is  the  original  major  premiss,  which  as- 
serts that  the  attainment  of  the  given  end  is  desirable.  Science  then 
lends  to  Art  the  proposition  (obtained  by  a  series  of  inductions  or 
of  deductions)  that  the  performance  of  certain  actions  will  attain  the 
end.  From  these  premisses  Art  concludes  that  the  performanco  of 
these  actions  is  desirable,  and  finding  it  also  practicable,  converts  the 
theorem  into  a  rule  or  precept. 

§  3.  It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  theorem  or  speculative 
truth  is  not  ripe  for  being  turned  into  a  precept,  until  all  that  part  of 
the  operation  which  belongs  to  science  has  been  completely  performed. 
Suppose  that  we  have  completed  the  scientific  process  only  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  have  discovered  that  a  particular  cause  will  produce 
the  desired  effect,  but  not  ascertained  all  the  negative  conditions  which 
are  necessary,  that  is,  all  the  circumstances  which,  if  present,  would 
prevent  its  production.  If,  in  this  imperfect  state  of  the  scientific  the- 
ory, we  attempt  to  frame  a  rule  of  art,  we  perform  that  operation 
prematurely.  Wlienever  any  counteracting  cause,  overlooked  by  the 
theorem,  takes  place,  the  rule  will  be  at  fault :  we  shall  employ  the 
means  and  the  end  will  not  follow.  No  arguing  from  or  al)out  the 
rule  itself  will  then  help  us  through  the  difficulty :  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  back  and  finish  tlie  scientific  process  which  should  have 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  rule.  We  must  reopen  the  investigaticm, 
to  inquire  into  the  remainder  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  effect 
depends ;  and  only  afler  we  have  ascertained  the  whole  of  tlicso,  are 
we  pr^ared  to  transform  the  completed  law  of  the  effect  into  a  pre- 
cept, in  which  those  circumstances  or  combinations  of  circumstances 
which  the  science  exhibits  as  conditions,  are  prescribed  as  means. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rules  must  be  formed 
from  sometliing  less  than  this  ideally  perfect  theory ;  in  the  first  place, 
bocause  the  theory  can  seldom  be  made  ideally  perfect ;  and  next, 
because,  if  all  the  counteracting  contingencies,  whether  of  frequent  or 
of  rare  occurrence,  were  included,  the  rules  would  be  too  cumbrous  to 
be  apprehended  and  remembered  by  ordinary  capacities,  on  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life.  The  rules  of  art  do  not  attempt  to  comprise  more 
conditions  than  require  to  be  attended  to  in  ordinary  cases,  and  are 
therefore  always  im[>erfect.  In  the  manual  arts,  where  the  roauisite 
conditions  are  not  numerous,  and  where  those  which  the  rules  do  not 
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specify,  are  generally  either  plain  to  common  observation  or  speed- 
ily learnt  from  practice,  rules  may  be  safely  acted  upon  by  persons 
who  know  nothing  more  than  the  rule.  But  in  the  complici^^ea  affairs 
of  life,  and  still  more  in  those  of  states  and  societies,  rules  cannot  be 
relied  on,  without  constantly  referring  back  to  the  scientific  laws  on 
which  they  are  founded.  To  know  what  are  the  practical  contingen- 
cies which  require  a  modification  of  the  rule,  or  which  are  altogether 
exceptions  to  it,  is  to  know  what  combinations  of  circumstances  would 
interfere  with,  or  entirely  counteract,  the  consequences  of  those  laws : 
and  this  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  reference  to  the  theoretical  grounds 
of  the  rule. 

By  a  wise  practitioner,  therefore,  rules  of  conduct  will  only  be  con- 
sidered as  provisional.  Being  made  for  the  most  numerous  cases,  or 
for  those  of  most  ordinary  occurrence,  they  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  least  perilous  to  act,  where  time  or  means  do  not  exist 
for  analyzing  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  where  for  any 
reason  we  cannot  trust  our  judgment  in  estimating  them.  But  they  do 
not  at  all  supersede  the  propriety  of  going  through  (when  circum- 
stances permit)  the  scientific  process  requisite  for  framing  a  rule  from 
the  data  of  the  particular  case  before  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mon rule  may  very  properly  serve  as  an  admonition,  that  a  certain 
mode  of  action  has  been  found  by  ourselves  and  others  to  succeed  in 
the  cases  of  most  common  occurrence ;  so  that  if  it  be  unsuitable  in  the 
case  in  hand,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  will  be  likely  to  arise  frt)m 
some  unusual  circumstance. 

§  4.  The  error  is  therefore  apparent,  of  those  who  would  deduce  the 
line  of  conduct  proper  to  particular  cases,  from  supposed  universal 
practical  maxims ;  overlooking  the  necessity  of  constantly  referring 
Dack  to  the  principles  of  the  speculative  science,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
attaining  even  the  specific  end  which  the  rules  have  in  view.  How 
much  eieater  still,  then,  must  the  error  be,  of  setting  up  such  unbend- 
ing principles,  not  merely  as  universal  rules  for  attaining  a  given  end, 
but  as  rules  of  conduct  generally  ;  without  regard  to  the  possibility, 
not  only  tliat  some  modifying  cause  may  prevent  tlie  attainment  of 
the  given  end  by  the  means  which  the  rule  prescribes,  but  that  success 
itself  may  conflict  with  some  other  end,  which  may  possibly  chance  to 
be  more  desirable. 

This  is  the  habitual  error  of  many  of  the  political  speculators  whom 
I  have  characterized  as  the  geometrical  school ;  especially  in  France, 
where  ratiocination  from  rules  of  practice  forms  the  staple  commodity 
of  journalism  and  political  oratory ;  a  misapprehension  of  the  functions 
of  Deduction  which  has  brought  much  discredit,  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners,  upon  the  spirit  of  generalization  so  honorably  characteristic 
of  the  French  mind.  The  common-places  of  politics,  in  France,  are 
large  and  sweeping  practical  maxims,  from  which  as  ultimate  premisses 
men  reason  downwards  to  particular  applications,  and  this  they  call 
being  logical  and  consistent.  For  instance,  they  are  perpetually^  ar- 
guing that  such  and  such  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted,  because  it  is 
a  consequence  of  the  principle  on  which  the  form  of  government  is 
founded ;  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  or  the  principle  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  these  be 
really  practical  principles,  they  must  rest  upon  speculative  grounds; 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  people  (for  example)  must  be  a  rieht  foundation 
for  government,  because  a  government  thus  constitutea  tends  to  pro* 
duce  certain  beneficial  effects.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  government 
produces  all  possible  beneficial  effects,  but  all  are  attended  with  more 
or  fewer  inconveniences;  and  since  these  cannot  be  combated  by 
means  drawn  from  the  very  causes  which  produce  them ;  it  would  be 
often  a  much  stronger  recommendation  of  some  practical  arrangement, 
that  it  does  not  follow  from  what  is  called  the  general  principle  of  the 
government,  than  that  it  does.  Under  a  government  of  legitimacy,  the 
presumption  is  far  rather  in  favor  of  institutions  of  popular  origin ;  and 
m  a  democracy,  in  favor  of  arrangements  tending  to  check  the  impetus 
of  popular  will.  The  line  of  argumentation  so  commonly  mistaken  in 
France  for  political  philosophy,  tends  to  the  practical  conclusion  that 
wo  should  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  aggravate,  instead  of  alleviating, 
whatever  are  tlie  characteristic  imperfections  of  the  system  of  institu- 
tions which  we  prefer,  or  under  which  we  happen  to  live. 

§  5.  The  Logic  of  Art  (it  appears  from  all  that  has  now  been  said) 
consists  essentially  of  this  one  principle,  that  inquiry  and  discussion 
should  take  place  on  the  field  ot  science  alone.  The  rules  of  art  are 
required  to  conform  to  the  conclusions  of  science,  not  to  principles  or 
premisses  of  its  own. 

An  Art,  or  a  body  of  Art,  consists  of  the  rules,  together  with  as 
much  of  the  speculative  propositions  as  comprises  the  justification  of 
those  rules.  The  complete  art  of  any  matter,  includes  a  selection  of 
such  a  portion  from  the  science,  as  is  necessary  to  show  on  what  con- 
ditions the  effects,  which  the  art  aims  at  producing,  depend.  And  Art 
in  general,  consists  of  the  truths  of  Science,  arranged  hi  the  most  con- 
venient order  for  practice,  instead  of  tho  order  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  thought.  Science  groups  and  an*anges  its  truths  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  take  in  at  one  view  as  hiuch  as  possible  of  the  general  order 
of  the  universe.  Art,  tliough  it  must  assume  tho  same  general  laws, 
follows  them  only  into  such  of  their  detailed  consec^uences  as  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  rules  of  conduct ;  and  brings  together  from  parts  of 
tho  field  of  science  most  remote  from  one  another,  the  truths  relating 
to  the  production  of  the  diflfercnt  and  heterogeneous  conditions  neces- 
sary to  each  effect  which  the  exigencies  of  practical  life  require  to  be 
produced. 

On  this  natural  difference  between  the  order  of  the  propositions  of 
Science  and  those  of  Art  (science  following  one  cause  to  its  various 
effects,  while  art  traces  one  effect  to  its  multiplied  and  diversified 
causes  and  conditions),  a  principle  may  be  grounded,  which  has  been 
suggested  with  his  usual  sagacity,  but  not  dwelt  upon  or  accompanied 
with  the  necessary  explanations,  by  M.  Comte.  It  is,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific  truths,  derived  from  the  higher 
generalities  of  science,  and  destined  to  ser\'o  as  the  generalia  or  first 
principles  of  the  various  arts.  The  scientific  operation  of  framing 
these  intermediate  principles,  M.  Comte  considers  as  one  of  those  re- 
sults of  pliilosophy  which  are  reserved  for  futurity.  The  only  com- 
plete example  which  he  can  point  out  as  actually  realized,  and  which 
can  be  held  up  as  a  type  to  bo  imitated  in  more  important  matters,  is 
the  general  tlieory  of  the  art  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  as  conceived  by 
M.  Monge.     It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  understand  what  the  nature 
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•of  these  intermcdiata  general  principles  must  be.  After  framing  the 
most  comprehensive  possible  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  that 
is,  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  determining  in  the  same  compre- 
hensive manner  the  set  of  conditions  on  which  that  effect  depends; 
there  remains  to  be  taken,  a  general  survey  of  the  resources  which  can 
be  commanded  for  realizing  this  set  of  conditions;  and  when  the  result 
of  this  survey  has  been  embodied  in  the  fewest  and  most  extensive 
propositions  possible,  those  propositions  will  express  the  general  rela- 
tion between  the  available  means  and  the  end,  and  from  them,  there- 
fore, the  practical  methods  of  the  art  will  follow  as  corollaries.  But 
the  further  development  of  this  idea  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  the 
means  and  on  whom  the  special  office  devolves,  of  practically  apply- 
ing it  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  on  scientific  prmciplos,  the  gen- 
eral theories  of  the  different  arts.* 

§  6.  After  these  observations  on  the  Logic  of  Practice  in  general, 
little  needs  here  be  said  of  that  department  of  Practice  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Morality ;  since  it  forms  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priate object  of  this  work  to  discuss  how  far  morality  depends,  like 
other  arts,  upon  the  consideration  of  means  and  ends,  and  how  far,  if 
at  all,  upon  anything  else. 

This,  however,  may  be  said ;  that  questions  of  practic^  morality 
are  partly  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  decidea  by  a  judge,  and 
partly  to  those  which  have  to  \ye  solved  by  a  legislator  or  adminis- 
trator. In  some  things  our  conduct  ought  to  conform  itself  to  a  pre- 
scribed rule ;  in  others,  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  best  judgment  which 
can  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 

Without  entering  into  the  disputed  questions  respecting  the  foimda- 
tion  of  morality,  we  may  consider  as  a  conclusion  following  alike  from 
all  systems  of  ethics,  that,  in  a  certain  description  of  cases  at  least, 
morality  consists  in  the  simple  observance  oi  a  rule.  The  cases  in 
question  are  those  in  which,  although  any  rule  which  can  be  formed  b 
probably  (as  we  remarked  on  maxims  of  policy)  more  or  less  imper* 
lectly  adapted  to  a  portion  of  the  cases  which  it  comprises,  there  is 
still  a  necessity  that  some  rule,  of  a  nature  simple  enough  to  be  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  should  not  only  be  laid  down  for 
guidance,  but  universally  observed,  in  order  that  the  various  persons 
concerned  may  know  what  they  have  to  expect :  the  inconvenience  of 
uncertainty  on  their  part  being  a  greater  evil  than  that  whicb  may 
possibly  arise,  in  a  minority  of  cases,  from  tlie  imperfect  adaptation  of 
the  rule  to  those  cases. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  rule  of  veracity ;  that  of  not  infiinginp^  the 
legal  rights  of  others ;  and  so  forth :  concerning  which  it  is  obvious 
that  although  many  cases  exist  in  which  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
would  in  the  particular  case  produce  more  good  thau  eril,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  general  security,  either  that  the  rules  should  be  inflexibly 
observed,  or  that  the  license  of  deviating  from  them,  if  Buch  bo  ever 
permitted,  should  be  confined  to  definite  classes  of  cases,  and  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  extreme  nature. 

*  A  ftysteniatic  treatiso  on  tho  general  means  which  man  possesjies  of  acting  upon  na- 
tore,  i»  one  of  tho  works  which  M.  Comte  holcis  out  the  hope  of  his  producing  at  nome 
future  time ;  and  no  aubjoct  affords  a  larger  scope  for  the  faculties  of  so  original  and  com- 
prehensive a  muid. 
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With  respect,  therefore,  to  these  cases,  practical  ethics  must,  l&e 
the  administration  of  positive  law,  follow  a  method  strictly  an4  directly 
ratiocinativo :  whether  the  rules  themselves  are  obtained,  like  thoee 
of  other  arts,  from  a  scientific  consideration  of  tendencies,  or  are 
referred  to  the  authority  of  intuitive  consciousness  or  express  reve- 
lation. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  does  not  exist  a  necessity  for  a 
common  rule,  to  be  acknowledged  and  relied  upon  as  the  basis  of 
social  life ;  where  we  are  at  liberty  to  inquire  what  is  the  most  moral 
course  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  authorized  expectations  of  other  people ;  there  the  Method 
of  Ethics  cannot  differ  materially  fropi  the  method  of  every  other 
department  of  practice.  Like  other  arts,  it  sets  out  from  a  general 
pnnciple,  or  original  major  premiss,  enunciative  of  its  particular  end : 
whether  that  end  be  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  as  is  contended 
by  some,  or  the  conformity  of  our  character  to  ideal  perfection 
according  to  some  particular  standard,  as  others  hold.  But  on  this  as 
on  other  subjects,  when  the  end  has  been  laid  down,  it  belongs  to 
Science  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  actions  by  which  this  end, 
this  happiness  or  this  perfection  of  character,  is  capable  of  being 
rcalizea.  When  Science  has  framed  propositions,  which  are  the  com- 
pleted expression  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
desired  end,  these  are  handed  over  to  Art,  which  iias  nothing  fhrther 
to  do  but  to  transform  them  into  corresponding  rules  of  conduct. 

§  7,  With  these  remarks  we  must  close  this  summary  view  of  the 
application  of  the  general  logic  of  scientific  inquiry  to  the  moral  and 
social  departments  of  science.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  gener- 
ality of  the  principles  of  method  which  I  have  laid  down  (a  generality 
which  I  trust  is  not,  in  this  instance,  synonymous  with  vagueness),  1 
have  indulged  tlie  hope  tliat  to  some  of  those  on  whom  the  task  will 
devolve  of  bringing  those  most  important  of  all  sciences  into  a  more 
satisfactory  state,  these  observations  may  be  useful,  both  in  removing 
erroneous  and  in  clearing  up  the  true  conceptions  of  the  means  by 
which,  on  subjects  of  so  high  a  degree  of  complication,  truth  can  be 
attained.  Should  this  have  been  accomplished,  something  not  unim- 
portant will  have  been  contributed  towards  what  is  probably  destined 
to  be  the  great  intellectual  achievement  of  the  next  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  European  thinkers :  although,  for  the  realization  of  the 
important  results,  of  which  it  has  been  thus  indirectly  attempted  to 
facilitate  the  attainment,  mankind  must  ever  be  principallv  indebted 
to  the  genius  and  industry  of  ethical  and  sociological  philosophers, 
whether  of  the  present  or  of  future  times. 
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